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ORKS 


Of that Learned and Judicious Divine, 


Mr. Richard Hooker, 4 
EIG H T B O O KS 


Of the LAWS of 


Eccleſiaſtical Polity, 


Compleated out of his own MANUSCRIPTS. 


\ 


Dedicated to the King's molt excellent Majeſty, 


CHARLES II. 


By whoſe ROYAL. FATHER (near his Martyrdom) the 


| Be five Books (then only extant) were commended to his Dear Chil- 
dren, as an excellent means to ſatisfy private Scruples, and ſettle the pub- 
lick Peace of this * and KINGDOM. 


8 


To which are added, Sena ket Treatiſes by the ſame Author. 


All Reviſed and Corrected in numberleſi Places of the former Editions, 
| by a diligent Hand. 


There is alſo pref * the Book, 
The LI FE of the AUT HOR, Written by Isaac WALTON, 


—»6 


9 


—_ 


To this Edition is TP a hw Alphabetical Inver. 


LONDON, 


Printed for John Walthoe, wigs Conyers, James Knapton, Robert K * J. and 
V. Sprint, Dan. Midwinter, Bernard Lintot, Benj. Cowſe, William Ta wyhor, W. and 
12 8 John Osborne, Ranew Robin "ſon, Jam. Tooke, Tho. Wotton. M. DCC. XXIII. 


[ 


Jo ths King” J moſt 8 Majeſty = 


By the grace of od, 
King of Great Britain, France, and Treland, 


Defender of the Faith, c. 
Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


LTH O I know how little jeifore great kings 


ſave only God's, (the ſtudy, belief, and obe- 
dience of which, 1s preciſely commanded, even 


to kings, Deut. 17. 18, 19. and from which. whatever 


wholly dizerts them, will hazard to damn them; there 
being no affairs of ſo great importance, as their ſerving 


juſt, holy, and ſafe, as thoſe of the divine oracles ; nor 
any empire 10 glorious, as that by which Kings, being g. ſub- 
ject to God's law, have dominion over themſelves, and fo beſt 
deſerve and exerciſe it over their ſubjecte:) 


Vet having lived to ſee the wonderful and happy re- 
floration of your majeſty to your rightful kingdoms, aud 


of this reformed church to its juft rights, primitive or- 
der, and priſtine conſtitution, by your majeſtys prudent 
care, and unparallel'd bounty, | know not what to pre- 


ſent more worthy of your majefly's acceptance, and my 


duty, than theſe elaborate and ſeaſonable works of the fa- 
mous and prudent Mr. Richard Hooker, now augmented, 


and I hope completed withathe three oft books, bo much 


deſired and ſo long concealed. _ 
The publiſhing of which volume ſo intire, and thus 


preſenting it to your majeſty, ſeems to be a bleſſing and 
honour referved by God's providence, to add a further 


luſtre to your majeſty s glorious. name, and happy reign, 


A 2 whole 


CHARLES u. 


have to read large books, or indeed any, 


God, and ſaving their own ſouls ; nor any precepts ſo wiſe, 


= An Foifle to the KI NG. 


whoſe tranſcendent favour, juſtice, merit, and munifi- 
cerce to the long afflidted church of England, is a ſubject 


no leſs worthy of admiration than gratitude” to! all N 
rity. And of all things, next God's Grace, not to be 
abuſed or turned into *wantonneſs by any of your ina. 
jeſty's clergy, who are highly obliged, beyond all other 
ſubjefs to piety, loyalty and induſtry. 

I ſhall need nothing more to ingratiate this zucompa- 
calls piece to your ma iefty s acceptarce, and all the Eng- 
liſh world's, than choſe high commendations it hath ever 
had, as from all prudent, ces and impartial rea- 


ders, ſo eſpecially from your majeſty's royal father, who 
a few da ys before he was crowned with martyrdom, com- 


5 4 his deareſt children, the diligent reading a 
N Mr. Hooker's Eecleſiaſtical Polity, even next the bible, 
1 an excellent means to ſettle them in the truth of en. 
and in the peace of this church, as much chriſtian, and 
as well reformed as any under heaven : as if God had re- 
ſerved this fienal- honour to be done by the. beſt of kings, 
and greateſt ſuſferers tor this church, to him who was one 
of the beſt writers, and ableſt defenders of it. - 
_ To this completed edition, is added ſuch particular 
accounts as could be got of the author's perſon, educa- 
tion, temper, manners, "fortunes, life and death, which 
1s now done with much exactneſ and proportion: that 
hereby your majefty, and all the world, may ſee what 
ſort of men are fitteſt for charch-work 0 which like the 
building of Solomon's temple, is beſt carried on with 
moſt evenneſs of judgment, and leaſt ſe of paſſion ;) 
alſo what manner of nan he was, to whom we all owe 
this noble work, and durable defence. 
Which is indeed at once (as the tongues of eloquent 
princes are to themſelves, and their \ſaubjefs) both a 
treaſury, and an. armory, to inrich their friends, and de- 
fend them againſt the enemies of the church of Eng- 
land: a rare "compoſition of unpaſſionate reaſon, and un. 
partial religion; the mature product of a judicious ſcho- 
lar, a loyal ſabject, an humble preacher, and a moſt \elo- | 
quent Writer : the very abſtra and quinteſſence of Jaws 


human and divine ; a ſummary of the - Srounds, * 
| an 


* > 


An lille 70 herd XIVG. 


and proportions of true polity in church and ftate 11 oþ- 
on which clear, ſolid and ſafe fomdations; then good on 
der, peace and government of this churcht was antientiy 
ſettled, and on which, while it ſtands firm, it will be Han 
ri ſbing. All other popular and ſpecious pretenſions, bring 
found by late ſad experiences, ro be as node and mf, ſo 
ſactious and Jallacious, yea, dangerous and deſtructi ve to 
the peace, and proſperity of this church and kingdom, 
whoſe inſeparable happineſs and ye are bound _ me 
monarchy and epi ſcopacy. We 

The politick and viſible managing ef both- which, 
God hath now graciouſly reſtored and committed to 
majeſtys ſovereign wiſdom, andawuthority, after the'many 
and long tragedzes ſuffered from thoſe: club-mdfters:land 
1ub-minifters, who ſought not fairly to obtain efenma- 
tion of what might ſeem amiſs, but violently and-wholly 
to overthrow the antient and goodly fabric of this 
church and kingdom. || For finding themſelves not able in 
many years to anſwer this one book, long ago written in 
defence of the truth; order, government, authority, and 
liberty, in things indifferent, of this reformed: church, 

agreeable to right redſom and true religion”. (which makes 
this well- temper'd piece, a file capable to break the teeth 
of any that venture to bite it) they conſpired at laſt 
to betake themſelves to arme, to kindle thoſe horrid fires 
of civil wars, which this wiſe author foreſaw, and fore- 
told, in his admirable prefure would follow thole ſparks 
and that ſoak which he 'faw-riſe in Bis dn ſo that 
from impertinent "diſputes, ſecanded with urrilonr Pum- 
phlets, they fled! to tulaults, elne; rebellion, ſacrilege; 
parricide yea, regicide; counſels, vuε,EG¶N,t, and praitices 
certainly, no way becoming the hearts and hands of 
chriſtian ſubjecte, nor ever i W by Chrift for his 
ſervice, or his church's good, we 

What now remains, but your majefty's perfecting and 
preſerving that in this church, which you have with 
much. prudence and. tenderneſs ſo bappily begun and 
proſecuted, with more Seal than the eſtabliſhment of 
your own throne. The {till crazy church of England, 


together with this book, its great and 1 impreg gnable Field 
do 


An Epiſtle to the KING 
do farther need, and humbly implore your maj „royal 


protection under God: nor can your majeſty by any ge- 
nerous inſtance and perſeverance, moſt worthy of a 


chriſtian king, more expreſs that pious and grateful ſenſe 
which God and all good men expect from your majeſty, 
as ſome retribution Tor his many miraculous mercies to 
your ſelf, than in a wiſe, ſpeedy, and happy ſetling of 
our religious peace; with the leaſt grievance, and moſt 
 fatisfafion to all your good ſubjedts : ſacred order and 
uniformity being the center and circumference of our 
civil tranquility ; ſedition naturally riſing out of ſchiſm, 
and rebellion out of fafim. The only cure and antidote 
againſt both, are good laws and canons, firſt wiſely made, 
with all chriftian moderation, and 'ſeaſonable charity ; 
next, duly executed with juſtice and impartiality : which 
ſober ſeverity is indeed the greateſt charity to the publick. 
Whoſe verity, unity, ſanctity, and ſolemnity in reli- 
gious concernments, being once duly eſtabliſped, muſt 
not be ſhaken, or ſacrificed to any. private varieties and 
extravagancies. Where the internals of doctrine, mo- 
rality, myſteries, and evangelical duties, being, as they 
are in the church of England, ſound and ſacred, the ex- 
ternals of decent forms, circumſtances, rites. and cere- 
monies, being ſubordinate and ſervient to the main, can- 
not be. either eyil or unſafe, neither offenſive to God nor 
good chriſtians. 

For the attaining of which: Bleſſed ends of piety ar d 
peace, that the acred ſun and ſhield of the divine grace 
and power directing and protecting, may ever ſhine up- 
on hour majeſtys perſon 1 3 counſels and power, 


is "hs humble FJ of 


o 
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= "Is Wir as: 


TO THE 


READER 


Think it neceſſary to inform my reader, that doctor Gauden (the late biſhop 
of Worceſter) hath alſo lately wrote and publiſh'd the life of maſter Hooker. 
And tho this be not writ by deſign to oppoſe what he hath truly written ; yet 
I am put upon a neceſſity to ſay, That in it there be many material miſtakes, and 
more omiſſions. ] conceive ſome of his miſtakes did proceed from a belief in 

maſter Thomas Fuller, who had too haſtily publiſhed what he bath ſince moſt in- 
genuouſly retrafled. And for the biſhop's omiſſions, I ſuppoſe his more weighty 
buſineſs and want of time, made him paſs over many things without that due exa- 
mination, which my better leiſure, my diligence, and my accidental advantages, have 
made known unto me, ; 


And now for my ſelf, J can ſay, J hope, or rather know, there are no material 
miſtakes in what I. here preſent to you that ſhall become my reader. Little things 
that J have received by tradition (to which there may be too much or too little 
faith given) J will not at this diſtance of time undertake to juſtify : for, tho I have 
uſed great diligence, and compared relations and circumſtances, and probable reſults and 
expreſſions ; yet J will not impoſe my belief upon my reader; I ſhall rather leave 
him at liberty: but, if there ſhall appear any material omiſſion, ] deſire every 
lover of truth and the memory of maſter Hooker, that it may be made known 
unto me. And, to incline him to it, J here promiſe to acknowledge and refify any 
ſuch miſtake in a ſecond impreſſion, which the printer ſays he hopes for; and Hy this 

means my weak, (but faithful) endeavours may become a better monument, and in 
ſome degree more worthy the memory of this venerable man. . 


I confeſs, that when J conſider the great learning and virtue of maſter Hooker, 
and what ſatisfaction and advantages many eminent ſcholars and admirers of him 
have had by his labours ; J do not a little wonder that in ſixty years no man did 
undertake to tell poſterity of the excellencies of his life and learning, and the ac- 
cidents of both; and ſometimes wonder more at my ſelf, that J have been perſuaded 
to it: and indeed J do not ec/ily pronounce my own pardon, nor expect that my rea- 


der ſhall, unleſs my introduction ſhall prove my apology, to which 1 refer kim. 
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our love, even in the worſt times, be ſufficient to indear our friendſhip; yet 
I muſt confeſs my affection much improved, not only by evidences of private 
reſpect to thoſe voy many that know, and love you, but by your new demon- 
ſtration of apublick ſpitit, teſtified in a diligent, true and uſeful collection of ſo many ma- 
terial paſſages as you have now afforded me in, the life of yenerable Mr. Hooker ; of 
which, ſince deſired by ſuch a friend as your ſelf, I ſhall not deny to give the teſtimony 
of what I know concerning him and his learned books; bur ſhall firſt here take a fair oc- 
caſion to tell you, that you have been happy in chuſing to write the lives of three ſuch 
perſons, as poſterity hath juſt cauſe to honour ; which they will do the more for the true 
aro of them by your happy pen: of all which I ſhall give you my unfeigned 
cenſure. . 55 8 Sh 
_ "Iſhall begin wah my moſt dear and incomparable friend doctor Doxne, late dean of faint 
Paul's church, who not only truſted me as his executor, but three days before his death 
delivered into my hands thoſe excellent ſermons of his which are now, made publick : 
profeſſing before! doctor Hinnif;, doctor Montford; and Ithink your ſelf. then preſent at 
| bis bedſide, that it was by my reſtleſs importunity that he had prepared them for the preſs; 
together with which (as his beſt legacy) he. gave me all his ſerinon- notes, and his other 
bn regor 01 
of my hands; you, Who were the meſſenger for them, and how loſt both to me and 
your ſelf, is not now ſeaſonable to complain: but ſince they did miſcarry, I am glad 
that the general demonſtration of his worth was ſo fairly preferyed, and repreſented to. the: 
world by your pen in the hiſtory of his life ; indeed fo, well, that beſide others, the beſt 
John Hales of Eaton college) affirmeth to me, He had 


« 
4 we z * 


friend fir Henry Wotton, betwixt which two there was a friendſhip begun in Oxford, 


continued in their various travels, and more confirmed in the religious friendſhip of age: 


anddoubtleſs this excellent perſon had writ tlie life of doctor Donne, if death had not pre- 
| vented him; by which means, his and your pre- collections for that work, fell to the 


happy manage of your pen; a work, which you would have declined, if imperious pet- 
ſuaſions had not been ſtronger than your modeft reſolutions againſt it. And I am thus far 
glad, that the firſt life was ſo impoſed upon you, becauſe it gave an unavoidable cauſe 
of writing the ſecond ; if not, *tis too probable we had wanted both, which had been a 
prejudice to all loyers of honour and ingenious learning. And let me not leave my 


friend fir Henry without this teſtimony added to yours, that he was a man of as florid a 


wit, and elegant a pen, as any former, or ours, which in that kind is a moſt excellent 
age, has ever produced. r ͤ ⁵— — 
And now having made this voluntary obſervation of our two deceaſed friends, I pro- 
ceed to fatisfy your deſire concerning what Iknow and believe of the ever memorable Mr. 


Hooker, who was ſehiſmaticorum malleus, ſo great a champion for the church of E 4. | 


 tand's rights, againſt the factious torrent of ſeparatiſts that then ran high againſt church- 


diſcipline, and inhis unanſwerable books continues ſtill to be ſo againſt the unquiet diſci- 


line of their ſchiſm, which now under other names carry on their deſign ; and who (as 
the proper heirs of their irrational zeal) would again rake into the ſcarce-cloſed wounds of 
a newly bleeding ſtate and church. OE NEAR] FR. eee 


And firſt, though I dare not ſay I knew Mr. Hoober; yer, 7 our ecclefiaſtical hiſtory 


reports to the honour of Ignatius, that he lived in the time of faint John, and had ſeen 


him in his childhood ; ſo I alſo joy, that in my minority I have often ſeen Mr. Hooker with 


my father, then lord biſhop of London; from whom, and orhers at that time, I have 
Ge res OO A heard 


— HO a familiarity of forty years continuance, and the conſtant experience of 


een hundred authors. How theſe were got out 


Thelife of Mr. Richard Hooker. 
heard moſt of the material paſſages which you relate in the hiſtory of his life; and from 
my father received ſuch a character of his learning, humility, and other virtues, that like 


jewels of unvaluable price, they ſtill caſt ſuch a luſtre as envy or the ruſt of time ſhall ne- 
ver darken. From my father I have alſo heard all the eircumſtances of the plot to de- 


fame him; and how fir Zdwzn Sand r outwitted his accuſers, and gained their confeſ- 
Hon 5 and could give an ag: 5500 Ac et 7 
to be forgotten, and rot in the lame gra ious ors. a 
declare, that my father's knowledge of Mr. 8s occaſioned by the learned doctor 


0 
able ixth, ſeyenth and eighth books of ECCLESIASTICAL POL FT N and 


ooker”'s remainng written papers, many of which were im- 
auf nel Me. Chak da e 


my hand, a. odor Abbot, tl 

ommanded them opt of my cuſtody, rig de 

chaplain) to require and bring them tp 
rar 


confuſion : and tho they could hardly fäl into a fouler hand, yer rbere wanted not other 
Gdeavours £8 coirupt 2d mike hend pe b Mg i: which the Eating 


vindicate Mr. Hooker in this agg 5 his known loyalty to bis Brings whilſt he lived, 


the ſorrow expreſſed by king Zames for his death; the value our late ſqoyereign (of ever 


8 11 
which 1 in that dreſs as far as Rome, was by the pope and conclave ſent unto Fra- 


ciſtus Suarez to Salamanca (he then reſiding there as preſident of that college) with 


1 who accor- 


ſince his death) added whatſoever might advance the pope's 3 or carry on their 
own intereſt, commonly coupling together deponere & occidere, the depoſing and kil- 


(if, according to your deſire, m robation of your work carries any weight) will 
alk reak 20 Brie d for this — 


find many juſt reaſons to thank you circumſtance here mentioned (not 
known to many) may happily apprehend one to thank him, who is, 
Chicheſter, Lo. | SIR 

Novemb. 185 

12. 16. | 


Tour ever faithful and aſfectionate old friend, | 
Henry Chicheſter 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


RicHaRD HookER, the happy author of five (if not more) of the eight 
learned books of The laws of eccleſiaſtical polity. Aud tho 1 have undertaken 
it, yet it hath been with ſome unwillingneſs, foreſeeing that it muſt prove to me, 
and eſpecially at this time of my age, a work of much labour to enquire, conſider, 


reſearch, and determine what is needful to be known concerning him. For I knew . 


him not in his life, and muſt therefore not only hook back to his death (now ſixty four 
years paſt) but almoſt fifty years beyond that, even to his childhood and youth ; and 
gather thence ſuch obſervations and 11 as may at leaſt adorn; if not prove 
#eceſſary for the compleating what 1 have undertaken. | 92 

hir trouble I foreſee, aud foreſee alſo that it is impoſſible to e ſcape cenſures; againſt 
which I will not hope my well-meaning and diligence can protect me (for 1 conſider the 
age in which I live) and ſhall therefore but intreat of my reader a ſuſpenſion of them, 
till I have made known unto him ſome reaſons which, I my ſelf would now fain be- 
lie ve, do make me in ſome meaſure fit for this undertaking : and if theſe reaſons ſhall 


ot acquit me from all cenſures, they may at leaſt abate of their ſeverity + and this i: 


all 1 can probably hope for. 

8 p 5 5 _ Eo 5 FRE 

About forty years pa I am now in the ſeventieth of my age) I began d | 
affinity with William (now with God) grand nephew _—_ the great pF = 
of that name; a family of noted prudence and reſolution. With him and two of hit 
Siflers I had an entire and free friendſhip : one of them was the wife of doctor Spencer, 
a boſom-friend, and ſometime I angie with Mr. Hooker in Corpus-Chriſti” college in 
Oxford, and after rf of the ſame. 1 name them here, that I ſhall have 
occafron to mention them in this following diſtonrſe ; as alſo Geotge Cranmer their bro- 


ther, of whoſe nſeful abilities my reader may have a more anthentick teſtimony than 
my pen can purchaſe for him, by that of our learned Camden and others. 

This William Cranmer, and hir two fore-named ſiſters, had ſome affinity; and a moſt 
familiar friendſhip with Mr. Hooker, and had had ſome part of their education with 
bim in his houſe, when he was parſon of Biſhop's-bourn near Canterbury; in which _ 


HAVE been eee a friend, that I ought to obey, to write The life f 


— — AI OS 
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their good father then lived. They had (I ſay) a great part of their education with 


him, as my ſelf, ſince that time, a happy cohabitation with them; and havin ſome 


years before read part of Mr. Hooker's works with great liking and ſatisfattion, my 
affection to them made me a diligent inquiſitor into many things that concerned him; 
as namely, of his perſon, his nature, the management of his time, his wife, his fa- 
mily, and the fortune of him and his. Which inquiry hath given me much advantage 
in the knowledge of what is now under my conſideration, and intended for the fati : 
faction of my reader. | 

I had alſo a friendſhip with the reverend doctor Uſher, the late learned archbiſhop 
of Armagh; and with doctor Morton, the late learned and charitable biſhop of Durham; 
as alſo with the learned John Hales of Eaton college: and with them alſo (who loved 
the very name of Mr. Hooker) I have had many Zheourſes concerning him ; and from 
them, and many others that have now put off mortality, I might have had more infor- 
mation, if I could then have admitted a thought of any fitneſs for what by per ſuaſinn 
I have now undertaken. But, tho that full harveſt be irrecoverably loft, yet my me- 


mory hath preſerved ſome gleanings, and my diligence made ſuch additions to them, as 


I hope will prove uſeful to the compleating of what I intend. In the diſtovery of 


which I ſhall be faithful, and with this aſſurance put a period to my introduction. 


The LI F E. 


T is not to be doubted, but that Richard Hooker was born within the precincts, 
or in the city of Exeter. A city which may juſtly boaſt that it was che birth. 
lace of him and fir Thomas Bodley; as indeed the county may, in which it 
ands, that it hath furniſhed this nation with biſhop Jewel, ſir Francis Drake, 
fir Walter Raleigh, and many others memorable for their valour and learning. 
He was born about the year of our redemption one thouſand five hundred fifty and 
three; and of parents that were not ſo remarkable for their extraction or riches, as 
for their virtue and induſtry, and God's bleſſing upon both: by which they were 
enabled to educate their children in ſome degree of learning, of which our Richard 
Hooker may appear to be. one fair teſtimony, and that nature is not ſo partial as always 
to give the great bleſſings of wiſdom and learning, and with them the greater bleſſings 
of vertue and government, to thoſe only that are of a more high and honourable birth. 
His complexion (if we may gueſs by him at the age of forty) was ſanguine, with 
a mixture of choler ; and yet his motion was ſlow, even in his youth, and ſo was his 
ſpeech, never expreſſing an earneſtneſs in either of them, but a gravity ſuitable to the 
aged. And it is obſerved (ſo far as inquiry is able to look back at this diſtance of 


time) that at his being a ſchool-boy, he was an early queſtioniſt, quietly inquiſitive, 
Why this was, and that was not, to be remembred? Why this was 2 and that 


denyed? This being mixt with a remarkable modeſty, and a ſweet ſerene quietneſs of 
nature; and with them a quick apprehenſion of many perplext parts of learning, im- 
poſed then upon him as a ſcholar, made his maſter and others to believe him to have 


an inward bleſſed divine light, and therefore to conſider him to a little wonder. For 


in that, children were leſs pregnant, leſs confident, and more malleable, than in this 
wiſer, but not better age. ; | | 


This meekneſs and conjuncture of knowledge, with modeſty in his converſation, be- 


ing obſerved by his ſchool-maſter, cauſed him to perſuade his parents (who intended 
him for an apprentice) to continue him at ſchool till he could find out ſome means, by 
perſuading his rich uncle, or ſome other charitable perſon, to eaſe them of a part of their 
care and charge: aſſuring them, that their ſon was ſo enriched with the bleſſings of 


nature and grace, that God ſeemed to ſingle him out as a ſpecial inſtrument of his glory. 


And the good man told them alſo, that he would double his diligence in inſtructing ms, 


* 


.= | 


The life of Mr. Richard Hooker. - 
and would neither expect nor receive any other reward, than the- content of ſo hopeful 
and happy an employment. 5 

This was not unwelcome news, and eſpecially to his mother, to whom he was a du- 
tiful and dear child; and all parties were ſo pleaſed with this propoſal, that it was reſolved 
/o it ſhould be. And in the mean time his qt and maſter laid a foundation for his 
future happineſs, by inſtilling into his foul the /#eds of piety, thoſe conſcientious 
principles of /oving and fearing God; of an early belief, that he knows the very ſecrets 
of our ſouls ; that he puniſheth our vices and rewards our innocence ; that we ſhould 
be free from hypocriſy, and appear to man what we are to God, becauſe firſt or 1a 
the crafty man is catch'd in his own ſuare. Theſe ſeeds of piety were ſo ſeaſonably 
planted, and ſo een water' d with the daily dew of God's bleſſed Spirit, that his 
infant vertues grew into ſuch holy habits, as did make him grow daily into more and 
more favour, both with God and man; which, with the great learning that he did attain | 
to, hath made Richard Hooker honoured in this, and will continue him to be ſo to ſuc- 
ceeding generations. | 
This good ſchool-maſter, whoſe name I am not able to recover, (and am ſorry, for 
that I would have given him a better memorial in this humble monument, dedicated to 
the memory of his ſcholar) was very ſollicitous with Zohn Hooker, then chamberlain of 
Exeter, and uncle to our Richard, to take his nephew into his care, and to maintain him 
for one year in the univerſity, and in the mean time to uſe his endeayours to procure an 
admiſſion for him into ſome college: ſtill urging and aſſuring him that his charge 
would not continue long; for the lad's learning and manners were both ſo remarkable, 
that they muſt of neceſſity be taken notice of; and that God would provide him ſome ſe- 
cond patron, that would free him and his parents from their future care and charge. 
Theſe reaſons, with the affectionate rhetorick of his good maſter, and God's bleſſing 
upon both, procured from his uncle a faithful promiſe that he would take him into his 
care and charge before the expiration of the year foilowing, which, was performed. 
This promiſe was made about the fourth year of the reign of queen Mary; and the 
learned John Fewel (after biſhop of Salisbury) _ been in the firſt of this queen's 
reign expelled out of Corpus Chriſti college in Oxford, (of which he was a fellow) for 
adhering to the truth of thoſe principles of religion, to which he had aſſented in the days 
of her en and predeceſſor, Edward the ſixth; and he having now a juſt cauſe to 
fear a more heavy puniſhment than expulſion, was forc'd by forſaking this, to ſeek ſafety 
in another nation, and with that ſafety the enjoyment of that doctrine and worſhip for 
which he ſuffered. | | 155 
But the cloud of that perſecution and fear ending with the life of queen Mary, the 
affairs of the church and ſtate did then look more clear and comfortable; ſo that he, 
and many others of the ſame judgment, made a happy return into Euglaud about the firſt 
of queen Eliabeth; in which year this John Jewel was ſent a commiſſioner or viſitor 
of the churches of the weſtern parts of this kingdom, and eſpecially of thoſe in Devon- 
ſhire, in which county he was born; and then, and there he contracted a friendſhip ___ 
with John Hooker, the uncle of our Richard. | £7 | | 
In the third year of her reign, this John Jewel was made biſhop of Salisbury; and 
there being always obſeryed in him a willingneſs to do good and oblige his friends, and 
now a power added to it, Fohn Hooker gave him a viſit in Salisbury, and beſought him 
for charity's ſake to look favourably upon a poor nephew of his, whom nature had fit- 
ted for a ſcholar ; but the eſtate of his parents was ſo narrow, that they were unable 
to grve him the advantage of learning ; and that the biſhop would therefore become his 
Patron, and prevent him from being a tradeſman, for he was a boy of remarkable 
hopes. And tho the biſhop knew men do not uſually look with an indifferent eye upon 
their own children and relations, yet he aſſented fo far to John Hooker, that he ap- 
pointed the boy and his ſchool-maſter ſhould attend him about eaſter next following at 
that place; which was done accordingly : and then, after ſome queſtions and ob- 
ſervations of the boy's learning, and gravity, and behaviour, the biſhop gave the 
ichool-maſter a reward, and took order for an annual penſion for the boy's parents, pro- 
miſing alſo to take him into his care for a future preferment ; which was performed. 
For, about the fourteenth year of his age, which was Anno 1567, he was by the biſhop adnirdl in- 
. et. to remove to Oxford, and there to attend doctor Cole, then preſident of — —.— 
.orpus-Chriſti college: which he did, and doctor Cole had (according to a promiſe . hams: Un 
made to the biſhop) provided for him both a tutor (which was ſaid to be the learned 
doctor John Reynolds) and a clerk's place in that college: which place, tho it were not 
a full maintenance, yet with the contribution of his uncle, and the continued penſion Piſhop Jewel 


of his patron, the good biſhop, gave him a comfortable ſabſiſtence. And in * * 
ition 


xiv 
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dition he continued unto the eighteenth year of his age, ſtill increaſing in learning and' 
prudence, and ſo much in humility and piety, that he ſeemed to be filled with the Holy 
Ghoſt, and even like faint Fohn Baptiſt, to be ſanctified from his mother's womb, who 
did often bleſs the day in which ſhe bare him. | 

About this time of his age, he fell into a dangerous ſickneſs, which laſted two months: 
all which time, his mother having notice of it, did in her hourly prayers as earneſtly beg 
his life of God, as the mother of ſaint Auguſtine did, that he might become a true 
chriſtian : and their prayers were both ſo heard, as to be granted. Which Mr. Hooker 
would often mention with much joy, and pray that he might never hive to occaſion any 
forrow to ſo good a mother, whom he would often ſay, he loved ſo dearly, that he 
would endeavour to be good, even as much for her ſake, as for his own. 

As ſoon as he was perfectly recovered from his ſickneſs, he took. a journey from Oxford 
to Exeter, to ſatisfy and ſee his good mother, being accompanied with a country-man 
and companion of his own college, and both on foot; which was then either more in 


faſhion, or want of mony, or their humility made it fo : bur on foot they went, and 


took Salisbury in their way, purpoſely to ſee the good biſhop, who made Mr. Hooker 


and his companion dine with him at his own table ; which Mr. Hooker boaſted of with | 


much joy and gratitude when he ſaw his mother and friends: and at the biſhop's parting 
with him, the biſhop gave him good council, and his benediction, but forgot to give 
him money ; which when the _y had conſidered, he ſent a ſervant in all haſte to call 
Richard back to him: and at Rzchard's return, the biſhop ſaid to him, Richard, I 


| * ſent for you back to lend you a horſe which hath carried me many a mile, and I thank 
God with mucheaſe And preſently delivered into his hand a walking-ſtaff, with 
which he profeſſed he had travelled thro many parts of Germany. And he ſaid, Ni- 


* chard, I do not give, but lend you my horſe; be ſure you be honeſt, and bring my horſe 
* back to me at your return this way to Oxford. . And I do now give youten groats to 
bear your charges to Exeter; and here is ten groats more, which I charge you to deliver 
to your mother, and tell her, I ſend her a biſhop's benediction with it, and beg the con- 
tinuance of her prayers for me. And if you bring my horſe back to me, I will give you 
. = 1 more to carry you on foot to the college: And ſo God bleſs you good 
* Richard.” p EE, 

And this, you may believe, was performed by both parties. But alas ! the next news 


that followed Mr. Hooker to Oxford was, that his learned and charitable patron had chan- 


ged this for a better life. Which may be believed, for that as he lived, ſo he died, in de- 
vout meditation and prayer; and in both ſo zealouſly, that it became a religious queſ- 
tion, whether his laſt ejaculations, or his foul, did firſt enter into heaven? 

And now Mr. Hooker became aman of ſorrow and fear: of ſorrow, for the loſs of 
ſo dear and comfortable a patron ; and of fear for his future ſubſiſtence. But Mr. Cole 
raiſed his fpirits from this dejection, by bidding him go chearfully to his ſtudies, and aſ- 


 furing him, that he ſhould neither want food nor rayment, (which was the utmoſt of 


his _ for he would become his patron. 
And ſo he was for about nine months, or not much longer ; for about that time this 


following accident did befal Mr. Hooker. | 
Edwm Sandys (then biſhop of London, and after arch-biſhop of 797k) had alſo been 


in the days of queen Mary forced, by forſaking this, to ſeek ſafety in another nation; 
where for many years, biſhop Fewwe! and he were companions at bed and board in Ger- 
many; and where, in this their exile, they did often eat the bread of ſorrow, and by 


that means they there began ſuch a friendſhip, as time did not blot out, but laſted till the 
death of biſhop Fewe/, which was one thouſand five hundred ſeventy and one. A little 
before which time the two biſhops meeting, Jewel began a ſtory of his Richard Hooker, 
and in it gave ſuch a character of his learning and manners, that tho biſhop Saudys was 
educated in Cambridge, where he had obliged, and had many friends; yet his reſo- 
lutien was, that his ſon Eduin ſhould be ſent to Corpus-Chriſtz college in Oxford, and 
by all means be pupil to Mr. Hooker, tho his ſon Eduin was then almoſt of the ſame age: 


for the biſhop ſaid, I will have a tutor for my ſon, that ſhall teach him learning by in- | 


ſtruction, and virtue by example; and my greateſt care ſhall be of the laſt, and (God 
*- willing) this Richard Hooker ſhall be the man, into whoſe hands I will commit my E4- 
uin. And the biſhop did ſo about twelve months after this reſolution. 

And doubtleſs, as to theſe two, a better choice could not be made: for Mr. 
Hoaler was now. in the nineteenth year of his age; had ſpent five in the univerſity ; and 
had by a conſtant unwearied diligence, attained unto a perfection in all the learned lan- 

es: by the help of which, an excellent tutor, and his unintermitred ſtudy, he had 
— the ſubtilty of all the arts eaſy and familiar to himſelf, and uſeful for the n, 
| "I" 
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being that year vice-chancellor, and his dear friend Henry 
then one of the proctors. It was that Henry Savil, that was after fir Henry Savil, 


of ſuch leatwing as lay hid ſrom common ſearches... $o that by thele added to his great 
but what he knew, be knew better than other men. And with this knowledge he had 


a moſt hleſſed and clear method of demonſtrating what he knew, :o the e 0 
of all his pupils, (which in time were many) but eſpecially to his two firſt, his dear Ed. 
win Sandys, and his as dear George Craumer, of which there will be a fait teſtimony 

This for his learning. And for his behaviour, amongſt other teſtimonies, this {till re- 
mains of him, that in four years he was but twice abſent from the, ghappel prayers; and 
that his behaviour there was ſuch as ſhewed an ay ful reverence of that God which he then 
worſhipped and prayed to; piving all outward. teſtimonies that his afſeRions were ſet on 
heavenly things. This was his behaviour towards God ; and for that to man, it is obſer- 
vable, that he was never known to be angry, or paſſionate, or extreme in any of his de- 
ſires; never heard to repine or diſpute with providence, but by a quiet gentle ſubmiſſion 
and reſignation of his-will to the wiſdom of his creator, bore the burden of the day 
with patience ; never heard to utter an uncomely word ; and by this and a grave beha- 
viour, which is a divine charm, he begot an early reyerence unto. his perſon, even from 
thoſe that at other times, and in other companies, took a liberty to caſt off that ſtrict- 
neſs of behaviour and diſcourſe that is required in a collegiate life. And when he took 
any liberty to be pleaſant, his wit was never blemiſhed with ſcoffing, or the utterance 
of any conceit that bordered upon, or might beget a thought of looſeneſs in his hearers. 


Thus innocent and exemplary. was bis behaviour in his college; and thus this good man 


continued till death; ſtill increaſing in learning, in patience and piety. | 

In this nineteenth year of his age, he was choſen, December 24. 1573. to be one of 
the twenty ſcholars of the foundation; being elected and admitted as born in Devon- 
ſhire ; (out of which county a certain number are to be elected in yacancies by the 


founders ſtatutes.) And now he was much encouraged ; for now he was perfectly in 


corporated into this beloved college, which was then noted for an eminent library, 
ſtrict ſtudents, and remarkable ſcholars. And indeed it may glory, that it had biſho 

Jewel, doctor John Reynolds, and doctor Thomas Zackſon, of that foundation. The firſt, 
famous by his learned apology for the church of England, and his defence of it againſt 
Harding. The ſecond, for the learned and wile manage of a publick diſpute with 70h 
Hart, of the romiſh perſuaſion, about the head and faith of the church, then printed 


by conſent of both parties. And the third, for his moſt excellent expoſition of the 


creed, and for his other treatiſes; all ſuch as have given greateſt ſatisfaction to men 
of the greateſt learning. Nor was this man more eminent for his learning, than for his 
ſtrict and pious life, teſtifyed by his abundant love and charity to all men. 

In the e year 1576. Febuary 23. Mr. Hooker's grace was given him for inceptor of arts; 
doctor Herbert Weſtphaling, a man of noted learning, being then vice- chancellor; and 
the act following he was compleated maſter, which was azx0 1 577. his patron doctor Col? 

Saul of Merton college, 


warden of Merton college, and provoſt of Eaton: he which founded in Oxford two 


famous lectures, and endowed them with liberal maintenance. It was that fir Henry Sa- 
vil that tranſlated and enlightned the hiſtory of Corve/:us Tacitus, with a molt excellent 


comment; and enriched the world by his laborious and chargeable collecting the ſcat- 
tered pieces of faint Chryſoſtom, and the publication of them in one entire hody in Greet; 
in which language he was a moſt judicious critick. It was this fir Henry Savi/ that had 
the happineſs to be a contemporary, and a moſt familiar friend to qur Richard Hooker, 
and let poſterity know it. 5 * 
And in this year of 1577. he was choſen fellow of the college: happy alſo in being 
the contemporary and friend of doctor John Reynolds, of whom | have lately ſpoken, 


and of doctor Spencer ; both which were after, and ſucceſſively, made preſidents of his 


college: men of 2 learning and merit, and famous in their generations. 
Nor was Mr. Hooker more happy in his contemporaries of bis time and college, 
than in the pupilage and friendſhip of his Edwis Sandys and George Cranmer, of 
whom my reader may note, that this Edwin Sandys was aſter fir Edwin Sandyss 
and as famous for his pions Europæ, as his brother George for making poſterity be- 
holden to his pen by a learned relation and comment on his-danggtous lr remarkable 
travels; and for his harmonious tranſlation of rhe pſalmy of Dævid, the boak of 
Job, and other poetical parts of holy writ, into moſt high and: elegant verſe. And 


bor Craumer, his other pupil, I ſhall refer my reader to the printed teſtimonies. of our 


learned maſter Camben, the lord Tottenes, Fines Mari ſen, and: others. 


— 
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xvi” The life of Mr. Richard Hooker, 
This Cranmer, whoſe chriſten name was George, was a gentleman of ſingular hope: 
the eldeſt ſon of Thomas Cranmer, ſon of Edmund'Cranmer, the arch-biſhop's bro- 
ther: he ſpent much of his youth in Corpus-Chriſti _ in Oxford, where he con- 
tinued maſter of arts for many years before he removed. and then betook himſelf to 
travel, accompanying that worthy gentleman ſir Edwin Sandy into France, Germa- 
15 and Italy, for the ſpace of three years; and after their happy return, he betook 
himſelf to an employment under ſecretary Daviſon: after whole tall, he went in place 
of ſecretary with Sir Henry Killegrew in his embaſſage into France; and after his death 

| he was ſought after by the moſt noble lord Mownt7oy, with whom he went into Ireland, 
where he remained, until in a battel x gr the rebels near Carling ford, an unfortunate 
wound: put an end both to his life, and the great hopes that were conceived of him. | 
Betwixt Mr. Hooker, and theſe his two pupils, there was a ſacred friendſhip ; a friend- 
ſhip made up of religious principles, Which increaſed daily by a ſimilitude of inclinations 
to the ſame recreations and ſtudies ; a friendſhip elemented in youth, and in an uni- 
verſity, free from ſelf-ends, which the friendſhips of age uſually are not. In this ſweet, 
this bleſſed, this ſpiritual amity, they went on for many years: and, as the holy pro- 
her faith, / they took ſweet counſel together, and walked in the houſe of God as tee ; 
y which means they improved it ro ſuch a degree of amity, as bordered upon heaven; 
a friendſhip ſo ſacred, that when it ended in this world, it began in the next, where it 
ſhall have no end. e Rt IH HEY 
And, tho this world cannot give any degree of pleaſure equal to ſuch a friendſhip ;- 
yet obedience to parents, and a deſire to know the affairs, and manners, and laws, and 
learning of other nations, that they might thereby become the more ſerviceable unto 
their own, made them put off their gowns, and leave Mr. ZJooker to his college: where 
he was daily more aſſiduous in his ſtudies, ſtill inriching his quiet and capacious foul 
with the precious learning of the philoſophers, caſuiſts, and ſchoolmen; and with them 
the foundation and reaſon of all laws, both ſacred and civil; and with ſuch other 
learning as lay moſt remote from the track of common ſtudies. And as he was diligent 
theſe, ſo he ſeemed reſtleſs in ſearching the ſcope and intention of God's Spirit re- 
vealed to mankind in the facred ſcripture: for the rags rh of which, he ſeemed 
to be aſſiſted by the ſame Spirit with which they were.written; he that regardeth truth 
in the inward parts, making him to underſtand wiſdom ſecretly. And the good man 
would often ſay, The ſcripture was not writ to beget pride and diſputations, and op- 
| © poſition to government; but moderation, and charity, and humility, and obedience, 
and peace, and piety in mankind; of which no good man did ever repent himſelf upon 
his death- bed. And that this was really his judgment, did appear in his future writings, _ 
and in all the actions of his liſe. Nor was this excellent man a ſtranger to the more 
light and airy parts of learning; as muſick and poetry; all which he had digeſted; -and 
made uſeful ; and of all which, the reader will have a fair teſtimony in what follows. 
Thus he continued his ſtudies in all quietneſs for the ſpace of three or more years; 
about which time he entred into ſacred orders, and was made both deacon and prieſt : 
and not long after, in obedience to the college ſtatutes, he was to preach either at faint 
Peter's Oxford, or at faint Paul's-crols London; and the laſt fell to his allotment. 
In order to which ſermon, to London he came, and immediately to the Shunamrtes 
houſe : which is a houſe ſo called, for that, beſides the ſtipend paid the preacher, there 
is proviſion made alſo for his lodging and diet two days before, and one day after his 
ſermon. This houſe was then kept by John Churchman, ſometimes a draper of good 
note in Watling-ſtreet, upon whom, after many years of plenty, poverty had at laſt 
come like an armed man, and brought him into a neceſſitous condition ; which tho ir 
be a puniſhment, is not always an argument of God's disfavour, for he was a vertuous 
man: I ſhall not yet give the like teſtimony of his wife, but leaye the reader to judge 
what follows. But to this Mr. Hooker came ſo wet, ſo weary and weather-beaten, 
that he was never known to expreſs more paſſion, than againſt a friend that diſſuaded 
him from footing it to London, and for hiring him no eaſier an horſe, (ſuppoſing the 
horſe trotted when he did not) and at this time alſo, ſuch a faintneſs and fear poſſeſt him, 
that he would not be perſuaded two days quietneſs, or any other means — be uſed to 
make him able to preach his Sunday's ſermon; but a warm bed, and reſt, and drink pro- 
per for a cold, given him by miſtreſs Churchman, and her diligent attendance added un- 
to it, enabled him to perform the office of the day, which was in or about the. year one 
thouſand five hundred cighty and one. 1 | 
And in this firſt appearance to the world, he was not fo happy as to be 
free from exceptions againſt a point of doctrine delivered in his ſermon, which was, hat 
in God there were tuo wills ; an antecedent, and 1 conſequent will : his firſt will. 


that 


Lat all mankind ſbould be ſaved; but his ſecond will was,” that thife-only ſhould be fa 
= — did live anfiverable to that degree of grace which he had offered or afforded them. 
This ſeemed to crols a late opinion of Mr. Calvins, and then taken for granted by ma- 


ay that had not a capacity to examine it, as it had been by him, and ath been ſince 


xvii 


ry opinion trenches upon the honour and juſtice of our merciful God. How he juſtify d 
this, I will not undertake to declare; but it was not excepted againſt (as Mr. Hooker 
declares in an occaſional anſwer to Mr. Travers) by John Elmer, then biſhop of Lon- 
Aan, at this time one of his auditors, and at laſt ane of his adyocares too, when Mr, 
Hooker was accuſed for it. or l N © 901310 1M) ene 


But the juſtifying of this doctrine did not prove of ſo bad conſequence, "is the kind: 0 


neſs of Mrs. Churchman's caring him of his late diſtemper and cold; for that was ſo 


gratefully apprehended by Mr. Hooker, that he thought himſelf bound itt Conſcience 


xo believe all that ſhe faid: ſo that the good man came to be perſuaded by her, that 
he was a man of a tender conſtitution; and, khat it was beſt for him to have a wife, 
that might prove a nurſe to him; ſuch a one as might both re e life, and make it 
more comfortable: and ſuch a one ſhe could and would provide for him, if hethought fit 
to marry.” Andhe not confidering, that the chilaren of this world are wiſer” in their 
generation tham the children of light ; but like a true Nathanael who feated no guile, 

Cecile he meant none; did give her ſuch a power as Eleagar was truſted with, when 
he was ſent to chuſe a wife for Iſaac; for even ſo he truſted her to chuſe for him, pro- 
miſing upon a fair ſummons to return to London, and accept of her choice; and he did 
ſo in that, or the year following. Now, the wife provided for him, was her daughter 
Joan, who brought him neither beauty nor portion ; and for her conditions, they were 
too like that wife's, which is by Solomon compared to a dripping houle : ſo that he had 


no reaſon to rejoice in the wife of his youth, but rather to tay with the holy propher, | 


 Wais me that 1 am conſtrained to have my habitation in the tents of Kedar | _ 

This choice of Mr. Hooker's (if it were his choice) may be wondred at: but let us 
conſider that the ee Ezekiel lays, there is a wheel within a wheel ; a ſecret ſa- 
cred wheel of providence (eſpecially in marriages) guided by his hand that a/low's not 
the race to the ſwift, nor bread to the wiſe, nor good wives to good men: and he that 


can bring good out of evil (for mortals are blind to ſuch reaſons) only knows why this 


bleſſing was denied to patient Job, and (as ſome think) to meek Mo/es, and to our as 
meek and patient Mr. Hooker. + But fo it was; and let the reader ceaſe to wonder, for 


affliction is a divine diet; which tho it be unpleaſing to mankind, yet almighty God hath 


often, very often impoſed it as good, tho bitter phyfick to thoſe children whoſe fouls 
are deareſt to him. . WES | ws 

And by this means the good man was drawn from the tranquillity of his college; 
from that garden of piety, of pleaſure, of peace, and a ſweet converſation, into the 
thorny wilderneſs of a buſy world; into choſe corroding cares that attend 'a married 
prieſt, and a country parſonage; which was Draiton apa ooo, in Buckmeghamfhire, 
(not far from Hilibusy, and in the dioceſs of Lincoln) to which he was preſented by 
Jom Cheny Eſquire (then patron of it) the ninth of December 1584. where he be- 
haved himſelf fo, as to give no occaſion of evil, but (as faint Pan adviſeth a miniſter 


of God) in e in affliftions, in angutſhes, in neceſſities, in poverty, and no 
- 


doubt in loug-ſuffering ; yet troubling no man with his diſcontents and wants. 
And in this mean condition he continued about a year; in which time his two pupils, 


Edwin Sandys, and George Cranmer, were returned from travel, and took a journey 


to Draiton to ſee their tutor; where they found him with a book in his hand (ir was 
the odes of Horace) he being then rending his fmall allotment of ſheep in a common 
field; which he told his pupils be was forced to do, for that his ſervant was then gone 
home to dine, and aſſiſt his wife to do ſome neceſſary houſhold buſineſs. When his ſer- 
vant returned and releaſed him, his two pupils attended him unto his houſe, where their 
beſt entertainment was his quiet company, which was preſently denyed them; for 
Richard was called to rock the cradle: and their welcome was ſo like this, that they 

aid but next morning, which was time enough to diſcover and pity their tutor's con- 
dition: and having in that time remembred and hraſed on many of the innocent 
recreations of their younger days, and by other fuch like diverſions, given him as much 
preſent pleaſure as their acceptable company and diſcourſe could afford him, they were for- 
cedtoleaye him to the company of his wife, and ſeek themſelves a quieter lodging. Bur 
at their parting from him, Mr. Crevmer ſaid. Good tutor, I am forry your lot is faln 


in no better ground, as to your and more fo our wife proves not a 
2 L — — 
ſtudies. 


more comfortable companion, after you ave \Ewied * 
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xXviii The life of Mr. Richard Hooker. 

* ſtudies” To whomthe good man replied, * My dear George, if ſaints have uſually a 

double ſhare in the miſeries of this life, I that am none, ought not to repine at what my 

* wiſe creator. hath appointed for me; but labour, as indeed I do daily, to ſubmit to his 

will, and poſſeſs my ſoul in patience and peace. ee 

Made maſter At their return to London, Edwin Sandys acquaints his father (then biſhop of Lon- 
of the Temple. Ian, and after arch-biſhop of 7074) with his tutor's fad condition, and ſollicits for his 
remoyal to ſome benefice that might give him a more comfortable ſubſiſtence : which 

his father did moſt willingly grant him, when it ſhould next fall into his power. And 

not long after this time, which was in the year one thouſand five hundred eighty and five, 
fe was Mr. Alvey (maſterof the Temple) died, who was a man of a ſtrict life, of great learning. 
dead, ard tne and of ſo Venerable behaviour, as to gain ſuch a degree of love and reverence from all 
ine month of Men that knew him, that he was generally known by the name of father Alvey. At the 
Auguſt, anno Temple reading, next after the death of this father Alvey, the arch-biſhop of Zur being 
1554 J. S. then at dinner with the judges, the reader and benchers of that ſociety, he met there 
with a condolement for the death of father Alvey, an high commendation of his ſaint- 

like life, and of his great merit both to God and man: and as they bewailed his death, 

ſo they wiſht for a like pattern of virtue and learning to ſucceed him. And here came 

in a fair occaſion for the arch-biſhop to commend Mr. Hooker to father Alveys place, 

which he did with ſo effectual an earneſtneſs, and that ſeconded with ſo many other teſ- 

timonies of his worth, that Mr. Hooker was ſent for from Draiton Beauchamp to Lon- 

don, and there the maſterſhip of the Temple propoſed unto him by the biſhop, as a greater 

freedom from his country cares, the advantage of a better ſociety, and a more liberal pen- 

ſion than his parſonage did afford him. But theſe reaſons were not powerful enough to 

incline him to a willing acceptance of it: his wiſh was rather to gain a better country 

| | | living, where he might be free from noiſe, (to 


+ This you may find in the Temple- records. Will. Ermſtead was expreſt r j 
maſter of the Temple at the diſſolution of the priory, and died 2 he = ſt the deſire of his heart) and eat. that 


Eliz. Richard Alvey, Bat. Divinity, Pat. 13. Feb. 2 Eliz. Magiſter bread which he might more properly call his 
r . 09 GONRY 200 QRSOEs. Wo ory Rd- 
Os Jeſt 33 Elie That — bother belgey DN Rich. ſtanding Us averſeneſs. he was at laſt perſuaded 
Hooker. to accept of the biſhop's propoſal ; and was by 
f patent for life made maſter of the Temple the 

t7 of March 1585. he be ing then in the 34th year of his age. 
But before any mention was made of Mr. Hooker for this place, two other divines 
Endeavours Were nominated to ſucceed Alvey; whereof Mr. Walter Travers, a diſciplinarian in his 
for Travers to judgment and practice, and preacher here in the afternoons, was chief, and recommended 


ww _ by Alvey himſelf on his death-bed, to be maſter after him: and no marvel, for 

J. S. Alveys and Traverss principles did ſomewhat correſpond. And many gentlemen 

of the houſe deſired him; which. deſire the lord treaſurer Bunghley was privy to, and 

by their requeſt, and his own inclination towards him being a good preacher, he moved 

the queen to allow of him: for the diſpoſal of the place was in her. But arch-biſhop 

IWhitgift knew the man, and his hot temper and principles, from the time he was fel- 

low of Trinity- college, and had obſerved his ſteps ever after: he knew how turbulently 

he had carried himſelf at the college, how he had diſowned the Eugliſh eſtabliſhed 

church, and epiſcopacy, and went to Geneva, and afterwards to Antwerp, to be or- 

dained miniſter, as he was by Villers and Cartwright, and others the heads of a con- 

gregation there : and ſo came back again more confirmed for the diſcipline. And know- 

ing alſo how much the doctrine and converſe of the maſter, to be placed here, would in- 

Oppoſed by fluence the gentlemen, and their influence and authority prevail in all parts of the 

the arebbilh. realm, where their habitations and eſtates were, that careful prelate made it his endea- 

your to ſtop Travers's coming in: and had a learned man in his view, and of principles 

more conformable and agreeable to the church, namely, one doctor Bond, the queen's 

chaplain, and well known to her. She wellunderſtanding the importance of this place, 

and knowing by the arch-biſhop what Travers was, by a letter hetimely writ to her 

majeſty upon the vacancy, gave particular order to the treaſurer to diſcourſe with the 
archbiſhop about it. | 

The lord treaſurer hereupon, in a letter, conſulted with the ſaid archbiſhop, and 

mentioned Travers to him, as one defired by many of the houſe. But the archbiſhop 

in his anſwer, plainly ſignified to his lordſhip, that he judged him altogether unfir, 

for the reaſons mentioned before; and that he had recommended to the queen ; Bond, 

as a very fit perſon. But however, ſhe declined him, fearing his bodily ſtrength to 

erform the 155 of the place, as ſhe did Travers for other cauſes. And by ef 

th aſide, ſhe avoided giving diſguſt to either of thoſe great men. This doctor Bond 

ſeems to be that doctor Nicolas Bond that afterwards was preſident of Magdalen col- 


lege, Oxon, and that was much abuſed by Martin Mar-prelate. 2 5 
eſe 


The life of Mr. Richard Hooker. ix 
Theſe particulars I have collected from a letter of the Oy to the queen, and 
other letters that paſſed between the archbiſhop and the lord treaſurer about this affair, 


while the maſterſhip was vacant. The paſſages whereof taken verbatim out of their 
ſaid letters, may deſerve here to be ſpecified for the ſatisfaction of the readers. 


And firſt, in the month of Auguſt, upon the death of the former maſter, the arch- 
biſhop wrote this following letter unto the queen. 


T may pleaſe. your majeſty to be adyertiſed, that the maſterſhip of the Temple is ya- The arch 
I cant by the death of Mr. Alvey. The living is not great, yet doth it require a lear- . el 
ned, diſcreet, and wiſe man, in reſpect of the company there: who being well directed ning the va- 
and taught, may do much good elſewhere in the commonwealth, as otherwiſe alſo the — 
may do much harm. And becauſe I hear there is ſuit made to your highneſs for one 
Mr. Travers, I thought it my duty to ſignify unto Fo majeſty, that the ſaid Travers 
hath been, aud is one of the chief and principal authors of üiſſenſion in this church, a 
contemner of the book of prayers, and of other orders by authority eſtabliſhed ; an 
earneſt ſeeker of innovation; and either in no degree of the miniſtry at all, or elſe 
ordered beyond the ſeas, not 2 to the form in this church of England uſed. 
Whoſe placing in that room, eſpecially by your majeſty, would greatly animate the 
« reſt of that faction, and do very much harm in ſundry reſpects. | 
V Your majeſty hath a chaplain of your own, doctor Bond, a man in my opinion very 
fit for that office, and willing allo to take pains therein, if it ſhall pleaſe your high- 
+ neſs to beſtow it upon him. Which I refer to your own moſt gracious diſpoſition : be- 
ſeeching almighty God long to bleſs, proſper, and preſerve your majeſty to his glory, 
and all our comforts. | 


Ss FG ae: eee 


Tour majeſty's moſt faithful 

From Croyden, the of ” ſervant and chaplai 
Auguſt, 1584. 3 | 7 | Jy Nin, 
Jo. Cantuar. 


Next, in a letter of the archbiſtiop to the lord treaſurer, dated from Lambeth, Sept. The archb. 
14. 1584. he hath theſe words: * I beſeech your lordſhip to help ſuch an one to the to — lord 
: l of the Temple as is known to be conformable to the laws and orders eſta- 

* bliſhed; and a defender, not a depraver of the preſent ſtate and government. He that 
* now readeth there is nothing leis, as I of my own knowledge and experience can 
* teſtify. Doctor Bond is deſirous of it, and I know not a fitter man. 


The lord treaſurer in a letter to the archbiſhop, dated from Oatlandi (where the 
queen now was) Sept. 17. 1584. thus wrote. The queen hath asked me what I 
thought of Travers to be maſter of the Temple. Whereunto I anſwered, that at th 
* requeſt of doctor Alvey in his ſickneſs, and a number of honeſt gentlemen of the Tem) 
ple, I had yielded my allowance of him to the place, ſo as he would ſhew himſelf con- 
* formable to the orders of the church. Whereunto I was informed, that he would fo 
be. But her majeſty told me, that your grace did not ſo allow of him. Which, I 
« ſaid, might be for ſome things ſuppoſed to be written by him in a book, intituled, 
De diſtiplina eccleſiaſtica. Whereupon her majeſty commanded me to write to your 
2 to know y our opinion, which I pray your grace to ſignify unto her, as God 
* ſhall move you. Surely it were great pity, that any impediment ſhould be occaſion to 
the contrary ; for he is well learned, very honeſt, and well allowed, and loved of the 
generality of that houſe. Mr. Bond told me, that your grace liked well of him; and 
io do] allo, as of one well learned and honeſt ; but, as I told him, if he came not to the 
place with ſome applauſe of the company: he ſhall be weary thereof. And yet I com- 
* mended him unto her majeſty, if Travers ſhould not have it. But her majeſty thinks 
him not fir for that place, becauſe of his infirmities. Thus wiſhing your grace aſſiſtance 
of God's Spirit, to govern your charge unblameable, 7 


From the court at Oatlands, . | | 
the 27 Sept. 1584. | Tour grace's to command, 


Will. Burghley. 
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Part of the archbiſhop's letter in anſwer to this, was to this tenour. ; 
* Mr. Travers, Whom your lordſhip names in your letter, is to no man better 


in anſwer '9. known, I think, than to my ſelf; I did elect him fellow of init - College, being be. 


the letter of 
the lord 
treaſurer. 


fore rejected by doctor Beaumont for his intolerable ſtomach ; whereof I had allo after- 
* wards ſuch experience, that I was forced by due puniſhment ſo to weary him, till he 
was fain to travel, and depart from the college to Gene va, otherwiſe he ſhould have 
been expelled for his want of conformity towards the orders of the houſe, and for 
* his pertinacy. Neither was there ever any under our government, in whom I found 
« leſs ſubmiſſion and humility than in him. Nevertheleſs, if time and years have now 
altered that diſpoſition, (which I cannot believe, ſeeing yet no token thereof, but rather 
the contrary) I will be as ready to do him good as any friend he hath. Otherwiſe J 
cannot in duty but do my endeayour to keep him from that place, where he may do ſo 
much harm, and do little or no good at all. For howſoever ſome commend him to 
your lordſhip and others, yet I think that the greater and better number of both the 
* temples have not ſo good an opinion of him. Sure I am, that divers grave, and of 
the beſt affected of them, have ſhewed their miſliking of him ro me; not only out of 
* reſpec of his diſorderlineſs in the manner of the communion, and contempt of the 
* prayers, but alſo of his negligence in reading; whoſe lectures, by their report, are 
* ſo barren of matter, that his hearers take no commodity thereby. 
The book de diſciplina eccleſiaſtica, by common opinion, hath been reputed of his 
« penning, ſince the firſt publiſhing of it. And by divers arguments I am moved to make 
no doubt thereof. The driſt of which book is wholly againſt this ſtate and government. 


Wberein alſo, among other things, he condemneth the taking and paying of firſt-fruits, 


'* tenths, Sc. And therefore, unleſs he will teſtify his conformity by ſubſcription, as 


all others do, which now enter into eccleſiaſtical livings ; and make proof unto me, 
that he is a miniſter ordered according to the laws of this church of England, as I verily 
believe he is not, becauſe he forſook his place in the college upon that account, I can 
by no means yield my conſent to the placing him there, or elſewhere, in any function 


* of this church. 


|; . 
| And here I ſhall make a = and, that the reader may the better judge of what fol- 
lows, give him a character of t 


e times, and temper of the people of this nation, when Mr. 
Hooker had his admiſſion into this place; a place which he accepted rather than deſired: 
and yet here he promiſed himſelf a virtuous quietneſs, that bleſſed tranquillity which he 
always prayed and laboured for; that ſo he might in peace bring forth the fruits of peace, 


and glorify God by uninterrupted prayers and praiſes : for this he always thirſted ; and 


yet this was denied him. For his admiſſion into this place was the very beginning of 
thoſe oppoſitions and anxieties, which till then this good man was a ſtranger to, and of 


which the reader may gueſs by what follows. 
In this character of the times, I ſhall, by the reader's favour, and for his information, 


look fo far back as to the beginning of the reign of queen Eligabeth; a time in which 


the many pretended titles to the crown, the frequent treaſons, the doubts of her fuc- 


ceſſor, the late civil war, and the ſharp perſecution that had raged to the effuſion of [0 


much blood in the reign of queen Mary, were freſh in the memory of all men; and theſe 


begot fears in the moſt pious and wiſeſt of this nation, leſt the like days ſhould return a- 
gain to them or their preſent poſterity. The apprehenſion of which dangers begot an 
earneſt deſire of a ſettlement in the church and ſtate ; believing there was no other pro- 
bable way to make them ſit quietly under their own vines and fig-rrees, and enjoy the 
deſired fruit of their labours. But time, and peace, and plenty, begot /e/feends ; and 
thoſe begot animoſſtier, envy, oppoſition, and unthankfulne/s for thoſe bleſſings for 
wh they lately thirſted, being then the very utmoſt of their deſires, and even beyond 
their hopes. — a 
This * the temper of the times in the beginning and progreſs of her reign; and thus 
it continued too long: for thoſe very people that had enjoyed the deſires of their heart? 
in a reformation from the church of Rome, became at laſt ſo like the grave, as never to 
be ſatisſied; but were ſtill thirſting for more and more, neglecting to pay that obedience to 
government, and perform thoſe vows to God, which they made in their days of adverſi- 
ties and fears: fo that in ſhort time there appeared three ſeveral intereſts, each of them 
fearleſs and reſtleſs in the proſecution of their deſigns; they may for diſtinction be called, 
the acive romaniſts, the reſtleſt nonconformiſts (of which there were many ſorts) and 
the paſſive peaceable protefiant. The counſels of the firſt conſidered and reſolved on in 
Rome : the ſecond in Scotland, in Geneva, and in divers ſelected, ſecret, e 
| conventicles, 


© 
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conventicles, both there, and within the boſom of our own nation: the thitd pleaded 
and defended their cauſe by eſtabliſh'd laws, both eccleſiaſtical and civil; and if they 
were active, it was to prevent the other two from deſtroying what was by thoſe known 
laws happily cſtabliſh'd to them and their poſterity: 8 | | 

I ſhall forbear to mention the very many and as dangerous { pop of the romaniſis againſt 
the church and ſtate : becauſe, what is principally intended in this digreſſion, is an ac- 
count of the opinions and qo of the nonconformiſts ; againſt whoſe judgment and 
practice Mr. voker became at laſt, but moſt unwillingly, to be ingaged in a book-war ; 
a war which he maintained not as againſt an enemy, but with the jpirit of meekneſs and 


reaſon, 5 
In which number of nonconformiſts, though ſome might be ſincere and well-meaning Nonconfor- 


men, whoſe indiſcreet zeal might be ſo like charity, as thereby to cover a multitude of 1 
errors, yet of this party there were many that were ſſeſt with an high degree of 
ſpiritual wickedneſs; I mean with an innate reſtleſs radical pride and malice; I mean 
not thoſe leſſer ſins that are more viſible and more properly carnal, and fins againſt a 
man's ſelf, as gluttony and drunkenneſs, and the like (om which good Lord deliver 
us!) but ſins of an higher nature; becauſe more unlike the nature of God, which is 
joue, and mercy, and peace; and more like the devil, (who is not a glutton, nor can be 
drunk, and yet is a devil) thoſe wickedneſſes of malice, and revenge, and oppoſition, 
and a complacence in working and beholding confuſion (which are more properly his 
work, who is the enemy and diſturber of mankind ; and greater ſins, tho many will not 
believe it) men whom a furious zeal and prejudice had blinded, and made incapable of 
hearing reaſon, or adhering to the ways of peace; men whom pride and ſelf-conceit had 
made to overvalue their own wiſdom, and become pertinacious, and to hold fooliſh and 
unmannerly diſj = e thoſe men which they ought to reverence, and thoſe laws 
which they ought to obey ; men that laboured and joyed to /peak evil of government, 
and then to be the authors of confuſion ( of confuſion as it is confuſion ) whom compa- 
ny, and converſation, and cuſtom had blinded, and made inſenſible that theſe were er- 
rors ; and at laſt became ſo reſtleſs, and ſo hardned in their opinions, that like thoſe- 
which periſh'd in the gain-ſaying of Core, ſo theſe died without repenting theſe ſpiritual 
wickedneſſes, of which Copprnger and Hacker, and their adherents, are too fad teſtimo- 
nies, 

And in theſe times, which tended thus to confuſion, there were alſo many others that 
pretended to tenderneſs of conſcience, refuſing to ſubmit to ceremonies, or to take an 
oath before a lawful magiſtrate : and yet theſe very men did in their ſecret conventicles, 
covenant and ſwear to each other, to be aſſiduous and faithful in uſing their beſt endea- 
vours to ſet up a church-government that they had not agreed on. To which end, there 
were many ſelect parties that wandered up and down, and were active in ſowing diſcon- 
tents and ſedition, by venomous and ſecret murmurings, and a diſperſion of ſcurrilous 
pamphlets and libels againſt the church and ſtate ; bur eſpecially againſt the biſhops : b 
which means, together with very bold, and as indiſcreet ſermons, the common 1 
became ſo phanatick, as ſaint Peter obſerved there were in his time, ſome that aral the 
ſcripture to their own deſtruttion : To by theſe men, and this means, many came to be- 
live the 4z/bops to be antichriſt, and the only obſtructors of God's diſcipline ; and many 
of them were at laſt given over to ſuch deſperate deluſions, as to find out a text in the re- 


velation of ſaint John, that autichriſt was to be overcome by the ſword, which they were 
yery ready to take into their hands. So that thoſe very men, that began with — 


meek petitions, proceeded to print publick admonitions; and then to en remon- © 
ſirances ; and at laſt (having like David number'd who was not, and who was, for their 
cCauſe) they got a ſuppoſed certainty of ſo great a party, that they durſt threaten fiiſt the 
biſhops, and not long after, both the queen and parliament ; to all which they were ſe- 
cretly — — by the earl of Leiceſter, then in great favour with her majeſty, and the 


reputed cheriſher and and patron: general of theſe pretenders to tenderneſs of conſcience ; 
whom he uſed as a facrilegious ſnare ro farther his deſign, which was by their means to 
bring ſach an odium upon the biſhops, as to procure an alienation of their lands and a 
large properties of them for himſelf : which avaritious deſire had ſo blinded his reaſon, 
that his ambitious and greedy hopes had almoſt flattered him into preſent poſſeſſion 
of Zambeth-houſe. | | Egon 

And to theſe ſtrange and dangerous undertakings, the nonconformiſts of this nation 
were much encouraged and heightned by a correſpondence and confederacy with that 
brotherhood in Scorland; fo that here they became fo bold, that one“ told the queen o- wc, Dering: 
penly in a ſermon, /he was lite an untamed heifer, that would not be ruled by God's | 
People, but obſtrutted his diſcipline. And in Scotland they were more confi * 

| crc 
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* See biſhop there they declared her an atheiſt, and grew to ſuch an height as not to be accountable 
Spore _— he for any thing ſpoken againſt her; 0 or for treaſon againſt their own king, if Joh in 
church of Scor· Lhe pulpit : ſhewing at laſt ſuch a diſobedience even to him, that his mother being in 
land. England, and then in diſtreſs, and in priſon, and in danger of death, the church denied 
the king their prayers for her ; and at another time, when he had — a day of 
feaſting, their church declared for a general faſt, in oppoſition to his authority. | | 
To this height they were grown in both nations, and by theſe means there was diſtil- 
led into the minds of the common 17 1 ſuch other venomous and turbulent principles, 
as were inconſiſtent with the ſafety of the church and ſtate, and theſe, vented ſo daringly, 
that beſide the loſs of life and limbs, the church and ſtate were both forced to uſe ſuch 
other ſeverities as will not admit of an excuſe, if it had not been to prevent confuſion, 
and the perillous conſequences of it ; which, without ſuch prevention, would in a ſhort 
time have brought unavoidable ruin and miſery to this numerous nation. | 
Theſe errors and animoſities were ſo remarkable, that they begot wonder in an ingeni- 
ous Italian, who being about this time come newly into this nation, writ ſcoffingly to a 
friend in his own country ; That the. common people of England were wiſer than 
the wiſeſt of his nation; for here the very women and ſhop-keepers were able to judge 
of predeſtination, and determine what laws were fit to be made concerning church 
government ; then, what were fit to be obeyed or aboliſhed. That they were more able 
(or at leaſt thought ſo) to raiſe and determine perplexed caſes of conſtience, than the 
moſt learned colleges in Italy. That men of the 8 hteſt learning, and the moſt ignorant 
of the common people were mad for a new, or ſuper, or re- reformation of religion; and 
that in this they appeared like that man, who would never ceaſe to whet, and whet his 
knife; till there was no ſteel left to make it uſeful. And he concluded his letter with this 
_ obſeryation, that thoſe very men that were moſt buſy in oppoſitions, and diſputations, 
and controverſies, and finding out the faults of their governours, had uſually the leaſt of 
humility and mortification, or of the power 45 godlineſs. | 
And to heighten all theſe diſcontents and dangers, there was alſo ſprung up a generati- 
on of godleſs men; men that had ſo long given way to their own luſts and deluſions ; 
and had ſo often, and ſo highly oppoſed the bleſſed motions of his bleſſed Spirit, and 
the inward light of their own conſciences, that they had thereby ſinned themſelves to 
a belief of what they would, but were not able to believe ; into a belief, which is 
repugnant even to human nature (for the heathens believe there are many gods) but 
theſe have ſinned themſelves into a belief, that there is no God: and ſo findingi no- 
thing in themſelves, but what is worſe than nothing, began to wiſh what they were 
not able to hope for, that they ſhould be like the beaſts that periſh; and, in wicked 
company (which is the atheiſts ſanctuary) were ſo bold as to ſay ſo : tho the worſt 
of mankind, when he is left alone at midnight, may wiſh, but cannot then think 
5 Into this wretched, this reprobate condition, many had then ſinned them- 
ſelves. | | | | 
And now, when the church was peſtered with them, and with all theſe other irregu- 
larities ; when her lands were in danger of alienation, her power at leaſt neglected, and 
her peace torn to pieces by ſeveral ſchiſms, and ſuch hereſies as do uſually attend that fin ; 
when the common people ſeemed ambitious of doing thoſe very things which were atten- 
| ded with moſt dangers, that thereby they might be puniſhed, and then applauded and pi- 
tied; when they called the ſpirit of oppoſition a tender conſcience, and complained. of 
perſecution, becauſe they wanted power to perſecute others; when the giddy multitude 
Taged, and became reſtleſs to find out miſery for themſelves and others; and the rab- 
ble would herd themſelves together, and endeavour to govern and act in ſpite of au- 
_ thority : in this extremity, fear, and danger of the church and ſtate, when to ſuppreſs 
the growing evils of both, they needed a man of prudence and piety, and of an high 
and fearleſs fortitude ; they were bleſt in all by John Whitgift his being made arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; of whom ingenious fir Henry Wotton (that knew him well) 
hath left this true character, that he was a man of a reverend and ſacred memory; 
and of the primitive temper à man of ſuch a temper, as when the church by low- 
_ tines of ſpirit did earch in higheſt examples f virtue. 
And tho I dare not undertake to add his character, yet I ſhall neither do right 
to this diſcourſe, nor to my reader, if I forbear to give him a further and ſhort account 
of the life and manners of this excellent man ; and it ſhall be ſhort, for I long to end 
5 — that I may lead my reader back to Mr, Hooker, where we left him at the 
emple. | | 
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Jom WWhitgift was born in the county of Lincoln, of a family that was antient, and 5eme iccotnt 
noted to be prudent and affable, and genteel by nature. He was educated in Cam- of Wiirgift, 
bridge ; much of his learning was acquir'd in Pembroke-hall, where Mr. Bradford the a — © 
martyr was his tutor : from thence he was removed to Peter-houſe ; from thence to be 

" maſter of Pembroke-hall ; and from thence to the maſterſhip of Triuityrcollege. About 
which time the queen made him her chaplain ; and not long after prebend of EH, and 
then dean of Lincoln; and having for many years paſt looked upon him with much reve- 

rence and favour, gave him a fair . N of both, by giving him the biſhoprick of 
Worceſter, and (which was not a uſual fav our) forgiving him his firſt-fruits ; then by 

conſtituting him vice-preſident of the principality of //a/es. And having for ſeyeral 

years experimented his wiſdom, his juſtice and moderation in the manage of her af- 

firs, in both theſe places, ſhe in the twenty- ſixth of her reign made him archbiſhop of 

Canterbury ; and, not long after, of her priyy-council ; and truſted him to manage all 

her eccleſiaſtical affairs of preferments. In all which removes, he was like the ark, 

which left a bleſſing upon the place where it reſted ; and in all his imployments, was 

like Jehoida that d good unto Iſrael. | | | x 

Theſe were the ſteps of this biſhop's aſcenſion to this place of dignity and cares; in 

which place (to ſpeak Mr. Camden's very words in his annals) he devoutly conſecrated 

both his whole life to God, and his painful labours to the good of his church. And 

yet in this place he met with many oppoſitions in the regulation of church: affairs, 

which were much diſorder'd at his entrance, by reaſon of the age and remiſneſs of * or rather 

biſhop Grindal (his immediate predeceſſor) the activity of the nonconformiſts, and <4 + ks 2 

their chief aſſiſtant the earl of Leiceſter; and indeed, by too many others of the like and eh 

ſacrilegious principles. With theſe he was to encounter; and tho he wanted neither tration, 
courage nor a good cauſe, yet he foreſaw, that without a great meaſure of the queen's tt (eg. 
favour, it was impoſſible to ſtand in the breach that was made into the lands and immu- ther wid che 
nities of the church, or to maintain the remaining rights of it. And therefore by juſti- ys 72 : 
fiable ſacred inſinuations, ſuch as ſaint Paul to Agrippa, (Agrippa, believeſt thou? 8 ; 
know thou believeſt) he wrought himſelf into ſo great a degree of fayour with her, as by when the ec- 
his pious uſe of it, hath got both of them a greater degree of fame in this world, and gui at 
of glory in that into which they are now entred. 12 managed by 
His rfſerits to the queen, and her favours to him were ſuch, that /he called him hey certain ebd. 

little black husband, and called his ſervants her ſervants : and the ſaw fo viſible and A 

bleſſed a ſincerity ſhine in all his cares and endeavours for the church's, and for her 

good, that ſhe was ſuppoſed to truſt him with the very ſecrets of her ſoul, and to make 

him her confeſſor : of which ſhe gave many fair teſtimonies ; and of which one was, 

That ſhe would never eat fleſh in lent, without obtaining a licence from her little black 

husband; and would often ſay, She pitied him becauſe ſhe truſted him, and had eaſed 

herſelf by laying the burden of all her clerg y-cares upon his ſhoulders, which ſhe was 

certain he managed with ee and piety. Tot Cp ages 
| T ſhall not keep my ſelf within the promiſed rules of brevity in this aceount of his 

intereſt with her majeſty, and his care of the church's rights, if in this digreſſion 1 

ſhould enlarge to particulars; and therefore my defire is, that one example may ſerve 

for a teſtimony of ny And that the reader may the better underſtand it, he may 

take notice, that not many years before his being made archbiſhop, there paſſed an act 

or acts of parliament intending the better preſervation of church lands, by recalling 

a power which was veſted in others to ſell or leaſe them, by lodging and truſting the 

future care and protection of them only in the crown: and amongſt many that made a 

bad uſe of this power or truſt of the queen's, the earl of Leiceſter was one; and the 

good biſhop having by his intereſt with her majeſty put a ſtop to the earl's ſacrilegious 

deſigns, they two fell to an open oppoſition before her; after which they both quitted 

the room, not friends in appearance. But the biſhop made a ſudden and a ſeaſonable 

return to her majeſty,- (for he found her alone) and-ſpake to her with great humility 

and reverence, and to this purpoſe : . 


* I beſeech your majeſty to hear me with patience, and to believe that your's and His ſpeech te 
* the church's ſaſety are dearer to me than my life; but my conſcience dearer than e deen. 
both: and therefore give me leave to do my duty, and tell you, that princes are de- 
puted nurſing fathers of the church, and owe it a protection; and therefore God for- 
id that you ſhould be ſo much as paſſive in her ruin, when you may prevent it; or 
that I ſhould behold it without horror and deteſtation, or ſhould forbear to tell your 
majeſty of the ſin and danger. And tho you and my ſelf are born in an age of frail- 
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ties, when the primitive piety and care of the church's lands and immunities are much 
decayed ; yet (madam) let me beg that you will but firſt conſider, and then you 
will believe there are ſuch ſins as prophaneneſs and ſacrilege; for if there were nt, 
they could not have names in holy writ ; and particularly in the new teſtament. 
And I beſeech you to conſider, that tho our Saviour ſaid, He zudged no man; and 
to teſtify it, would not judge nor divide the inheritance b twixt the two brethren, 
nor would judge the woman taken in adultery ; yet, in this point of the church's 
rights, he was ſo zealous, that he made himſelf both the accuſer and the judge, and 
the executioner to puniſh theſe things; witneſſed, in that he himſelf made the whip 
to drive the prophaners out of the temple ; overthrew the tables of the money-changers, 
and drove them out of it. And conſider, that it was ſaint Pau that ſaid to thoſe 
chriſtians of his time that were offended with idolatry, yet, Thou that abhorreſt 
idols, daft thou commit ſacrilege ? ſuppoſing, I think, ſacrilege to he the greater 
ſin. This may occaſion your majeſty to conſider, that there is ſuch a fin as facri- 
lege; and to incline you to prevent the curſe that will follow it, I beſeech you 
allo to conſider, that Conſtantine the firſt chriſtian emperor, and Helena his mother; 
that king Edgar, and Edward the Confeſſor, and indeed many others of your prede- 
ceſſors, and many private chriſtians, have alſo given to God, and to his church, 
much land, and many immunities, which they might have given to thoſe of their 
own families, and did not; but gave them as an abſolute right and ſacrifice to 
God: and with theſe immunities and lands they have intailed a, cyrſe upon 
the alienators of them; God prevent your majeſty from being liable to that 
care fff „ „ 111908 
And, to make you that are truſted with their preſervation, the better to under- 
ſtand the danger of it; I beſeech you forget nat, that, beſides theſe curſes, the 
church's land and power have been alſo endeavour'd to be preſerved, as far as human 
reaſon and the law of this nation have been able to preſerve them, by an immediate 
and moſt ſacred obligation on the conſciences af the princes of this realm. - For 
they that conſult magna charta, ſhall find, that as all your predeceſſors were at 
their coronation, ſo you alſo were {worn before all the nobility and biſhops then pre- 
ſent, and in the preſence of God, and in his ſtead to him that anointed you, 70 
maintain the church-lands, and the rights belon 619g to it; and this teſtified openly 
at the holy altar, by laying your hands on the bible then lying upon it. And not 
only nagna charta, but many modern ſtatutes have denounced a curſe on thoſe 
that break magna charta. And now what account can be given for the breach of 
this oath at the laſt great day, either by your majeſty, or by me, if it be wilful- 
ly, or but negligently violated, I know not. 


* And therefore, good madam, let not the late lord's exceptions againſt the failings 


of ſome few clergy-men prevail with you to puniſh oterity, for the errors of this 
preſent age; let particular men ſuffer for their particular errors, but let God and his 
church have their right: and tho I pretend not to propheſy, yet I beg poſterity to 
take notice of what is already become viſible in many families; That church land. 
added to an antient inheritance, hath proved like a moth fretting a garment, and ſe- 
cretly conſumed both or like the eagle that ſtole a coal from the altar, and there- 
by ſet her neſt on fire, which conſumed both her young eagles, and her ſelf that ſtole it. 
And, tho I ſhall forbear to ſpeak reproachfully of your father; yet, I beg you to 
take notice, that a part of the church's rights, added to the vaſt treaſure left him 
by his father, hath been conceived to bring an unavoidable conſumption upon both, 
notwithſtanding all his diligence to preſerve it. 5 | 
And conſider, that after the violation ofthoſe laws, to which he had {worn in zuag- 
na charta, God did ſo far deny him his reſtraining grace, that he fell into greater fins 
than I am willing to mention. Madam, religion 1s the foundation and cement of 
hyman ſocieties : and, when they that ſerve at God's altar, ſhall be expoſed to po- 
yerty, then religion it ſelf will be expoſed to ſcorn, and become contemptible; as 
you may already obſerve in too many poor N in this nation. And there- 
fore, as you are by a late act or acts entruſted with a . power to preſerve or 
waſte the church's lands; yer, diſpoſe of them for Jeſus ſake as the donors intended; 
let neither falſhood nor flattery beguile you to do otherwiſe ; and put a ſtop (I be- 
ſeech Þ hou, to the approaching ruins of God's church, 2 expect comfort at 
the laſt great day; for kings muſt be judged. Pardon this affectionate plainneſs, my 

* moſt dear ſovereign, and Ter me beg to be ſtill continued in your favour; and the 
Lord till continue you in his. 
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he queen's patience hearing this affectionate ſpeech, her future care to preſerve the 
chùreb's rights, which till then had been neglected, may appear a fair teſtimony, that 
he made her's and the church's good the chiefeſt of his cares, and that ſhe alſo thought 
ſo, And of this there were ſuch daily teſtimonies given, as begot betwixt them ſo mu- 
tual a joy and confidence, that they ſeemed born to believe and do good to each other: 
ſhe not doubting his piety to be more than all his eppoſers, which were many, and 
thoſe powerful too ; nor his prudence equal to the chiefeſt of her council, who were 
then as remarkable for active wiſdom, as thoſe dangerous times did require, or this na- 
tion did eyer enjoy. And in this condition he continued twenty years, in which time 
he faw ſome flowings, but many more ebbings of her fayour towards all men that op- 
ſed him, eſpecially the earl of Lezceſier - ſo that God ſeemed ſtill to keep him in 
er fayour, that he might preſerve the remaining church- lands and immunities from ſa- 
crilegious alienations. And this good man deſerved all the honour and power with 
which ſhe truſted him ; for he was a pious man, and naturally of noble and grateful 
principles: he caſed her of all her church-cares by his wiſe manage of them; he gave 
ler faithful and prudent counſels in all the extremities and dangers of her temporal 
affairs, which were very many ; he lived to be the chief comfort of her life in her 
declining age; to be then moſt frequently with her, and her aſſiſtant at her private 
deyotions ; to be the greateſt comfort of her ſoul upon her death-bed, to be preſent at 
the expiration of her laſt breath; and to behold the cloſing of thoſe eyes that had 
long looked upon him with reverence and affection. And let this alſo be added, that 
he was the chief mourner at her {ad funeral ; nor let this be forgotten, that within a 
few hours after her death, he was the happy proclaimer that king James (her peaceful 
ſucceſſor) was heir to the crown. 

Let me beg of my reader, that he allow me to ſay a little, and but a little, more of 
this good biſhop ; and I ſhall then preſently lead him back to Mr. Hooker : and, be- 
cauſe I would. haſten, I will mention bur one part of the biſhop's charity and humi- 
lity ; but this of both. He built a large alms-houſe near to his own palace at Croyder 
in Surrey, and endowed it with maintenance for a maſter and twenty eight poor men 
and women ; which he viſited ſo often, that he knew their names and diſpoſitions ; 
and was ſo truly humble, that he called them brothers and ſiſters : and ben er the 
queen deſcended to that lowlineſs to dine with him at his palace in Lambeth, (which 
was very often) he would uſually the next day ſhew the like lowlineſs to his poor bro- 
thers and ſiſters at Croyden, and dine with them at his hoſpital ; at which time, you 
may believe there was joy at the table. e 
And at this place he built alſo a fair free-ſchool, with a good accommodation and 
maintenance for the maſter and ſcholars. Which gave juſt occaſion for Boy/e Siſi. then 
embaſſador for the French king, and refident here, at the biſhop's death, to ſay, The 
* biſhop had publiſhed many learned books; but a free-ſchool to train up youth, and 
an hoſpital to lodge and maintain, aged and poor people, were the beſt. evidences / of 
* chriſtian learning that a biſhop could leave to poſterity.” This good biſhop lived to 
ſee king Zames ſettled in peace, and then fell ſick at Lambeth ; of which the king ha- 
ving notice, went to viſit him, and found him in his bed in a declining condition, and 
very weak; and after ſome ſhort diſcourſe, the king aſſured him, He had à great affec- 
tion for bim, and bigh value for his. prudence and virtues, which were ſo, uſeful for 
the church, that he would earneſtly beg his life of God. To which he teplied, 
Pro eccleſia Dei, pro eccleſia Dei which were the laſt words he ever ſpake; there- 
3 ling, That as in his life, ſo at his death, his chiefeſt care was of God's 
church. x . 
This John Whitgift was made archbiſhop in the year one thouſand five hundred 
eighty and three. fa which buſy place, he continued twenty years and ſome months; 
and in which time, Fs may believe he had many trials of his courage and patience 
but his motto was, Vincit, qui patitur; i. e. He conquers that endures. And he made it 
good. re of his many tryals were occaſion d by the then powerful earl of Leiceſter. 
who did ſtill (bur ſecretly) raiſe and cheriſh a faction of non-conformiſts to oppoſe him; 
eſpecially one Thomas Cartwright, a man of noted learning; ſometime contemporary 
with the biſhop in Cambridge, and of the ſame college, of which Dr. VMhitgiſt, before 
he was biſhop, was maſter : in which place there began ſome emulations, (the parti- 
culars I forbear) and ar laſt open and high oppoſitions betwixt them, and in which you 
may believe Mr. Cartturight was moſt faulty, if his expulſion out of the univerſity can 
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; And in this diſcontent, long before the earl's death (which was one thouſand five 
hundred eighty and eight) Mr. Cartwright appeared a chief cheriſher of a party that 
were for the Geneva church-government ; and to effect it, he ran himſelf into many 
dangers both of liberty and life ; a ing to juſtify himſelf and his party in man 
remonſtrances (eſpecially that called the Admonition to —_ e Which 1 
he cauſed to be printed; to which the doctor made an anſwer, and Cartwright re- 

lied upon bim; and then the doctor having rejoined to his reply, (however Mr Cart. 
wright would not be ſatisfied) he wrote no more, but left the reader to be judge which 
J. F. had maintained their cauſe with moſt charity and reaſon. [And to poſterity he left 
ſuch a learned and moſt uſeful book, as does abundantly eſtabliſh the reformation and 
conſtitution of our church, and vindicate it againſt all the cavils of the innoya- 

tors. 1 | 

Alter ſome years the doctor being preferred to the ſee, firſt of Yorceſter, and then 

of Canterbury, Mr. Cartwright, after his ſhare of trouble and impriſonment (for ſer- 
ting up new presbyteries in divers places, againſt the eſtabliſh'd order) having received 
from the archbiſhop many perſonal favours, retired himſelf to a more private living, 
which was at Warwick, where he became maſter of an hoſpital, and lived quietly, and 
grew rich ; and where the archbiſhop gave him a licence to preach, upon promiſe not 
to meddle with controverſies, but incline his hearers to piety and moderation : and 
this promiſe he kept during his life, which ended one thouſand fix hundred and two, the 
_ iſhop ſurviving him but one year, each ending his days in perfect charity with the 
Other. | 25 . 
1 [Tis true, the archbiſhop treated Cartwright with ſuch a civility as gained much 
on him, and made him declare unto his patron, the earl of Leiceſter, how much 
the archbiſhop's human carriage had endeared him to him ; and withal ſhewed his de- 
ſire that he might have liberty ſometimes to have acceſs to him; profeſſing that he 
would ſeek to perſuade all with whom he had concern and converſe, to keep up an 
union with the church of England. This, I ſay, is certain; but it is not ſo certain, 
that the archbiſhop gave cog, ow a licence to preach. It appears, that in the year 
1585, he refuſed to grant him, however ſollicited by LZezceſter's own letter to do it: 
and notwithſtanding Cartwrzght's promiſes, he required more ſpace of time to be ſa- 
tisfied of his conformity. For the elucidation whereof, and ſome further light into this 
matter, let both theſe letters be read and confider'd ; the former, of the earl to the 
archbiſhop ; the latter, of the archbiſhop to the earl. | 


M good lord, | | | 
The earl of I Moſt heartily thank you for your favourable and courteous uſage of Mr. Cart- 
archbiſhop 8 wright, who hath ſo exceeding kindly taken it alſo, as, I aſſure your grace, he 
concerning * Cannot * enough of it. I truſt it ſhall do a great deal of good. And 1 
Mr. Cart- and profeſſeth to me, to take no other courſe, but to the drawing of all men to 
MM * the unity of the church ; and that your grace hath ſo dealt with him, as no man 
* ſhall ſo command him, and diſpoſe of him, as you ſhall : and doth mean to let this 
opinion publickly be known, even in the pulpit ; (if your grace ſo permit him) what 
he himſelf will, and would all others ſhould do, for obedience to the laws eſtabliſh- 
ed. And if any little ſcruple be, it is not great, and eaſy to be reformed by your 
grace; whom I do moſt heartily entreat to continue your favour and countenance to- 
> Wards him, with ſuch acceſs ſometimes as your leiſure may permit. For I perceive 
55 he doth much deſire and crave it, Sc. Thus, my good lord, pray ing to God to 
« bleſs his church, and to make his ſervants conſtant and faithful, I bid your grace 

* farewel. 8 8 
on | our grace's very aſſured friend, 

Arthe court, this =< gr ' — i fr | 


Lat of July, 7 1 Rob. Leiceſter. 


To which letter the archbiſhop returned this anſwer. 


The archbi- * N A R. Cartwright ſhall be welcome to me at all times, and uſing himſelf quietly, 
ſhop to the « as becomes him, and as I hope he will, he ſhall find me willing to do him 
/ My « any good; but to grant unto him, as yet, my licence to preach, without nous 
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tryal, I cannot ; eſpecially ſecing he proteſteth himſelf to be of the ſame mind he was 
at the writing of his book, for the matter thereof, tho not for the manner; my ſelf 
alſo, I thank God, not altered in any point by me ſet down, to the contrary ; 
and knowing many things [in his book] to be very dangerous. Wherefore, not- 
withſtanding, I am content and ready to be at peace with him, ſo long as he 
« liveth peaceably ; yet doth my conſcience and duty forbid me to give unto him 
c any further publick approbation, until be better perſuaded of his conformity. 
And ſo being bold to uſe my accuſtomed plainneſs with your good lord- 
« ſhip, I commit you to the tuition of almighty God; this 17th of Faly, 


© 1585-] 


And now after this long digreſſion made for the information of my reader concern- 
ing what follows, I bring him back to venerable Mr. Hooker, where we left him 
in the Temple, and where we ſhall find him as deeply engaged in a controverſy with 
Walter Travers, a friend and favourite of Mr. Cartwright's, as doctor Whitgift had 
ever been with Mr. Cartwright himſelf, and of which I ſhall proceed to give this fol- 


lowing account. 22 ok 
And firſt this; That tho the pens of Mr. Cartwright and doctor Mhitgiſt were now at 
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reſt, and had been a great while, yet there was ſprung up a new generation of reſtleſs 


men, that by company and clamours became poſſeſt of a faith which they ought to have 
kept to themſelves, but could not: men that were become poſitive in afſerting, That a 
papiſt cannot be ſaved : inſomuch, that about this time, at the execution of the queeti 
of Scots, the biſhop that preached her funeral ſermon ( which was doctor Howland, then 
biſhop of Peterborough) was reviled for not being poſitive for her damnation. And be- 
ſides this boldneſs of their becoming God's, fo far as to ſet limits to his mercies ; 
there was not only Martin . bur other venomous books daily printed 
and diſperſed ; books that were ſo abſurd and ſcurrilous, that the graver divines diſ- 
dained them an anſwer. And yet theſe were grown in high eſteem with the common 
people, till Tom Naſh appeared againſt them all, who was a man of a ſharp wit, and the 
maſter of a ſcoffing ſatirical merry pen, which he employ'd to diſcover the abſurdities of 
thoſe blind malicious ſenſeleſs pamphlets, and ſermons as ſenſeleſs as they: Naſh his an- 
ſwers being like his books, which bore theſe ticles, Au almond for parrot ; A fig for my 
god-ſon ; Come crack me this nut, and the like: ſo that his merry wit made ſuch a 
diſcovery of their abſurdities, as (which is ſtrange) he put a greater ſtop to theſe 
malicious pamphlets, than a much wiſer man had been able. 1 


And now the reader is to take notice, That at the death of father Avey, who was The contro- 


nne. 


maſter of the Temple, this Walter Travers was lecturer there for the evening ſer- ver) be- 


tween Hooker 


mons, which he preached with great approbation, eſpecially of the younger gentlemen and Travers 


of that ſociety ; and for ithe moſt part approved by Mr. Hooker himſelf, in the mid(t 
of their oppoſitions. For he continued lecturer a part of his time ; Mr. Travers being 
indeed a man of competent learning, of winning behaviour, of a blameleſs life. But 
he had taken orders by the presbyters in Antwerp, and if in any thing he was tranſ- 
ported, it was in an extreme deſire to {et up that government in this nation: for the 
promoting of which he had a correſpondence with Theodore Beza at Geneva, and others 
in Scotland; and was one of the chiefeſt aſſiſtants to Mr. Cartwright in that de- 


ſion. : 
Mr. Travers had alſo a particular hope to ſet up this government in the Temple, and 
to that end uſed his endeayours to be maſter of it; and his being diſappointed by 
Mr. Hooker”'s admittance, proved ſome occaſion of his oppoſition of Mr. Hoo 
mons publickly in the pulpit. Many of which were concerning the doctrine, diſcipline 
and ceremonies of this church: and Mr. Hooker again publickly juſtified his dockrine 
againſt the other's exceptions. Inſomuch, that as ſaint Paul withſtood faint Peter to 
his face, ſo did they. For as one hath pleaſantly expreſs'd it, The forenoon ſermons 
ſpeak Canterbury, and the afternoons Geneva. | i 
In theſe ſermons there was little of bitterneſs, but each party brought all the reafons 
he was able, to prove his adverſary's opinions erroneous. And thus it continued for 
a time, till the oppoſitions became ſo high, and the conſequences ſo dangerous, eſpe- 
Cially in that place, that the prudent archbiſhop put a ſtop to Mr. Travers his preach- 
ing, by a poſitive prohibition ; [and that chiefly becauſe of his foreign ordination. 
Againſt which Mr. 77avers appealed, and petitioned her majeſty and her privy counci 
to have it recalled, where he met with many aſſiſting powerful friends; but they were 
not able to prevail with or againſt the archbiſhop, whom the queen had intruſted with 
all church-power ; and he had received fo fair a teſtimony of Mr. Hookers principles, 
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and of his learning and moderation, that he withſtood all ſollicitations. But the deny- 
ing this petition of Mr. Travers was unpleaſant to divers of his party, and the reaſona- 
bleneſs of it became at laſt to be ſo magnified by them and many others, as never to be 
anſwered : ſo that intending the biſhops and Mr. Hooker's diſgrace, they procured it to 
be privately printed and ſcattered abroad; and then Mr. Hoober was forced to appear as 
publickly, and print an anſwer to it, which he did, and dedicated it to the archbiſhop ; 
and it proved ſo full an anſwer, to have in it ſo much of clear reaſon, and writ with ſo 
much meekneſs and majeſty of ſtyle, that the biſhop began to wonder at the man, to 
rejoice that he had appeared in his cauſe, and diſdained not carneſtly to beg his friendſhip ; 
even a familiar friendſhip with a man of ſo much quiet learning and humility. 
. To enumerate the many particular points, in which Mr. Hooker and Mr. Travers dif. 
ſented (all or moſt of which I have ſeen written) would prove at leaſt tedious : and 
therefore I ſhall impoſe upon my reader no more than two, which ſhall immediately fol- 
low, andby which he may judge of the reſt. . 

Mr. Travers excepted againſt Mr. Hooker, for that in one of his ſermons he declared, 
That the aſſurance of what we believe by the word of God, is not to us ſo certain as 
that which we perceive by ſenſe” And Mr. Hooker confeſſeth he ſaid ſo, and endea- 


yours to juſtify it by the reaſons following. 


* Firſt, I taught, that the things which God promiſes in his word, are not ſurer to 
us than what we touch, handle or ſee ; but are we ſo ſure and certain of them? If 
we be, why doth God to often prove his promiſes to us as he doth, by arguments drawn 
from our ſenſible experience? For we muſt be ſurer of the proof, than of the things 
proved; otherwiſe it is no proof. For example, How is it that many men looking on 
the moon at the ſame time, every one knoweth it to be the moon as certainly as the 
other doth ? But many believing one and the ſame promiſe, have not all one and the 
ſame fulneſs of perſuaſion. For how falleth it out, that men being aſſured of any 
thing by ſenſe, can be no ſurer of it than they are; whenas the ſtrongeſt in faith that 
liveth upon the earth, hath always need to labour, ſtrive and pray, that his aſſurance 
concerning heavenly and ſpiritual things, may grow, increaſe and be augmented ? ? 


La * * * © * * * * * 


The ſermon that gave him the cauſe of this his juſtification, makes the caſe more 


plain, by SE that there is beſides this certamty of evidence, a certainty of ad- 


herence. In which, having moſt excellently demonſtrated what the certaiuty of adhe- 
rence is, he makes this comfortable ule of it: comfortable (he ſays) as to weak be- 
lievers, who ſuppoſe themſelves to be faithleſs, not to believe, when notwithſtanding 
they have their adherence. The Holy Spirit hath his private operations, and worketh 


* ſecretly in them, and effectually too, tho they want the inward teſtimony of it.” 


Tell this to a man that hath a mind too much dejected by a ſad ſenſe of his ſin; to 
one that by a too ſevere judging of himſelf, concludes that he wants faith, becauſe he 
wants the comfortable aſſurance of it; and his anſwer will be, Do not perſuade me a- 
* gainſt my knowledge, againſt what I find and feel in my ſelf: I do not, I know Ido not 
; — (Mr. Hooters own words follow) Well then, to fayour ſuch men a little in 
their weakneſs, let that be granted which they do imagine; be it, that they adhere 
not to God's promiſes, but are faithleſs, and without belief: but are they not grieved 
for their unbelief ? They confels they are : do they not wiſh it might, and allo ſtrive 
that it may be otherwiſe ? We know : Au do. Whence cometh this, but from a ſecret 
love and liking, that theyyhave of thoſe things believed? for no man can love thoſe 
things which in his own opinion are not: and, if they think thoſe things to be, which 
they ſhew they love, when they deſire to believe them ; then muſt it be, that by de- 
* ſiring to believe, they prove themſelves true believers : for, without faith no man thin- 
* keth that things believed are: which argument all the ſubtilties of infernal powers 
« will never be able to diſſolve.” This is an abridgment of part of the reaſons he gives for 
his juſtification of this his opinion, for which he was excepted againſt by Mr. 
Travers. | | 

Mr. Hooker was alſo accuſed by Mr. Travers, for that he in one of his ſermons had 
declared, © That he doubted not but that God was merciful to ſave many of our fore- 
« fathers living heretofore in popiſh ſuperſtition, for as much as they ſinned ignorantly: 
and Mr. Hooker in his anſwer profeſſeth it to be his judgment, and declares his reaſons for 


this charitable opinion to be as followeth. 


But firſt (becauſe Travers argument againſt this charitable opinion of Hooker was, 


That they could not be faved, becauſe they ſought to be juſtified by the merit of hes 
| works, 
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works, and ſo overthrow the foundation of faith) he ſtates the queſtion about juſtifica- 
tion and works, and how the foundation of faith is overthrown ; and then he proceeds 
to diſcover that way which natural men and ſome others have miſtaken to be the way, 
by which they hope to attain true and everlaſting happineſs : and having diſcoyered the 
| miſtaken, he proceeds to direct to that true way, by which, and no other, everlaſting 
life and bleſſedneſs is attainable. And theſe two ways he demonſtrates thus (they be 
his own words that follow) That, the way of nature; this, the way of grace: the 
end of that way falyation merited, preſuppoſing the righteouſneſs of mens works: 


which created them in ſuch perfection. But the end of this way, ſalvation beſtowed 


unrighteouſneſs, juſtification; their juſtification not their natural ability to do good, 
but their hearty ſorrow for not doing, and unfeigned belief in him, for whoſe ſake 
not doers are accepted, which is their vocation ; their yocation, the election of God, 
taking them out of the number of loſt children; their election, a Mediator in whom 
to be elect: this mediation, inexplicable mercy ; this mercy, ſuppoſing their miſery 
for whom he vouchſafed to die, and make himſelf a Mediator. 
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their righteouſneſs, a natural ability to do them; that ability, the goodneſs of God 


upon men as a gift ; preſuppoſing not their righteouſheſs, but the forgiveneſs of their 


And he alſo declareth, * There is no meritorious cauſe for our juſtification, but Chriſt ; 


E 


no effectual, but his mercy: and ſays alſo, We deny the grace of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt; we abuſe, diſannul, and annihilate the benefit of his paſſion, if by a proud ima- 
gination we believe we can merit everlaſting life, or can be worthy of it.” This 
belief (he declareth) is to deſtroy the very eſſence of our juſtification, and he makes all 
opinions that border upon this, to be very dangerous. Vet nevertheleſs (and for 
this he was accuſed) conſidering how many virtuous and juſt men, how many ſaints 


.. * and martyrs have had their dangerous opinions, amongſt which this was one, that 


they hoped to make God ſome part of amends, by voluntary puniſhments which they 
laid upon themſelves : becauſe by this, or the like erroneous opinions which do by 
« conſequent overthrow the merits of Chriſt ; ſhall man be ſo bold as to write on their 
« oraves, Such men are damned, there is for them no ſaluation? Saint Auſtin ſays, 
 Errare poſſum, hereticus eſſe nolo. And except we put a difference betwixt them that 
err ignorantly, and them that obſtinately perſiſt in it, how is it poſſible that any man 
ſhould hope to be ſaved? Give me a pope or a cardinal, whom great afflictions have 
made to ſie himſelf, whoſe heart God hath touched with true ſorrow for all his ſins, 
and filled with. a love of Chriſt and his goſpel ; whoſe eyes are willingly open to ſee 
the truth, and his mouth ready to renounce all error, this one opinion of merit ex- 
cepted, which he thinketh God will require at his hands; and becauſe he wanteth, 
trembleth; and is diſcouraged, and yet can ſay, Lord, cleanſe me from all my ſecret 


ſens: ſhall T think becauſe of this, or a like error, ſuch men touch not ſo much as the 


hem of Chriſt's garment ? If they do, wherefore ſhould I doubt, but that virtue may 
proceed from Chriſt to fave them? No, I will not be afraid to ſay to ſuch a one; © You 
err in your opinion, but be of good comfort, you have to do with a merciful God, 
© who will make the beſt of that little which you hold well; and not with a captious 
* ſophiſter, who gathereth the worſt out of every thing in which you are miſtaken.” | 
But it will be faid, * The admittance of merit in any degree, overthroweth the foun- 


dation, excludeth from the hope of mercy, from all poſſibility of ſalvation.” And 


now Mr. Hooker's own words follow. | 5 
* What tho they hold the truth ſincerely in all other parts of chriſtian faith? al- 
tho they have in ſome meaſure all the virtues and graces of the Spirit? altho they 
have all other tokens of God's children in them? altho they be far from having any 
proud opinion, that they ſhall be ſaved by the worthineſs of their deeds ? altho the 
only thing that troubleth and moleſteth them, be a little too much dejection, ſome- 
* what too great a fire ariſing from an erroneous conceit, that God will require a wor- 
* thineſs in them, which they are grieved to find wanting in themſelves ? altho they 
be not obſtinate in this opinion? altho they be willing, and would be glad to forſake 
* It, if any one reaſon were brought ſufficient to diſproye it ? altho the only cauſe why 
they do not forſake ir cer they die, be their ignorance of that means by which it 
might be diſproved ? altho the cauſe why the ignorance in this point is not removed, 
be the want of knowledge in ſuch as ſhould be able, and are not, to remove it? Let 
* me die (fays Mr. Hooker) if it be ever proved, that fimply an error doth exclude a 
* pope or cardinal in ſuch a caſe utterly from hope of life. Surely, I muſt confeſs, 
that if it be an error to think that God may be merciful to ſave men, even when 
they err, my greateſt comfort is, my error: were it not for the love I beat to this error, 

I would neyer wiſh to ſpeak or to live, | F 
Was 
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l was willing to take notice of theſe two points, as ſuppoſing them to be very material; 
and that as they are thus contracted, 11 may prove uſeful to my reader; as alſo for 
that the anſwers be arguments of Mr. Hoofter's great and clear reaſon, and equal cha- 
rity. Other exceptions were alſo made againſt him, as, That he prayed before, and 
not after his ſermons ; that in his prayers he named biſhops ; that he kneeled, both 
* when he prayed, and when he received the ſacrament ; and (ſays Mr. Hooker in his 
* defence) other exceptions ſo like theſe, as but to name, I ſhould have thought a 


greater fault than to commit them.” 15 


—— , 


And 'tis not unworthy the noting, that in the manage of ſo great a controverſy, a 
ſharper reproof than this, and one like it, did never fall from the happy pen of this 
humble man. That like it, was upon a like occaſion of exceptions, to which his an- 
ſwer was, Tour next argument conſiſts of” railing and of reaſons; to your railing I 
fay nothing, to your reaſons I ſay what follows. And I am glad of this fair occaſion, 
to teſtify the dove-like temper of this meek, this matchleſs man: doubtleſs, if almighty 
God had bleſt the diſſenters from the ceremonies and diſcipline of rhis church, with a 
like meaſure of wiſdom and humility, inſtead of their pertinacious zeal ; then obedience 
and truth had kiſſed each other, then peace and piety had flouriſhedin our nation, and 
this church and ſtate had been bleſt like Jeruſalom, that is, at unity with it-felf : but that 
can never be expected, till God ſhall bleſs the common people with a belief, hat ſehiſin 
zs a ſin, and that there may be offences taken whichare not given; and that laws are not 
made for private men to diſpute, but to obey. | 

* Before we paſs from theſe unhappy ee between Hooker and Travers, as 
The articles we have heard two articles of pretended falſe doctrine objected by the one to the other, 
ere cc ſo it is pity the reſt ſhould be wholly loſt, and for ever buried in ſilence : therefore, for 
by Travers to the making this conſiderable part of the reverend man's life and hiſtory compleat, and 
Hooker, to retrieve whatſoever may be gotten of the pen and mind of ſo learned and judicious a 

. perſon, take this further account, not only of two, but of all the articles that his be- 

forementioned adverſary had marſhalled up againſt him, collected from a ſermon or 
ſermons he had heard him preach at the Temple; together with his endeavoured confu- 
ration of them: and likewiſe Hooker's own vindication of himſelf to each of thoſe arti- 
cles. Theſe articles ſeem to have been delivered by Travers to the lord treaſurer. The 
ſame lord delivered them to Hoober, to conſider of, and to make his reply to. And of 

theſe articles the archbiſhop alſo was privy, and briefly declared his judgment and deter- 
mination of. I ſhall ſet all down exactly from an authentick manuſcript. 


Doctrines delivered by Mr. Hooker, as they were ſet down and ſhewed b 
Mr. Travers, Mar. 30. 1585. under this title: ES 


A ſhort note of ſundry unſound points of doFtrine, at divers times delivered by 
Mr. Hooker in his publick ſermons, 5 


1. The church of Rome is a true church of Chriſt, and a church ſanctified by pro- 
feſſion of that truth which God hath revealed us by his Son; tho not a pure and 
perfect church. | | 

2. The fathers which lived and died in popiſh ſuperſtition were ſaved, becauſe they 


ſinned ignorantly. 
3. They which are of the church of Rome may be ſaved by ſuch a faith as they have 


in Chriſt, and a ws repentance of all their ſins. 
4. The church of Rome holdeth all men ſinners, even the bleſſed virgin, tho ſome 


of themthink otherwiſe of her. : | 
5., The church of Rome teacheth Chriſt's righteouſneſs to be the only meritorious 


cauſe of taking away ſin. | 
6. The Galatians which joined with faith in Chriſt, circumciſion, as neceſſary unto 


falvation, notwithſtanding be ſaved. 

7. Neither the church of Rome, nor the Galatians, deny the foundation directly, 
but only by conſequent ; and therefore may be ſaved. Or elſe neither the Lutherans, 
nor whoſoeyer hold any error (for eyery error by conſequent denieth the foundation) 
may be ſaved. 

8. An additament taketh not away that whereunto it is added, but confirmeth it. 
As he that faith of any, that he is a * — man, ſaith, that he is a man: except it 


be privative; as when he ſaith, he is a dead man, then he denieth him to be a man: _ 
| o 
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is f ſprivative] additaments neither are works, which are added to Chriſt 
5 2 5 5 5 3 3 circumciſion, added to him by the Galatians. 
ng The Galatians caſe is harder than the caſe of the church of Name; for they added 
to Chriſt, circumciſion, which God had forbidden and aboliſhed : but that which the 
church of Rome addeth are works, which God hath commanded. | 
10. No one: ſequel urged by the apoſtle againſt the Ga/arzans, for joining cit- 
cumciſion with Chriſt, but may be as well enforced againſt the /utherans holding ubi- 
Laps 4 A biſhop or cardinal of the church of Rime, yea, the pope himſelf denying 
all other errors of popery, notwirhſtaning his opinion of juſtification by works, may 
d. | | g ; 
egy is not of the abſolute will of God, but conditional. 
13. The doings of the wicked are not of the will of God poſitive,) but only per- 
mi 8 | | 
_ The reprobates are not rejected, but for the evil works which God did foreſee 
they would commit. : . . 
15. The aſſurance of things which we believe by the word, is not ſo ſure, as of thoſe 
which we perceive by ſenſe. | 
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Here follows an account, given in by Mr. Hooker himſelf, of what he preached 
March 28. 1585. and then of what Travers in his lectures excepted there- 
unto . and laſtly, of Hooker s reply, and vindication of himſelf and his ſer- 


mons. 


1 1 Doubted not but that God was merciful to thouſands of our fathers, which lived 2 17 
ot 


in popiſh ſuperſtition : for that they ſinned ignorantly. But we have the light of aſſenions, and 
the truth. | | | vindication of 
Which doctrine was withſtood, becauſe we are commanded to depart out of Baby- _ 
Ion, elſe we ſhall be partakers of thoſe 
* plagues there denounced againſt ſuch as 
Salvation belongeth to the church of Chriſt. We * repent not of their ſuperſtitions: which 
may not think, that they could be capable of it, which * they cannot who know them not. 
lived in the errors held and maintained in the church * I anſwered, that there were thouſands 
of Rome, that ſeat of antichriſt. Mperefore to in our days who hate fin, deſiring to 
his people God ſpeaketh in this ſort, Go out of Ba- walk according to the will of God ; and 


bylon, my people, go out of her, that you be not TOE: : | 
, yet committing ſin, which they know 
partaker of her ſins, and that you taſte not of not to be fin. I think, that they 


her plagues. The Galatians thinking that they ; 
could not be ſaved by Chriſt, except they were circum- that deſire for giveneſs of ſecret ſins, 
e, ee e re 


ciſed, did thereby exclude themſelves from ſalvation. 
Chriſt did profit them nothing. So they which join that are ſorry for fins, that they know 
| not to be ſins, [fuch] do repent. 


Travers his own anſwer. 


* * * A * * * * 


their own works with Chriſt. 


* It is replied, that withour faith there is no repentance. Our fathers deſiring mercy, 
* did but as divers pagans ; and had no true repentance. 


They thought they could not be ſaved by Chriſt, without works, as the Galatians 
did: and fo they denied the foundation of faith. 


* I anſwered, altho the propoſition were true, that he who thinketh that he cannot 5 
be ſaved by Chriſt without works, overthroweth the foundation ; yet we may per- 
* ſuade our ſelves, that our forefathers might be ſaved. 1. Becauſe many of them were 

2 of the dogmatical poſitions of the church of Rome. 2. Albeit they had 

ivers poſitions of that church, yet it followeth not that they had this. 3. Altho 
they did generally hold this poſition, yet God might be merciful unto them. No ex- 
ception hath been taken againſt any one of theſe aſſertions. 4. I add, that albeit all 
© thoſe of whom we ſpeak, did not only hold this generally, but as the ſcholars of Rome 
bold this poſition now, of joining works with Chriſt, whether doth that poſition o- 
* verthrow the foundation directly, or only by conſequence ? If it doth overthrow the 
foundation directly, Sc. To make all plain, theſe points are to be handled. Fir/, 
* What is meant by the foundation. Secondly, what it is to deny the foundation direct- 
* ly. Thirdly, whether the elect may be ſo deceived, that they may come to this, to 


deny 


* 
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« circumciſion, may be urged againſt the Jut heraus, in reſpect 
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deny the foundation directly. Fourthly, whether the Galatians did directly deny 
it. Fifthiy, whether the church of Rome. by joining works with Chriſt in the mat. 
ter of ſalvation, do directly deny it. ' 3 


II. To the firſt I anſwer, The foundation is, that which Peter, Nathaniel, and 
the Samaritan confeſſed ; and that which the apoſtles expreſly affirm, Acts 4 There 


is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we muſt be ſaved. It is, 
in fine, this, Salvation 1s by Chriſt only. This word only, what doth it exclude ? 


as when we fay, this judge ſhall only determine this matter: this oui doth not 


exclude all other things, beſides the perſon of the judge; as neceſſary witneſſes, the 
equity of the cauſe, G. but all perſons: and not all perſons from bein 28 but 
from determining the cauſe. So when we ſay, Salvation ozly is by Chriſt, we do 
not exclude all other things. For then how could we ſay, that faith were neceſſary ? 


We exclude therefore, not thoſe means, whereby the benefits of Chriſt are applied 
to us, but all other perſons, from working any thing for our redemption. 6c” —;” 

II. To the ſecond point, We are ſaid to deny the foundation directly, when plain- 
ly and expreſly we 4 

foundation, when an 
doth not o fave. 


III. To the third, The elect of God cannot fo err, that they ſhould deny directly 

the foundation. For that Chriſt doth keep them from that extremity. And there 
is no falyation to ſuch as deny the foundation directly. Therefore it is ſaid, that they 
ſhall worſhip the beaſt, whoſe names are not found in the book of life. Antichriſt 
may prevail much againſt them, (vs. the ele) and they may receive the ſign of the 
beaſt in the fame degree, but not fo that they ſhould directly deny the foundation. 


y ſuch thing is defended whereby it may be inferred, that Chriſt 


V. To the fourth, Albeit the Galatians fell into error, yet not fo that they loſt 


ſalvation. If they had died before they had known the doctrine of Paul, being be- 
fore deceived by thoſe that they thought did teach the truth; what? do you think 
ſhould they have been damned? This we are taught, that ſuch errors as are damning 
ſhall not take hold, but on thoſe that love not the truth. The Galatians had embra- 


ced the truth, and for it had ſuffered many things, &c. There came among them 


ſeducers, that required circumciſion. They being moved with a religious fear, 
thought it to be the word of God, that they ſhould be circumciſed. The beſt of them 
might be brought into that opinion; and dying before they could be otherwiſe in- 
ſtructed, they may not for that be excluded from falvation., Circumciſion being 
joined with Chriſt, doth only by conſequence overthrow the foundation. To hold 
the foundation with an additament is not to deny the foundation, unleſs the addi- 
tament be a privative. He is a juſt man, therefore a man: but this followeth not; 
he is a dead man, therefore he is a man. In the 1575 chapter of the Acts they are 
called credentes (i. e. ſuch as believed) that taught the neceſſity of circumciſion. 
That name could not have been given unto them, if directly they had denyed the 
foundation. That which the apoſtle doth urge againſt the Ga/at:ans, in reſpect of 
of their conſubſtan- 
tiation. But they do not directly deny the foundation. So neither did the Ga/atians 
directly deny it. | 


V. Laſtly, Whether doththe church of Rome directly deny the foundation, by join- 
ing Chriſt and works. There is great difference between the papiſts and the Galatians: 
for circumciſion, which the Ga/atians joined with Chriſt, was forbidden, and taken 
away by Chriſt ; but works are commanded, which the church of Rome doth join 
with Chriſt. So that there is greater repugnancy to join circumciſion with Chriſt, 
than to join works with him. But let them be equal. As the Galatians only by 


conſequent denied the foundation, ſo do the papiſts, Zanchy, Calvin, Mornay ; 1 


need not go ſo far as ſome of theſe. Bur this I think, if the pope, or any of the 
cardinals, ſhould forſake all other their corruptions, and yield up their ſouls, hold- 


ing the foundation again but by a ſlender thread, and did but as it were touch the hem 
of Chriſt's garment, being that which the church of Rome doth in this point of doc- 
trine, they may obtain mercy. For they have to deal with God, who is no captious 
ſophiſter, and will not examine them in quiddities, but accept them, if they plainly 


hold the foundation. 5 
old the foundation fe « This 


ny, that Chriſt only doth ſave. By conſequence we deny the 
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This error is my only comfort, as touching the ſalvation of our fathers : f follow 
Mr. Martyr. I know {gnorantia non excuſat in toto, but in tanto. It maketh not 
« a fault to be no fault, but that which is a fault to be a leſs one. 28 


At length, thus did the archbiſhop of Canterbury diſcreetly and watily correct and 
moderate theſe articles between them both. | 


I. Papiſts, living and dying papiſts, may notwithſtanding be ſaved. The reaſon; The arch- | 
ignorance excuſed them. As the apoſtle alledgeth, 1 Tim. 1. 1 3- 1 obtamed mercy, be- biſhop's judg- 


5 ment of theſe 
cauſe I did it ignorantly. controyerſys. 


The archbiſhop's judgment. 


Not papiſts, but our fathers. Nor they all, but many of them. Nor living and 
dying papiſts, but living in popiſh ſuperſtitions. Nor ſimply might, but might, by the 
mercy of God, be ſaved. Ignorance did not excuſe the fault, to make it no fault: 
but rhe leſs their fault was, in reſpect of ignorance, the more hope we have, that God 
was mercifal to them. | 


II. Papiſts hold the foundation of faith: ſo that they may be ſaved, notwithſtanding 8 
their opinion of merit. | 


_ Archbiſhop. And papiſts overthrow the foundation of faith, both by their doctrine 
of merit, and otherwiſe many ways. So that if they have, as their errors deſerve, 
| do not ſee how they ſhould be ſaved. | | 
III. General repentance may ſerve to their ſalvation, tho they confeſs not their etror 
of merit. | 


Archbiſhop. General repentance will not ſerve any but the faithful man. Nor 


* for any ſin; but for ſuch ſins only as he doth not mark, nor know to be 


IV. The church of Rome is within the new covenant. 


Archbiſhop. The church of Rome is not as the aſſemblies of Turks, Jews, and 


painims. 


v. The Galatians joining the law with Chriſt might have been ſaved, before they 
received the epiſtle. „5 

Archbiſpop. Of the Galatians, before they were told of their error, what letteth 
us to think, as of our fathers; before the church of Rome was admoniſhed' of her de- 
fection from the truth ? | | 


And this alſo may be worthy of noting, That theſe exceptions of Mr. Travers, a- 
gainſt Mr. Hooker, were the cauſe of his tranſcribing ſeyeral of his ſermons, which we 
now fee printed with his books; of his anſwer to Mr. Travers his ſupplication; and 
of his moſt learned and uſeful diſcourſe of juſtification, of faith, and works: and by their 
tranſcription, they fell into the hands of others, that have preſerved them from bein 
loſt, as too many of his other matchleſs writings have been: and from theſe I have 
gathered many obſervations in this diſcourſe of his life. | | 


After the publication of his anſwer to the petition of Mr. Travers, Mr. Hooker 
grew daily into greater repute with the moſt learned and wiſe of the nation; but it had 
a contrary effect in very many of the Temple that were zealous for Mr. Travers, and 
for his church-diſcipline ; inſomuch, that tho Mr. Travers left the place, yet the feeds 
of diſcontent could not be rooted out of that ſociety, by the great reaſon, and as great 
meekneſs of this humble man: for tho the chief benchers gave him much teverence 
and encouragement; yet he there met with many 2 25 and oppoſitions by * 
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Mr. Travers's judgment; inſomuch that it turned to his extreme grief: and that he 
might unbeguile and win them, he deſigned to write a deliberate ſober treatiſe of the 


church's power to make canons for the uſe of ceremonies, and by law to impoſe an 


obedience to them, as upon her children; and this he propoſed to do in eight books of 
the laws of eccleſiaſtical polity ; intending therein to ſhew ſuch arguments, as ſhould 
force an aſſent from all men, if reaſon, delivered in ſweet language, and void of any 

royocation, were able to do it: and that he might prevent all prejudice, he wrote 
bee it a large preface or epiſtle to the diſſenting brethren, wherein there were ſuch 
bowels of love, and ſuch a commixture of that love with reaſon, as was never exceeded 
but in holy writ; and particularly, by that of ſaint Paul to his dear brother and fellow- 
labourer Philemon ; than which none ever was more like this epiſtle of Mr. Hoolber's. 
So that his dear friend and companion in his ſtudies, doctor Spencer, might, after his 
death, juſtly ſay, * What admirable height of learning, and depth of judgment, dwelt 
in the lowly mind of this truly humble man; great in all wile mens eyes, except his 
* own! With what gravity and majeſty of ipeech his tongue and pen uttered heavenly 
* myſteries; whoſe eyes, in the humility ot his heart, were always caſt down to the 
ground! How all things that proceeded from him, were breathed as from the Spirit of 
love; as if he, like the bird of the Holy Ghoſt, the dove, had wanted gall ! Let thoſe 


that knew him not in his perſon, judge by theſe living images of his foul, his writings.” 


LY A * 


The foundation of theſe books was laid in the Temple; but he found it no fit place, 
to finiſh what he had there deſigned; and therefore ſollicited the archbiſhop for a remove, 
to whom he ſpake to this purpoſe; My lord, when J loſt the freedom of my cell, 
* which was my college, yet I found ſome degree of it in my quiet country parſonage: 
but I am weary of the noiſe and oppoſitions of this place; and indeed, God and na- 
ture did not intend me for contentions, but for ſtudy and quietneſs. And, my lord, 
my particular conteſts here with Mr. Travers, have proved the more unpleaſant to me, 
becauſe I believe him to be a good man; and that belief hath occaſioned me to examine 
mine own conſcience concerning his opinions; and, to fatisfy that, J have conſulted 
the holy ſcripture, and other laws, both human and divine, whether the conſcience of 
* him, and others of his judgment, ought to be ſo far complied with by us, as to alter our 
* frameof church-government, our manner of God's worſhip, our praiſing and praying 
to him, and our eſtabliſhed ceremonies, as often as their tender conſciences ſhall re- 
quire us. And, in this examination, I have not only ſatisfyed my ſelf ; but have begun + 
« a treatiſe, in which I intend the ſatisfaction of others, by a demonſtration of the rea- 
« ſonableneſs of our laws of eccleſiaſtical polity; and therein laid a hopeful foundation 
for the church's peace; and {das not to proyoke your adverſary Mr. Cariwright,” nor 
Mr. Travers, whom I take to be mine (but not mine enemy) God knows this to be 
* my meaning. To which end, I have ſearched many books, and ipent many thoughtful 
hours; and, I hope, not in vain; for I write to reaſonable men. But, my lord, I ſhall 
* neyer be able to finiſh what I have begun, unleſs I be removed into ſome quiet country 
parſonage, where I may ſee God's bleſſings ſpring out of my mother earth, and eat 
mine own bread in peace and privacy. A place where I'may, without diſturbance, me- 
« ditate my approaching mortality, and that great account, which allfleſh muſt, at the 
laſt great day, give to the God of all ſpirits. e | 
* This is my VE, and as theſe are the deſires of my heart, ſo they ſhall, by God's 
aſſiſtance, be the conſtant endeayours of the uncertain remainder of my life. And 
therefore if your grace can think me and my poor labours worthy ſuch a favour, ler 
me beg it, that I may perfect what I have begun: which is a bleſſing I cannot hope for 
in this place. nes 1 8 


About the time of this requeſt to the biſhop, the parſonage or rectory of Bo/tum, 
in the dioceſs of $arum,. and fix miles from that city, became void. The biſhopof Sa- 
rum is patron of it ; but in the yacancy of that ſee (which was three 2p betwixt 
the death of biſhop Pierce, and biſhop Caldwell's admiſſion into it) the diſpoſal of that, 
and all benefices belonging to it, during the time of this ſaid vacancy, came to he dif- 
poſed of by the archbiſhop of Canterbury; and he preſented Richard Hooker to it in 
the year 1591. And Richard Hooker was alſo in this ſaid year inſtituted (7u/y 
17.) to be a minor prebend of Salisbury, the corps to it being Nerher-Havin, 
about ten miles from that city; which prebend was of no great value, but intended 
chiefly to make him capable of a better preferment in that church. In this Baſcum he 


continued till he had finiſhed four of his eight propoſed books of the laws of ecc/e- 


„„ „ * oo 


' faſtical polity, and theſe were enter'd into the regiſter-book in S7ationers-hall, the 


9th 
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1 reh 1502. but not printed till the Year 1594. and then with the beforemen- 
ned _ and Fectionate — which he directs g them that ſeek (as they term 
it) the reformation of the laws and orders eccleſiaſtical in the church of England ; of 
which books I ſhall yet fay nothing more, bur char he continued his laborious diligence 
to finiſh the remaining four during his life (of all which more properly hereafter) but at 
Boſcum he finiſh d and publiſh d but only the firſt four, being then in the 3th year 
of his age. | Mt] | 


He leſt Boſcum in the year 1595, by a ſurrender of it into the hands of biſhop 
Caldwell, and he preſented Benjamin Kuſſel, who was inſtituted into it, the 23d of 
June in the fame year. | N 

The parſonage of Biſhops-bourne in Kent, three miles from Canterbury, is in that 


arch-bithop's Pu! but in the latter-end of the year 1594. doctor William Redman, 
the rector of it, was made biſhop of Norwich; by which means the power of pre- 


xxxy 


ſenting to it was pro ea vice in the queen; and ſhe e e. Richard Hooker, whom 


ſhe loved well, to this good living of Bourne, the 7th of Zuly 1595. in which living he 
continued till his death, without any addition of dignity or profit. 


And now having brought our Richard Hooker from his birth-place to this, where 


he found a grave, I ſhall only give ſome account of his books, and of his behaviour 
in this parſonage of Bourne, and then give a reſt both to my ſelf and my reader. 


His firſt four books and large epiſtle have been declared to be printed at his being at 
Boſcum, anno 1594. Next, lam to tell, that at the end of theſe four books, there is 
printed this advertiſement to the reader; I have for ſome cauſes thought it at this 
time more fit to let go theſe firſt four books by themſelves, than ro ſtay both them 
and the reſt, till the whole might together be publiſhed. Such generalities of the 

cauſe in queſtion as are here handled, it will be perhaps not amiſs ro conſider apart, 

by way of introduction unto the books that are to follow concerning particulars: in 


4 
64 
the mean time the reader is requeſted to mend the printers errors, as noted under- 
o 


neath. ? | 


And Iam next to declare, that his fifth book (which is larger than his firſtyfour) 

was firſt alſo printed by it ſelf, anno 1597, and dedicated to his patron (for till then 
he choſe none) the archbiſhop. Theſe books were read with an admiration of their 
excellency in this, and their juſt fame ſpread it ſelf into foreign nations. And I have 


been told, more than forty years paſt, that cardinal Allen, or learned doctor Stapleton 


(both engliſhmen, and in Italy when Mr. Zooker's four books were firſt printed) meet- 
ing with this general fame of them, were deſirous to read an author, that both the reform- 
1 and the learned of their own church did ſo much magnify ; and therefore cauſed 
them to be ſent for : and, after reading of them, boaſted to the pope (which then was 


Clement the eighth) That tho he had lately ſaid, he never met with an Englith 


book, whoſe writer deſerved the name of an author; yet there now appear'd a wonder to 
them, and it would be fo to his holineſs, if it were in Latin; for 4 poor ohſcure Engliſh 
prieſt had writ four ſuch books of laws, and charch-polity, and in a ſtyle that ex- 
Preſt ſo grave and ſuch humble majeſty, with clear demanſiration of reaſon, that 


in all their readings they had not met with any that exceeded him. And this begot 


in the pope an earneſt deſire that doctor Stapleton ſhould bring the ſaid four books, and 
lodking on the Engliſb, read a part of them to him in Latin, which doctor Stapleton 
did, to the end of the firſt book; at the concluſion of which, the pope ſpake to this 
purpoſe ; * There is no learning that this man hath not ſearched into, nothing 
too hard for his underſtanding. This man indeed deſerves the name of an 
* author ; his books will get reverence by age, for there is in them ſuch ſeeds of 
' — that if the reſt be like this, they ſhall laſt till the laſt fire ſhall con- 
ume all learning. . 28 - 


Nor was this high, the only teſtimony and commendations given to his books; for 
at the firſt coming of king James into this kingdom, he: inquired of the archbiſho 
Whitgift for his friend Mc Hooker, that wrote the books of church-polity ; to which 
the anſwer was, that he died a year before queen Elizabeth, who received the fad news 
of his death with very much forrow ; to which the king replied, * And I receive it 
with no lefs, that I ſhall want the deſired happineſs of ſeeing and diſcourſing with that 

2 8 d 2 | 


man, 
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man, from whoſe bobks I have received ſuch ſatisfaction: indeed, my lord, I have 
received more ſatisfaction in reading a leaf, or paragraph in Mr. Hoolter, tho it were 
but about the faſhion of churches, or church muſick, or the like, but eſpecially of 
the ſacraments, than I have had in the reading particular large treatiſes written but of 
one of thoſe ſubjects by others, tho very learned men: and, I obſerve, there is in 
Mr. Hooker no affected language; but a grave, comprehenſive, clear manifeſtation of 
« reaſon; and that backt with the authority of the /eripture, the fathers and /chool- 
men, and with all /aw both ſacred and civil. And tho many others write well, yet 
in the next age they will be forgotten; but doubtleſs there is in every page of Mr. 
* Hooker's book, the picture of a divine ſoul, ſuch pictures of truth and reaſon, and 
drawn in ſo ſacred colours, that they ſhall never fade, but give an immortal memory 
to the author.” And it is ſo truly true, that the king thought what he ſpake ; that, as 
the moſt learned of the nation have and ſtill do mention Mr. Hooker with reverence, ſo 
he alſo did never mention him but with the epithet of earned, or judicious, or reve- 


rend, or venerable Mr. Hooker. 


Nor did his ſon, our late king Charles the firſt, ever mention him but with the ſame 


reverence, enjoining his ſon, our now gracious king, to be ſtudious in Mr. Hooters 


books. And our learned antiquary Mr. Cambaen * mentioning the death, the modeſty, 
and other virtues of Mr. Hooker, and magnifying his books, wiſh'd, zhat for the honuur 
of” this, and benefit of other nations, they were turned into the univerſal language. 


Which work tho undertaken by many, yet they have been weary and forſaken it; but 


the reader may now expect it, having been long ſince begun, and lately finiſh'd, by 


the happy pen of doctor Earl, now lord biſhop of Salisbury, of whom I may juſtly ſay 


(and let it not offend him, becauſe it is ſuch a truth as ought not to be concealed from 

oſterity, or thoſe that now live and yet know him not) that ſince Mr. Hooker died, 
none have lived whom God hath bleſt with more innocent wiſdom, more ſanctified 
learning, or a more pious, peaceable, primitive temper: ſo that this excellent perſon 
ſeems to be only like himſelr and our venerable Richard Hooker ; and only fit to make 
the learned of all nations happy in knowing what hath been too long confined to the 


language of our little iſland. 


There might be many more and juſt occafions taken to ſpeak of his books, which 
none ever did or can commend too much; but I decline them, and haſten to an account 
of his chriſtian behaviour and death ar Bourne; in which place he continu'd his cuſto- 


mary rules of mortification and ſelf-denial ; was much in faſting, frequent in meditation 


and prayers, enjoying thoſe bleſſed returns, which only men of ſtrict lives feel and 
know, and of which men of looſe and godleis lives cannot be made ſenſible ; for ſpiritual 


things are ſpiritually diſcerned. 


At his entrance into this place, his friendſhip was much ſought for by doctor Ha- 
adrian Saravia, then one of the prebendaries of Canterbury, a German by birth, and 


ſometimes a paſtor both in Flanders and Holland, where he had ſtudied and well con- 


ſidered the controverted points concerning epiſcopacy and facrilege, and in England 
had a juſt occaſion to declare his judgment concerning both, unto his brethren miniſters 
of the Low-Conntries, which was excepted _ by Theodore Beza and others ; a- 

ainſt whoſe exceptions he rejoined, and thereby became the happy author of many 
E tracts writ in Latin, eſpecially of three; one of the degrees of mmiſters, and of 
the biſhops ſuperiority above the presbytery; a ſecond againſt /acrilege; and a third 
of chriſtian obedience to princes ; the laſt being occaſioned by Gretgerus the jeſuit. 
And it is obſervable, that when in a time of church tumults, Bega gave his reaſons to 
the chancellor of Scotland, for the abrogation of epiſcopacy in that nation, partly by 
letters, and more fully in a treatiſe of a three-fold iſcopacy (which he calls divine, 


human and ſatanical) this doctor Saravia had, by the help of biſhop Whitgift, made 


ſuch an early diſcovery of their intentions, that he had almoſt as ſoon anſwered that 
treatiſe as it became publick; and therein diſcovered how Bega's opinion did con- 
tradict that of Calvin's and his adherents; leaving them to interfere with themſelves 
in point of epiſcopacy. But of theſe tracts it will not concern me to ſay more, than 
that they were wolff of them dedicated to his and the church of England's watch- 
ful patron John lu, hitgift, the archbiſhop ; and printed about the year in which Mr. 
Hooker alſo appeared firſt to the world, in the publication of his four books of eccle- 


ſiaſtical polity. 
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his friendſhip being ſought for by this learned doctor, you may believe was not de- 
cats Mr. 8 TY by Serge ſo like him as to be engaged againſt Mr. Tra- 
vers, Mr. Cartwright, and others of their judgment in a controverl y too like doctor 
Faravid's; ſo that inthis year of 1595, and in this no] of Biſhops-bourne, theſe two ex- 
cellent perſons began a holy friend{hip, increaſing daily to ſo high and mutual affetions, 
chat their two wills ſeemed to be bur one and the fame ; and deſigns both for the glory 
of God, and peace of the church; ſtill aſſiſting and improving each others virtues, and 
the deſired comforts of a peaceable piety ; which T have willingly mentioned, becauſe 
it gives a foundation to ſome things that follow, ; 


This parſonage of Bourne, is from Canterbury three miles, and near to the common 
road that leads from that city to Dover; in which parſonage Mr. Hooker had not been 
twelve months, but his books, and the innocency and ſanctity of his life became ſo re- 
markable, that many turned out of the road, and others (ſcholars eſpecially) went pur- 
poſely to ſee the man, whole life and learning were ſo much admired ; and alas, as 
our Saviour ſaid of ſaint John the baptiſt, I hat went they out to ſte? a man clothed in 
purple and fine linen? no indeed; but an obſcure harmleſs mau; a man in poor 
clothes, his loins uſually girt in a coarſe gown or canonical cat; of a mean ſtature, . 
aud ſtooping, and yet more lowly in the thoughts of his ſoul; his body worn out, not 
with age, but ſtudy and holy mortifications ; his face full of heat-pimples, begot by his 
unactivity and ſedentary life. And to this true character of his perſon, let me add this 
of his an and behaviour; God and nature bleſſed him with ſo bleſſed a baſhful - 
neſs, that as in his younger days, his pupils might eaſily look him out of countenance; 
lo neither then, nor in his age, did he ever willingly look any man in the face; and was 
of ſo mild and humble a nature, that his poor pariſh-clerk and he aid never talk but 
with both their hats on, or both off at the ſame time, And to this may be added, that 
tho he was not purblind, yet he was ſhort or weak- ſighted; and where he fixt his eyes 
at the beginning of his ſermon, there they continued till it was ended ; and the reader 
has a liberty to believe that his modeſty and dim-ſight were ſome of the reaſons why he 
truſted miſtreſs Churchman to chule a wife for him. 


This pariſh-clerk lived till the third or fourth year of the late long parliament ; be- 
twixt which time and Mr. Hooker's death, there iy come 1nany to ſee the place of his 
burial, and the monument dedicated to his memory by ſir Milliam Cooper (who ill 
lives ;) and the poor clerk had many rewards for ſhewing Mr. Zooker's grave-place, and 
his ſaid monument, and did always hear Mr. Hooker mentioned with commendations 
and reverence ; to all which he added his own knowledge and obſervations of his hu- 
mility and holineſs: in all which diſcourſes, the poor man was ſtill more confirmed in 
his opinion of Mr.Zooker's virtues and learning. But it fo fell out, that about the ſaid 
third or fourth ou of the long parliament, the preſent parſon of Bourne was ſequeſtred 
On may gueſs why) and a Genevian miniſter put into his good living. This, and o- 
ther like ſequeſtrations, made the clerk expreſs himself in a wonder, and ſay, They had 
ſequeſtred ſo many good men, that he doubted if his good muſter Mr. Hooker had lived 
till now, they W have ſequeſtred him too. | SET 


= 


It was not long before this intruding miniſter had made a party in and about the ſaid 
pariſh, that were deſirous to receive the ſacrament as in Geneva; to which end, the day 
was appointed for a ſelect company, and forms and ſtools ſet about the altar or com- 
munion table for them to ſit and eat and drink ; but when they went about this work, 
there was a want of ſome joint-ſtools, which. the miniſter ſent the clerk to fetch, and 
then to fetch cuſhions. When the clerk ſaw them begin to ſir down, he began to won- 
der; but the miniſter bad bim cea/e wondring, and lock the church door to whom 
he replied, Pray tale you the keys, and lock me out, I will never come more into this 
church; for all men will ſay my maſter Hooker was a good man, and a good ſobo- 
tar, and I am ſure it was not uſed to be thus in his days: and report ſays, the old man 
wer HEY home and died; I do not fay died immediately, but within a few 
days after. | 545 n LR Ks 
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Bur let us leave this grateful clerk in his quiet grave, and return to Mr. Hooker him- His holy beh. 


ſelf, continuing our obſcryations of his chriſtian behaviour in this place, where he gave 
a holy valediction to all the pleaſures and allurements of earth; poſſeſſing his ſoul in a 
| | virtuous 


Biſhops-bourne, 
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virtuous quietneſs, which he maintained by conſtant ſtudy, prayers and meditations : 
his uſe was to preach once every ſunday, and he or his curate to catechize after the 
ſecond leſſon in the evening prayer: his ſermons were neither long nor earneſt, 

but uttered with a grave zeal, and an humble voice: his eyes always fix deon one 

place, to prevent his E N from wandering; inſomuch that he ſeemed to ſtu- 

dy as he ſpake; the deſign of his ſermons (as indeed of all his zer was to 
ſhew reafons for what he ipake : and with theſe reaſons ſuch a kind of rhetorick, 

as did rather convince and perſuade, . than frighten men into oy Studying 

not ſo much for matter (which he neyer wanted) as for apt illuſtrations to in- 

form and teach his unlearned hearers by familiar examples, and then make them 
better by convincing applications; never labouring by hard words, and then by need- 

leſs diſtinctions and ſubdiſtinctions to amuſe his hearers, and get glory to himfelf; 

but glory only to God. Which intention he would often fay, was diſcernable in a 

preacher, as an artificial from a natural beauty. | 


He never failed the ſunday before every ember week, to give notice of it to 
his pariſhioners, perſuading both to faſt, and then to double their devotions, for 
a learned and pious clergy, but eſpecially for the laſt; ſaying often, 7hat the life 
of a pions clergy-man was viſible rhetorick, and ſo convincing, that the 75 odleſs 
men (tho they would not deny themſelves the enjoyment of their preſent luſis) did 
yet ſecretly wiſh themſebues like thoſe of the Piet lives. And to what he perſuaded 
others, he added his own example of faſting and prayer; and did uſually every ember 
week, take from the pariſh-clerk the key of the church-door, into which place he re- 
tired every day, and lock'd himſelf up for many hours; and did the like moſt f774ays, 
and other days of faſting. 


He would by: no means omit the cuſtomary time of proceſſion, perſuading all 
both rich and poor, if they deſired the preſervation of love, and their parith rights 
and liberties, to accompany him in his perambulation ; and moſt did fo : in which 
perambulation, he would uſually expreſs more pleaſant diſcourſe than at other 
times, and would then always drop Ee loving and facetious obſervations to be 
remembred againſt the next year, eſpecially by the boys and young people; ſtill 
inclining them, and all his preſent pariſhioners, to meekneſs and mutual kindneſſes 
and love; becauſe love thinks not evil, but covers a multitude of infirmities. 


=_ - He was diligent to inquire who of his pariſh were ſick, or any way diſtreſſed, and 
'| would often viſit them untent for; ſuppoſing that the fitteſt time to diſcover thoſe er. 
rors, to which health and proſperity had blinded them. And having by pious reaſons 
and prayers moulded them into holy reſolutions for the time to come, he would incline 
them to confeſſion, and bewailing their ſins, with purpoſe to forſake them, and then 
to receive the communion, both as ſtrengthning of thoſe holy refolutions, and as a 
ſeal betwixt God and them of his mercies to their fouls, in caſe that preſent ſickneſs did 
put a period to their lives. 


And as he was thus watchful and charitable to the ſick, ſo he was as diligent to 
prevent law- ſuits, ſtill urging his pariſhioners and neighbours, to bear with each 
others infirmities, and live in love, becauſe (as faint John fays) he that lives in 
Hove, lives in God, for God is love. And to maintain this holy fire of love, con- 
ſtantly burning on the altar of a- pure heart, his advice was to watch and pray, 
and always keep themſelves fit to receive the communion, and then to receive it 
often ; for it was both a confirming, and a . of their graces. This was 

his advice, and at his entrance or departure out of any houſe, he would ufually ſpeak 
to the whole family, and bleſs them by name, inſomuch, that as he ſeemed in 
his youth to be raught of God, fo he ſeemed in this place to teach his precepts, 
as Enoch did by walking with him, in all holineſs and humility ; making each 
day a ſtep towards a bleſſed eternity. And tho in this weak and declining age of 
the world, fach examples are become barren, and almoſt incredible; yet let his me- 
mory be bleſt with this true recordation, becauſe he that praiſes Richard Hooker, 
praiſes God, who hath given ſuch gifts to men; and let this humble and affectio- 
nate relation of him, become fuch a pattern as may invite poſterity to imitate his 
_ Virtues, a 
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This was his conſtant behaviour at Bourne; thus as Enoch, fo he walked with God; Charged with 
thus did he tread in the foorſteps of primitive piety ; and yet, as that great example of”, ſcandal ? 


and his inno- 


more was this diſciple of his, this moſt humble, moſt innocent holy man. His was 
a ſlander parallel to that of chaſt Suſaunas by the wicked elders ; or that againſt ſaint 
Athanaſius, as it is recorded in his life (for that holy man had heretical enemies) and 
which this age calls trepanning. The particulars need not a repetition, and that it was 
falſe, needs no other teſtimony than the publick pyniſhment of his accuſers, and their 


open confeſſion of his innocency. *Twas ſaid, that the accuſation was contrived by a 


diſſenting brother, one that endured not church ceremonies, hating him for his books 
ſake, which he was not able to anſwer ; and his name hath been told me: but I have 


not ſo much confidence in the relation, as to make my pen fix a ſcandal on him to 
poſterity ; I ſhall rather leave it doubtful till the great day of revelation. But this is 
certain, that he lay under the great charge, and the anxiety of this accuſation, and 
kept it ſecret to himſelf for many months: and, being a helpleſs man, had lain longer 
under this heavy burden, but that the protector of the innocent gave ſuch an acci- 


dental occaſion as forced him to make it known to his two dear friends, Edwin an- 


dys and George Cranmer, who were ſo ſenſible of rheir tutor's ſufferings, that they gave 


themſelves no reſt, till by their diſquiſitions and diligence they had found out the 


fraud, and brought him the welcome news, that his accuſers did confeſs they had wrong- 


ed him, and begged his pardon. To which the good man's reply was to this purpole, 


the Lord forgive them; and the Lord bleſs you for this comfortable news. Now I have 
a juſt occaſion to ſay with Solomon, Friends are born for the days of adverſity, and ſuch 
you have proved to me. and to my God I ſay, as aid the mother of ſaint John baptiſt, 
Thus hath the Lord dealt with me, in the day wherein he looked upon me, to take 
away my reproach among men. And, omy God, neither my life, nor my repu- 
tation, are ſafe in mine own keeping, but in thine, who didſt take care of me, when 
T yet hanged on my mother's breaſt. Bleſſed are they that put their truſt in thee, 
o Lord; for when falſe witneſſes were riſen up againſt me ; when ſhame was ready 
to cover my face; when I was bowed down with an horrible dread, and went 
mourning all the day. lung; when my nights were reſtleſs, and my ſleeps broken with 
a fear worſe than death; when my ſoul tharſted for a deliverance, as the hart pan- 


teth after the rivers of waters ; then thou, Lord, didſt hear my complaints, pity 


my condition, and art now become my deliverer; and as long as I live I will hold 
up my hands in this manner, and magnify thy . mercies, who didſt not give me over 

as a prey to mine enemies. O bleſſed are they that put their truſt in thee ; and no 

proſperity ſhall make me forget thoſe days of ſorrow, or to perform thoſe vows that 
1 have made to thee in the bor of my fears and affliction; for with ſuch ſacrifices 
thou, o God, art well pleaſed; and I will paythem. © rn 


Thus did the joy and gratitude of this good man's heart break forth; and tis obſer- 
vable, that as the invitation to this flandet was his meek behaviour and doye-like ſim- 
plicity, for which he was remarkable; ſo his chriſtian charity ought to be imitated : 
for, tho the ſpirit of revenge is ſo pleaſing to mankind, that it is never conquered 
but by a ſupernatural grace, being indeed ſo deeply rooted in human nature, that to pre- 
vent the exceſſes of it (for men would not know moderation) almighty God allows not 
any degree of it to any man, but fays, vengeance is mine. and, tho this be ſaid by 
God himſelf, yet this revenge is ſo pleaſing, that man is hardly perſuaded to ſubmit 
the manage of it to the time, and jullice, and wiſdom of his creator, but would haſten 


to be his own executioner of it. And yet nevertheleſs, if any man ever did wholly 


decline, and leave this pleaſing paſſion to tlie time and meaſure of God alone, it was 
this Richard Hooker of whom I write: for when his ſlanderers were to ſuffer, he la- 
boured to procure their pardon ;. and, when that was denied him, his reply was, zhat 
however he would faſt and pray, that God would give them repentance - and patience 
zo undergo their puniſhment. And his prayers were 10 far returned into his own boſom, 
that the firſt was granted, if we may —— a penitent behaviour, and an open confeſ- 
ſſion. And it is obſervable, that aſter this time he would oſten ſay to — Sa- 
7avia, O with what quietneſs, did I enjoy my ſoul after I was free from the fears 
* of my Lander And how much more after a conflict and victory over my defires of 
revenge !* rs 29106. 119d 57 
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meekneſs and purity, even our bleſſed Jeſus, was not free from falſe accuſations, no ceney cleared. 


* 
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Fl ſickneſs In the year one thouſand ſix hundred, and of his age forty fix, he fell into a long and 
and Geath. ſharp ſickneſs, occaſioned by a cold taken in his paſſage betwixt London and Grave ſend, 

from the malignity of which he was never recovered; for till his death he was not 
free from thoughtful days, and reſtleſs nights; but a ſubmiſſion to his will, that makes 
the ſick man's bed eaſy by giving reſt to his ſoul, made his very Ianguiſhment comfor- 

table: and yet all this time he was ſollicitous in his ſtudy, and ſaid often to doctor 

Saravia (who ſaw him daily, and was the chief comfort of his life) * That he did 

not beg a long life of God, for any other reaſon, but to live to finiſh his three remain- 

ing books of POLITY : and then, Lord, let thy ſervant depart in peace; which 

was his uſual expreſſion. And God heard his prayers, tho he denied the benefit of 

them as compleated by himſelf ; and tis thought he haſtned his own death, by haſt- 

ning to give life to his books. But this is certain, that the nearer he was to his death, 

the more he grew in humility, in holy thoughts and re ſolut ions. ' 


About a month before his death, this good man, that never knew, or at leaſt, never 
conſidered the pleaſures of the palate, became firſt to loſe his appetite, then to have an 
averſeneſs to all food; inſomuch, that he ſeemed to live ſome intermitted weeks by the 
ſmell of meat only; and yet ſtill ſtudied and writ. And now his guardian angel ſeem- 

ed to foretel him, that his years were paſt away as a ſhadow, bidding him prepare to 
follow the generation of his fathers, for the day of his diſſolution drew near ; for which 
his vigorous ſoul appeared to thirſt. 


= wig! 


In this time of his ſickneſs, and not many days before his death, his houſe was rob- 
bed ; of which he having notice, his queſtion was, Are my books. and written papers 
ſafe ? Being anſwered, * they were ; his reply was, Then it matters not, for no 
other loſs can trouble me. | 


About one day before his death, doctor Saravia, who knew the very ſecrets of his 
ſoul (for they were ſuppoſed to be confeſſors to each other) came to him, and after a 
conference of the benefit, the neceſſity, and ſafety of the church's abſolution, it was 
reſolved the doctor ſhould give him both that and the ſacrament the day following. To 
which end the doctor came, and after a ſhort retirement and privacy, they returned to the 
company; and then the doctor gave him and ſome of thoſe friends that were with him, 
che ble ed ſacrament of the 4 and blood of our Lord Jeſus. Which being perfor- I 
med, the doctor thought he ſaw a reverend gaiety and joy in his face; but it laſted not A 
long; for his bodily infirmities did return ſuddenly, and became more viſible ; inſo- A 
much, that the doctor apprehended death ready to ſeize him: yet, after ſome amend- 
ment, left him at night, with a promiſe to return early the day following; which he 
did, and then found him better in appearance, deep in contemplation, and not inclina- 
ble to diſcourſe ; which gave the doctor occaſion to require his preſent thoughts: to 
which he replyed, That he was meditating the number and nature of angels, and their 
* bleſſed obedience and order, without which peace could not be in heaven: and oh! 
that it might be ſo on earth! Aſter which words, he ſaid, I have lived to lee this 
* worldis made up of perturbations, and I haye been long preparing to leave it, and 
* gathering comfort for the dreadful hour of ET my account with God, which I 
* now apprehend to be near: and tho I haye by his grace loved him in my youth, 
and feared him in mine age, and laboured to have a conicience void ot offence to him 
and to all men; yet if thou, o Lord, be extreme to mark what | have done amils, 

who canabide it? and therefore, where I have failed, Lord ſhew mercy to me; tor 
* Ipleadnot my righteouſneſs, but the forgiveneſs of my unrighteouſneis, for his merits, 
who died to purchaſe a pardon for penitent ſinners. And ſince I owe thee a death, 
Lord, let it not be terrible; and then take thine: own time. I ſubmit to it. Let not mine, 
o- Lord, bur let thy will be done! With which expreſſion he fell into a dan- 
gerous ſhumber, dangerous as to his recovery ; yet recover he did, but it was 
to ſpeak only theſe few words, Good doctor, God hath heard my daily petitions ; 
for I am at peace with all men, and he is at peace with me; and from which 
_ © blefſed aſſurance I feel that inward joy, which this world can neither give nor take 
from me More he would have ſpoken, but his ſpirits failed him; and, after a ſhort 
conflict betwixt nature and death, a quiet ſigh put a period to his laſt breath, and 
ſo he fell aſleep. 


* 


And 
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And here I draw his curtain, till with the moſt glorious company of the patriarchs and 
* the moſt noble army of martyrs and confeſſors, this a learned, moſt * 
e 


ble, holy man, ſhall alſo awake to receive an eternal tranquillity, and with it a greater 
degree of glory than common chriſtians ſhall be made parrakers of. In the mean time, 
Bleſs, O Lord, Lord bleſs has brethren, the clergy of this nation, with ardent de- 
fires, and effetFual endeavours to attain, if not to his great learnin g. yet to his remark- 
able meekneſs, his godly ſimphicity, and his chriſtian moderation : for mm are praiſe- 
worthy ; theſe bring peace at the 74 And let the labour of his life, 

lent writings, be bleſt with what he deſigned when he underrook them; which was 
glory to thee, O God on high, peace in thy church, and good will to mankind. 


Amen, amen, 
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reader, by imparting to him the true relation of Mr. Hooker”s life; I am de- 
ſirous alſo to acquaint him with ſome obſervations that relate to it, and 
which could not properly fall to be ſpoken till after his death, of which 
my reader may expect a brief and true account in the following appendix 
And firſt, it is not to be doubted but he died in the forty ſeventh, if not in the fort 


ſixth year of his age; which I mention, becauſe many have believed him to be more 


aged; but I have ſo examined it, as to be confident I miſtake not: and for the year 
of his death, Mr. Camden, who in his annals of queen Eligabeth 1599. mentions him 
with a high commendation of his life and learning, declares him to die in the year 


1599. and yet in that inſcription of his monument 4 P at the charge of fir William 


Cooper in Bourne church, where Mr. Hooker was buried, his death is ſaid to be an. 1603. 
but doubtleſs both miſtaken; for I have it atteſted under the hand of William Somner 
the archbiſhop's regiſter for the province of Canterbury, that Richard Hooker's Will 
bears date OfFober the 26th, in auno 1600. and that it was proved the third of December 
following. . And this atreſted alſo, that at his death he left four daughters, Alice, Cieily, 
Zane, and Margaret, that he gave to each of them a hundred pounds; that he left 


Joan his wife his ſole executrix ; and that by his inventory his eſtate (a great part of it 


being in books) came to 1092 J. 9 s. 2 d. which was much more than he thought him- 


wife, but faved by his truſty ſeryant Thomas Lane, that was wiſer than his maſter in 


AVING by along and laborious ſearch ſatisfied my ſelf, and I hope my 


xliii 


ſelf worth; and, which was not got by his care, much leſs by the good huſwifery of his _ 


getting money for him, and more frugal than his miſtreſs in keeping it: of which will 


I ſhall ſay no more, but that his dear friend Thomas, the father of George Cranmer, 


, of 
whom I have ſpoken, and ſhall have occaſion to fay more, was one of the wiſts 


to it. | 
One of his elder daughters was married to one Chalinor, ſometime a ſchool-maſter in 
Chicheſter, and both dead long ſince, Margaret his youngeſt daughter was married unto 
| Ex e 


. 
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Esæeliel Clark, batchelor in divinity, and rector of ſaint Nicholas in Harbledown near 
Canterbury, who died about 16 years paſt, and had a ſon Ezekiel, now living, and in 
ſacred orders, being at this time rector of Waldron in Suſſer; ſhe left alſo a daughter, 
with both whom I have ſpoken not many months paſt, and find her to be a widow in a 
condition that wants not, but far from abounding : and theſe two atteſted unto me, that 
Richard Hooker their grandfather had a ſiſter, by name Eligabeth Harvey, that lived to 
the age of 121 years, and died in the month of tember, 1663. | 
For his other two daughters, I can learn little certainty, but have heard they both 
died before they were marriageable ; and for his wife, ſhe was ſo unlike Jephtha's daugh- 
ter, that ſhe ſtaid not a comely time to bewail her widowhood ; nor lived long enough 
to repent her ſecond marriage, for which doubtleſs ſhe would have found caule, if there 
had been but four months betwixt Mr. ZHooker's and her death. But the is dead, and let 
her other infirmities be buried with her. | | 
Thus much briefly for his age, the year of his death, his eſtate, his wife, and his 
children. I am next to ſpeak of his books, concerning which I ſhall have a neceſſity of 
being longer, or ſhall neither do right to my ſelf or my reader, which is chiefly 
intended in this appendix. ; 
I have declared in his life that he e pe eight books, and that his firſt four were 
wege anno 1594, and his fifth book firſt printed, and alone, anno 1597; and that he 
ived to finiſh the remaining three of the propoſed eight: but, whether we have the laſt 
three as finiſh'd by himſelf, is a juſt and material queſtion ; concerning which I do de- 
Clare, that I have been told almoſt forty years paſt, by one that very well knew 
Mr. Hooker, and the affairs of his family, that a month after the death of Mr. Hooler, 
biſhop //hitgift, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſent one of his ns ere to enquire. of 
Mrs. Hooker, for the three remaining books of polity, writ by her husband; of which 
ſhe would not or could not give any account: and I have been told, that about three 
months after the biſhop procured her to be ſent for to London, and then by his procure- 
ment ſhe was to be examined, by ſome of her majeſty's council, concerning the diſpoſal 
of thoſe books : but by way of preparation for the next day's examination, the biſhop 
invited her to Lambeth, and, after ſome friendly queſtions, ſhe confeſſed to him, that 
one My. Chark and another miniſter that dwelt near Canterbury, came to her, and 
deſired that they might go into her husband's ſtudy, and look upon ſome of his writings ; 
and that there they two burnt and tore many of them, aſſuring her that they were wri- 
tings not fit to be ſeen, and that ſhe knew nothing more concerning them. Her lodging 
was then in King: ſireet in Weſtminſter, where ſhe was found next morning dead in her 
bed, and her new husband ſuſpected and queſtioned for it; but was declared innocent of 
her death. | 8 
And I declare alſo, that doctor John Spencer (mentioned in the life of Mr. Hooter) 
who was of Mr. Hooker's college, and of his time there; and betwixt whom there was 
lo friendly a friendſhip, that they continually adviſed together in all their ſtudies, and 
particularly in what concerned theſe books of polity : this doctor Spencer, the three 
. firſt books being loſt, had delivered into his hands (I think by biſhop /hrgif7) the im- 
perfect books, or firſt rough draughts of them, to be made as perfect as they might be, 
y him, who both knew Mr. Hooker's hand- writing, and was beſt acquainted with his 
intentions. And a fair teſtimony of this may appear by an epiſtle firſt and uſually print- 
ed before Mr. Hooker”'s five books (but Pats I know not why, in the laſt impreſ- 
ſion of the eight printed together in anno 1662. in which the publiſhers ſeem to impoſe 
the three doubful, as the undoubted books of Mr. Hooker) with theſe two letters J. &. 
at the end of the faid epiſtle, which was meant for this Joh Spencer; in which epiſtle 
the reader may find theſe very words, which may give ſome authority to what I have 
here written. | W 1} 
And tho Mr. Hooker haſtned his own death by haſtning to give life to his books, 
yet he held out with his eyes to behold theſe Benjamins, theſe ſons of his right hand, 
tho to him they proved Benonzes, ſons of pain and ſorrow : but, ſome evil diſpoſed 
minds, whether of malice or covetouſneſs, or wicked blind zeal, it is uncertain, as 
© ſoon as they were born, and their father dead, ſmothered them, and, by conveying 
the perfect copies, left unto us nothing but the old imperfect mangled draughts dit- 
* membred into pieces; no fayour, no grace, not the ſhadow of themſelves remaining 
in them. Had the father lived to behold them thus defaced, he might Tight have 
named them Benonies, the ſons of ſorrow ; but being the learned will not ſuffer them to 
die and be buried, it is intended the world ſhall ſee them as they are: the learned will 
find in them ſome ſhadows and reſemblances of their father's face. God grant, that as 


they were with their brethren dedicated to the church for meſſengers of peace; . in the 
9 | | ſtrengt 
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« ſtrength of that little breath of life that remaineth in them, they may proſper in their 
« work, and that by ſatisfying the doubts of ſuch as are willing to learn, they may 
help to give an end to the calamities of theſe our civil wars! 


eto ered AAS — 
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And next the reader may note, that this epiſtle of doctor Spencer's was writ, and 
firſt printed within four years after the death of Mr: Hooker ; in which time, all diligent 
ſearch had been made for the perfect copies; and then granted not recoverable, and > 
therefore endeavoured to be compleated out of Mr. Hooker”'s rough draughts, as is ex- — 
preſs d by the ſaid doctor Spencer, ſince whoſe death it is now fiſty years. | | 
And Ido profeſs by the faith of a chriſtian, that doctor Spencer's wife (who was my 
aunt, and ſiſter to George Cranmer of whom I have ſpoken) told me forty years ſince, 
in theſe, or in words to this purpoſe, * That her husband had made up or finiſh'd 
Mr. Hoober's laſt three books; and that upon her husband's death-bed, or in his laſt 
« ſickneſs, he gave them into her hand, with a charge they ſhould not be ſeen by = 
any man, but be by her delivered into the hands of the then archbiſhop of Canter- 
« bury, which was doctor Abbot, or unto doctor King biſhop of London; and that ſhe 
did as he enjoyned her. 
I do conceive, that from doctor Spencer's and no other copy, there have been divers 
tranſcripts, and were to be found in ſeveral places, as namely in fir Thomas Bodley's li- 
brary, in that of doctor Andrews, late biſhop of Minton, in the late lord Conway's, 
in the archbiſhop of Canterbury s, and in the biſhop of Armagh's, and in many others; 
and moſt of theſe pretended to be the author's own hand, being much diſagreeing, be- 
ing indeed altered and diminiſh'd as men have thought fitteſt to make Mr. Hoober's 
judgment ſuit with their fancies, or = authority to their corrupt deſigns. And for 
proof of a part of this, take theſe following teſtimonies. 5 
Doctor Barnard, ſometime chaplain to doctor *U/þer late lord archbiſhop of Armagh, 
hath declared in a late book called Clavi Trabales, printed by Richard Hodgkinſon, 
ann0 1661, that in his ſearch and examination of the ſaid biſhop's manuſcripts, he there 
found the three written books, which were the ſuppoſed fixth, ſeventh and eighth of 
Mr. Hooker's books of eccleſiaſtical polity ; and, that in the ſaid three books (now 
printed as Mr. Hooker's) there are ſo many omiſſions, that they amount to many para- 
graphs, and which cauſe many incoherencies ; the omiſſions are by him ſet down at 
large in the faid printed book, to which I refer the reader for the whole ; but think fit 
in this place to inſert this following ſhort part of them. | 


* Firſt, As there could be in natural bodies no motion of any thing, unleſs there 
were ſome firſt which moved all things and continued unmoveable; even ſo in poli- 
tick ſocieties, there muſt be ſome unpuniſhable, or elſe no man ſhall ſuffer puniſhment : 
for, ſith puniſhments proceed always from ſuperiors, to whom the adminiſtration of 
* juſtice belongeth, which adminiſtration muſt have neceſſarily a fountain that deriveth 
* It to all others, and receiveth not from any, becauſe otherwiſe the courſe of juſtice 
* ſhould go infinitely in a circle, every ſuperior having his ſuperior without end, which 
* cannot be ; therefore, a well-ſpring, it followeth, there is a ſupreme head of juſtice 
* wWherennto all are ſubject, but it ſelf in ſubjection to none. Which kind of prehemi- 
* nency if ſome ought to have in a kingdom, Who but the king ſhall have it? Kings 
* therefore, or no man, can haye lawful power to judge. | 

If private men offend, there is the magiſtrate over them which judgeth ; if magi- 
* ſtrates, they have their prince; if princes, there is heaven a tribunal, before which 
* they ſhall appear : on earth they are not accountable to any.” Here, fays the doctor, 
it breaks off abruptly. | 


5 


And J have theſe words alſo atteſted under the hand of Mr. Fabian Phillips, a man of 
note for his uſeful books. I will make oath if I ſhall be required, that doctor Sander- 
fon the late biſhop of Lincoln did a little before his death affirm to me he had ſeen a 
manuſcript, affirmed to him to be the hand-writing of Mr. Richard Hooker, in which 
* there was no mention made of the king or ſupreme governors being accountable to the 
people; this I will make oath that that good man atteſted to me. 


Fabian Phillips. 
80 
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So: that there appear to be both omiſſions and additions in the ſaid laſt three printed 
books; and this may probably be one reaſon why doctor Sanderſon, the ſaid learned 
biſhop (whoſe writings are ſo highly and: juſtly valued) gave a ftrict charge near the 
time of his death, or in his laſt will, That nothing of his that was not already print- 
ed, ſhould be printed after his death. | | | 

It is well known how high a value our learned king James put upon the books writ 
by Mr. Hooker, as alſo that our late king Charles (the martyr for the church) valued 
them the ſecond of all books, teſtified by his commending them to the reading of his 
{on Charles, that now is our gracious king; and you may ſuppoſe that this Charles the 
firſt was not a ſtranger to the pretended three books, becauſe in a diſcourſe with the 
lord Say, when the ſaid lord required the king to grant the truth of his argument, be- 
cauſe it was the judgment of Mr. Hoober, (quoting him in one of the three written 
books,) the king replied, * They were not allowed to be Mr. Hooker's books; bur 
«* however he would allow them to be Mr. Hooters, and conſent to what his lordſhip 
* propoſed to prove out of thoſe doubtful boaks, if he would but conſent to the judg- 
ment of Mr. Hooker in the other five that were the undoubted books of 
Mr. Hooker. : 

In this relation concerning theſe three doubtful books of Mr. Hooters, my purpoſe 
was to enquire, then ſet down what I obſerved and know, which I have done, not as 
an engaged perſon, but indifferently; and now leave my reader to give ſentence, for 
their legitimation, as to himſelf, but ſo as to leave others the ſame liberty of believing, 
or disbelieving them to be Mr. Hooker's : and *tis obſervable, that as Mr. Hooker 
adviſed with doctor Spencer, in the deſign and manage of theſe books, ſo alſo, and 
chiefly with his dear pupil George Cranmer (whole ſiſter was the wife of doctor Spen- 
cer) of which this followi letter may be a teſtimony ; and doth alſo give authority to 
ſome things mentioned both in this appendix, and in the life of Mr. Hooker ; and is 
therefore added. * | DE TIO 
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George Cranmers 


LETTER 


uN TO 


Mr. Richard Hooker, 


Fe ebruary 1598. 


"HAT poſterity is like to judge of theſe matters concerning church- 
diſcipline, we may the better conjecture, if we call to mind what 
our own age, within few years, upon better experience, hath already 
judged concerning the fame. It may be remembred, that at firſt the 
Te. part of the learned in the land were either eagerly affected. or 

favourably inclin d that way. The books then written, for the moſt part, favoured of 
the diſciplinary ſtyle : it ſounded every where in pulpits, and in common phraſe of mens 
ſpeech : the contrary part began to fear they had taken a N courſe; many which im- 
pugned the diſcipline, yet ſo impugned it, not as not being the better form of govern- 
ment, but as not being ſo convenient for our ſtate, in regard of dangerous innovations 


and courage of the other, ſtood in the gap, and gave others reſpite to prepare t 
ſelves to the defence, which by the ſudden eagerneſs and violence of their adverſaries 
had otherwiſe been prevented; wherein God hath made good unto him his own impreſs, 
Vincit qui patitur : for what contumelious indignities he hath at their hands ſuſtained, 
the world is. witneſs ; and what reward of honour aboye his adverſaries God hath be- 


late years the heat of men towards the diſcipline is greatly decayed, their judgments 
begin to ſway on the other ſide : the learned have A it and found it light; wiſe 
men conceive ſome fear, leſt it prove not only not the beſt kind of government, but the 
very bane and deſtruction of all government. The cauſe of this change in mens opi- 
nions may be drawn from the general nature of error, diſguiſed and clothed with the 
name of truth; which is mightily and violently to poſſeſs men at firſt, but aſterwards, 
the weakneſs thereof being by time diſcovered, to loſe that reputation which before it 
had gained. As by the outſide of an houſe the paſſers by are oftentimes deceived, till 
they ſee the conveniency of the rooms within ; ſo by the very name of diſcipline and 
reformation, men were drawn at firſt to caſt a fancy towards it, but now they have 
not contented themſelves only to paſs by and behold afar-off the fore front of this 
reformed houſe ; they haye entred in, even at the ſpecial requeſt of maſter-workmen, 
and chief builders thereof; they have peruſed the rooms, the lights, the conveniencies; 
they find them not anſwerable to that report which was made of them, nor to that opi- 
nion which upon report they had conceived : ſo as now the diſcipline which at 
triumphed over 1 unmasked, beginneth to droop and hang down her head. 
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ſtowed upon him, themſelves (tho 2 glad thereof) muſt needs confeſs. Now of 
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thereby like to grow ; one man alone there was to ſpeak of, (whom let no ſuſpicion « John White 


f flattery deprive of his deſerved commendation) who in the defiance of the one 225 of, the arche 
em- i OP. 
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xlviii George Cranmer's letter unto Mr. Richard Hooker. 
This cauſe of change in opinion concerning the diſcipline, is proper to the learned, 
7 or to ſueh as by them have been inſtructed. Another cauſe there is more open, and more 
apparent to the view of all, namely, rhe courle of practice, which the reformers have 
had with us from the beginning. The firſt degree was only ſome ſmall difference about 
cap and ſurplice, but not ſuch as either bred diviſion in the church, or tended to the ruin 
of the government eſtabliſhed. This was 2 the next degree more ſtirring. Ad. 
monitions were directed to the parliament in peremptory ſort againſt gur whole form of 
regiment; in defence of them, volumes were publiſhed in Eugliſp, and in Latin; yet 
this was no more than writing. Devices were ſet on foot to erect the practice of the dil- 
Cipline without authority : yet herein ſome regard of modeſty, ſome moderation was uſed. 
Behold, at length it brake forth into open outrage, firſt in writing by Martin, in whole 
kind of dealing theſe things may be obſerved. 1. That whereas 7. C. and others his 
great maſters. had always before ſet out the diſcipline. as a queen, and as the daughter of 
God; he contrariwiſe, to make her more acceptable to the people, brought her forth as 
a vice upon the ſtage. 2. This conceit of his was grounded (as may be ſuppoſed) up- 
on this rare polity, that ſeeing the diſcipline was by writing refuted, in parliament re- 
jected, in fecret corners hunted out and decried, it was imagined that by open railing 
(which to the vulgar is commonly moſt plauſible) the ſtate eccleſiaſtical might have been 
drawn into ſuch contempt and hatred, as the overthrow thereof ſhould have been moſt 
orateful to all men, and in manner deſired of the common people. 3. It may be noted 
(and this I know my {elf to be true) how ſome of them, altho they could not fox ſhame 
approve ſo leud an action, yet were content to lay hold on it to the advancement of 
4 cauſe, acknowledging therein the ſecret judgments of God againſt the biſhops, and 
hoping that ſome good might be wrought thereby for his church, as indeed there was, 
tho not according to their conſtruction. For, 4. Contrary to their expectation, that 
railing ſpirit did not only not further, but extremely dilgrace and prejudice the cauſe, 
when it was once perceived from how low degrees of contradiction, at firſt, to what 
outrage of contumely and ſlander they were at length proceeded, and were alſo likely 
) further to proceed. „ | 
* Hacket and A further degree of outrage was in fact ; certain * prophets did ariſe, who decming it 
Ceppinger, not poſſible that God ſhould ſuffer that to be undone, which they did ſo fiercely Jefire 
to have done, namely, that his holy ſaints, the favourers and fathers of the diſcipline, 
ſhould be enlarged, and deliver'd from perſecution ; and ſeeing no means of deliverance 
ordinary, were fain to perſuade themielyes that God muſt needs raiſe ſome extraordinary 
means; and being perſuaded of none ſo well as of themſelves, they forthwith muſt needs 
be the inſtruments of this great work. Hereupon they framed unto themſelves an aſſured 
hope, that upon their preaChing out of a peaſe- cart, all the multitude would have pre- 
ſently joined unto them, and in amazement of mind have asked them, Viri fratres, quid 
agimits 2 whereunto it is likely they would have returned an anſwer far unlike to that 
of faint Perer, Such and {ich are men unworthy to govern, pluck them down ; ſuch and 
ſuch are the dear children of God, let them be advanced. Of two of theſe men, it is 
meet to ſpeak with all commiſeration, yet ſo that others by their example may receive 
inſtruction, and withal ſome light may appear, what ſtirring affections the diſcipline is 
like to inſpire, if it light upon apt and prepared minds. 1 | | 
Now if any man doubt of what ſociety they were, or if the reformers diſclaim them, 
pretending that by them they were condemned, let theſe points be conſidered. 1. J#ho/e 
aſſociates were they before they entred into this frantick paſſion £ whoſe ſermons did 
they frequent? whom did they admire ? 2. Even when they were entring into it, 
whoſe advice did they require? And when they were in, who/e approbation ? whom 
advertiſed they o their purpoſe 8 whoſe aſſiſtance by prayers did they requeſt 2 But 
we deal injuriouſly with them to lay this to their charge ; for they reprov'd and con- 
demn'd it. How ? did they diſcloſe it to the n that it might be ſuppreſſed? 
or were they not rather content to ſtand aloof off, and ſee the end of it, and loth to 
queneh the ſpirit? No doubt theſe mad practitioners were of their ſociety, with whom 
before, and in the practice of their madneſs, they had moſt affinity. Hereof, read 
doctor Barcroft's book. 3 2 
A third inducement may be to diſlike of the diſcipline, if we conſider not only how 
far the reformers themſelves have proceeded, but what others upon their foundation 
have built. Here come the &rowns/s in the firſt rank, their lineal deſcendants, who 
have ſeized upon a number of ſtrange opinions ; whereof, altho their anceſtors, the re- 
formers, were never actually poſſeſſed, yet by right and intereſt from them derived, 
the browniſts * barrowiſts oa taken 8 of them: for if the poſitions of 
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the reſormers be true, I cannot ſee how the miiti and general concluſions of browni/i 
ſhould be falſe ; for upon theſe two points, as I conceive, they ſtand. . 


1. That becauſe we have no church, they are to ſever themſebves from . i 5 


That without civil authority, they are to ereft a church of their own. ._. 

200 if "he HIS? f theſe be 4 the latter, I ſuppoſe, will follow : for if above all 
things, men be to regard their falyation ; and if out of the church there be no falva- 
tion, it followeth, that if we have no church, we haye no means of falyation : and 
therefore ſeparation from us, in that reſpect, is both lawful and neceſſary : as allo, 
that men ſo ſeparated from the falſe and counterfeir church, or to aſſociate themſelves 
unto ſome church; not to ours; to the popiſh much leſs”; therefore to one of their own 
making. Now the ground of all theſe inferences being this [ That in our church, there 
is no means of ſalvation} is out of the reformers 1 moſt clearly to be proved. 
For whereſoever any matter of faith unto falyation neceſſary is denyed, there can be no 
means of ſalvation: but in the church of England, the diſcipline by them accounted 
a matter of faith, and e to ſalvation, is not only denyed, but impugned, and 
the profeſſors thereof oppreſſed. Ergo. | | | 7 

Again (but this reaſon 9 7 is Weak) every true church of Chriſt acknowledgeth 
the whole goſpel of Chriſt: the diſcipline, in their opinion, is a part of the goſpel, and 
yet by our church reſiſted. Ergo. 1 5 5 

Again, the diſcipline is eſſentially united to the church: by which term eſſentially, 
they muſt mean either an eſſential ue or an eſſential property. Both which ways it 
mult needs be, that where that eſſential "diſcipline is not, neither is there any church. 
If therefore between them and the 4r7ownz/?s, there ſhould be appointed a ſolemn diſ- 
putation, whereof with us they have been oftentimes fo earneſt c allengers ; it doth not 
yet appear what other anſwer they could poſſibly frame to theſe and the like arguments, 
miſes are their own) or rather ay ng to reverſe their own principles before laid, 
whereon ſo foul abſurdities have been ſo firmly built. | | 

What further proofs you can bring out of their high words, magnifying the diſcipline, 
I leave to your Feder remembrance : but above all points, I am deſirous this one ſhould 
be ſtrongly inforced againſt them, becauſe it wringeth them molt of all, and is of all o- 
thers (for ought I ſee) the moſt unanſwerable; you may notwithſtanding ſay, that you 
would be heartily glad theſe their poſitions fight ſo be ſolved, as the 4rownz/ts might 
not appear to have iſſued out of their loins ; but until that be done, they muſt give us 
leave to think, that they have caſt the ſeed whereout theſe tares are grown. 

Another ſort of men there are, which have been content to run on with the reformers 
for a time, and to make them poor inſtruments of rheir own —_ Theſe are a ſort 
of godleſs politicks, who parceving the plot of diſcipline to conſiſt of theſe two parts, 
the overthrow of epiſcopal, and erection of presbyterial authority; and that this latter 
can take no. place till the former be removed, are content to join with them in the de- 
ſtructive part of diſcipline, bearing them in hand, that in the other alſo, they ſhall find 
them as ready. But when time ſhall come, it may be they would be as loth to be 
yoked with that kind of regiment, as now they are willing to be releaſed from this. 
Theſe mens ends in all their actions, is diſtraction ; their pretence and colour, refor- 
mation, Thoſe things which under this colour they have effected to their own good, 
are, 1. By maintaining a contrary faction, they have kept the clergy always in awe; 
and Fas made them more pliahle and as to buy their peace. 2. By maintaining 
an opinion of equality among miniſters, they 
devouring cathedral churches, and biſhops livings. 3. By exclaiming agai 
the church, they have carried their own corrupt dealings in the civil ſtate more covertly ; 
for ſuch is the nature of the multitude, they are not able to apprehend many things at 
once, ſo as being poſſeſſed with a diſlike or liking of any one thing, many other, in the 
mean time, may eſcape them without being perceived. 4. They have ſought to diſ- 
grace the clergy, in entertaining a conceit in mens minds, and confirming it by con- 
tinual practice, that men of learning, and eſpecially of the clergy, which are employed 
in the chiefeſt kind of learning, are not to be admitted, or ſparingly admitted to - mat- 
ters of ſtate 3 contrary to the practice of all well-governed common-wealths, and of 
our own, till theſe late years. : T0 

A third ſort of men there are, tho not deſcended from the reformers, yet in part 
railed and greatly ſtrenghned by them, namely, the curſed crew of atheiſts. This alſo 
is one of thoſe points which I am deſirous you ſhould handle moſt effectually, and 
ſtrain Tour ſelf therein to all points of niotion and affection; as in that of the brownzi/ts, 
to all ſtrength and ſinews of reaſon. This is a ſort moſt damnable, and yet by the ge. 
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wherewith they might be preſſed, but fairly to deny the concluſion (for all the Pr | 


ave made way to their own 1 9 for 
abuſes in 
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neral ſuſpicion of the world at this day moſt. common. The cauſes of it. which are in 
the parties themſelves, altho you handle in the beginning of the fifth book, yet here 
again they may be touched ; but the occaſions of help and furtherance, which by the 
reformers, have been yielded unto them, are, as I conceive, two, ſenſeleſe preaching, 
and diſgracing of the mimiſiry : tor how ſhould not men dare to impugn that, which nei- 
ther by force of reaſon, nor by authority of perſons is maintained £ Burt in the parties 
themſelves, theſe two cauſes I conceive of atheiſin, 1. More abundance of wit than 
judgment, and of witty than judicious learning, whereby they are more inclmed to con- 
tradict any thing, than willing to be informed of the truth. They are not therefore 
men of ſound learning for the moſt, but ſmatterers; neither is their kind of diſpute 


ſo much by force of argument as by ſcoffing : which humour of ſcoffing, and turn- 


ing matters moſt ſerious into merriment, is now become ſo common, as we are not to 


marvel what the prophet means by the ſeat of formers, nor what the apoſtles by 
fore-telling of corners to come : our own age hath verified their . us; which 
alſo may be an argument againſt theſe ſcoffers and atheiſts themſelves, ſeeing it hath been 
ſo many ages ago foretold, that ſuch men the latter days of the world ſhould afford. 
which could not be done by any other ſpirit, ſave that whereunto hinge fusgre and pre- 
ſent are alike. And even for the main queſtion of the reſurrection. whereat they ſtick 
ſo mightily, was it not plainly foretold, that men ſhould in the latter times ſay, #/ here 
is the promiſe of his coming? Againſt the creation, the ark, and divers other points, 
exceptions are ſaid to be taken; the ground whereof is ſuperfluity of wit, without 
ground of learning and judgment. Dh 

A ſecond cauſe-of atheiſin, is ſenſuality, which maketh men deſirous to remove all 
ſtops and impediments of their wicked life; amongſt which, becauſe religion is the 
chiefeſt, ſo as neither in this life withour ſhame they can perſiſt therein, nor (if that be 
true) without torment in the life to come; they whet their wits to annihilate the joys 
of heaven, wherein they ſee (if any ſuch be) they can have no part; and likewiſe the 
pains of hell, wherein their portion muſt needs be very great. They labour Therefore, 
not that they may not deſerve thoſe pains, but that deſerving them, there may be no 
ſuch pains to ſeize upon them. But what conceit can be imagined more baſe, than that 
man ſhould ſtrive to perſuade himſelf, even againſt the ſecret inſtinct (no doubt) of his 
own mind, that his ſoul is as the foul of a beaſt, mortal and corruptible with the body ? 
Againſt which barbarous opinion, their own atheiſm is a very ſtrong argument; for 


were not the foul a nature ſeparable from the body, how could it enter into diſcourſe 


of things merely ſpiritual, and nothing at all pertaining to the body ? Surely, the 


ſoul were not able to concetve any thing of heaven, no not ſo much as to diſpute e 


heaven and againſt God, if there were not in it ſomewhat heavenly and derive 
God. 9 
The laſt which have received ſtrength and encouragement from the reformers, are pa- 
piſts; againſt whom, altho they are moſt bitter enemies, yet unwittingly they have 
given them great advantage. For what can any enemy rather deſire, than the breach and 
diſſention of thoſe which are confederates againſt him? Wherein they are to remember, 
that if our communion with papiſts in ſome few ceremonies do ſo much ſtrengthen 
them, as is pretended ; how much more doth this diviſion and rent among our ſelves ; 
eſpecially ſeeing it is maintained to be, not in light matters only, but even in matter 
of faith and ſalvation? Which over-reaching ſpeech of theirs, becauſe it is ſo open to 
advantage for the barrow?/t and the papiſt, we are to wiſh and hope for, that they will 
acknowledge it to have been ſpoken rather in heat of affection, than with ſoundneſs of 
judgment ; and that thro their exceeding love to that creature of diſcipline which them- 
ſelyes have bred, nouriſhed and maintained, their mouth in commendation of her did 
ſoon overflow. | 55 | 
From hence you may proceed (but the means of connexion I leave to your ſelf) to 
another diſcourſe, which I think very meet to be handled, either here or elſewhere at 
large; the parts whereof may be theſe. | 
'1, That in this cauſe between them and us, men are to ſever the proper and eſſential 
points in controverſy, from thoſe which are accidental. The moſt eſſential and proper 
are theſe two; overthrow of ep:/copal, erection of presbyterial authority. But in theſe 
two points whoſoever joineth with them, is accounted of their number; whoſoever in 
all other points agreeth with them, yet thinketh the authority of biſhops not unlawful, 
and of e/ders not neceſſary, may juſtly be ſevered from their retinue. Thoſe things 
therefore which either in the perſons, or in the laws and orders themſelves are faulty, 
may be complained of, acknowledged, and amended; yet they no whit the nearer 
their main purpoſe. For what if all errors by them ſuppoſed in our /it#rgy were 
1 PE. amended, 
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George Cranmer's letter unto Mr. Richard Hooker. 1 
amended, even according to their own hearts deſire ; if non- reſidents, plural ies, and . 
the like, were utterly taken away; are their /2y-e/4ers therefore preſently authorized, i 
or their ſovereign eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction eſtabliſhed ? | | 

But even in their complaining agua the 22 8 on matters 15 church- | 
ernment, they are many ways faulty. 1. In their end which they propoſe to therh-- 
les: for in Geclami me ſt abuſes, their meaning is ! 0 55 be ben bene ed. 
but by difgracing che prèſent ſtare, to make way for their owh diſcipline. > As therefore i 
in Venice, if any ſenator ſhould diſcourſe againſt the poyer pf.cheir ſenate, as being ei- 
ther too fovercigh or tob Weak in government, with, purpoſe to draw tHfr authority to | 
2 moderation, it might well be ſuffered; but not fo, if it ſhould fern Make with | 
purpoſe to induce another ſtare by depraving the preſent : fo in all 'cauſes belonging 
either to church or commonwealth, we are to haye regard what mind the complaining 
part doth bear, whether of amendment or innoyation ; and accordingly, either to ſuffer 
or ſuppreſs it. Their objection therefore is frivolous, Mi may not men ſpeak againſt 
abuſes? Ves; but with deſire to cure the part affected, and not to deſtroy the whole. 
2. A ſecond fault is ih their manner of complaining, not only becauſe it is for the moſt , 
part in bitter and reproachful terms, but alſo it is to the common people, who are | 
judges incompetent and inſufficient, both to determine any thing amiſs ;. aud for want of 
kill and authority to amend it. Which alſo diſcovereth their intent and purpoſe to be 
rather deſtructive than corrective. 3. Thirdly, thoſe very Kane 7 which they take, 
are frivolous and impertinent. Some things indeed they accuſe as impious, which if 
they may appear to be ſuch, God forbid they ſhould be maintained. 5 ; 
Againſt the reſt it is only alledged, that they are idle ceremonies without uſe, and that 
better and more profitable might be deviſed ; wherein they are doubly deceived : for nei- 
ther is it a ſufficient plea to g. this muſt give place, becauſe a better may be deviſed; 
becauſe in our judgments of better and worle, we oftentimes conceive amiſs, when we 
compare thoſe things which are in device, with thoſe which are in practice: for the 
zmperfettions of the one are hid, till by time aud tryal they be diſcovered ; the others 
are already manifeſt and open to all. But laſt of all, (Which is a point in my opinion of 
great regard, and which I am deſirous to have enlarged) they do not ſee that for the moſt 
art when they ſtrike at the //ate eccleſiaſtical, they ſecretly wound the civil fate - for 
erſonal faults, what can be ſaid againſt the church, which may not alſd agree to the com- 
monwealth ? In both, ſtateſmen have always been, and will be always, men, ſome- 
times blinded with error, moſt commonly perverted by paſſions ; many unworthy have 
been and are advanced in both, many worthy not regarded. And as for abuſes which 
they pretend to be in the laws themſelyes. when they inveigh againſt non-reſidence, do 
they take it a matter lawful or expedient in the civil ſtate, for a man to have a great and 
8 office in the North, and himſelf continually remaining in the South? He that 
ath af office, let him attend his office. When they condemn plurality of livings ſpi- ; 


ritual to the pit of hell; what think they of infinity of temporal promotions ? 
By the great philoſopher, Pol. lib. 2. cap. g. it is forbidden as a thing moſt dangerous to 
common-wealths, that by the ſame man many great offices ſhould be exerciſed. When 
they deride our ceremonies as vain and frivolous, were it hard to apply their excep- 
tions even to thoſe civil ceremonies, which at the coronation, in parliament, and all 
courts of juſtice are uled ? Were it hard to argue even againſt circumciſion, the or- 
dinance of” God, as being a cruel ceremony? againſt the paſſover, as being ridiculous, 

ſhould be girt, a ſtaff in their hand, to eat a /amb ? ; | | 

To conclude, you may exhort the ciergy, (or, what if you direct your concluſion not 

to the cler y in general, but only to the learned in or of both unzverſities ?) you ma) 
exhort them to a due conſideration of all things, and to a right eſteem and valuing of = 
thing in that degree wherein it ought to ſtand : for it oftentimes falleth out, * what 
men have either deviſed themſelves, or greatly delighted in, the price and the excellency 
thereof they do admire above deſert. The chiefeſt labour of a chriſtian ſhould be to 
know ; of a miniſter, to preach Chriſt crucified : in regard whereof, not only worldly 
things, but things otherwiſe precious, even the diſciplinè it ſelf, is vile and baſe. Where- 

as now, by the heat of contention and violence of affeftion, the zeal of men towards 
the one, hath greatly decayed their love to the other. Hereunto therefore they are to 
be exhorted, to preach Chriſt crucified, the mortification of the fleſh, the renewing of 

the ſpirit ; not thoſe things which in time of ſtrife ſeem precious, but (paſſions being 
allayed) are vain and childiſh. 
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Judicious Hooker; though this coſt be ſpent 


This Epitaph was long ſince preſented to the world in me- 
mory of Mr. Hooker, by fir William Cooper ; who alſo 
built him a fair monument in Bourne-Church, and ac- 
knowledges him to have been his ſp:ritual father. 


»ÞOUGH nothing can be ſpoke wozthy his kame, 
Oꝛ the remembzance of that pꝛecious name, ; 


Du him that hath a laſting monument 

In his own Books; yet ought we to erpzeſs, 
k not his wozth, yet our reſpetfulneſs. 

Church-ceremonies he maintain'd: then why 

Without all ceremony would he dye: 

Was it becauſe his life and death ſhould be 

Both equal patterns of humility ? 

Oꝛ, that perhaps this only glozious one 

Was above all, to ask, why had He none? 

Pet he that lay ſo long obſcurely low, 

Doth now pꝛeferr'd to greater honours go. 

Ambitious men, learn hence to be moze Wiſe ; 

Humility is the true way to rife: 

And God in me this leſſon did inſpire, 

Lo bid this humble man, friend ſit up higher. 


To the moſt reverend father in G o p, my very 
2 lord, the lord arch- ä of 


/ 


CANTERBURY his grace, 


PRIMATE and METROPOLITAN 


Moſt reverend in Chriſt, 


at my hands ſome thankful acknowledgment thereof. In 
which conſideration, as alſo for that I embrace willing- 
ly the antient received courſe, and conveniency of that 
diſcipline, which teacheth inferior degrees and orders in 
the church of God, to ſubmit their writings to the ſame 
authority, from which their allowable dealings whatſo- 


ever, in ſuch affairs, muſt receive approbation ; I nothing 


fear but that your accuſtomed clemency will take in 


good worth the offer of theſe my ſimple and mean la- 


bours, beſtowed for the neceſſary juſtification of laws 
heretofore made queſtionable, becauſe, as I take it, they 
were not perfectly underſtood : for ſurely, I cannot find 
any great cauſe of juſt complaint, that good laws have fo 


much been wanting unto us, as we to them. To ſedk 
refor- 
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H E, long continued, and more than ordinary T The cauſe 


favour, which hitherto your grace hath been of writing 


pleaſed to ſhew towards me, may juſtly claim _ 


enc- 
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The Epiſtle Dedicator . 
reformation of evil laws, is a commendable endeayour ; 


but for us the more neceſſary, is a ſpeedy redreſs of our 
ſelves. We have on all ſides loſt much of our firſt fer- 
vency towards God; and therefore concerning our own 
degenerated ways, we have xeaſon to exhort with faint Gre- 


Greg. Naz. gor y, Ong Tues puch, Let us return again unto that which we 


ſometimes were, But touching the exchange of laws in 
Pray ice, with law 8 in device, which, they ſay, arc b better 
for the ſtate of the church, if they might take place; the 
farther we examine them, the greater cauſe we find to 
conclude lee, ime iwuir, altho Wwe continue the ſame we 
are, the barm is not great. The fervent reprehenders of 
things eſtabliſhed by publick authority, are always con- 
fident and bold-ſpirited men. But their confidence for 
the molt part riſeth from too much credit given to their 
own wits, for which cauſe they are ſeldom free from er- 
ror. The errors which we ſeek to reform in this kind of 
men, are ſuch as both received at your own hands their 
firſt wound, and from that time to this preſent, have been 
proceeded in with that moderation, which uſeth by pa- 
tience to ſuppreſs boldneſs, and to make them conquer 
that ſuffer. Wherein conſidering the nature and kind of 
theſe controverſies, the dangerous ſequels whereunto 
they were likely to grow, and how. many ways we have 
been thereby taught wiſdom, I may boldly aver con- 
cerning the firſt, that as the weightieſt conflicts the church 
hath had, were thoſe which touched the head, the perſon 
of our Saviour Chriſt ; and the next of importance, thoſe 
neſtions which are at this day between us and the 
church of Rome, about the actions of the body of the 
church of God ; ſo theſe which have laſtly fprung up 
from complements, rites, and ceremonies of church 
actions, are in truth, for the greateſt part, ſuch filly 
things, that very eaſineſs doth make them hard to be 
diſputed of in ſerious manner. Which alſo may ſeem to 
be the cauſe, why divers of the reverend prelacy, and 
other moſt judicious men, have eſpecially beſtowed their 
pains about the matter of juriſdiction. Notwithſtanding, 
led by your grace's example, my ſelf have thought it 


convenient to wade through the whole cauſe, following 
8 8 85 that 
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truth, Now, if any marvel how a thing in it ſelf fo 
weak, could import any great danger, they muſt conſider 
not fo much how {mall the ſpark is that flyeth up, as how 
apt things about it are to take fire. Bodies politick be- 
ing ſubject, as much as natural, to diſſolution; by divers 
means; there are undoubtedly more eſtates overthrown 
| thro diſeaſes bred within themſelves, than thro vio- 
lence from abroad; becauſe our manner is always to caſt 
a more doubtful and a more ſuſpicious eye towards that, 
over which we know we have leaſt power: and therefore 
the fear of external dangers, cauſeth forces at home to be 
the more united. It is to all forts a kind of bridle, it ma- 
keth virtuous minds watchful, it holdeth contrary diſpo- 
fitions in ſuſpence, and it ſetteth thoſe wits on work in bet- 
ter things, which could be elſe imployed in worſe ; where: 


as on the other ſide, domeſtical evils, for that we think 


we can maſter them at all times, are often permitted to 
run on forward, till it be too late to recall them. In the 
mean while the commonwealth is not only thro un- 
ſoundneſs ſo far impaired, as thoſe evils chance to pre- 
vail; but farther alſo, thro oppoſition ariſing between 
the unſound parts and the ſound, where each endea- 
voureth to draw evermote contrary ways, till deſtruction 
in the end bring the whole to ruin. 5 
To reckon up how many cauſes there are, by force 
whereof diviſions may grow in a common-wealth, is not 


here neceſſary. Such as riſe from variety in matter of 


religion, are not only the fartheſt ſpread, becauſe in re- 
ligion all men preſume themſelves intereſſed alike ; but 


they are alſo for the moſt part, hotlier proſecuted and 


purſued than other ſtrifes ; for as much as coldneſs, which 
in other contentions may be thought to proceed from 
moderation, is not in theſe ſo favourably conſtrued. The 


part which, in this preſent quarrel, ſtriveth againſt the 


current and ſtream of laws, was a long while nothing 
feared ; the wiſeſt contented not to call to mind how er- 
rors have their effect, many times not proportioned to that 
little appearance of reaſon, whereupon they would ſeem 
built, but rather to the vehement affection or fancy which 


$f. 


that method which ſearcheth the truth by the cauſes of 
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| is caſt towards them, and proceedeth from other cauſes, 
For there are divers motives drawing men” to favour 
mightily. thoſe opinions, wherein their perſuaſions are 
but weakly ſettled ; and if the paſſions of the mind be 
ſtrong, they eaſily ſophiſticate the underſtanding; they 
make it apt to believe upon very ſlender warrant, and to 
imagine infallible truth, ne ſcarce any probable ſhew 
appeareth. wh 

Thus were thoſe poor ſed uced creatures, Hatquet and 
his other two adherents, whom I can neither ſpeak or 
-think of, but with much commiſeration and pity. Thus 
were they trained by fair ways firſt, accounting their own 
extraordinary love to his diſcipline, a token of God's 
more than ordinary love towards them. From hence 
they grew to a ſtrong conceit, that God which had moy'd 
them to love his diſcipline, more than the common ſort 
of men did, might have a purpoſe by their means to bring 
a wonderful work to paſs, beyond all mens expectation, 
for the advancement of the throne of diſcipline, by ſome 
tragical execution, with the particularities whereof it 
was not ſafe for their friends to be made acquainted ; of 
whom they did therefore but covertly demand, what they 
thought of extraordinary motions of the ſpirit in theſe 
days; and withal requeſt to be commended unto God 
by their prayers, whatſoever ſhould be undertaken by 
men of God, in mere zeal to his glory, and the good of 
his diſtreſſed church. With this unuſual and ſtrange 
courſe they went on forward, till God, in whoſe heavieſt 
worldly judgments, I nothing doubt, but that there may 
lie hidden mercy, gave them over to their own inventions, 
and left them made, in the end, an example for 
headſtrong and inconſiderate zeal, no leſs fearful than 
Achitophel, for proud and irreligious wiſdom. If a ſpark 
of error have thus prevailed, falling even where the 
wood was green and fartheſt off, to all mens thinking, 
from any inclination unto furious attempts; muſt not 
the peril thereof be greater in men whoſe minds are of 
themſelves as dry fewel, apt beforehand unto tumults, 
ſeditions and broils? But by this we ſee in a cauſe of 


religion, to how deſperate adventures men will ſtrain 
them- 
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themſelves for relief of their own park, having law ind 
authority againſt them. 
Furthermore, let not any man think, that in ach di- 
_ viſions, either part can free it ſelf from incon veniencies, 
| ſuſtained not only thro a kind of truce; which virtue 
on both ſides, doth make with ice, during war between 
truth and error; but alſo, 1 that there are hereby fo 
fit occaſions miniſtred for men to purchaſe to themſelves 
well-willers by the colour under which they oftentimes 
proſecute quarrels of envy or inveterate malice, and eſpe- 


i 


cially becauſe contentions were as yet never able to pre- 


vent two evils: the one a mutual exchange of unſeemly 
and unjuſt diſgraces, offered by men, whoſe tongues and 

flions are out of rule; the other, a common hazard of 
both, to be made a prey by ſuch as ſtudy how to work up- 
on all occurrents, with moſt ad vantage in private. I de- 
ny not therefore, but that our antagoniſts i in theſe con- 
troverſies, may peradventure have met with ſome, not un- 


like to Ithaciut, who mightily bending himſelf by all Sup. Ke, 


means againſt the hereſy of Priſcillian, (the hatred off 


which one evil, was all the virtue he had) became ſo 
wiſe in the end, That every man, careful of virtuous 
converſation, ſtudions of ſcripture, and given unto any 
abſtinence in diet, was ſet down in his kalendar of ſul- 
pected priſcillianiſts, for whom it ſhould be expedient to 
approve their ſoundneſs of faith, by a more licentious and 
looſe behaviour. Such proctors and patrons the truth 


might ſpare; yet is not their groſſneſs ſo intolerable, as 


— Hiſt. 


Eccleſ. 


on 4 contrary ſide, the ſeurritlous and more than ſaty- ; 


rical immodeſty of martinifm ; the firſt publiſhed ſche- 
dules whereof, being brought to the hands of a grave and 
2 very hdnourable- knight, with ſignification given, that 
the book would refreſh- his ſpirits, che Py ſaw what 
the title was, read over an unſavory ſentence or two, and 
delivered back the libel with this — wer, I am forry you 
are of the mind to ze ſolaced- with theſe ſports, aud ſorrier 
you- bave herein thought mine affeFion o be like your on. 
But as theſe- ſorts: em all hands lie 
wounds of the church ef God, has been more foftly 
0d; cloſely given, adIpchelng: peiceived) chat the plot ef 


g diſci- 


„o the deepeſt 
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diſcipline, did not only bend it ſelf to reform ceremo. 
nies, but ſeek farther to erect a popular authority of el. 
ders, and to take away epiſcopal juriſdiction, together 
with all other ornaments and means, whereby any diffe- 
rence or inequality is upheld in the eccleſiaſtical order; 

towards this deſtructive part, they have found many help. 
ing hands, divers altho perad venture not willing to 
be yoked with elderſhips, yet contented (for what intent 
God doth know) to uphold oppoſition againſt biſhops, 
not without greater hurt to the courſe of their whole 
proceedings in the buſineſs of God and her majeſty's ſer- 
vice, than otherwiſe much more weighty adverſaries had 
been able by their own power to. have brought to paſs, 
Men are naturally better contented to have their com- 
mendable actions ſuppreſt, than the contrary much di- 
vulged. And becauſe the wits of the multitude are 


ſuch, that many things they. cannot lay hold on at once, 


but being poſſeſt with ſome notable either diflike or liking 
of any one thing whatſoever, ſundry other in the mean 
time may eſcape them unperceived: therefore, if men 
deſirous to have their virtues noted, do in this reſpect 
orieve at the fame of others, whoſe glory obſcureth and 


darkneth theirs, it cannot be choſen, but that when the 
ears of the people are thus continually beaten with the ex- 
clamations againſt abuſes in the church; theſe tunes 
come always moſt acceptable to them, whoſe odious and 
corrupt dealings in ſecular affairs, both paſs by that mean 
the more covertly, and whatſoever happen, do alſo the 


leaſt feel the ſcourge of vulgar 1mputation, which not- 


withſtanding they moſt deſerve. All this conſidered, as 
behoveth the ſequel of duty on our part, is only that 
which our Lord and Saviour requireth, harmleſs diſcre- 
tion, the wiſdom of ſerpents, [tempered | with the inno- 
cent meekneſs of doves: for this world will teach them 
wiſdom that have capacity to apprehend. it. Our wil- 
dom in this caſe, muſt be ſuch, as doth; not propoſe to it 


ſelf ni, our o.] n particular, the partial and immode- 


rate deſire whereof, poiſoneth whereſoever it taketh 
n place: : but the ſcope and mark which we are to aim 
at is mud, the eoblick. a common good of all; for 


the 
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the eaſier procurement whereof, our diligence muſt ſearch: 
out all helps and furtherances, of direction. which ſerip · 
tures, councils, father 8, hiſtories, the laws and prac- 
tices of all churches, the mutual conference of all mens 
collections and obſervations may afford: our induſtry 
muſt even anatomize every particle of that body, Which 
we are to uphold ſound; and beeauſe, be it never ſo true 
which we teach the world to believe, yet if once their af- 
fections begin to be alienated, a ſmall thing perſuadeth 
them to change their opinions, it behoveth, that we vigi- 
lantly note and prevent by all means thoſe evils, whereby 
the hearts of men are loſt ; which evils for the moſt part 
being perſonal, do arm in ſuch ſort the ad verſaries of God 
and his church againſt us, that if thro our too much 
neglect and ſecurity the ſame ſhould run on, ſoon might 
we feel our eſtate brought to thoſe lamentable terms, 
whereof this hard and heavy ſentence was by one of the 
antients uttered upon like occaſions : Dolens dico, gemens de- Te. Cir! : 
nuncio, ſacerdotium quod apud nos intus cecidit, ſoris diu flare t. * 
non poterit. But the gracious providence of Almighty God 
hath, I truſt, put theſe thorns of contradiction in our ſides, 
leſt that ſhould ſteal upon the church in a ſlumber, which 
now, I doubt not, but thro his aſſiſtance, may be turned 
away from us, bending thereunto our ſelves with conſtancy, 
conſtancy in labour to do all men good, conſtancy in 
prayer unto God for all men; her eſpecially, whoſe ſacred 
power, matched with incomparable goodneſs of nature, 
hath hitherto been God's moſt happy inſtrument, by 
him miraculouſly kept for works of ſo miraculous pre- 
ſervation and ſafety unto others; that as, By the ſword of ſuag. 5. a0. 
God and Gideon, was ſometime the cry of the people of 
Iſrael, ſo it might deſervedly be at this day the joyful 
ſong of innumerable multitudes, yea, the emblem of ſome 
| eſtates and dominions in the world, and (which muſt be 
eternally confeſsd even with tears of thankfulneſs) the 
true inſcription, ſtyle; or title of all churches as yet ſtand- 
ing within this realm, By the goodneſs of Almighty God and 
bis ſervant Elizabeth, we are. That God, who is able 
to make mortality immortal, give her ſuch future contt- 
nuance as may be no leſs - glorious unto all poſterity, fon 
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| the days of her regiment paſt have been happy unto our 
ſelves ; and for his moſt dear anointed's ſake, grant them 
all proſperity, whoſe labours, cares, and counſels, unfeign. 
edly are referred to her endleſs welfare, thro his unſpeakable 
mercy, unto | whom we all owe everlaſting praiſe, In 
which deſire I will here reſt, humbly befeeching' your 
Grace to pardon my great | boldneſs, and God to multiply 
his bleſſings upon them that fear his name, © 
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HOUGH for no other cauſe, yet for this, that poſterity may know <8 The caſe and 
have not loofly thro ſilence, permitted things to paſs away as in a dream; occaſion of 
there ſhall be for mens information extant thus much concerning the preſent 8 
ſtate of the church of God, eſtabliſhed amongſt us, and their careful endea- what migli be 
vour which would have upheld the ſame. At your hands, beloved in our Ws in 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, ( for in him the love which we bear unto all that <could bels fakes 
but ſeem to be born of him, it is not the ſea of your gall and bitterneſs that ſhall ever ſo much pains 
drown) I have no great cauſe to look for other, than the ſelf-ſame portion and lot, 
which your manner hath been hitherto to lay on them that concur not in opinion and 
ſentence with you. But our hope is that the God of peace fhall (notwithſtanding 
man's nature, too impatient of contumelious malediction) enable us quietly, and even 
gladly to ſuffer all things for that work ſake, which we covet to perform. The won- 

derful zeal and fervour wherewith ye have withſtood the received orders of this 
church, was the firſt thing which cauſed me to enter into conſideration, Whether (as 
all your publiſh'd books and writings peremptorily maintain) every chriſtian man fearm 
God, land bound to joyn with you for the furtherance of that which ye term The Lord's 
diſcipline. J/herein ] muſt plainly confeſs unto you, that before I examined your ſundry 
declarations in that behalf, it could not ſettle in my head to think, but that undoubtedly 

fuc h 
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 fich numbers of otherwiſe right well affected and moſt religiouſly enclined minds, had 


way. But when once, as near as my ſlender ability would ſerve, I had with travel 

and tare performed that part of the apoſtle's advice and counſel in ſuch caſes, whereby 

he willeth to try all things, and was come at the length ſo far, that there remained on- 

2 other clauſe to be ſatisfied, wherein br concludeth, that what good is, muſt be 
e 


reſolute perſuaſion. Surely, the preſent form of church government, which the laws 
of this land have eſtabliſhed, is ſuch, as no law of God, nor reaſon of man hath hither- 
to been alledged of force ſufficient to prove they do il}, who to the uttermoſt of their 
power withſtand the alteration thereof. Contrariuiſe, The other, which inſtead of it, 
we are required to accept, is grab error and miſconceit named the ordinance of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, no one proof as yet brought forth, whereby it may clearly appear to be fo in 
very deed. The explication of which two.things, I have here thought good to offer into 
your own hands ; heartily beſeeching you, even by the meekneſs of Jeſus Chriſt, whom I 
truſt ye love, that as ye tender the peace and quretneſs of this church, if there be in 
you that gratious humility which hath ever been the crown 7 K of a chriſtianly 
diſpoſed mind; if your own ſouls, hearts, and conſtiences, (the ſound integrity where- 
; of can but hardly ſtand with the refuſal of truth in per ſonal reſpects) be, 4 J doubt 
Jam. 2.1. , but they are, things moſt dear and precious unto you ; let not the faith which ye 
have in our Lord 14 Chriſt be blemiſhed with partialities; regard not who it is which 
Hanes, but weigh only what is ſpoken. Think not that ye read the words of one who 
endeth himſelf as an adverſary againſt the truth, which ye have already embraced, but 
5 the words of one, who deſireth even to embrace together with you the ſelfſame truth, 
if it be the truth ; and for that cauſe (for no other, God he knoweth) hath undertaken 
the burthen ſome labour of this painful kind of conference, For mw acceſs where- 
unto, let it be lawful for me to rip up the very bottom, how, and by whom your diſct- 
== was planted, at ſuch time as this age we live in, began to make firſt trial 
thereof. 2 3 | 5 


The firſt et- 2. 4 founder it had, whom, for my own part, I think incomparably the wiſe 
| —_— of an br ever the French church did enjoy, ſince the hour it enjoyed him. FEA 
pline by Mr. ris, os g up was in the ſtudy of the tivil lau. Divine knowledge he gathered not 
n earing or reading ſo much, as by teaching others. For tho thouſands were 
church of debtors to him, as touching knowledge in that kind, yet he to none but only to God, 
Geneva; and the author of that moſt bleſſed fountain The book of life, and of the admirable dexte- 
„ele about rity of wit, together with the helps of other learning which were his gurdes ; till 
it amongſt being occaſioned to leave France, he fell at the length upon Geneva: Which city the bi- 
our ſelres. ſhop and clergy thereof had a little before (as ſome affirm) for ſaken, being of likeli- 
hood frighted with the people's ſudden attempt for abohiſhment of popiſh religion, 
the event of which enterprize, they thought it not ſafe for themſelues to wait for 
in that place. At the coming of Calvin thither, the form of their civil regiment was 
Popular, as it continueth at this day: neither king, nor duke, nor nobleman of any 


© authority or power over them, but officers choſen by the people out of themſelves, 


laws at all agreed upon, but did what the e of” their ſouls, by perſuaſion, 
could win them unto. Calvin being admitted one of their preachers and a divi- 


rude is, if it have power to change whatſoever it ſelf hiſteth, Wherefore, takin 

unto him two of the other miniſters, for qmore countenance of the action ( albert the 
reſt were all againſt it) they moved, and in the end perſuaded, with much ado, the 
people to bind themſelves by ſolemn oath, firſt, never to admit the papacy among ſt 


ciſe of their religion, and the form of their eccleſiaſtical government, as thoſe their 

true and faithful inmiſters of God's word had agreeably to ſeripture ſet down for 
that end and purpoſe. When theſe things began to be put in ure, the people alſo 

(what cauſes moving them thereunto, themſetves beſt know) began to repent them of 
that they had done, and irefully to champ upon the bit they had taken into their 

mouths, the rather, for that they grew by means of this innovation into a diſlike 

with ſome churches near about them, the benefit of whoſe good friendſhip, 'their 

fate could not well lack. It was the manner of thoſe times, ( whether * 
. | oe efire, 


ſome marvellous reaſonable inducements which led them with ſo great earneſineſs that 


Id : there was in my poor underſtanding no remedy, but to ſet down this as my final 


to order all things with publick conſent. For ſpiritual ' rae ro they had 10 


nity reader among ſt them, conſidered how dangerous it was, that the whole eftate of 
that church ſhould ſtill hang on ſo ſlender a thread, as the liking of an ignorant multi- 


them again; and ſecondly, to live in obedience unto ſuch orders concerning the exer- 
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1, cre. ty enjoy alone the glory of their own enterpriſes, or elſe betauſe the wick- 
* Nee 2 preſent diſpateh;) So it was," that every Js 
cular church did that within it ſelf. which ſome few of their own thought good, by 
whom the reſt were all directed. Such number of churches then being, tho free 
within themſebves, yet ſinall common conference before-hand might have eaſed them 
of much after trouble. But a great inconvenience it bred; that every later endea- 
voured to be certain degrees more removed from conformity with the church of Rome, 
than the reſt before had been; whereupon grew marvellous 3 diſſimilitudes, and 
by reaſon 22 jealouſies, heart. burnings, jars, and aiſcoras among ſt them. Which 
notwithſtanding might haue eaſily been prevented, if the orders which eath church 
did think fit. and convenient for ii ſelf, had not 0 peremptorily been eſtabliſhed un- 
der that high commanding form, which rendred them unto the people, as things ever- 
laſtingly required by the law of that Lord of lords, againſt whoſe ſlatutes there is no 
exception to be taken. For by this mean it came to paſs, that one church could not but 


accuſe and condemn another of diſobedience to the will of Chriſt, in thoſe things 


where manifeſt difference was between them; whereas the ſelf-ſame orders allowed, 
but yet eſtabliſped in more wary and ſuſpenſe manner, as being to ſtand in force till 
God ſhould give the opportunity of ſome Jon conference, what might be beſt for 
them afterwards to do : this, I ſay, had both prevented all occaſion of juſt diſlike 
which others might take, and reſerved a greater liberty unto the authors themſelves, 
of entring into further conſultation afterwards. Which, tho never ſo neceſſary, they 
could not eaſily now admit, withour ſome fear of derogation from their credit and 
therefore that which once they had done, they became for ever after reſolute to main- 


tain. Calvin therefore, and the other two his aſſociates, ſtiffly refuſing to adminiſter - 


the holy communion to ſuch as would not quietly, without contradiction and murmur, 
ſubmit themſelves unto the orders which their ſolemn oath had bound them to obey, 
were, in that quarrel, baniſhed the town. A few years after (ſuch was the levity of 
that people) the places of one or two of their miniſters being faln void, they were 
not before ſo willing to be rid of their learned paſtor, as now mportunate to ob- 
tain him again from. them who had given him entertainment, and which were loth 
to part with him, had not unreſiſtible earneſtneſs been uſed. One of the town-mi- 
niſters, that ſaw in what manner the people were bent for the revocation of Calvin, 


gave him notice of their affettion in this ſort. The ſenate of two hundred being af- Epil. Cal. 24 


ſembled, they all crave Calvin. The next day a 22 convocation, they cry in like 
fort again all, we will have Calvin, that good and learned man, Chriſt's miniſter. This, 
faith he, when I underſtood, I could not chuſe but praiſe God ; nor was I able to judge 
otherwiſe, . than that this was the Lord's doing, and that it was maryellous in our eyes; 


aud that the ſtone which the builders refuſed, was now made: the head of the corner. Luk. 20. 17: 


The other two whom they had thrown ont (together with Calvin) they were content 
Should enjoy their exile. Many cauſes might lead them to be more deſirous of him. 
Firſt, his yielding unto them in one thing, might happily put them in hope, that time 


would breed the like eaſineſ3 of condeſcending further unto them. For in his abſence 


he had perſuaded them, with whom he was able to prevail, that albeit himſelf did 
better like of common bread to be uſed in the euchariſt, yet the other they rather 
Should accept, than cauſe any trouble in the church about it. Again, they ſaw that 
the name of Calvin waxed every day greater abroad, and that together with his fame, 
their infamy was ſpread, who had ſo raſhly and childiſbly ejected him. Beſides it was 

not unlikely, but that his credit in the world, might many ways ſtand the Sor town iu 
great ſtead *as the truth is, their miniſters foreign eſtimation hitherto hath been the 
beſt flake in their hedge. But whatſoever ſecret reſpects were likely to move them, 


for contenting of their minds, Calvin returned (as it had been another Tully) to his 


old home. He ripely conſidered how g#oſs a thing it were for men of his quality, wiſe 
and grave-men, to live with ſuch a multitude, and to be tenants at will under them ; 
as their miniſters, both himſelf and others, had been. For the remedy: of which in- 
convenience, he gave them plainly to under ſtand, that if he did become their teacher 
gain, they muſt be content to admit a complete form of diſcipline, which both they 


and alſo their paſtors, ſhould now be ſolemnly ſivorm to obſerve" for ever after : of 


which diſcipline, the main and principal parts were theſe. A wy eccleſtaſtical 


court to be eſtabliſted; perpetual judges in that court to be their. miniſters; others of - 


the people annually 'choſen (twice ſo many in number as they) to be judges together 
with them in the ſame court. Theſe two ſorts, to have the care off all mens manners, 
Power of * F all kind of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and wake to convent, to 
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controul, to puniſh; as far as with excommunication, whomſoever they ſhould thint 
worthy, none either ſmall or great . 1 This device 1 ſee not how: the wiſeſt 
at that time living, could have bettered, if we duly con ſide, what the preſent ſtate 
of Geneva did then require. For their biſhop and his clergy being (as it is ſaid) de. 
| parted from them by moon-light 3 or howſbever, r departed, to chuſe in his room 
any other biſhop, had been a thin La 060 impoſſible. And for their miniflers to 
ſeek, that them ſelves alone might have coercive power over the whole church, would 
perhaps have been hardly conſtrued at that time. But when ſo frank an offer was 
made, that for every one miniſter, there ſhould be two of the people to fit and give 
voice in the eccleſiaſtical conſiſtory, what inconvenience could they eaſily find which 
_ themſelves might not be able always to remedy * Howbeit (as evermore the ſimpler 
fort are, even when they ſee no apparent cauſe, zealous, notwithſtanding, over the 
ſecret intents and purpoſes of wiſer men) this propoſition of his did ſomewhat 
trouble them. Of the miniſters themſebves, which had ſtaid behind in the city when 
Calvin was gone, ſome upon knowledge of the people's egeneſt intent to recal him to 
his place again, had beforehand written their letters of ſubmiſſion, and aſſured him 
of their allegiance for ever after, if it ſhould like him to hearken unto that publick 
ſuit. But yet miſdoubting what might 8 F this diſcipline did go forward, 
they objected againſt it the example of other reformed churches, living quietly and 
orderly without it. Some of the chiefeſt place and countenance amongſt the laity, pro- 
feſſed with greater flomach their ;udgments, that fuch a diſcipline was little. better 
than popiſh tyranny, diſguiſed and tendered unto them under a new form. This ſort, 
it may be, had ſome fear that the filling up of the ſeats in the conſiſtory with ſo great 
a number of laymen, was but to pleaſe the minds of the people, to the end they might 
think their own ſway ſomewhat ; but when things came to tryal of practice, ther 
paſtors learning would be at all times of force to over-per ſunde ſimple men, who 
' knowing the time of their own preſidentſhip to be but ſhort, would always ſiand in fear 
of” their miniſters perpetual authority. And among the miniſters themſebues, one be- 
ing ſo far in eſtimation above the reſt, the voices of the reft were likely to be given 
for the moſt part reſpectively with a kind of ſecret dependency and aue: ſo that in 
ſhew, a marvellous imndifferently compoſed ſenate eccleſiaſtical was to govern ; but in 
effekt one only man ſhould, as the ſpirit and ſoul of the reſidue, do all in all, But 
what did theſe vain ſurmiſes boot? Brought they were now tv f0 ſtrait an iſſue, 
that of two things, they muſt chuſe one namely, whether they would to. their end- 
leſs diſgrace, with ridiculous lightneſs, difmiſs him, whoſe reſtitution they bad in fd 
zmportant a manner deſir'd, or elſe condeſcend unto that demand, wherein be was re- 
ſolute, either to have it or to leave them. They thought it better to be ſomewhat 
hardly yoked at home, than for ever abroad diſtredited Wherefore, in the end, thoſe 
orders were on all ſides aſſented unto, with no leſs alacrity of mind, than cities unable 
to hold out longer are wont to ſhew when they take conditions, ſuch as liketh him to 
offer them, which hath them in the narrow ſtraits of advantage. Not many years 
An. Do. 1541. were overpaſſed, before theſe twice-ſivorn men adventured to give their laſt and hotteſt 
aſſault to the fortreſs of the ſame diſtipline, childiſply grantmg. by common conſent 
of their whole ſenate, and that under their" town-ſeal, a relaxation to one Bertelier, 
whom the elderſhip had excommunicated : further alſo decreeing, with ſtrange abſur- 
dity, that to the ſame ſenate, it ſhould belong to give final judgment iu matter of 
excommunication, and to abſolve whom it pleaſed them : clean contrary to their own 
former deeds and oaths. The report of which decree, being forthwith brought unto 
Calvin; Before (ſaith he) this decree take place, either my blood or baniſhment ſhall 
ſign it. Again, two days before the communion ſhould be celebrated, this ſpeech was 
publickly to like effeft : Kill me if ever this hand do reach forth the things that are holy, 
to them whom the church hath judged deſpiſers. \}/herenpor, for fear of tumult. 
the forenamed Bertelier was by his friends adviſed for that time, not to-uſe the li- 
berty granted him by the ſenate, nor to preſent himſelf in the charch, till they ſaw 
ſomewhat further what would enſue. After the communon quietly "miniftered, and 
ſome likelihood of peaceable ou of theſe troubles, without. any more ado; that very 
day in the afternoon, beſides all mens expettation, concluding hir ordinary ſermon, 
He telleth them, That becauſe he neither had learned nor taught ro ſtrive with fiuth 
as are in authority; Therefore (ſaith he) the cafe ſo ſtanding, as now it doth, let me 
. uſe theſe words of the apoſtle unto. you, I commend you unto God, and the word ef 
his grace; and /0 bad them heartily adieu. It ſometimes "cometh to paſs, that the 
2 Way * a wiſe man hath\to conquer, is Yo fly. . This voluntary and unc x- 
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 petted mention of ſudden departure, cauſed preſently the ſenate (for according tot beir 
7, onted manner, they flill continued only conſiant in unconſlancy) to gather themſelves 
2 qo her, and for a time to fi ſpend their own decree, leaving things to proceed as 
before, till they had heard the judgment of four Helvetian cities, concerning the mat- 
rer which was in ſirife. This to have done at the jir.ſt, before they gave aſſent un- 
20 any order, had ſhewed ſome wit and diſcretion in them; but now to do it, was 
as much. as to ſay in effect, that they would play their parts on a ſlage. Calvin . 
therefore diſpatcheth- with all expedition his letters unto ſome principal paſtor in 
every of thoſe cities, o__ earneſily at their hahds, to reſpect this cauſe as a 
thing whereupon the whole ſiate of religion and piety in that church did fo much | 
depend, that God and all good men were now mevitably certain to be trampled un. 
der foot, unleſs thoſe four cities, by their good means, might be 6797 to give ſen- 
tence with the miuiſters of Geneva, when the cauſe Should be brought before them ; 
yea, ſo to giue it, that two things. it might eſſectually contain : the one an abſolute ap- 
| probation of the diſcipline of Geneya, as conſonant unto the word of God, without 
any cautions, qualifications, ifs, or ands ; the other, an earneſt admonition not to i. 
novate or change the ſame. His vehement requeſt herein, as touching both points, Wwas 
ſatisfied. For albeit the ſaid Helvetian churches aid never as yet obſerve that Aiſci- 
pline, nevertheleſs the ſenate of Geneva having required their Judgment concerning 5 
theſe three gueſtions ;, Firſt, after what manner, by God's commandment, according to | 
the ſcripture, and unſpotted religion, excommunication is to be exerciſed ? Secondly, Epif. 166. 
whether it may not be exerciſed {ome other way, than by the conſiſtory ? Thirdly, what 
the uſe of their churches was to do in this caſe? Anſier was returned from the ſaid 
churches, That they had heard already of thoſe conſiſtorial laws, and did acknowledge 
them to be godly ordinances, drawing towards the ! of the word of God; for 
which cauſe that they did not think it good for the church of Geneva, by innovation 
to change the ſame, but rather to keep them as they were. Which anſwer, altho not 
anſwering unto the former demands, but reſpectiug what Mr. Calvin had judged re- 
quiſite for them to anſwer, was notwithſtanding accepted without any further reply; 
zn as much as they plainly ſaw, that when ſtomach doth ſtrive with wit, the match 
2s not equal; and ſo the heat of their former contentions began to flake. The pre- 
ſent de „F Geneva, 1 hope, will not take it in evil part, that the faultineſs 
of their people heretofore, is by us ſo far forth laid open, as their ow;: learned guides 
and paſtors have thought neceſſary to diſcover it unto the world. For out of their 
books and writings it is, that 1 have collected this whole narration, to the end it + 
might thereby appear in what fort amongſt them, that diſcipline was planted, for 
which ſo much contention is raiſed amongſt our ſetves. The reaſon which moved 
Calvin herein to be {0 earneſt, was, as Beza himſelf” teſtifieth, For that he faw how Quod eam 
needful theſe bridles were to be put in the jaws of that city. That which by wife Mem vide- 
dom he ſaw to be requiſite for that people, was by as great wiſdom compaſſed. But his ai. 
wiſe are men, and the truth is truth. That which Calvin did for eſtabliſhment of disere. 
his diſcipline, ſeemeth more commendable than that which he taught fer the counte- 
nancing of it eſtabliſhed. Nature worketh in us all a love to our own counſels : 
the contradiction of others is a fan to inflame that love. Our love ſet on fire to 
maintain that which once we have done, ſharpneth the wit to diſpute, to argue, 
and by all means to reaſon for it. Wherefore a marvel it were, if a man of ſo 
great capacity, having ſuch incitements to make him deſirous of all kind of furthe- 
ances unto his cauſe, could eſpy in the whole ſtripture of God, nothing which might 
breed at the leaſt a probable opinion of likelihood, that divine authority it ſelf was 
the ſame way ſomewhat inclinable. And all which the wit even of Calvin was able 
from thence to draw, by ſifting the very utmoſt ſentence and ſillable, is no more than, 
that certain ſpeeches there are, which to him did ſeem to intimate, that all chriſtian 
churches ought to have their elderſhips endowed with power of excommunication ; 
and that a part of thoſe elderſhips every where, ſhould be choſen out from among ſt the 
taity, after that form which himſelf had framed Geneva unto. But what argument 
are ye able to ſhew, whereby it was ever proved by Calvin, that any one ſentence of 
ſcripture doth neceſſarily inforce theſe things, or the reſi wherein your opinion con- 
curreth with his againſt the orders of your own church ? We ſhould be injurious 
unto virtue it ſelf, iff we did derogate from them whom their mmduſtry hath made 
great. Two things of principal moment there are which have deſervedly procured 
him honour throughout the world : the one' his exceeding pains in compoſing the in- 
fittution of chriſtian religion; the other, his no leſs * travels tor expoſition 
of 
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of boly Fri ork according to the ' ſame inſtitutions. In which two things, who. 
ſoever they were that after him beſtowed their labour, he gained the advantage of 
prejudice againſt them, 7 i ain Dea; and of glory above them, if” they. conſen- 
ted His writings, publiſhed after the queſtion about that diſcipline was once begun, 
omit not any the 70 occaſion of extolling the uſe and ſingular neceſſity thereof. Of 
what account the maſter of ſentences was in the church of Rome, the ſame, and more 
amoneſt the preachers of reformed churches, Calvin had purchaſed: ſo that the per- 
fecteſi divines were judged they, which were skilfulleſi in Calvin's writings ; his 
books almoſt the very canon to * 4 9 doftrine and diſtipline by. French churches 
both under others abroad, and at home in their own country, all caſt according to that 
mould which Calvin had made. The church of Scotland in erecting the fabrick of their 
reformation, took the ſelf-ſame pattern ; till at length the 7 which was at 
the firſt ſo weak, that without the ſtaff” of their approbation, who were not ſubjet? 7 
unto it themſetves, it had not brought others under ſubjettion, began now to challenge 3 
univerſal obedience, and to enter into open conflict with thoſe very churches, which I 

in deſperate extremity had been relievers of it. To one of oy churches which 

lived in moſt peaceable ſort, and abounded as well with men for their — in 0- 

ther 16 arr ingular, as alſo with divines, whoſe equals were not elſewhere to 

| be found, a church ordered by Gualter's di/tipline, and not by that which Geneva adh. 
reth ; unto this church of Heidelburgh, there cometh one who craving leave to dif 

pute publickly, defendeth with open diſdain of their government, that to a miniſter 

with his elderſhip, power is given by the law of God to excommunicate whomſoeyer, 
yea, even kings and princes themſelves. Here were the ſeeds ſown of that contro. 

_ werſy which ſprang up between Bera and Eraſtus, about the matter of excommunica- 
tion ; whether there ought to be in all churches an elderſhip having power to excom- 
municate, and a part of that elderſhip to be of neceſſity certain, choſen out from a- 
mongt the laity for that purpoſe. In which diſputation they have, as to me it ſtemeth, 
divided very equally the truth between them : Beza moſt truly maintaining the neceſſi- 
ty of excommunication; Eraſtus as truly, the non-neceſſity of lay-elders to be miniſ: 
ters thereof. Amoneſt our ſetves, there was in king Edward's days ſome queſtion 

_ moved, by reaſon of a fow mens ſerupuloſity, touching certain things. And beyond 

eas, of them which fled in the days of” queen Mary; ſome contenting themſelves a- 
broad, with the uſe of thein own ſervice-book, at home authorized before their de- 
parture out of their realm; others liking better the common-prayer book of the church 
, Geneva tranſlated ; thoſe ſmaller contentions before begun, were by this mean 
ſomewhat increaſed. Under the happy reign of her mf which now is, the 
greateſt matter a while contended for, was the wearing of the cap and ſurplice, till 
there came admonitions directed unto the high court of parliament, by men who con- 
cealing their names, thought it glory enough to diſcover their minds and affettions, 
which now were univerſally bent even againſt all the orders and laws, wherein this 
church is found unconformable to the platform of Geneva, Concerning the defender 
of which admonitions, all that I mean to ſay, is but this: There will come a time, 
when three words uttered with charity and meekneſs, ſhall receive a far more bleſſed 
reward, than three thouſand volumes written with diſdainful ſharpneſs of wit. But 
the manner of mens writings muſt not alienate our hearts from the truth, iF it appear 

they have the truth; as the followers of the ſame defender do think he hath : and 
: in that perſuaſion they follow him, no otherwiſe than himſelf doth Calvin, Beza, and 
others; with the like perſiaſion that they in this cauſe had the truth. We * 1 
fully perſaaded otherwiſe, it reſteth, that ſome kind of tryal be uſed to find out which 
part is in error. : TY, ; 
By what 3. The firſt mean whereby nature teacheth men to judge good from evil, as well in 
means 0M ace ds in other things, is the force of their own diſcretion. Hereunto therefore 


of the peo. 42 
ple are trained ſez Paul referreth oftentimes his own ſpeech, to be conſidered of by them that heard 


ple are trained 


unto the liking Yin. JI ſpeak as to them which have underſtanding, judge ye what I ſay. Again af- 


chat difci- Bo 
Bog  terward, Judge in your ſelves, is it comely that a woman pray uncovered ? The ex- 


z Cor. 10. 13. exctſe of this kind of Zoos N our Saviour requireth in the Jews. In them of Be- 
3 66, rœa the ſeripture commendeth it. Finally, whatſoever we do, i our 2 udg- 
gw. ment conſent not unto it as fit and good to be done, the doing of it to us is ſin, altho the 
Acts 17-11 thing it ſelf be allowable. Saint Paul's rule therefore generally is, Let every man in 
Nom. 145. his own mind be fully perſuaded of that thing which he either alloweth or doth. Some 

things are ſo familiar and plain, that truth from falſkood, and good from evil, 1s mn 

eaſily diſcerned in them, even by men of no deep capacity. And of that nature, for the 


' moſt part, are things abſolutely unto all mens ſalvation neceſſary, either to be _ K 
| enied, 
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denied, either to be done or avvided. For which cauſe ſaint Auguſtine achnowledgeth; 


that they are not only ſet down, but alſo plainly ſet down wy 1 ; 8 1 40 
and. ther things a 


7 
th or readeth, may without any great difficulty under 
prev are belonging (rho in a lower degree of 83 unto the offices of chriſtian 
men : which vec uſe they are more obſcure, more intricate and hard to be judged of, 
therefore God hath appointed ſome to ſpend their whole time principally in the Pudy 0 
things divine, to the end, that in theſe more doubtful caſes, their underſtanding might 
be a light to direct others. If the underſtanding power or faculty of the ſoul be ( feb Galen, de opff 
the grand phyſician) like unto bodily ſight, not of equal ſharpneſs in all; what can be4ocn: gen. 
more convenient than that, even as the dark-ſighted man is directed by the clear about 
things viſible ; ſo likewiſe in matters of deeper diſcourſe, the wiſe in heart doth ſhew | | 
the ſimple where his way lieth? In our doubtful caſes of law, what man ts there, | 
who ſeeth not how requiſite it ts, that profeſſors 75 Skill in that faculty be our direc- | | 
tors? fo itiis in all other kinds of knowledge. And even in this kind likewiſe the Lord 
himſelf hath ede That the prieſt's lips ſhould preſerve knowledge, and that wal. 2. 7. 
other men ſhould ſeek the truth at his mouth, becauſe he is the meſſenger of the Lord of 
hoſts. Gregory Nazianzen, e at the peoples too great preſumption in controlling Greg. Nazian.. 
the judgment of them, to whom in ſuch caſes they ſhould have rather ſubmitted theis ora 3 
own, ſecketh'by earneſt 8 to flay them within their bounds. Preſume not ye“ 
that are ſheep, to make your ſelves guides of them that ſhould guide you; neither ſeek 
e to overſlip the fold which they about you have pitched. It ſufficeth for your part; 
if ye can well frame your ſelves tobe ordered. Take not upon you to judge your ſelves, 
nor to make them ſubject to your laws, who ſhould be a law to you; for God is not a 0 
god of ſedition and confuſion, but of order and peace. Hut ye will ſay, that if theMatth. io. ig. 
guides of the people be blind, the common ſort of men muſt not cloſe up their own eyes, | 
and be led by the conduct of ſuch ; if the prieſt be partial in the law, the flock muſtMal: 2. 5. 
not therefore depart from the ways of ſincere truth, and in ſimplicity. yield to be fol: 
towers of him for his place ſake and office over them. Which thing, tho in it ſelf moſt true, 
is in your defence notwithſtanding weak ; becauſe the matter wherein ye think that ye 
fee and imagine that your ways are ſincere, is of far deeper conſideration than any ond 
amongſt five hundred of* you concerveth, Let the vulgar ſort among you know, that 
there is not the leaſt branch of the cauſe, wherem they are ſi reſolute, but to the tryal 
of it a great deal more appertaineth, than their concett doth reach unto. 1 write not 
this in diſerace of the ſimpleſt that way given, but I would gladly they knew the nature 
F that cauſe wherein they think themſelves thorowly inſtructed, and are not; 7 
means whereof" they daily run themſebuves, without feeling their own hagard, upon the Jude ver. 10. 
dint of the apoſtle's ſentence againſt evil-ſpeakers, as touching things wherein they ar“! Pet. 2. 12. 
rp F it be granted a thing unlawful for private men, not called unto pub- 
ick con ſultation, to diſpute which is the beſt ſtate of civil policy (with a deſire 88 
bringin 4 in ſome other kind, than that under which they already live, for of ſuch dif fea. s. 
pute, I take it, his meaning was;) if it be a thing confeſt, that of ſuch queſtions _ 
they cannot determine without raſhneſs, in as much as a great part of them conſiſtetb 
in ſpecial circumſtances, and for one kind as many reaſons may be brought as for a- 
nother ; is there any reaſon in the world, why they ſhould better judge what kind of 
regiment eccleſiaſtical is the fitteſt ? For in the civil ſlate more inſight, and in thoſe 
affairs more experience, a great deal, muſt needs be granted them, than in this they 
can poſſibly have. When they which write in defence of your. diſcipline, and commend 
2 unto thehigheſt, not in the leaſt cunning manner, are forced notwithſtanding to ac- : 
#nowledge, that with whom the truth is, they know not, they are not certain; what The author of 
certainty or knowledge can the multitude have thereof ? Weigh what doth move the "i "ap oof 
common ſort ſo much to favour this innovation, and it ſhall ſoon appear unto you, that e ah 2 
the force of” particular reaſons, which for your ſeveral opinions are alledged, is a thing. 
whereof the multitude never did, nor could ſo conſider as to be therewith wholly car- 
ried; but certain general inducements are uſed to make ſaleable your cauſe in groſs j 
and when once men have caſt a fancy towards it, any ſlight declaration of ſpecialities 
will ſerve to lead forward mens inclinable and 5 The method of uin- 
ning the peoples affettion unto a general liking of the cauſe (for ſo ye term it) hath 
been this. Firſt, in the hearing of the multitude, the faults eſpecially of higher cal. 
tings are ripped up with marvellous exceeding ſeverity and ſharpneſs of reproof 3 
which being oftentimes done, begetteth a great good opinion of integrity, ztal, and i 
holineſs, to ſuch conſtant reprovers of ſin, as by litelibood would never be ſo much 
offenaed at that which is evil, unleſs themſelves my ſmrgularly good. Toe next thing, ; 
: 2 F 
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hereunto it, to impute all faults and corruptions wherewith the world aboundeth, 

unto the kind of eccleſiaſtical government eftabliſhed. Wherein as before by repro- 

vin 5 faults they purchaſed unto themſebves, with the multitude, a name 

to be ver tuous; fo by finding out this kind of cauſe, they obtain to be judged wife 
above others : whereas in truth unto the form even of jewiſh government, which - 

the Lord himſelf (they all confeſs) did eſtabliſh, with like ſhew of reaſon they 

might impute thoſe faults which the * condemn in the governours of that 

common-wealth ; as to the Engliſh ind of regiment exchſrallicel (whereof alf 

God himſelf, tho in another ſort, is author) the ſlains and blemiſhes found in 

our ſlate; which ſpringing from the root of human frailty and corruption, not 

only are, but have been always more or leſs, yea, and (for any thing we know 

to the contrary) will be till the world's end complained of, what 2 F govern- 

ment ſoever take place. Having gotten thus much ſway in the hearts of men, 4 
third ſtep is to propoſe their own form of church-government, as the only. ſovereign 

remedy of all evils; and to adorn it with all the glorious titles that may 2 1 
And the nature, as of men that have ſick bodies, ſo likewiſe of the people in the - 

crazedneſs of their minds, poſſeſt with diſlike and diſtontentment at things pre. 

ent, is to imagine, that any thing (the virtue whereof they hear commended) 

would help them ; but that moſt, which they leaſt have tried. The fourth degree 

' of imaucements is by faſhioning the very notions and conceits of mens minds in fuch 

fort, that when they read the ſtripture, they may think that every thing ſousdeth 

towards the advancement of that diſtipline, and to the utter diſgrace of the con- 

trary. Pythagoras, by bringing up his ſcholars in ſpeculative knowledge of num- 

bers, made their conceits therein ſo ſtrong, that when they came to the contempla- 

tion f things natural, they imagined that in every particular thing, they even 

beheld, as it were with their, eyes, how the elements of number gave eſſence and 

being to the works of nature. A thing in reaſon impoſſible, which notwithſtan« 

ding, thro their miſ-faſhioned pre · conceit, appeared unto them no leſs certain, 

than if nature had written it in the very foreheads of all the creatures of God. 

When they of the family of love have it once in their heads, that Chriſt doth not ſig- 

 wify any one perſon, but a quality whereof many are partakers ; that tobe raiſed, is ny- 

thing elſe but to be regenerated, or endued with the ſaid 2 and that when 

ſeparation of them, which have it, from them which have it not, is here 

made, this is gudgment : how plainly do they imagine, that the ſtripture 

every where ſpeaketh in the favour of that ſet? £ And aſſuredly, the very cauſe 

which maketh the ſimple and ignorant to think they even ſee how the word of 

God runneth currently on your fide, is, that their minds are foreſtalled, and 

their conceits perverted beforehand, by being taught, that an elder doth ſignify a 

layman, admitted only to the office of rule or government in the church; a dottor, 

one which may only teach, and neither preach nor admiiſter the ſacraments; a 

deacon, one which hath the charge of the alms-box, and of nothing elſe : that the 

 feepter, the rod, the throne and kingdom of Chriſt, are a form of regiment, only 

by paſtors, elders, doftors, and deacons; that by myſtical reſemblance, mount Sion 

and Jeruſalem are the churches which admit; Samaria and Babylon, the churches 

which oppugn the ſaid form of regiment. And in like fort, they are taught to apply 

all things ſpoken of repairing the walls and decayed parts FA the city and temple 

F God, by Eſdras, Nehemias, and the reſt ; as if purpoſely the Holy Ghoſt had there- 

n meant to fore-ſignify, what the authors of admonitions to the parliament, of ſup- 

plications to the council, of petitions to her majeſty, aud of ſuch other-like writs, 

| ſhould either do or ſuffer in behalf of this their cauſe. From hence they proceed 

_—— 0 an higher point, which is the perſuading of men credulous and over-capable of 

uch pleaſing errors, that it is the ſpecial illumination of the Holy Ghoſt, whereby 

== they diſtern thoſe things in the word, which others reading, yet diſtern them not. 

1 John 4. 1. Dearly beloved, ſaith ſaint John, give not credit unto every Pirit There are but 

two ways whereby the Spirit leadeth men into all truth; the one extraordinary, the 

other common; the one belonging but unto ſome few, the other extending it ſelf unto all 

that are of God; the one, that which we call by a ſpecial divine excellency, revela- 

tion; the other reaſon. If the Spirit by fuch revelation, have diſcovered unto them 

the ſecrets of that diſcipline out of ſtripture, they muſt profeſs themſetves to be all 

( even men, women, and children) prophets : or if reaſon be the hand which the 

Spirit hath led them ; foraſmuch as per ſuaſions grounded upon reaſon, are either 


weaker or ſtronger, according to the force of thoſe reaſons whereupon the ſame 2 
| g | grounded, 
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undd, they thuft every of them; from the greateſt to the leaſt, he able for every 
CH BO i 4 Fe * ſome ſpecial reaſon, as 1 as their perſuaſion therein 4 
earneſt : otherwiſe how can it be, but that ſome other i ws there are, from which that 
overplus of ſiren gth in perſuaſion doth ariſe ? Moſt ſure it is, that when mens affettions do 
frame their opinions, they are in defence of error more earneſt a great deal, than (for the 
moſt part ) ſound believers in the maintenance of truth, apprehended according to the na- 
ture of that evidence which ſcripture yieldeth : which being in ſome things plain, as in the 
principles of chriſtian dofirine ; in ſome things, as in theſe matters of diſtipline, more 
dark 42 Sale frameth correſpondently that inward aſſent which God's moſt 
gracious & pirit worketh by it, as by his effectual inſtrument. It is not there- 
fore the fervent earneſineſs of their perſuaſion, but the ſounaneſs of thoſe rea- 
ſons whereupon the ſame is built, which muſt declare their opinions in theſe 
8 to have been wrought by the Holy Ghoſt, and not by the fraud of that 
evi 

hand, fort hath once thorowly apprehended the Spirit to be author of their per- 
ſnuaſrons concerning diſcipline ; then is inſtilled into their hearts; that the ſame 


Spirit, leading men into this opinion, doth thereby ſeat them to be God's children; 


— 


irit which is even in his illuſions ſtrong. After that the fancy of the: Thefl: 2. 11 


and that as the ſtate of the times now ſtandeth, the moſt ſpecial token to know 


them that are God's own from others, is an earneſt affettion that way. This hath 


bred high terms of ſeparation between ſuch, and the 17 the world ; whereby the 


one ſort are named the brethren, the $049, and fo forth ; the other, worldlings, 
time-ſervers, pleaſers of men, not of | 
eaſily drawn on to think it exceeding neceſſary, for fear 0 gn that good 
Spirit, to uſe all means whereby the ſame may be both ſtrengthened in themſetves, 
and made manifeſt unto others. This maketh them diligent hearers of ſuch as 
are known that way to incline : this maketh them eager to take and ſeek all 
occaſions of ſecret conference with ſuch : this maketh them glad to uſe ſuch as 
counſellors and directors in all their dealings, which are of weight, as contracts, 


od, with ſuch like. From hence they are ; 


teſtaments, and the like: this maketh them, through an unweariable deſire of 


receiving iuſtruction from the maſters of that company, to caſt off the care of 


thoſe very affairs which do moſt concern their eſtate, and to think that they are 
like unto Mary, commendable for making choice of the better part. Finally, this 


is it which maketh them willing to charge, yea, oftentimes even to over-charge 


themſeFues, for ſuch mens ſuſtenance and relief, leſt their zeal to the cauſe ſhould 
any way be unwitneſed. For what is it, which poor beguiled ſouls will not do 


through ſo. powerful incitements 2 In which reſpect it is alſo noted, that moſt 


labour hath been beſtowed to win and retain towards this cauſe, them whoſe 
Judgments are commonly weakeſt by reaſon of” their ſex. And although not women 


loaden with ſins, as the apoſile ſaint Paul ſpeaketh, . but (as we _ efteem of Tim. 3. 6: 


them for the moſt part) women propenſe and inclinable to holineſs, be otherwiſe edi- 
fied in good things, rather than carried away as captives into any kind of ſin 
and evil, by ach as enter into their houſes with purpoſe to plant there a zeal 
and a love towards this. kind of diſcipline; yet ſome occaſion is hereby mi- 
niſtred for men to think, that if the cauſe which is thus furthered, did gain 
by the ſoundneſs of proof, whereupon it doth build it ſelf, it would not moſt 
buſily endeavour to prevail, where leaſt ability of judgment is : and therefore 


that this ſo eminent induſtry in making proſelytes more of that ſex than of the other, 


groweth, for that they are deemed apter to ſerve as mſtruments aud helps in the 


cauſe. Apter they are through the eagerneſs of their aſfection, that maketh them, 


which way ſoever they take, \ diligent in drawing their husbands, children, ſervants; 
Friends and allies, the ſame way: apter thro that natural inclination unto 
pity, which breedeth in them a greater readineſi than in men, to be boun- 
tiful towards their preachers, who ſuffer want : apter thro ſundry opportunities, 
which they eſpecially have, to procure encouragements for their brethren : fi- 
nally, apter thro a ſingular delight which they take, in giving very large and par- 
ticular intelligence, how all near about them ſtand "felbod, as concerning the ſame 
cauſe. But be they women, or be they men, if once they have taſted of that cup; let 
any man of contrary opinion open his mouth to perſuade them, they cloſe up their 
ears, his reaſons they. weigh not, all is anfivered with rehearſal of the words 
of John, We ate of God; he that knoweth God heateth us: as for the reſt; ye 
are of the world ; for this world's pomp and vanity it is that ye ſpeak, and the 
world whoſe ye are, heareth you: Which cloak fitteth no leſs fit on the back of their 


cauſe, 


i John 4. 6, 
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cauſe, than of the anabaptiſts ; when the dignity, authority, and honour of God's 
5 magiſtrates is upheld againſt them. Shew theſe eagerly-affetted men their inabiließ 
1 Cor. 27. to judge of ſuch matters; their anſwer is, God hath choſen the ſimple. Convince . 


A= 26. 24. them of folly, and that fo plainly, that very children upbraid them with it; they 


Sap. 5- have their bucklers of _tike defence: Chriſt's own apoſtle” was accounted mad : 


9 . ohe his life the beſt men evermore by the ſentence of the world, have been judged to be out 
madneſs. of their right minds. I hen inſtruction doth them no good, let them feel but the leaſt 


Merc. Triſ. ad 7 : 4 7 h | the head of the Lord? 
"lap, degree of moſt mercifully tempered ſeverity, they faſien on the head of the Lord's 
7 bs. yok ms. here on earth, whatſoever they any where find uttered againſt the cry- 
&r7es vs Ts elty of blood-thirfty men; and to themſebves they draw all the ſentences which 


la 3 


2 ſeripture hath in the favour of innocency perſecuted for the truth ; yea, they are of 
mnt uri. their due and deſerved ſufferings no leſs proud, than thoſe antient diſturbers, to 
pu ug £7 whom ſaint Auguſtine writeth, ' ſaying ; Martyrs, rightly ſo named, are they not 
Ada 48 which ſuffer for their diſorder, and for the ungoldy breach they have made of chriſtian 
Aen. vide unity; but which for righteouſneſs ſake are perſecuted. For Agar allo ſuffered 


7 


n perſecution at the hands of Sarah; wherein, ſhe which did impoſe was holy, and 
cap. 16. ſhe unrighteous which did bear the burden. In like ſort, with the thieves was the 
OO Pit. Lord himſelf crucified, but they who were matcht in the pain which they ſuffered, 
were in the cauſe of their ſufferings disjoin d. If that muſt needs be the true church 
which doth endure perſecution, and not that which perſecuteth, let them ask of the 
apoſtle; what church Sarah did repreſent, when ſhe held her maid in affliction. For 
© even our mother which is free, the heavenly Jeruſalem, that is to ſay, the true 
church of God, was, as he doth affirm, prefigured in that very woman, by whom the 
bond: maid was ſo ſharply handled. Altho if all things be throu hly ſcanned, ſhe did 
in truth more perſecute Sarah by proud reſiſtance, than Sarah her by ſeverity of 
puniſhment. Theſe are the paths wherein ye have walked, that are of the ordinary 
ſort of men; theſe are the very ſteps ye have trodden, and the manifeſt degrees where- 
by ye are of your guides and directors trained up in that ſchool : a cuſtom of inu- 
ring your ears with reproof of faults, eſpecially in your 3 ; and uſe to at- 
tribute thoſe faults to the kind of ſpiritual regiment, under which ye live; boldneſs 
in warranting the force of their diſcipline, for the cure of all ſuch evil; a flight of 
framing your conceits to imagine, that. ſtripture every where fa voureth that di ſei- 
pline; perſuaſion that the cauſe why ye find it in ſeripture, is the illumination of 
the Spirit ; that the ſame Spirit is a ſeal unto you of your nearneſs unto God; that 
ye are by all means to nouriſh and witneſs it in your ſelves, and to ſtrengthen on every 

ſide your minds againſt whatſoever might be of force to withdraw you from it. 


What hath 4. Wherefore to come unto you, whoſe judgment is a lanthorn of direction for 
cauſed ſo ma- al} the reſt; you that frame thus the people's hearts, not altogether (as I willingly 
ny of the Her ſuuade my ſelf) of a politick intent or purpoſe, but your ſelves being firſt over- 
learneder ſore £ ; Ly ; : 7; 
to approve the o with the weight of greater mens judgments ; on your ſhoulders is laid the bur- 
_ diſci- den of upholding the cauſe by argument. For which purpoſe, ſentences ont of the 
5 word of God ye alledge divers; 2 ſo, that when the ſame are diſcuſt, thus it always 
in a manner falleth out, that what things by virtue thereof ye urge upon us as alto- 
gether neceſſary, are found to be thence collected only by poor and marvellous ſlight 
conjeftures. I need not give inſtance in any one ſentence {0 alledged, for that I think 
the inſlance in any alledged otherwiſe a thing not eaſy to be given. A very ſtrange 
thing ſure it were, that ſuch a diſtipline as ye ſpeak of, ſhould be taught by 
Chrift and his apoſtles in the word of God, and no church ever have found it 
out, nor received it till this preſent ' time. Contrariwiſe, the government a- 
gainſt which ye bend your ſetves, has been obſerved every where throughout all ge- 
nerations and ages of the chriſtian world, no church ever perceiving the word of 
God. to be againſt it. We require you to find out but one church upon the face 
of the whole earth, that hath been ordered by your diſcipline, or hath not been or- 
dered by ours, that is to ſay, by epiſcopal regiment, ſithence the time that the 
bleſſed apoſtles were here converſant. Many things out of antiquity ye bring, as if 
the pureſt times of the church had obſerved the ſelf-ſame orders which you require; 
and as though your deſire were, that the churches of old ſhould be patterns for us to 
follow, and even glaſſes herein we might ſee the practice of that, which by you 
is gathered out of ſtripture. But the truth is, ye mean nothing leſs. All this is 


7 ©. th. ; done for faſhion-ſake only ; for ye complain of it as of an injury, that men ſhonld 


be willed to ſeek fir examples and patterns of government in any of thoſe _ 
| 85 | that 
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e been before. Te plainly hold, that from the very apoſtles times till this 
_— e your 1 imagine ye have found out a right pattern of found 
diſeipline, there never Was any time ſafe to be followed; whith thing ye thus en- | 
deavour-to prove. Out of Egeſippus, ye /ay that Euſebius writeth, how altho as Fuſe, .1. 32: 
long as the apoſites lived, the church did remain a pure virgin ; yet after the death 
of the apoſtles, and after they were once gone, whom God vouchſafed to make hearers 
of the divine wiſdom with their own ears, the placing of wicked i here's to come 


Ixxi 


; church. Clement al/0 in à certain place, to confirm, that e Was corrup- Lib. ſtrom, 
pr. 9 ins immediately after the apoſites times, rn, at the proverb, that there * 
are few ſons like their fathers. Socrates ſaith f the churches of Rome and Alexandria, ing. | 
the moſt famous churches in the apoſiles times, that about the year 430, the Roman L. 7. cap. 1. 
and Alexandrian biſhops, leaving the ſacred function, were degenerate to a ſecular rule 
or dominion. Hereupon ye conclude, that it is not ſafe to fetch our government 
from any other than the apoſtles times. Ii herein by the way it may be noted, 
that in propoſing the apoſiles times as a pattern for the church to follow, tho 
the deſire of you all be one, the drift and purpoſe of you all is not one, The chiefeſt 
thing which lay-reformers yawn for, is, that the clergy may through conformity in 
ate and condition, be apoſtolical, poor as the apoſtles of Chriſt were poor. In 

which one circumſtance, if they imagine ſo great perfection, they muſt think that 
church which hath ſuch ſlore of mendicant fryers, à church in that reſpett moſt hap- 

. IWere it for the glory of God, and the good of his church, indeed, that the clergy 
ſhould be left even as bare as the apoſtles, when they had neither ſtaff nor ſtrip; that 
God, which ſhould lay upon them the condition of his apoſtles, would, ] hope, endue 
them with the ſelf-ſame affettion which was in that holy apoſtle, whoſe words concern- 
ing his own right-virtuous contentment of heart, as well how to want, as how to Phil. 4. 12. 
abound, are a moſt fit epiſcopal empreſe. The church of Chriſt is a body myſtical. A 
body cannot ſtand, unleſs the parts thereof be proportionable. Let it therefore be 
required on both parts, at the hands of the clergy, to be in meanneſs of ſtate ike the 
apoſtles ; at the hands of the laity, to be as they were who lived under the apoſtles. 
And in this reformation there will be, though little wiſdom, yet ſome indifferency. 
But your reformation, which are of the clergy (if yet it diſpleaſe you not that 
T ſhould ſay ye are of the clergy) ſeemeth to aim at a broader mark. Te think, 
that he which will perfectly reform, ne bring the form of church-diſcipline 
unto the ſtate which then it was at. A thing neither A nor certain, nor 
abſolutely convenient. Concerning the firſt, what was uſed in the apoſtles times, the 
ſeripture fully declareth not; ſo that making their times the rule and canon of church 
polity, ye make a rule, which being not poſſible to be fully known, tis as impoſſible to be 
kept. Again, ſith the later, even of the apoſtles own times, had that which in the 
former was not thought upon ; in this general propoſing of the apoſtles times, there is 
20 certainty which ſhould be followed, eſpecially ſeerng that ye give us great cauſe to 
doubt how far ye allow thoſe times. For albeit the lovers of antichriſtian building were 
not, ye ſay, as then ſet up, yet the foundations thereof were ſecretly, and under the 
ground, laid in the apoſtles times ſo that all other *ymes ye plainly reject; and the 
apoſiles own times ye approve with marvellous great ſuſpicion, leaving it intricate 
and doubtful, wherein we are to keep our ſelves unto the pattern of their times. 
Thirdly, whereas it is the error of the common multitude,” to conſider only what hath 
been of old, and if the ſame were well, to ſee whether ſtill it continue; if not, to 
condemn that preſently which is, and never to ſearch upon what ground or conſiderati- 
on the charge might grow: ſuch rudeneſs cannot be in you ſo well born with, whom 
learning and judgment hath enabled-much more ſoundly to diſtern how far the times 
of the church, and the orders thereof, may | 
alter without offence. True it is, the anti- 
enter (a), the better ceremonies of religion : ; | 
are : howbeit, not abſolutely true, and With. bucre conſueyit, quantum adftruerit yerultatis. Arn. P. 746: 
Our exception; but true, only ſo far forth 


as thoſe different ages do agree in the ſlate 
A 2 hoſe thin gs, Fr whic 5 the firſt In their mon to 2 yo their BOOT was, in * M ſa- 
0% ri | : lute one another with a kiſs ; uſing theſe words, peace be with you. 
4 fe i I, orders, and F _ TOCTE por which cauſe, Tertullian at call it, ſignaculum orationis, the 
inſtituted. In the apoſiles times, that Was ſeal of prayer, lib. de orat. | 


harmleſs, which bein no revived, would 


be ſcandalous ; as their (b) Oſcula ſancta. 


(a) Antiquitas ceremoniis atque fanis tantum ſanctitatis tris 


(5) Rom. 16.16. 2 Cor. 13. 12. 1 Theſ. 5. 23. 1 Pet. 5. 14. 
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quidem cibos afferentibus, pauperibus autem & qui nihil habebant 
etiam yocatis, In 1 Cor. 11. hom. 27. Of the ſame feaſts in like 
ſort Tertullian. Cœna noſtra de nomine rationem ſui” oſtendit: 
yocatur enim & ei, id quod eſt penes Græcos dilectio. Quan- 


tiſcunque ſumptibus conſtet, lucrum eſt pietatis nomine facere 


ſumptum. Apol. cap. 39. * 


apoſtler times could not have, (being 


The PR 


(e) Epiſt. Jud. ver 65. Concerning which feaſts, ſaint Chryſoſtom 
ſaith, Statis diebus menſas faciebant communes, & peracta ſynaxi 
poſt ſacramentorum communionem inibant convivium, divitibus 


Thoſe (c) feaſts of charity, which being inſel. 
tuted by the apoſites, were retained in Mu Fea 
Jong after, are not now' thought any where 


 needful. What man is there of underſtanding, 
unto whom it is not manifeſt, how the Way 
„ providing for the clergy by tyther, the de. 
vic of alms-houſes for he | 

out of the people into their ſeveral pariſhes ; 
rogether with ſundry other things which the 
now eſtabliſhed) are much more convenient and 


Poor, the ſorting 


fit for the church of Chriſt, than if the ſame ſhould be taken away for 'confor- 
 mity's ſake with the  antienteſi and firſt times? The orders therefore which were 
ober ved in the apaſtlec times, are not to be urged as a rule univerſally, either 
ſufficient or neceſſary. 1f they be, nevertheleſs on your part it ſtill remaineth to 
| be better proved, that the form of diſcipline, which ye intitle apoftolical,, was 


churches abroad. 


Peccat notitia 


atq; medela. 


in the apoſtles time exerciſed. For at this very thing ye fail, even touchin 
that which ye make moſt account of, as being matter of ſubſlance in diſei- 


pline, I mean, the power of your lay-elders, and the difference of your doctors 


from the paſtors in all churches. So that in ſum de may be bold to conclude, 
that beſides theſe laſt timer, which for inſolency, pride, and egregions contempt 
of all good order, are the worſt; there, are none wherein ye can truly affirm, 
that the compleat form of your diſcipline, or the ſubſtance thereof was pratiſed. 
The evidence therefore of antiquity failing you, ye fly to the judgments of ſuch 


learned men, as ſeem by their writings, to be of opinion, that all chriſtian 


churches ſhould recetve your diſcipline, and abandon ours. Wherein, as ye heap 
up the names of a number of men, not unworthy to be had, in honour; {6 there 
are a number, whom when ye mention, altho it ſerve ye to purpoſe with the 
ignorant and vulgar ſort, who meaſure by tale and not by weight ; yet farely, 
they who know what quality and value the men are of, will think ye draw 
very near the dregs. But were they all of as great account as the beſt and 
chiefeſt among them, with us notwithſtanding neither are they, neither ought 
they to be of ſuch reckoning, that their opinion or conjetture . ſhould cauſe the 
laws of the church of England to give place; much leſs, when they neither do 
all agree in that opinion, and of them which are at agreement, the moſt part 


rough a courteous inducement, have followed one man as their guide; finally, 


that one therein not unlikely to have fwerved. I, any one chance to ſay, it is 
probable that in the apoſiles times there were lay-elders, or not to miſlike the con- 
tinuance of them in the church; or to affirm, that biſhops at the firſt were a 


name, but not a power diſtinct from presbyters; or to ſpeak any thing in praiſe 


of thoſe churches which are without epiſcopal regiment ; or to reprove the fault 
of fuch as abuſe that calling; all theſe ye regiſter for men, perſuaded as you are, 
that every chriftian church ſtandeth bound by the law of God to put down bi- 


Hope, and in their rooms to erect an elderſhip ſo authoriſed as you would have 


it for the government of each pariſh. Deceived greatly they are therefore, who 
think that all they whoſe names are cited amongſt the favourers of this cauſe, 
are on any ſuch verdict agreed. Zet touching ſome material points of your diſ- 
cipline, a kind of agreement we 2 there 1s amongſt many divines of reformed 

Fer firſt, to do as the church of Geneva did, the learned in 
ſome other ehurches muſt needs be the more 2 who having uſed in like man- 
ner not the flow and tedious help of proceeding by publick authority, but the peo- 
plès more quick endeavour for alteration ; in ſuch an exigent 1 ſee not well, 
how they could have ſtaid to deliberate about any other regiment, than that 
which already was deviſed to their hands ; that which in like caſe had been ta- 
ken, that which was eaſieſt to be eſtabliſhed without delay, that which was like- 
lieſi to content the people by reaſon of ſome kind of ſway which it giveth them. 
When therefore the example of one church was thus, at the firſt almoſt through 
a kind of conſtraint or neceſſity, followed by many, their concurrence in per ſua- 
ſion about ſome material points belonging to the ſame polity is not ſtrange. For 
we are not to marvel greatly, if they which have all done the ſame thing, do 


| Galen. Claſ. a. eaſily embrace the ſame opinion as concerning their own doings. Beſides, mark 
lib. de cujuſ- 


1 * you, that which Galen in matter of philoſophy noteth ; for the like 


alleth out, even in queſtions of higher knowledge. It fareth many times with 
| mens 


men opinions, 4s with rumors and reports. That which a credible perſon telleth, ir 
eaſily thought probable by fuch as are well perſuaded of him > but if two or three, or 
ur, agree all in the ſame tale, they qudge it then io be out of controver/ie, and ſo are 
many times overtaken for want of due conſideration ; either ſome common cauſe leadin 14 
-* them all into error, or one man's overſight deceiving many thro their loo much credulity 
and eaſmeſs of belief. Though ten perſons be brought to give teſtimony in any cauſe, yet 
if the knowledge they have of the thing wherennto they come as witheſſes, appear to 
ave grown from ſome one among ſt them, and to have ae it ſelf from hand to hand, 
they all are in force but as one teſtimony. Nor ts it otherwiſe here, where the daughter 


churches do ſpeak their mother s dialect; here, where ſo many ſing one ſong, by reaſon | 
that he is the guide of the quire, concerning whoſe deſerved authority, among t even the 


raveſt drumes, we have already ſpoken at large. Will ye ask what ſhould move petition to 
| thoſe many learned, to be followers of one man's judgment; no neceſſity of argument queen Mary, 
forcin them thereunto % your demand is anſwered by your ſelves. Loth ye are to think J. 14. 


that they whom ye judge to have attained as ſound knowledge in all points of doctrine, 


as any ſince the apoſtles time, ſhould miſiake in diſcipline. S. uch is naturally our affec- 
tion, that whom in great things we mightily admire, in them we are not perſuaded 


willingly that any thing ſhould be amiſs. The reaſon whereof is, for that as dead flies kceleſ. 10. 1 
prone the ointment of the apothecary, fo a little folly him that is in eſtimation for , 


wiſdom. This in every profeſſion hath» too much authorized the judgment of a few. 
This with Germans hath cauſed Luther, and with many other churches, Calvin, to 

revail in all things. Zet are we not able to define, whether the wiſdom of that God 
(who ſetteth before us in holy ſtripture, ſo many admirable patterns of Yertue, and no 
one of them, without ſomewhat noted, wherein they were culpable ; to the end, that 
to him alone it might always be acknowledged, thou only art holy, thou only art juſt ;) 
might not permit thoſe worthy veſſels of his glory, to be in ſome things blemiſhed with 
the ſtain of humane frailty, even for this cauſe, teſt we ſhould eſteem of "any man above 
that which behoveth. 


5. Notwithſtanding, as tho ye were able to ſay a great deal more than hitherto youy pe 7 
books have revealed to the world, earneſt challengers ye are of tryal by ſome publick 3 


diſputation; wherein, if the thing ye crave, be no more than only leave to dif: 
pute openly about thoſe matters that are in queſtion; the ſchools in untverſitres 
(for any thing I know) are open unto you. They have their yearly acts and com- 
mencements, elites other diſputations, both ordinary and upon occaſion, wherein 
the ſeveral parts of our own eccleſiaſtical diſcipline are oftentinies offered unto 
that kind of examination. The learnedſt of you have been of late years noted ſel- 
dom or never abſent from thence, at the time of thoſe great aſſemblies ; and the fa- 
vour of propoſing there in convenient ſort whatſoever ye can object (which thing my 
ſelf have known them to grant of ſeholaſtical courtefie unto ſtrangers ) neither hath (as 
I think) nor ever will ( 7 preſume) be denied you. If your ſuit be to have ſome great 
extraordinary confluence, iu expettation whereof the laws that already are, ſhould fleep 
and have no power over jou; till in the hearing of thouſands, ye all did acknowledge 
your error, and renounce the further proſecution of your cauſe ; haply, they whoſe 
authority is required unto the ſatisfying of your demand, do think it both dangerous to 
admit ſuch concourſe of divided minds, and unmeet that laws, which being once 
ſolemnly eſtabliſhed, are to exatt obedience of all men; and to conſtrain thereunto, ſhould 
fo far ſtoop as to hold themſelves in ſuſpence from taking any effect _ you till {ome 
diſputer can perſuade you to be obedient. A law is the * F the whole body politick, 
whereof if ye judge your ſebves to be any part, then is the law even your deed alſo. And 
Leere it reaſon, in things of this quality, to give men audience, pleading for the 
overthrow of that which their own very deed hath ratified? Laus that have been ap- 
proved, may be (no man doubteth) again repealed, and to that end alſo diſputed a- 
Caiuſt, by the authors thereof themſelves : but this is when the whole doth de- 
liberate what laws each part ſhall obſerve, and not when a part refuſeth the laws 
which the whole hath orderly agreed upon. Notwithſlanding, foraſmuch as the 
cauſe we maintain, is (God be thanked) ſich as needeth not to A any tryal, might 
it pleaſe them on whoſe approbation the matter dependeth, to condeſcend ſo far unto 
you in this behalf, I wiſh heartily that proof were made even by ſolemn conference 
mm orderly and quiet fort, whether you would your ſelves be ſatisfyd, or elſe 
could & ſatisfying others, draw them to your party. Provided always, firſt; 
mM as much as ye go about to deſtroy a thing which is in force, and to draw in 
that which hath not as yet been received; to impoſe on us that which we think 
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No end of 
contention, 
without ſub. 
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both parts 
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Rom. z. 17. 


EN 


Deut. 17. 8. 
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not our ſelves bound unto, and to overthrow thoſe things whereof we are poſſeſſed; 
that therefore ye are not to claim in any conference other than the plaintiff”s or 
opponent's } which muſt conſiſt altogether in proof and confirmation of two 
things ; the one, that our orders by you condemned we ought ta aboliſh; the 
other, that yours we are bound to accept in the ſtead thereof. Secondly, Be- 
cauſe the queſtions in controverſy between us, are many, if once we deſtend unto 
articulars ; that for the eafier and more orderly proceeding therein, the moſt general 
be firſt diſcuſſed, nor any queſtion left off, nor in each 7 the proſecut ion of any 
one argument given over, and another taken in hand, till the he wherennto, 5 
replies and anſwers, both parts are come, be collected, read, and acknowledged, 


as well on the one ſide as on the other, to be the plain concluſion which they are 


grown unto. Thirdly, For avoiding the manifold mconveniences wherenuto ardina- 
ry and extemporal diſputes are ſubjet?; as alſo becauſe, if ye ſhould ſingly diſpute 
one by one, as every man's own Wit did beſt ſerve, it might be concerved by the 
reſt, that haply ſome other would have done more ; the chiefeſt of you do all agree 


in this action, that whom ye ſhall then chuſe for your ſpeaker, by him that which 


zs publickly brought into diſputation, be acknowledged by all your conſents, not to be 
his allegation, 5 oj ours; ſuch as ye all are agreed upon, and have required him 
to deliver in all your names; the true copy whereof being taken by a: notary, that 
reaſonable time be allowed for return of anſwer unto you in the like form. Fourth. 
ly, Whereas a number of conferences have been had in other cauſes with the 
leſs effeffual ſucceſs, by reaſon of partial and untrue reports, publiſhed afterwards 
umto the world ; that to prevent this evil, there be at the firſt a ſolemn. declara- 
tion made on both parts of their agreement, to have that very book and na other 
ſet abroad, wherein their preſent authorized notaries do write thoſe things fully 
and only; which being written, and there read, are by their own open teſtimony 
acknowledged to be their own. Other circumſtances herenhto belonging, whether 
or the choice of time, place, and language, or for prevention of impertinent and 
needleſs ſpeech, or to any end and purpoſe elſe, they may be thought on when occaſion 
ſerveth. In this ſort, to broach my private conceit for the ordering of a publick 
action I ſhould be loth, (albeit J do it not otherwiſe than under correction of them, 
whoſe gravity and wiſdom ought in ſuch caſes to over-rule) but that ſo venturous 
boldneſs, I ſee, is a thing now general; and am thereby of good hope, that where 
all men are licenſed to offend, no man will ſhew himſelf a ſharp accuſer. 


6. What ſucceſs God may give unto any ſuch kind of conference or diſputation, 
we cannot tell. but of this we are right ſure, that nature, ſeripture, and expe- 
rience it ſelf, have all taught the world to ſeek for the ending of contentions, by 
ſubmitting it ſelf unto ſome judicial and definitive ſentence, whereunta neither 
part that contendeth may under any pretence or colour refuſe to ſtand. This muſt 
needs be effeftual and ſtrong; as for other means without this, they ſeldom. pre- 
vail. I would therefore know, whether for the ending of theſe irkſome ſirifes, 
wherein you and your followers do ſtand thus formally divided againſt the autho- 
rized guides of this church, and the reſt of the people ſulgect unto their charge; 
whether, I ſay, ye be content to refer your cauſe to any other higher judgment thun 


your own, or elſe intend to perſiſt, aud proceed as ye have begun, till your ſebves 


can be per ſuaded to condemn your ſelves ? If your determination be this, we can 
but ſorry that ye ſhould deſerve to be reckoned with ſuch, of whom God himſelf 
pronounceth, The way of peace they have not known. Ways of peaceable con- 


cluſion there are but theſe two certain, the one a ſentence of judicial deciſion gi- 


ven by authority thereto appointed within our ſelues; the other, the like kind of 
ſentence given by a more univerſal authority. The former of which two Ways, 


| God himſelf in the law preſtribeth, and his Spirit it was which directed the ve- 


ry firſt chriſtian churches in the world to uſe the latter. The ordinance of God © 
in the law was this. If there ariſe a matter too hard for thee in judgment, be- 


| tween blood and blood, between plea, &c. then ſhalt thou ariſe, and go up unto 


the place which the Lord thy God ſhall chuſe; and thou ſhalt eome unto the prieſts 
of the Levites, and unto the judge that ſhall be in thoſe days, and ask, and they 
ſhall ew thee the ſentence of judgment; and thou ſhalt do according to that thin, 
which they of that place which the Lord hath choſen, ſhew thee; and thou ſha 
obſerve to do accordihg to all that they inform thee : according to the law which 


they ſhall teach thee, and according to the judgment which they ſhall tell oe 


— , 
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ſhalt thou do; thou ſhalt not decline from the thing which they ſhall ſhew thee, = 
to the right hand, nor to the left. And that man that will do preſumptuouſly, not 
harkning unto the prieſt (that ſtandeth before the Lord thy God to miniſter there) 
or unto the judge, that man ſhall die, and thou ſhalt take away evil from 1/rael. 
When there grew in the church of Chriſt 4 queſiion, Whether the gentiles be- aa; 13. 
lievi ight be faved, altho they were not circumciſed after the manner of Moſes, 
nor Irre the reſt of thoſe legal. rites and ceremonies whereunto the Jews 

were bound; after great diſſention and diſputation about it, their concluſiom in 

the end was, to have it determined by ſentence at. Jeruſalem, which was accordingly 

Gone in a council there aſſembled for the ſame purpoſe. Are ye able to alledęe 
any juſt and ſufficient cauſe, wherefore abſolutely ye ſhould not condeſtend in this 

controverſy, to have your judgments over-ruted by ſome ſuch definitive ſentence ; 

whether it fall out to be given with, or againſt you, that ſo theſs tedious con- | 

tentions may ceaſe ? Te will perhaps make anſwer, That being perſuaded already, / | 
as touching the truth of your cauſe, ye. are not to hearten unto any ſentence, no 

not tho angels ſhould define otherwiſe, as the bleſſed apoſtle's own example teach- 

eth again, That men, yea councils, may err; and that, unleſs the judgment gi- 

ven do ſatisfy your minds, unleſi it be ſuch as ye can by no further argument 

oppugn ; in a word, unleſs you percerve and acknowledge it your ſelves conſonant 

Dith God's word; to ſtand unto it, not allowing it, were to ſin againſt your own 

conſttences. But conſider, I beſeech you, firſt, as touching the apoſtle, how that 

wherein he was ſo reſolute and peremptory, our Lord Tefus Chriſt made manifeſt 

unto him, even by intuitive revelation, wherem there was no poſſibility of error: \» 

that which you are perſuaded of, ye have it no otherwiſe than by your own only. 

probable collection; and therefore ſuch bold aſſeverations as in him were ad. 

mirable, ſhould in your mouths but argue raſhneſs. God was not ignorant, that, 

the prieſts and judges, whoſe ſentence in matters of controverſy he ordained 

ſhould ſtand, both might and oftentimes would be decerved in their judgment. 

Howbeit, better it was in the eye of his underſtanding, that ſometime an erroneous 

| ſentence definitrve ſhould prevail, till the ſame authority perceiving ſuch overſight; 

might afterwards correct or reverſe it, than that ſtrifes ſhould have reſpite to 

grow, and not come ſpeedily unto ſome end. Neither wiſh we, that men ſhould 

do any thing which in their hearts they are perſuaded they ought not to do; but this 

perſuaſion ought (we ſay) to be fully ſettled in their hearts, that in litigious and 

eontroverſed cauſes of ſuch quality, the will of God is to have them to do whatſoever 

the ſentence of judicial and final deciſion ſhall determine; yea, tho it ſeem in their 

private opinion to ſwerve utterly from that which is right; as, no doubt, many 

times the ſentence amongſt the Fews, did ſeem unto one part or other contending - 

and yet in this caſe, God did then allow them to do that which in their Wee 

judgment it ſeemed (yea, and perhaps truly ſeemed) that the law did diſallow: 

For if God be not the author of confuſion but of peace, then can he not be the 
author of our refuſal, but f our contentment to ſland unto ſome definitive ſentence ; 

without which, almoſt impoſſible it is, that either we ſhould avoid confuſion, or 

ever hope to avoid peace. To fmall purpoſe had the council of Jeruſalem been aſſem- 

bled, if once their determination being ſet down, men might afterwards have de- 

fended their former opinions. When therefore they had given their definitive ſen- 

rence, all controverſy was at an end. Things were diſputed before they came to 

be determined. Men afterwards were not to diſpute any longer, but to obey. The 
ſentence of judgment finiſbed their ſtrife, which their diſputes before judgment 

could not do. This was ground ſufficient for any reaſonable man's conſcience to build 

the duty of obedience upon, whatſoever his own opinion were as touching the mat- 

ter before in queſtion. So full of wilfulneſs and ſelf liking is our nature, that 

without ſome definitive ſentence, which being given, may ſtand, and a neceſſity of 

ſilence on both ſides afterward impoſed ; ſmall hope there tis, that flrifes thus far 

8 ed, will in ſhort time quietly end. Now it were in vain to ask you, 

Whether you could be content that the ſentence of any court already erected, ſhould 

be ſo far authorized, as that among the Jews eſtabliſhed by God himſelf, the 

determining of all controverſies. That man which will do preſumptuouſly, not 

hearkening unto the prieſt that ſtandeth before the Lord to miniſter there, nor unto 

the judge, let him die. 7+ have given us already to underſtand what your opi- 

mon is in part, concerning her ſacred majeſty's court of high commiſſion ; the na- 

ture whereof is the ſame with that among ſt the Jews, albeit the power be not / 

. 12 great. 
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Ha 
1255 ſave one, written js £96 theſe matters, profeſſeth himſelf to be now weary of 
ſuch combats and encountegs, whether by word or writing, inſomuch as he findet h 
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reat. The other way happily may like you. better, becauſe maſter Beza in his Jaſt 


that controverſies thereby are made but brawls ; and therefore wiſheth, that in ſome 
common. lawful aſſembly of churches, all theſe ſtrifes may at once be deeided. 
Shall there be then in the mean while no doings? Tes. There are the weightier 
matters of the law, * and mercy, and fidelity. Theſe things we ought to 
do; and theſe things, while we contend about leſs, we leave undone. Happier are 
they, whom the Lord, when he cometh, ſhall find doing in theſe things, than dif 
uting about doctors, elders, and deacons. Or if there be no —_ but ſome- 


* what needs ye muſt do, which may tend to the ſetting forward of your diſtipline, 


do that which wiſe men, who think ſome ſtatute of the realm more fit to be re- 
bealed than to ſtand in force, are accuſtomed to do, before they come to parliament, 
where the place of enacting is; that is to ſay, ſpend the time in re-examining 
more duly your cauſe, and in more throughly conſidering of that which ye labour to 
overthrow. As for the orders which are eſtabliſhed, ſith equity and reaſon, the 
law of nature, God and man, do all favour that which is in being, till orderly 
judgment of deciſion be given againſt it, it is but Juſtice to exact * you, and per- 
verſeneſs in you it ſhould be to deny thereunto your willing obedience. Not that T judge 
it a thing allowable for men to obſerve thoſe laws, which in their hearts, they are ſted- 
faſtly perſuaded to be againſt the law of God; but your perſuaſion in this caſe, ye are 
all bound for the time to ſuſpend ; and in otherwiſe doing, ye offend againſt God, by 
troubling his church without any guſt or neceſſary cauſe. Be it that there are ſome rea- 
ſons 5 45 g you to think hardly of your laws ; are thoſe reaſons demonſtrative, are 
they neceſſary, or but mere probabilities only An argument neceſſary and demon- 
ſtrative is ſuch, as being propoſed unto any man, and under ſtood, the mind cannot 
chuſe but imwardly aſſent. Any one ſuch reaſon diſchargeth, I grant, the con- 


fience, and ſetteth it at full liberty. For the publick eg. given by the 
Hl 


body of the whole church, unto thoſe things which are eſtabliſhed, doth make it but 
probable, that they are good ; and therefore unto a neceſſary proof, that they are 
not good, it muſt give place, But if the skilfulleſt among you can ſhew, that all 
the books ye have hitherto written, be able to afford any one argument of this na- 
ture, let the inſtance be given. As for probabilities, What thing was there ever 


ſet down fo agreeable with ſound reaſon, but ſome probable ſhew againſt it might 


be made? It 1s meet, that when publick things are received, and have taken place, 


The matter 
contained in 
theſe eight 


books. 


general obedience thereunto ſhould ceaſe to be exatted, in caſe this or that private 
perſon, led with ſome probable concert, ſhould make open proteſtation, I Peter, or 
Zohn diſallow them, and pronounce them naught. In which caſe your anſwer will 
be, that concerning the laws of our church, they are not only condemned in the opi- 
nion of a private man, but of thouſands, yea, and even of thoſe amongſt which divers 
are in publick charge and authority. As tho when publick conſent of the wile 
hath eſtabliſhed any thing, every man's judgment being thereunto compared, were 
not private, howſoever his calling be to ſome kind of publick charge. So that of 
peace and quietneſs there is not any way poſſible, unleſs the probable voice of every 
zntire ſociety or body politick, over-rule all private of like nature in the ſame body. 
Which thing effeftually proveth, that God being author of peace, and not of confuſion 
in the church, muſt needs be author of thoſe mens peaceable reſolutions, who con- 
cerning theſe things, have determined with themſebves, to think and do as the church 
they are of decreeth, till they ſee neceſſary cauſe enforcing them to the con- 
Trat). 1 | 

7. Nor is mine own intent any other, in theſe ſeveral books of diſcourſe, than 
to make it appear unto you, that for the eccleſiaſtical laws of this land, we are 
led by great reaſon to obſerve them, and ye by no neceſſity bound to impugn them. 
It is no part of my ſecret meaning, to draw you hereby into hatred, or to ſet upon 


| the face of this cauſe any fairer gloſs, than the naked truth doth afford ; but my 


whole endeavour is to reſolue the conſtience, and to ſhew, as near as I can, what 
zn this controverſy the heart is to think, if it will follow the light of ſound and 


— \ faucere judgment, without either cloud of prejudice, or miſt of paſſionate afſettion. 


Wherefore, ſeeing that laws and ordinances in particular, whether ſuch as we ob- 
ſerve, or ſuch as your ſelves would have eſtabliſhed ; when the mind doth ſift and 


examine them, it muſt needs have often recourſe to a number of doubts and queſ- 


* ions, 


4. 
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tons, about the nature, kinds; and qualities of laws in general; whereof, unleſs, 
it be throughly informed, there will appear no certainty to ſlay our perſuaſion upon: 
I have for that cauſe ſet down in the firſt place, an introduction on both ſides 
needful to be conſidered ; declaring therein, what ſau is, how different kinds of 
Jau there are, and what force they are of, according | unto each kind. This done; 
becauſe ye ſuppoſe the laws, for which ye ſtrive are found in ſeripture ; but thoſe 
wot, for which we ſtrive ; and upon this ſurmiſe, are drawn to hold it, as the 
very main pillar HF your whole cauſe, That mer. e, ought to be the only rule of all 

our actions; and conſequently, that the church. orders which we obſerve, being not 
' commanded in ſcripture, are offenſfve and diſpleaſant unto Cod; I have ſpent the 
ſecond book in ſifting of this point, which ſtandeth with you for the firſt and chiefeſt 
principle whereon ye build. Whereunto the next in degree ir, That as God will 
have always a church upon earth, while the world doth continue, and that church 
ſtand in need of government ; of which government, it behoveth himſelf" to be both 
| the author and teacher; ſo it cannot ſtand with duty, that man ſhould ever pre- 
ſame in any wiſe to change and alter the ſame ; and therefore, that in ſcripture 
there muſt of neceſſity be found ſome particular form of eccleſiaſtical polity, the 
laws whereof admit not any kind of alteration. The firſt three books being thus 


ended, the fourth proceedeth from the general grounds and foundations of your cauſe, = 


unto your general accuſations againſt us, as having in the orders of our church 
( for ſo you pretend) corrupted the right form of church-polity with manifold popiſh 
rites and ceremonies, which certain reformed churches have baniſhed from amongſt 
them, and have thereby given us ſuch example as (you thin) we ought to fol- 
low. This your - aſſertion hath herein drawn us to make ſearch, whether theſe be 
juſt exceptions againſt the cuſtoms of our church, when ye plead, that they are the 
\ ame which the church of Rome hath, or that they are not the ſame which ſome 
other reformed churches have deviſed. Of thoſe four books which remain, and are 
beſtowed about the ſpecialities of that cauſe which lieth in controverſy, the firſt 
examineth the cauſes by you alledged, wherefore the publick duties of chriſtian re- 
ligion, as our prayers, our ſacraments, and the reſt, ſhould not be ordered in fuch 
fort as with us they are; nor that power whereby the perſons of men are con- 
ſecrated unto the miniſtry, be diſpoſed of in ſuch manner as the laws of this 
church do allow. The ſecond and third, are concerning the power of juri ſdliction; 
the one, whether laymen, ſuch as your governing elders are; ought in all congre- 
ations for ever to be iuveſted with that power £ The other, whether biſhops may 
ave that power over other paſtors, and therewithal, that honour which with us 
they haue? Aud becauſe, beſides the power of order, which all conſecrated 
perſons have, and the power of Juriſdiction. which neither they all; nor they 
only have, there is a third power, a ' power of eccleſraſtical dominion, commu: 
nicable, as we think, unto perſons not eccleſtaſtical, and moſt fit to be reſtrained 
unto the prince our ſovereign commander over the whole body politick ; the eighth 
book we have allotted unto this queſtion, and have ſifted therein your objettions 
againſt thoſe preeminences royal which thereunto appertain. Thus have I laid be- 
fore you the brief of theſe my travels, and preſented under your view; the limbs 
of” that cauſe litigious between us, the whole intire body whereof, being thus com- 
Patt, it ſhall be no troubleſome thing for any man to find each particular contro: 
ver reſting-place, and the coherence it hath with thoſe things, either on which 
it dependeth, or which depend on it. | OY 


8. The caſe ſo ſtanding therefore, my brethren, as it doth, the wiſdom of go- How juſt 
vernours ye muſt not blame, in that they, further alſo forecaſting the manifold ſtrange cauſe there is 


and dangerous innovations, which are more than likely to follow, if your diſtipline 
ſhould take place, have for that cauſe thought it hitherto a part of their duty to 
withſland your endeavours that way ; the rather, for that they have ſeen already 
ome ſinall beginnings of the fruits thereof, in them, who concurring with you in « 


manifold dan- 
eros events, 
likely to enſue 


ended refor- 


Judgment about the neceſſity of that diſcipline, have adventured without more add, mation, if 1 


70 ſeparate themſelves from the reſt of the church, and to put your ſpeculations in 9d 
execution. Theſe mens haſtineſs the warier ſort of you doth not commend ; ye wiſh 
they had held themſelves longer in, and not ſo dangerouſly flown abroad before the 
feathers of the cauſe had been grown ; their error with merciful terms ye reprove, 


naming them in great commiſeration of mind, your poor brethren. They on the 1 Pet. 2.5; 


contrary fide, more bitterly accuſe you as their falſe brethren ; and againſt you rey 
| plea 7 ; 


* 
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lead, ſaying, From your breaſts it is, that we have ſucked thoſe. things, which 
2 ered unto us, ye termed that heavenly, ſincere and As 2 milk of 
God's word; howſoever ye now abhor as poiſon, that which the virtue thereof hath 
wrought, and brought forth in us. Te ſometime our companions, guides, and 
Pfal. 55. 13. familiars, with whom we have had moſi ſiveet conſultations, are now become our 
profeffed adverſaries, becauſe we think the ſtatute-congregations in England, 70 be 
no true chriſtian churches ; becauſe we have ſevered our ſelves from them; and 
becauſe without their leave or licence, that are in civil authority, we have ſecretly 
framed our own churches according to the platform of the word of God; for of 
that point between you and us, there ir no controverſy. Alas; what uculd ye have 
ur to do? At ſuch time as ye were Content to accept us in the number of your 
own, your teaching we heard, we read your writings : and tho we would, yet able 
: we are not to forget, with what zeal ye have ever. profeſt, that in the Engliſh con- 
 gregations (for ſo many of them as be ordered according unto their own laws) the 
| very publick ſervice of God is fraught, as touching matter, with heaps of intolerable 
| pollutions, and as concerning form, borrowed from the ſhop of antichriſt ; hateful 
both ways in the eyes of the moſt Holy ; the kind of their government, by biſhops and arch- 
pla againſt þ;ſhops, antichriſtian; that diſcipline which Chriſt hath eſſentially tied, that is to ſay, 
ns 85 ſd. united unto his church, that we cannot account it really to be his church which 
hath not in it the ſame diſtipline, that very diſtipline no leſs there deſpiſed, than 
inthe higheſt throne of antichriſt. All ſuch parts of the word of God, as do any 
way concern that diſtipline, no leſs unſoundly taught and interpreted by all autho— 
rized Engliſh paſtors, than by antichriſt's factors themſelves : at baptiſm, croſſing ; 
at the ſupper of the lord, kneeling ; at both, a number of other the moſt notorious 
badges of antichriſtian recognizance uſual. Being moved with theſe and the like 
your effettual diſcourſes, whereunto we gave moſt attentive ear, till they entred, 
even into our ſouls, and were as fire within our boſoms; we thought we might 
hereof be bold to conclude, that ſith no ſuch antichriſtian ſynagogue may te accoun- 
ted a true church of Chriſt, ye by accuſing all congregations, ordered according to 
the laws of England as antichriſizan, did mean to condemn thoſe congregations, as 
not being any of them worthy the name of a true chriſtian church. Te tell us now, 
it is not your meaning. But what meant your often threatnin g F them, who pro- 
fing themſelues the inhabitants of mount Sion, were too loth to depart wholly as 
they ſhould out of Babylon? wherear our hearts being fearfully troubled, we 
durſt not, we durſt not continue longer ſo near her confines, leſt her plagues might 
ſuddenly overtake us, before we did ceaſe to be partakers with her ſins; for {0 
we could not chuſe but acknowledge with grief, that we were, when they doing e- 
vil, we by our preſence in their aſſemblies ſeemed to like thereof; or at leaſtxziſe, 
not fo earneſtly to diſlibe, as became men heartily zealous of God's 555 For adven- 
turing to erect the diſcipline of Chriſt, without the leave of the chriſtian magiſtrate, 
 haply ye may condemn us as fools, in that we hazard thereby our eſtates and perſons 
further than you, which are that way more wiſe, think neceſſary : but of any offence 
or ſin therein committed againſt God, with what conſcience can you accuſe us, when 
your own poſitions are, that the things we obſerve, ſhould every of them be dearer 
unto us, than ten thouſand lives; that they are the peremptory | commandments 0 
God; that no mortal man can diſpenſe with them ; and that the magiſtrate previ 4 
ſeuneth, in not conſtraining thereunto * Will ye blame any man for doing that of 
his own accord, which all men ſhould be compelled to do, that are not willing of 
themſelves ? When God commandeth, ſhall we anſwer, that we will obey, if {0 
be Cæſar will grant us leave? Is diſcipline an eccleſiaſtical matter, or a civil? 
F an eccleſiaſtical, it muſt of neceſſity belong to the duty of the miniſter ; and the 
| mintfter (ye ſay) holdeth all his authority of doing whatſoever belongeth unto the 
. ſpiritual charge of the houſe of God, even immediately from God himſelf, without 
dependency upon any magiſtrate. Whereupon it followeth, as we ſuppoſe, that the 
hearts of the people being willing to be under the ſtepter of Chrifl, the miniſter of 
God, into whoſe hands the Lord himſelf hath put that ſcepter, is without all ex- 
cuſe, if thereby he guide them not. Nor do we find, that hitherto greatly ye have 
diſliked thoſe churches abroad, where the people with direction of their godly mi- 
niſters, have even againſt the will of the magiſtrate, brought in either the doc- 
trine or diſcipline of Fefus Chriſt, For which cauſe we muſt now think the very 
ſame thing of you, which our Saviour did ſometime utter concerning falſe-hearted 
ſeribes and phariſees, They tay, and do not. Thus the fooliſh barrowiſt deri- 
wveth his ſthiſm by way of concluſion, as to him it ſeemeth, direttly and plainly 7 


Natth. 2 3. 3. 
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HF. pour principles. Him therefore we leave to be ſatisfied by you, um whdin be 
| hath ſprang. Andif ſuch, by your 0wn acknowletgment, be perſons dangerous, al- 
— thoas yet j. alterations which they have made, are of fmall und tentter . 5 ; 

' the changes likely to enſue, throughout all ſtates and vocations within this land, in 
caſe your deſire ſhould take Sy muſt be thought upon. tFirfl, concerning the. 
ſupream power F the higheſt, they are 10 ſmall Prerogat ves, which note thereumto 
belonging, the form of your driſeiptmme will conſtrain it to reſign ;, 4s in the laſt P 
book of this treatiſe we have ſhewed at large. Again, it may Felt be feared, whe- 
ther our Engliſh nobility, when the matter came in tryal, would contentedly fufe 
fer themſebues to be always at the call, and to ſtand to the ſentence of a number of 
mean perſons, aſſiſted with the Pre ſence of their poor teacher ; a nan (fometime it 
hapneth) tho better able to ſpeak, yet little or no whit apter to judg, than the reff - 
from whom, be their dealings never ſo abſurd (unleſs it be by way of contain 0 
a ſynod) no appeal may be made unto any one of higher power; in as nm as the 
order of your diſcipline admitteth no ſtanding inequality of courts, no ſpiritudi judg 
to have any ordinary ſuperior on earth, but as many ſupremarits as there are pt- 
riſhes and ſeveral congregations. Neither is it altogether without canſe, that jo- 
many do fear the overthrow of all learning, as 4 threatened ſequel of this your 
intended diſcipline. For if the world's preſervation depend upon the multitude of Sap. 6. 24. 
the wiſe; and of that ſort, the number hereafter be not likely to wax over-great, 
when (that therewith the ſon of Syrach profeſſeth himſelf at the heart JE Eccluſ. 26. 29. 
men of underſlanding are already fo little ſet by; how ſhowld their minds whom 
the love of {0 e a jewel filleth with ſecret jbulouſy, even in regard of the 
leaſt things which may any way hinder the flouriſhing eftate thereof, chuſe but 
miſdonbt leſi this diſcipline which always you match with divine dotirine, as her 
natural and true ſiſter, be found unto all kinds of knowledge a ep ; ſeeing 
that the greateſt worldly hopes, which are propoſed unto the chiefeft kind of learning, 
ve ſeek utterly to extirpate as weeds ; and have grounded your platform on 3 
propoſitions, as do after a ſort undermine thoſe moſt renowned habitations, where, 
thro the goodneſs of almighty God, all commendable artf*and ſciences are with ex- 
ceeding great induſiry hitherto (and ſo may they for ever continue /) ſtudied, pro- © 
ceeded in, and profeſi ? To charge you, as purpoſely bent to the overthrow of that, 
wherein ſo many of you have attamed no ſinall perfection, were injurious. On- 
therefore, I wiſh, that your ſelues did well conſider how oppoſite certain of your 
poſitions are unto the ſtate of collegiate ſorieties, wherein the two untverſities conſiſt. 
Thoſe degrees which their ſtatutes bind them to take are by your laws taken away ; 
your ſelues who have ſought them, ye ſo excuſe ; as that ye would have men to think 
ye judge them not allowable, but tolerable only, and to be born with, for ſome help 
which ye find in them unto the furtherance of your purpoſes, till the corrupt eftate 
of the church may be better reformed. Tour laws forbidding eccleſiaſtical perſons 
. utterly the exerciſe of civil power, muſt needs deprive the heads and maſters 
in the ſame colleges of all ſuch authority as now they exerciſe, either at home, 
by puniſhing the faults of thoſe, who not as children to their parents by the law 
of nature, but altogether by civil authority, are ſubject unto them; or abroad, 
| by keeping courts amongft their tenants. Tour laws making permanent mequa- 
ty among ſi miniſters a thing repugnant to the word of God, enforce thoſe col- 
leger, the ſeniors whereof are all, or any part of them, miniſters under the £0- 
vernment of a maſter in the ſame vocation, to chuſe as oft as they meet together a 
new prefident. For if ſo ye judge it neceſſary to do in ſynods, for the avoiding 
of permanent inequality amoneft miniſters, the - ſame cauſe muſt needs, even iu 
theſe collegiate aſſemblies, enforce the like except peradventure ye mean to a- 
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word all ſuch abſurdities, by diſſolving thoſe corporations, and by bringing the 
unrverſities unto the form of he ſchool of Geneva. Which thing men the rather 

are inclined to hook for, inaſmuch as the miniſtry, whereinto their founders, with | 

ſingular providence, have by the ſame ſtatutes appointed them neceſſarily to 2 ro! 

enter at a certam time, your laws bind them meh more necefſarily to forbear, ＋ 5 

% ſome pariſh abroad call for them. Tour opinion concerning the law civil is, 

that the knowledge thereof might be ſpared, as a thing which this land doth not 

need. Profeſſors in that kind being few, ye are the boulder to ſpurn at them, 

and not to difſemble your minds, as concerning their removal in whoſe ſtudies, 

altho my ſelf have nor been much converſant, nevertheleſs, exceeding great cauſe 

1 ſee there is to wiſh, thar thereunto more inconravement <were given, as well 

for the ſingular treaſures of Wwiſdom therein contained, as alſo for the great uſe 
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we have thereof, both in deciſion of cer tain kinds of cauſes ariſing daily within ons 
ſelver, and eſpecially for commerce with nations abroad, Wwhereunto that know: 
ledge is moſt requiſite. The reaſons wherewith ye would perſuade, that ſeripture 
zs the only rule to frame all our actions by, are in every reſpett as effeftual for 
proof, that the ſame is the only law whereby to determine all our civil controverſies. 
And then what doth let, but that as thoſe men may have their deſire, who frankly 
broach it already, that the work of reformation will never be perfett, till the lad 
of Jeſus Chriſt be received alone; ſo pleaders and counſellors may bring their books 
Acts 19. 19. Of the common law, and beſtow them as the ſttdents of curious and needleſs arts 
did theirs in the apoſtles time? I leave them to ſtan, how far thoſe words of yours 
Humb. moti- ny reach, wherein ye declare, that whereas now many houſes lie waſte thro inordi. 
Mt 4367+ mate ſuits of law, this one thing will ſhew the excellency of diſcipline for the wealth of 

the realm, and quiet of ſubjects; that the church is to cenſure ſuch a party, who 

is apparently troubleſome and contentious, and without REASONABLE CAUSE, 

upon a meer will and ſtomach, doth vex and moleſt his brother, and trouble the 

country. For mine own part, I do not ſee but that it might very well agree with 


* 


your principles, if your diſcipline were fully planted, even to ſend out your writs 


| of Surceaſe unto all courts of England beſides, for the moſt things handled in them. 
ee A great deal further I might proceed, and deſtend lower ; but foraſmuch as againſt 
hea all theſe and the like difficulties, your anſwer is, that we ought to ſearch what 
things are conſonant to God's will, not which be moſt for our own eaſe; and there- 

fore that your diſcipline being (for ſuch is your error) the abſolute commandment 

of almighty God, it muſt be received, altho the world by receiving it, ſhould be 

clean turned upfide down : Herein lieth the greateſt danger of all. For whereas 

the name of druine authority is uſed to countenance theſe things, which are not 

the commandments of God, but your own erroneous collections; on him ye muft father 
whatſoever ye ſhall afterwards be led, either to do in withſtanding the adverſaries 

of your cauſe, or to think in maintenance "a your doings. And what this may be, 

God doth know. In ſuch kinds of error, the mind once imagining it ſelf to ſeek the 

execution of God's will, labourgth forthwith to remove Tok things and perſons, 

which any way hinder it from taking place; and in ſuch caſes, if any ſtrange or 

new thing ſeem requiſite to be done, a ſlrange and new opinion, concerning the lau- 

fulneſs thereof, is withal received and broached under countenance of drume au- 

thority. One example herein may ſerve for many, to ſhew, that falſe opinions 
touching the will of God to have things done, are wont to bring forth mighty and 

violent practices againſt the hindrances of them; and thoſe practices new opinions more 
pernicious than the firſt, yea, moſt extreamly ſometimes oppoſite to that which the fir ſt 

did ſeem to intend, where the people took upon them the reformation of the church, 

by caſting out popiſh ſuperſtition ; they having received from their paſtors a general 

Mat. 15. 13 zyſtruction, that whatſoever the heavenly father hath not planted, muſt be rooted out; 
proceeded in ſome foreign places ſo far, that down went oratories, and the very tem- 

ples of God themſetves. For as they chanced to take the compaſs of their commiſſion 

ſtrifter or larger, ſo their dealings were accordingly more or leſs moderate. A. 

monglt others, there ſprang up preſently one kind of men, with whoſe zeal and för- 

wardneſs the reſt being compared, were thought to be marvellous cold and dull. 

Theſe grounding themselves on rules more general; that whatſoever the law of Chriſt 
commandeth not, thereof antichriſt is the author; and that whatſoever antichriſt, or his 
adherents did in the world, the true profeſſors of Chriſt are to undo; found out many 

things more than others had done, the extirpation whereof” was in their conceit, as 

neceſſary as of any thing before removed. Hereupon they ſecretly made their dole- 

Guy de Bres ful complaints every where as they went, that albeit the world did begin to profeſs 
_ Sting ſome diſlike of that which was evil in the kingdom of darkneſs, yet fruits worthy of 
lien, page 4. 4 true repentance were not ſeen; and that if Men did repent as they ought, they 
muſt endeavour to parge the truth of all manner of evil, to the end there might fol- 

how a new world afterwards, wherein righteouſneſs ouly ſhould dwell. Private 
repentance, they ſaid, muſt appear by every man's faſhioning his own life, contrary un- 

to the cuſtom and orders of this preſent world, both in greater things and in leſs. 

To this purpoſe, they had always in their mouths thoſe greater things, charity, faith, 

the true fear of God, the croſs, the mortification of the fleſh. All their exhortat:- 

ons were to ſet light of the things in this world, to account riches and honours 

vanity, and in token thereof, not only to ſeek neither, but if men were poſſeſſors of 

both, even to caſt away the one, and reſign the other, that all men might ſee their 

Page 5. unfeigned converſion unto Chriſt, They were ſolicitors of men to faſts, to often medi- 
= tation: 
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% of heaventy things, and as it were conferences in ſecret With God by prayers page 16. 
—_—— g 5 the frozen manner of the world; but expreſſing _ ves} 8 
deſire as might even force God to hearken unto them. W here they found men in diet, „ 
attire, furniture of houſe, or any other way, obſervers of civility and decent order; 
ſuch they reproved as being carnally and earthly-minded. , Every word otherwiſe page 116,120. 
than ſeverely and ſadly uttered, ſeemed to pierce like a ſword thorow them. If any 
man were pleaſant, their manner was preſently with ſighs to * thoſe words of page 124. 
our Saviour Chriſt, Wo be to you which now laugh; for ye ſhall lament. So great Luke 6. 12. 
was their delight to be always in trouble, that ſich as did bc lead their lives, 
they judged of all other men #0 be in moſt dangerous caſe. They ſo much affected to page 117. 
croſs the ordinary cuſtom in every thing, that when other mens uſe was to put on better 
attire, they would be ſure to ſhew themſelves openly abroad in worſe. The ordinary 
names of the days in the week, they thought it a kind of profaneneſs to iſe, and 
therefore accuſtomed themſebves to make ub other diſtintiion, than by numbers, the 
firſt, ſecond, third day. From this they proceeded unto publick reformation, firſt 
eccleſiaſtical, and then civil. Touching the former, they boldly avbuched, that them: page 4s, 
ſelves only had the truth, which thing upon peril of their lives they *would , — 
at all times defend; and that ſince the apoſtles lived, the ſame was never be- 
pre in all points ſincerely taught. Wherefore, that things might again be 
brought to that antient integrity which Jeſus Chriſt by his word requireth, they 
began to controul the winters F the goſpel, for attributing ſo much force and 
virtue unto the ſeriptures of God read; whereas the truth was, that when the 
word is ſaid to engender faith in the heart, and to convert the ſoul of man, or to 
work any ſuch ſpiritual divine effect, theſe ſpeeches are not thereunto applicable 
as it is read or preached, but as it 1s yo in us by the power of the Holy 
Ghoſt, opening the eyes of our underſlanaing, and ſo revealing the myſteries of 
God; according to that which Jeremy promiſed before ſhould be, ſaying, 1 will put Jer. 31. 34: 
my law in their inward parts, and I will write it in their hearts, The book o 
God they e mpg for the moſt part ſo admired, that other diſputation page 25. 
againſt their opmions than only by allegation of ſtripture they would not hear ; 
beſides it, they thought no other writings in the world ſhould be ſtudied; in ſo- page 27: 
much, as one of their great prophets exhorting them to caſt away all reſpefts © 
unto humane writings, ſo far to his motion they condeſcended, that as many as had 
any books, ſave the holy bible in their cuſtody, they brought and ſet them publickly 
on fire. When they and their bibles were alone together, what ſtrange fantaſtical 
opinion ſoever at any time entred into their heads, their uſe was to think the Spirit 
taught it them. Their phrenſies concerning our Saviour's mcarnation, the late of 
ſouls departed; and ſuch like, are things - needleſs to be rehearſed. And for as 
much as they were of the ſame ſuit with thoſe of whom the apoſtle ſpeaketh, ſaying, 
They are ſtill learning, but never attain to the knowledge of truth; it was no mar-, Tim. , . 
del to ſee them every day broach ſome new thing, not heard of before. Which reſtleſs 1 5 
levity they did interpret to be their growing to ſpiritual perfection, and a pro- 
ceeding from faith to faith. The differences — them grew by this mean in a page 65. 
manner infinite; ſo that ſtarcely was there found any one of them, the forge of 
whoſe brain was not poſſeſt with ſome ſpecial myſtery. Whereupon altho their mutual page 66; 
contentions were moſt fiercely proſecuted amongſt” themſelver, yet when they ame to page 133. 
defend the canſe common to them all againſt the adverſaries of their faction, they | 
had ways to lick one another whole; the ſounder in his oton perſuaſion excuſing 
THE DEAR BRETHREN, which were not ſo far enlighitned, and profefſing' page 25. 
a charitable hope of the mercy. of God towards them, notwithſtanding their feer< 
ving from him in ſome things. Their own miniſters they highly magnified, as mem . _ 
whoſe vocation was from God; the reſt their. manner was to term diſdainfully EE . | 
ſcribes and phariſees; to account their calling an human creature, and to detain the page 124. * 
People, as much as might be, from hearing them. As touching ſacraments, bapti ſin | 
adminiſired in the church of Rome, they judged to be but an execrable mockery, and page 264. 
no baptiſm; both becauſe the miniſters 2 in the papacy are wicked idolaters, 
teud per fons, thieves and murderers, - curſed creatures, ignorant beaſts ; and alſo for 
that to baptize, is a proper action belonging" unto none but the church F Chriſt, 
whereas Rome ir ant ichriſta He ogue. The cuſtom of uſing god. fathers and god-mothers page 748. 
4 chriſtnings, © they ſcorned. Baptiſm" of infants, alihò confeſt by themſelves to page 513. 
have been continued even ſithence the very apoſites own times, yet they altogether page $18. 
condemned; partly, becanſe ſundry. errors are of 10 oſs antiquity ; and partly, 
HI | for 
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we have thereof: both in deciſion of certain kinds of cauſes ariſing daily within duy 
ſelves, and eſpecially for commerce with nations abroad, whereunto that know: 
ledge is moſt requiſite, The reaſons wherewith ye would perſuade, that ſeripture 
rs the only rule to frame all our attions by, are in every reſpett as effetual for 
proof, that the ſame is the only law whereby to determine all our civil controverſies. 
Aud then what doth let, but that as thoſe men may have their deſire, who frankly 
R broach it already, that the work of reformation will never be perfett, till the law 
5 of Jeſus Chriſt be received alone; ſo pleaders and counſellors may bring their books 
Ads 19. 19. F the common law, and beſtow them as the ſludents of curious and needleſs arts 
did theirs in the apoſtles time? I leave them to ſtan, how far thoſe words of yours 
Humb. moti- „y reach, wherein ye declare, that whereas now many houſes lie waſte thro inordi- 
nate ſuits of law, this one thing will ſhew the excellency of diſcipline for the wealth of 
the realm, and quiet of ſubjects; that the church is to cenſure ſuch a party, who 
is apparently troubleſome and contentious, and without REASONABLE CAUSE, 
upon a meer will and ſtomach, doth vex and moleſt his brother, and trouble the 
country. For mine own part, 1 do not ſee but that it might very well agree with 
your principles, if your diſcipline were fully planted, even to ſend out your writs 
of Surceale unto all conrts of England beſides, for the moſt things handled in them. 


Counterp. = great deal further I might proceed, and deſtend lower ; but foraſmuch as againſt 


Sth theſe and the like difficulties, your anſwer is, that we ought to ſearch what 


things are conſonant to God's will, not which be moſt for our own eaſe; and there- 

fore that your diſcipline being (for ſuch is your error) the abſolute commandment 

of almighty God, it muſt be received, altho the world by recerving it, ſhould be 

clean turned upſide down : Herein lieth the greateſt danger Y "all. For whereas 

the name of drvine authority is uſed to countenance theſe things, which are not 

the commantments of God, but your own erroneous collection; on him ye muſt father 

what ſdever ye ſhall afterwards be led, either to do in withſtanding the adverſaries 

of your cauſe, or to think in maintenance 4 your doings. And what this may be. 

od doth know. In ſuch kinds of error, the mind once imagining it ſelf to ſeek the 

execution of God's will, laboureth forthwith to remove both things and perſons, 

which any way hinder it from taking place; and in ſuch caſes, iff any ſtrange or 

new thing ſeem requiſite to be done, a ſtrange and new opinion, concerning the lau- 

fulneſs thereof, is withal received and broached under countenance of divine au- 

thority. One example herein may ſerve for many, to ſhew, that falſe opinions 

touching the will of God to have things done, are wont to bring forth mighty and 

violent practices againſt the hindrances of them ; and thoſe practices new opinions more 
pernicious than the firſt, yea, moſt extreamly ſometimes oppoſite to that which the firſt 

did ſeem to intend, where the people took upon them the reformation of the church, 

by caſting out popiſh ſuperſtition ; they having received from their paſtors a general 

Mat. 18. 13. 1nftructon, that whatſoever the heavenly father hath not planted, muſt be rooted out; 
proceeded in ſome foreign places ſo far, that down went oratories, and the very tem- 
ples of God themſelves. For as they chanced to take the compaſs of their commiſſion 
ſtrifter or larger, ſo their dealings were accordingly more or leſs moderate. A. 
mongſi others, there ſprang up preſently one kind of men, with whoſe zeal and for- 
wardneſ5 the reſt being compared, were thought to be marvellous cold and dull. 
Theſe grounding e on rules more general; that whatſoever the law of Chriſt 
commanaeth not, thereof antichriſt is the author; and that whatſoever antichriſt, or his 
adherents did in the world, the true profeſſors of Chriſt are to undo ; found out many 
things more than others had done, the extirpation whereof was in their conceit, as 
neceſſary as of any thing before removed. Hereupon they ſecretly made their dote- 
Guy de Bres ful Complaints every = as they went, that albeit the world did begin to profeſs 
_— 2 ſome diſlike of that which was evil in the kingdom of darkneſs, yet fruits worthy of 
fler, page q. 4 true repentance were not ſeen; and that if Men did repent as they ought, they 
muſt endeavour to purge the truth of all manner of evil, to the end there might fol- 

hw a new world afterwards, wherein righteouſneſ+ only ſhould dwell. Private 
repentance, they ſaid, muſt appear by every man's faſhioning his own life, contrary un- 

ro the cuſtom and orders of this preſent world, both in greater things and in leſs. 

To this purpoſe, they had always in their mouths thoſe greater things, charity, faith, 

the true fear of God, the croſs, the mortification of the fleſh. All their exhortati- 

ons were to ſet light of the things in this world, to account riches and honours 

vanity, and in token thereof, not only to ſeek neither, but if men were poſſeſſors of 

both, even to caſt away the one, and reſign the other, that all men might ſee their 

Page . unfeigned converſion unto Chriſt. They were ſollicitors of men to faſts, to often medi. 
| | {ations 
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ations of heavenly things, and as it were conferences in ſecret with God "24 cs, page 16, 
55 7 te — the frozen manner of the oy" but expreſſing 7 e + Paye 118,119, 
deſire as might even force God to hearken unto them. Where they found men in diet; 

attire, furniture of houſe, or any other way, obſervers of ciuility and decent order; 
ſuch they re roved as being carnally and earthly-minded, Every word otherwiſe page 116,120, 
than ſeverely and ſadly uttered, ſeemed to pierce like a ſword thorow them. If any 

man were pleaſant, their manner was preſently with ſighs to = thoſe words of page 12.4 
our Saviour 1 Wo be to you which now laugh; for ye ſhall lament. S 3 Luke 6. 17. 
was their delight to be always m trouble, that ſuch as did quietly lead their lives, 

they judged of all other men to be in moſt * caſe. They ſd much affetted to page 117. 
croſs the ordinary cuſtom in every thing, that when other mens uſe was to put on better 

attire, they would be ſure to ſhew themſetves openly abroad in worſe. The ordinary 

names of the days in the week, they thought it a kind of profaneneſs to tiſe, and 


therefore accuſtomed themſelves to make no other aiſtinttion, than by numbers, the 
firſt, ſecond, third day. From this they proceeded unto publick reformation, firſt 
eccleſiaſtical, and then civil. Tt ouching the former, they boldly arubuched, that them:- page 49 
ſelves only had the truth, which thin 5 upon peril of their lives they would Z 
at all times defend; and that ſince the apoſtles lived, the ſame was never bo- 
ore in all points ſincerely taught. Wherefore, that things might again be 
brought to that antient integrity which Jeſus Chriſt by his word requireth, they 
began to controul the miniſters of the goſpel, for attributing ſ0 much force and 
virtue unto the ſtriptures of God read; whereas the truth was, that when the 
word is ſaid to engender faith in the heart, and to convert the foul of man, or to 
work any ſuch ſpiritual divine effett, theſe ſpeeches are not therennto applicable 
as it is read or preached, but as it 1s 2 in us by the power of the Holy ö 
Ghoſt, opening the eyes of our under ſtanding, and ſo revealing the myſteries of | 
Cod; according to that which Jerem 3 before ſhould be, ſaying, I will put Jer 31. 34 | | 
my law im their inward parts, and I will write it in their hearts. The book of | 
God they notwithſtanding for the moſt part ſo admired, that other diſputation page 25. | 
againſt their opinions than only by allegation of ſtripture they would not hear; 
beſides it, they thought no other writings in the world ſhould be ſtudied; inſ6- page 27. 
Þ much, as one of thew great os opp exhorting them to caſt away all reſpefts | 
BI unto humane writings, 5 far to his motion they condeſaended, that as many as had 
E any books, ſave the holy bible in their cuſtody, they brought and ſet them publickly 1 
on fire. When they and their bibles were alone together, what ſtrange fantaſtical = 
opinion ſoever at any time entred into their heads, their uſe was to think the Spirit | 
raught it them. Their phrenſies concerning our Saviour's mcarnation, the Pb of” 
ſouls departed, and ſuch like, are things necdleſt to be rehearſed. And for as 
much as they were of the ſame ſuit with thoſe of whom the apoſtle ſpeaketh, ſaying, 
They are ſtill learning, but never attain to the knowledge of truth, it was no mar- , rin. , 
vel to ſee them every day broach ſome new thing, not heard of before. Which reſtleſs Ty 
levity they did interpret to be their. growing to ſpiritual perfection, and 4 pro- 
ceeding from faith to Prog The differences _— them grew by this mean in a page 65. 
manner infinite; /0 that ſtarcely was there found any one of them, the forge of 
whoſe brain was not poſſeſt with ſome ſpecial myſtery. Whereupon altho their mutual pg. 66. 
contentions were moſt fiercely proſecuted N themſelves, yet when they came to page 111, 
defend the cauſe common to them all againſt the adverſaries of their faction, they 
had ways to lick one another whole; the ſounder in his own perſuaſion excuſing 
THE DEAR BRETHREN; which were not ſo far enlightned, and profefſing page 15. 
a charitable hope of the mercy of God towards them; notwithſtanding their el 
ding from him in ſome things. Their own miniſters they highly magnified, as men . 
whoſe vocation was from God; the reſt their manner was to term diſdainfully 2 
ſeribes and phariſees, to account their calling an human creature, and to detain the page 114, 
People, as much as might be, from hearing them. As touching ſacraments, bapti ſin 
adminiſired in the church of Rome, they judged to be but an execrable mockery, and page 144. 
uo baptiſm; both becauſe the miniſters hereof in the papacy are wicked idolaters, 
teud perſons, thieves and murderers, curſed creatures, ignorant beaſts ; and alſo for 
that to baptize, is a proper action belonging unto none but the church of Chriſt, 
whereas Rome is antichriſt's ſynagogue. The. ey of uſmg god. fathers and god-mothers page 148. 
at chriſtnings, they ſtorned. ' Baptiſm" of "infants, alths confeſt by themſelves to page 512. 
have been continued even ſithence the very apoſites own times, yet they altogether page $18. 
condemned; partly, becanſe ſundry. errors are of ub leſs antiquity ; and partly, 
k for 
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age 72. for that there is no commandment in the goſpel of Chriſt, which ſaith, baptize in- 
fants; but he contrariwi/e in ſaying, Go preach and baptize, doth appoint, that 
| Page 726, The miniſter of baptiſm ſhall in that action firſt adminiſter docirine, and then baptiſn; 
| Page 688, 4s alſo in ſaying, Whoſoever doth believe and is baptized, he appornterh, that the 
rty to whom 7 is adminiſtred, ſhall firſt believe, and then be baptized : 
zo\the end, that believing may go before this ſacrament in the receiver, no other. 
| wiſe than 22 in the giver; ſith equally in both, the law of Chriſt declareth, 
not only what things are required, but alſo in what order they are required. The 
Page 38. enchbriſt they recerved (pretending our Lord and Saviour's example) after ſupper. 
And for avoiding all thoſe impieties which have been grounded upon the myſtical 
Pege 122. = words of Chriſt, This is my body, this is my blood; they thought it not ſafe to men- 
tion either body or blood in that ſacrament, but rather to abrogate both, and tg 
' Uſe no words but theſe, Take, eat, declare the death of our Lord; Drink, ſhew 
forth our Lord's death. In rites and ceremontes their profeſſion was hatred of all 
conformity with the church of Rome : for which cauſe, they would rather endure 
any torment, than obſerve the ſolemn feſtivals which others did, in as. much as 
antichriſt (they ſaid) was the firſt inventer of them. The pretended end of their 
civil reformation was, That Chriſt might have dominion over all; that all crowns © 
and ſcepters might be thrown down at his feet ; that no other might reign over chriſe 
tian men, but he; no regiment keep them in awe, but his diſtipline ; amongſt them 
no ford at all be carried beſides his, the fivord of ſpiritual excommunication. For 
Page 841. this cauſe they laboured with all their might, in over-turning the ſtats of magiſ 
tracy, becauſe Chriſt hath ſaid, Kings of nations; in aboliſhing the execution 
rage 333. of Juſtice, becauſe Chriſt hath ſaid, Reſiſt not evil; in forbidding oaths, the 
Page 849. mecefſary means of judicial tryal. becauſe Chriſt hath ſaid, Swear not at all: 
finally, in bringing in community of goods, becauſe Chriſt by his apoſiles hath 
given the world ſuch example, to the end that men might excel one another, 
not in wealth, the pillar of ſecular authority, but in virtue. Theſe men at the 
Page 40. fir ſl were only pitied in their error, and not much withſtood by any; the great hu- 
mility, Seal, and devotion which appeared to be in them, was in all mens opi- 
nion a pledge of their harmleſs meaning, The hardeſt that men of ſound under- 
Laftant. de landing conceived of them, was but this, O quam honeſta volimtate miſeri erant? 
juſtit. lib. 5, With how good a meaning theſe poor ſouls do evil? Luther made requeſt unto 
cap. Frederick duke of Saxony, that within his dominion they might be favourably dealt 
Page 6. with and ſpared, for that ( their error exempted) they ſeemed otherwiſe right good 
men. By means of which merciful toleration they gathered ſtrength, much more 
than was ſafe for the ſlate of the commonwealth wherem they lived. They had 
their ſecret corner-meetings and aſſemblies in the night, the on flocked unto 
h Page 420. fhem by thouſands. The means whereby they both allured and retained ſo great 
| multitudes, were moſt effetFual; firſt, a wonderful ſhew of zeal towards God, 
Page 55. wWwherewith they ſeemed to be even wrapt in every thing they ſhake : ſecondly, 
an hatred of fin, and a ſingular love of integrity, which men did think to be 
much more than ordinary in them, by reaſon of the cuſtom whith they had to fill 
| the ears of the people with invettives againſt their authorized guides, as well 
ſpiritual as civil thirdly, the bountiful relief wherewith they eaſed the broken 
eate of fach needy creatures, ar were in that reſpect the more apt to be drawn 
© away : fourthly, a tender compaſſion whith they were thought to take upon the 
miſeries of the common ſort, over whoſe heads their manner was even to pour 
down ſhowers of tears in, complaining, that no reſpet? was had unto them, that 
Page 6, Their goods were devoured by wicked cormorants, their Ne had in contempt, 
Page 7. all liberty, both temporal and ſpiritual, taken from them; that it was high time for God 
== now to hear their groans, and ta ſend them deliverance. Laſily, a cunning fight 
which they had to ſtroke and ſmooth up the minids of their fulluuert, as well by 
appropriating unto them all the favonrable titles, the good words, and _— 
cious promiſes in ſeripture; as alſo by e contrary always on the heads of 
ſuch as were ſevered from that. yetinue. Wherenpon, the peoples common acc la- 
mation unto fuch decervers ua; Theſe are verily the men of God, theſe are his 
Page 7. true and ſincere prophets. If any ſuch;prophet or man of God did ſuffer by order of 
law condign and deſerved puniſhment, were it for felony, rebellion, murder, or 
sat elſe, the people (/0 ſtrangely were their hearts inchanted) as tho bleſſed 
Page 27. ſaunt Stephen had been again martyred, did lament, that God took away his moft 
d4iear ſervants from them. In all theſe things. being fully perſuaded, that mow 
| they 
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„ Al it was obedience to the will of God, and that all men ſhould do the wg 
42 i 4 4 a bn ined, after ſpeculation, practice, whereby the whole world there- 
ae (if it were poſſible) might be framed. This they ſaw could not he done, page 6. 
but with mighty oppoſition and re ſiſtauce; againſt which; to ſiren then themfebves, 
they ſecretly entred into 4 league of aſſociation. And peradventure conſidering, 
that alrho they were many, yet long wars in time would in time waſte them out ; 

they began to think, whether it might not be, that God would have them do for 
their ſpeedy and mighty encreaſe, the ſame which ſometime God's own choſen people, 
tbe people F Urael id. Glad and fain they were t0 have t ſo; which very de- 
fire was it ſelf apt to breed both an opinion of pbſſibility, and a willingneſs to 

gather at guments of likelihood, that ſo God himſelf” would have 21. Nothing more 
clear unto their ſeeming, than t hat a new Jeruſalem being often ſpoken of in 

' ſcripture, they undoubtedly were 1 hemſelves that new Jeruſalem, and the old 
Ah way f a certain figurative reſemblance ſignify what they ſhould both be, 
and do. Here they drew in a ſta of matter, by amplifying all things. unto their 
own company, which are any where ſpoken concerning divine favours and benefits 
beſtowed upon the old common-wealth F Iirael ; concluding, that as Iſrael was de- 
livered out of Egypt, ſo they ſpiritually out of Egypt of this world's ſervile 
thraldom unto ſiu and ſuperſtition : as Iſrael was to root out the idolatrous na- 
tious, and to plant inſtead of them, a people which feared God; ſo the ſame 
Lord's good will and pleaſure was now, that theſe new Iſraelites ſhould under the 
conduct of other Joſhuas, Sampſons, aud Gideons, 3 a work no leſs mira- 
culous in caſting out wiolently the wicked from the earth, and eftabliſhing the 
kingdom of Chriſt with perfect liberty: and therefore, as the cauſe why the chil- 
dren of Iſrael took unto one man many wives, might be, leſt the caſualties. of 
war ſhould any way hinder the promiſe of God concerning their multitude, ' from 
taking effect in them; ſo it was not unlike that, for the neceſſary propagation of 


mandment, his will and Charge: Which thing is the very point, in regard 
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hereunto was the ſame, which the righteous Iſtaelites had unto the goods of the | 
wicked Egyptians. Wherefore ſith the world hath had in theſe men ſo freſhsxod. 11. 3. 
experzence, how dangerous ſuch active errors are, it muſt not offend you, tho 
roucoiug the ſequetof your preſent miſger (aſians, much more be doubted than your 
n AHlents and, Purpaſes do haply am at. | „. yet 1 Jour words already are ers Jo ble 
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Ixxxiv The PREFACE. 


fo be in this church of England, whether her maj 7 and our ſtate will or no; 
when for the animating of your confederates, ye publiſh the muſters which ye have 
made of your own bands, and proclaim them to amount to 1 know not how many 
thouſands ; when ye threaten, that ſith neither your futts to the parliament, nor 
ſupplications to our convocation-houſe ; neither your defences by writing, nor chal. 
lenges of diſputation in behalf of that cauſe, are able to prevail, we muſt blame 


our ſelves, if to bring in diſcipline, ſome ſuch means hereafter be uſed, as ſhall 


Demonſtr. in Cauſe all our hearts to abe. That things doubtful are to be conſtrued in the bet- 


the pref. 


| periors, for the exerciſe of a part of your diſcipline amon 


ter part, ig 4 principle not ſafe to be followed in matters concerning the publick 


 ftate of a common-weal. But howſodever theſe and the like ſpeeches be accounted as 


arrows idly ſhot at random, without either eye had to any mark, or regard to their 
lighting-place ; hath not your longing deſire for the practice of your diſcipline, 
brought the matter already unto this demurrer amongſt you; whether the People 
and their godly paſtors, that way affected, ought not to make ſeparation from the 
reſt, and to begin the exerciſe of diſcipline, without the licence of civil powers, 
which licence they have ſought for, and are not heard? Upon which queſtion, 
as ye have now divided your ſelves, the warier ſort of you taking the one part, 
and the forwarder in zeal, the other ; ſo in caſe theſe earneſt ones ſhould prevail, 
what other ſequel can any wiſe man imagine but this, that having firſt reſolved 
that attempts for diſcipline without ſuperiors are lawful, it will follow in the 
next place to be diſputed, what may be attempted againſt ſuperiors, which will not 
have the ſcepter of that diſcipline to rule over them? Tea, even by you which 
have ſtaid your ſelves ae running headlong with the other ſort, ſomewhat not- 
_ withſlanding there hath been done without the Jeave or liking of your lawful ſu- 
s/ the clergy thereunto 
addicted. And left examination of principal parties therein ſhould bring thoſe things 
ro light, which - might hinder and let your proceedings ; behold, for a bar againſt 
that impediment, one opinion ye have newly added unto the reſt, even upon this 
occaſion, an opinion to exempt you from taking oaths which may turn to the mo- 
teflation of your brethren in that cauſe. The next neighbour opinion whereunto, 
when occaſion requireth, may follow for diſpenſation with oaths already taken, if 
they afterwards be found to import a neceſſity of detecting ought which may "—_ 
fach good men into trouble or damage, whatſoever the cauſe be. O merciful God, 
what man's wit is there able to ſound the depth of thoſe dangerous and fearful 
evils, whereunto our weak and impotent nature is imclinable to fink it ſelf, rather 
than to ſhew an acknowledgment of error in that which once wwe have unaduiſedly 
taken upon us to defend, againſt the ſtream. as it were, of a contrary publick re- 
Solution ! Wherefore, if we any thing reſpect their error, who being perſuaded, even 
as ye are, have gone further upon that perſuaſion than ye allow; if we regard the 
preſent ſtate of the higheſt governour placed over us, if the quality and diſpoſition of 
our nobles, if the a; and laws of our famous uni ver ſities, if the en Ne of the 
civil, or the practice of the common law amongſt us, if the miſthiefs whereinto, 
even before our eyes, ſo many others have faln headlong from no leſs plauſible and 
fair beginnings than yours are : there is in every of theſe conſiderations moſt Juſt 
cauſe to fear, teſt our haſtineſs to imbrace a thing of ſo perillous conſequence, 
ſhould cauſe poſterity to feel thoſe evils, which as yet are more eaſy for us to pre- 
vent, than they would be for them to remedy. 


The conclu- 9. The beſt and fafeſt way for you therefore, my dear brethren, zs, to call your 
ſion of all. deeds paſt to a new reckoning, to re-examine the cauſe ye have taken in hand, and 


zo try it even point by point, argument by argument, with all the cn exatFneſs 
ye can, to lay aſide the gall of that bitterneſs wherein your minds have hitherto 
over-abounded, and with meekneſs to ſearch the truth. Think ye are men; deem it 
not impoſſible for you to err ; ſift impartially your own hearts, whether it be force 
of reaſon, or — — of Affection, which hath bred, and ſtill doth feed theſe opi- 
nions in you. If truth do any where manifeſt it ſelf, ſeek not to ſmother it with 
glozing deluſion, acknowledge the greatneſs thereof, and think it your. beſt victory, 
when the ſame doth prevail over you. | 


That ye have been earneſt in ſpeaking or writing again and again the contrary 
way, ſhould be no blemiſh or diſcredit at all unto you. Among ft ſo many, ſo huge 


volumes, as the infinite pains of ſaint Auguſtine have brought forth, what one 3 
: | | 5 gotten 


CD 


gotten him greater love, commendation, and honour, than the, book wherein he 
carefully collecteth his own over-ſights, and ſincerely condemneth them? Many 
/reeches there are of Job's, whereby his wiſdom and other vertues may appear ; 

Je the glory of an ingenious mind he hath purchaſed by theſe words only, Behold, job 35. 37. 
I will lay mine hand on my mouth ; I haye ſpoken once, yet will I not therefore 
maintain argument; Yea, twice, howbeit for that cauſe further I will not proceed. 

Far more comfort it were for us (ſo ſmall is the zoy we take in theſe ſirifes) to 
Labour under the ſame yoke, as men that look for the ſame eternal reward of their 
labours, to be enjoined with you in bands of indiſſolublèe love and amity, to live as 

if our perſons being many, our ſouls were but one, rather than in ſuch dif- 
membred ſort, to Fond our_few and wretched days m a tedious proſecuting of 
weariſome contentions 3 the enad-whereof, if they have not ſome ſpeedy end, will 

be heavy, even on both ſides. ht already we are, even to that eſtate which 
Gregory Nazianzen mournfully deſer 

no other remedy) to fly and convoy my ſelf into ſome corner out of fight, where Apol. 
1 may ſcape from this cloudy tempeſt of maliciouſneſs, whereby all parts are entred 
into a deadly war amongſt themſelves, and that little remnant of love which was, 
is now conſumed to nothing. The only godlineſs we glory in, is to find out ſome- 
what whereby we may judge others to be ungodly. Each others faults we obſerve, 
as matter of exprobation, and not of grief. By theſe means we are grown hateful 
in the eyes of the heathens themſelves, and (which woundeth us the more deeply) 
able we are not to deny, but that we have deſerved their hatred: with the better 
ſort of our own our fame and credit is clean loſt. The leſs we are to maryel, if they 
judge vilely of us, who altho we did well, would hardly allow thereof. On our 
backs they alſo build that are lewd, and what we object one againſt another, the ſame 
they uſe, to the utter ſcorn and diſgrace of us all. This we have gained by our mutual 
home-diſſentions : this we are worthily rewarded with, which are more forward to 
ſtrive, than becometh men of vertuous and mild diſpoſition. But our truſt in the Al. 
mighty is, that with us contentions are now at the higheſt float, and that the day 
will come (for what cauſe of deſpair is there?) when the paſſions of former enmity 
being allayed, we ſhall with ten times redoubled tokens of our unfeignedly reconciled 
love, ſhew our ſelves each towards other the ſame which Joſeph, and the brethren 
F Joſeph were at the time of their interview in Egypt. Our comfortable expec- 
tation and moſt thirſty deſire whereof; what man ſoever amongſt you ſhall any way 
help to ſatisfy, (as we truly hope, there is no one amongſt you, but ſome way or 
other will) the bleſſings of the God of peace, both in this world, and in the world 
to come, be upon him more than the ſtars of the firmament in number. 
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eth, ſaying, My mind leadeth me ( /i#h there zs Grey: Naz, iii 
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BOOK Il. 
Of the uſe of divine law contained in ſcripture ; whether 


that be the only law which ought to ſerve for our direction 
in all things, without exception ? 7 


BOOK III 


Of laws concerning eccleſiaſtical polity : whether the form 
thereof be in ſcripture ſo ſet down, that no addition or 


BOOK IV. 


Of general exceptions taken againſt the laws of our polity, 
as being popiſh, and baniſhed out of certain reformed 
churches. e 


FAIL 
To 


Of” our laws which concern the publick religious duties of 
the church, and the manner of beflowing that power of 
order, which enableth men in ſundry degrees and callings 
to execute the ſame. 3 


BOOK 


Rn * 


Ixxxviti =» The CONTE NT 8. 


BOOK VI. 


Of the power of juri ſliction, which the reformed platform 
claimeth unto lay-elders, with others. 


BOOK VII. 


07 the power of juriſdiflion, and the howour which 3 TM 
nexed hereunto in bi ſpops. 


BOOK VII. 


Of the power of if ecclefraftical dominion or Supreme authority, 
which with us the. higheft governour or ' prince hath, as 


' well in regard of domeſtical jur i ſdictions, as of that other 
forerguty « claimed by the * * Rome. 
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BOOK I. 


Concerning laws, and their ſeveral kinds in general, 
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| The matter contained in this firſt book. | 


HE can fe of writing this general diſcourſe concerning laws. 
4. Of that lau which God from before the beginning hath ſet for himſelf, to do all things by: 
3. The law which natural agents obſerve, and their neceſſary manner of keeping it. 
4. The law which the angels of God obey. 
Fa The law whereby man is in his actions directed to the imitation of God. 
6. Mens firſt beginning to underſtand that law. 
7. Of man's will, which is the firſt thing that laws of action are made to gude. 
8. Of the natural finding out 725 by the light of reaſon, to guide the will unto that which is KY 
9. Of the benefit of keeping that lau which reaſon teacheth. 
10. How reaſon doth lead men unto the making of human laws, whereby politick ſocieties are ward 
and to agreement about Iaws, whereby the fellowſhip or communion of independent ſocieties ſtandeth. 
11. Wherefore God hath by ſcripture further made known ſuch ſupernatural laws, as do for mens 
direction. 
12. The cauſe why ſo many natural or rational laws are ſet down in holy ſcripture. 
13. The benefit of having divine laws written. 
14. The ſufficiency of ſcripture unto the end for which it was inſtituted. | 
I 5 Of laws pofiti ve contained in ſcrjpture ; the mutability of certain 0 f them, and the = uſe of 
cripture. 


16. 4 Be ſrewing how all this belongeth to the _ in queſtion. 
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writing this 


governed as they ought to be, ſhall never want attentive and favou- general dis 
rable hearers ; cauſe they know the manifold defects whereunto courls, 
every kind of regiment is ſubject : but the ſecret lets and difficul- 

ties, which in pu ablick 7 the jo ate innumerable and inevitable, 


e have not ordinarily the 5 — to a ie And becauſe 
ſuc openly reprove ſuppoſed diſorders ate, ate taken for 
. friends to the ee bali of all band for men that carry ſingular free- 
dom of mind; under this fair and plauſible colonr, whatſoever they utter, paſeh for 
good and current. That which wanteth in the weight of their Nach, is ſupplied by 
the aptneſs of mens minds to accept and believe it. Whereas on the och ſide, if 
we maintain things that are © cltabliſhed, we have not only to ſtrive with a number of 
| B 


heavy 


- 


E that goeth about to e a wultitude that they are not ſo well Tbe cauſe of | 
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EccLEsiisTICAL PoLITY. Book I. 


heavy prejudices, deeply rooted in the hearts of men, who think that herein we ſerve 
the time, and ſpeak in favour of the preſent ſtate, becauſe thereby we either hold or 
ſeek preferment ; but alſo to bear fuch exceptions as minds, ſo averted beſore- hand. 
uſually take againſt that which they are loth ſhould be poured into them. Albeit there- 
fore, much of that we are to ſpeak in this preſent cauſe, may ſeem to a number perhaps 
tedious, perhaps obſcure, dark and intricate, (for many talk of the truth, which never 
founded the depth from whence it ſpringeth; and therefore when they are le there- 
unto, they are ſoon weary, as men drawn from thoſe beaten 8 wherewith they 
have been inured ;) yet this may not ſo far prevail, as to cut off that which the matter 
it ſelf requireth, howſoever the nice humour of ſome be therewith pleaſed, or no. 
They unto whom we ſhall ſeem tedious, are in no wiſe injured by us, becauſe it is in 


their own hands to ſpare that labour which they are not willing to endure. And if 


any complain of obſcurity, they muſt 'confider, that in theſe matters it cometh no 
otherwiſe to' paſs, than in ſundry the works oth of art, and alſo of nature, where 
that which hath greateſt force in the very things we fee, is notwithſtanding it ſelf 


oftentimes not ſeen. The ſtatelineſs of houſes, the goodlineſs of trees, when we be- 


hold them, delighteth the eye ; but that foundation which beareth up the one, that 
root which miniſtreth unto the other nouriſhment and life, is in the boſom of the 
earth concealed; and if there be occaſion at any time to ſearch into it, ſuch labour is 
then more neceſſary than pleaſant, both to them which undertake it, and for the 
lookers on. In like manner, the uſe and benefir of good laws, all that live under 
them may enjoy with delight and comfort, albeit the grounds and firſt original 
cauſes from whence they have ſprung, be unknown, as to the greateſt part of men 
they are. But when they who withdraw their obedience, pretend, that the laws 


which they ſhould obey, are corrupt and vicious; for better examination of their 


quality, it behoveth the very foundation and root, the higheſt well-ſpting and 
fountain of them to be diſcovered. Which becauſe we are not oftentimes rn Win 
to do, when we do do it, the pains we take are more needful a great deal than acceptable, 
and the matters which we handle, ſeem by reaſon of newneſs (till the mind grow 
better acquainted with them) dark, intricate and unfamiliar, For as much help where- 
of, as may be in this caſe, I have endeayoured throughout the body of this whole diſ- 


- courſe, that every former part might give ſtrength unto. all that follow, and every 


Of that law 
which God 
from before 


latter bring ſome light unto all before. So that if the judgments of men do but hold 


_ themſelves in WE, as touching theſe firſt more general meditations, till in order 


they have peruſed the reſt that enſue ; what may ſeem dark at the firſt, will afterwards 
be found more plain, even as the latter particular deciſions will appear, I doubt not, 
more ſtrong, when the other have been read before. The laws of the church, where- 
by for ſo many ages together we have been guided in the exerciſe of chriſtian reli- 

ion, and the ſervice of the true God, our rites, cuſtoms, and orders of eccle- 
iaſtical government, are called in queſtion, We are accuſed as men that will not have 
Chriſt Jeſus to rule over them; but have wilfully caſt his ſtatutes behind their backs, 
hating to be reformed and made ſubject unto the ſcepter of his diſcipline. Behold 
therefore, we offer the laws whereby we live unto the general tryal and judgment 
of the whole world ; heartily beſeeching 
according to his own will, that both we and others (all kind of partial affection be- 
ing laid clean aſide) may have eyes to ſee, and hearts to embrace the things that in his 
ſight are moſt acceptable. And becauſe the point, about which we ſtrive, is the quali- 
ty of our laws, our firſt entrance hereinto cannot better be made, than with conſide. 
ration of the nature of law in general, and of that law which giveth lite unto all the 
reſt which are commendable, juſt and good, namely, the law whereby the Eternal 
himſelf doth work. Proceeding from hence to the law, firſt of nature, then of ſcrip- 


ture, we ſhall have the caſter acceſs unto thoſe things which come' after to be debated, 


concerning 19 particular cauſe and queſtion which we have in hand. 


2. All things that are, have ſome operation not violent or caſual : neither doth any 
thing ever begin to exerciſe the ſame, without ſonue fore-conceivedend for which it work- 


the beginning eth. And the end which itworketh for, is not obtained, unleſs the work be allo fit to 


| hath ſet for 
himſelf to do 


all things by. 


obtain it by; for unto every end, every operation will not ſerve. That which doth 
aſſign unto each thing the kind, that which doth moderate the force and power, that 
which doth appoint the form and meaſure of working, the fame we term a l. 80 
that no certain end could ever be attained, unleſs the actions whereby it is attained, 


were regular; that is to ſay, made ſuitable, fir, and correſpondent unto their end, by 
ſome canon, rule or law. Which thi 
God himſelf, All things therefore do work after a ſort according to law; all other 


doth firſt take place in the works, even of 
things 


almighty God, whom we deſire to ferve 
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Book I. i FEccLEsI48TICAL Potty. 3 
ings according to a law, whereof ſome ſuperior, unto whom they are ſubject, is 

| _— ly he works and operations of God, have him both for Rot * and 

for the law whereby they are wrought. The being of God is a kind of law to his 
working ; for that perfection which God is, giveth perfection to that he doth. Thoſe 
natural, neceſſary, and internal operations of God, the generation of the Son, the 
proceedin of the Spirit, are without the compaſs of my preſent intent; which is to 
touch 2 ſuch operations as have their beginning and being by a voluntary purpoſe, 
wherewith God hath eternally decreed, when, and how they ſhould be; which eternal 
| decree is that we term an erernal /aw. Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of 
man, to wade far into the doings of the moſt High; whom altho to know be life, 

and joy to make mention of his name; yet our ſoundeſt knowledge is, to know that we 
know him not as indeed he is, neither can know him: and our fafeſt eloquence concern- 

ing him, is our filence, when we confels without confeſſion, that his glory is inexplica- 
ble, his greatneſs above our capacity and reach. He is above, and we upon earth; 
therefore it behoveth our words to be wary and few. Our God is one, or rather very 
oneneſs, and mere unity, having nothing but it ſelf in it ſelf, and not conſiſting (as all 
things do beſides God) of many things; in which eſſential unity of God, a trinity- per- 
ſonal nevertheleſs ſubſiſteth, after a manner far exceeding the poſſibility of man's conceit. 
The works which outwardly are of God, they are in ſuch ſort of him being one, that each 
perſon hath in them ſomewhat peculiar and proper: for being three, and they all ſubſiſt- 

ing in the eſſence of one yy from the Father, by the Son, thro the Spirit, all things 

are. That which the Son doth hear of the Father, and which the Spirit doth receive of the Joh. 16. 12, 
Father and the Son, the ſame we have at the hands of the Spirit, as being the laſt, and there- 14, 15 
fore the neareſt unto us in order, altho in power the ſame with the ſecond and the firſt. 

The wiſe and learned among the very heathens themſelves, haye all acknowledg'd ſome 

firſt cauſe, whereupon originally the. being of all things dependeth. Neither have they 
otherwiſe ſpoken of that cauſe than as an agent, which knowing what and why it work- 

eth, obſerveth in working a moſt exact order or law. Thus much is ſignify d by that (a) Fubiter's 
which Homer mentioneth, (2) ans ν,s fi. Thus much acknowledg'd by Mercurius counſel was 
T riſmegiſtus, (5) Toy αιπτνττπ] iu hõB 6 Suggs, & Ni, and abyp. Thus much confeſs'd by accompliſhed. 


: f 5) The Cre- 
Anaxagoras and Plato, terming the maker of the world an intellectual worker. Fi- oo Kiev 4 


nally, the Szozcks, altho imagining the firſt cauſe of all things to be fire, held never- whole world, 


theleſs, that the ſame fire having art, did (c) 045 badVtwv Sd geriet lis. They all confeſs 1 b 


therefore, in the working of that firſt cauſe, that counſel is us d, reaſon follow'd, a way reaſon. Stet. 


obſerv d, that is to ſay, conſtant order and /aw is kept, whereof it ſelf muſt needs be 2) oo 


author unto it ſelf: otherwiſe it ſhould have ſome worthier and higher ro dire& it, and by a certain 
ſo could not it {elf be the firſt ; being the firſt, it can have no other than it ſelf to be anda ſet way 
the author of that law which it willingly worketh by. God therefore is a law both to EE 
himſelf, and to all other things beſides. To himſelf he is a law in all thoſe things | 
Whereof our Saviour ſpeaks, ſaying, My Father worketh as yet, ſo I. God worketh John 5. 17. 
nothing without cauſe. All thoſe things which are done by him, have ſome end for 
which they are done; and the end for which they are done, is a reaſon of his will to 
do them. His will had not inclined to create woman, but that he ſaw it could not be 
well if ſhe were not created. Non eſt bonum, It is not good man ſhould be alone; Gen. 2. 18. 
therefore let us make an helper for him; That and nothing elſe is done by God, which 
to leave undone were not ſo good. If therefore it be dach Si why God having 
Power and ability infinite, the effects notwithſtanding of that power are all ſo limited 

as we ſee they are? the reaſon hereof is, the end which he bach propos'd, and the 
law whereby his wiſdom hath ſtinted the effects of his ower in ſuch ſort, that it doth 
not work infinitely, but correſpondently unto that end for which it worketh, even all 
things, eise, in moſt decent and comely fort, all things in meaſure, number, and weigh. Sani. 8. 1. 
The general end of God's eternal working, is the exerciſe of his moſt glorious and moſt $474. 11. 17. 
abundant virtue: which abundance doth ſhew it {elf in variety, and tor that cauſe this 
variety is oftentimes in ſcripture expreſs'd by the name of riches. The Lord hath made kpbeſ. f. 17. 
all things for his own ſake, Not that any thing is made to be beneficial unto him, but Phil. 4. 17. 
all things for him to ſhew beneficence and grace in them. The particular drift of 3 4 
&very act proceeding externally from God, we are not able to diſcern, and therefore = 
cannot always give the proper and certain reaſon of his works. Howbeit, undoubtedly, 
a proper and certain reaſon there is of every finite work of God, in as much as there 
is a law impoſed upon it; which if there were not, it ſhould be infinite even as the 
338 himſelf is. They err therefore, who think that of the will of God to do 
: is or that, there is no reaſon beſides his will. Many times no reaſon known to us; 

ut that there is no reaſon thereof, io... + it moſt unreaſonable to imagine, in as much 

2 as 
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| as he worketh all things, zer& 7% g d Sehr dvri, not only according to his own 

Epheſ. 1. 11. will, but the connſet af his own will. And whatſoever is done with counſel or wiſe 

reſolution, hath of neceſſity ſome reaſon why it ſhould be done, albeit that reaſon be 

to us in ſome things ſo ſecret, that it forceth the wit of man to ſtand, as the bleſſed 

apoſtle himſelf doth, amazed thereat, O the depth of the riches, both of the wiſdom 

and knowledge of God! How unſearchable are his judgments, &ec. That law eternal 

which Goc himſelf hath made to himſelf, and thereby worketh all things, whereof he 

is the cauſe and author ; that law, in the admirable frame whereof ſhineth with moſt 

erfect beauty, the countenance of that wiſdom which hath teſtified concerning her 
felt The Lord poſſeſſed me in the beginning of his way, even before his works of old 

Twas ſet up: That law, which hath been the pattern to make, and is the card to guide 

the world by; that law, which hath been of God, and with God everlaſtingly; that law, 

the author and obſerver whereof is, one only God, to be bleſſed for ever; how ſhould 

either men or angels be able perfectly to behold ? The book of this law we are nei- 

ther able nor worthy to open and look into. That little whereof, which we darkly 

apprehend, we admire ; the reſt, with religious ignorance, we humbly and meekly adore. 

Rom. 11. 36. Seeing therefore, that according to this law he worketh, of whom, thro whom, and 

Boer. liv. 4. de for Thom, are all things; altho there ſeem unto us confuſion and diforder in the affairs 

_—_ preſent world: Tamen quoniam bonus mundum rector temperat ; recte fieri 

cumcta ne dubites. Let rio man doubt but that every thing is well done, becauſe the 

world is ruled by ſo good a guide, as tranſgreſſeth not his own law; than which, no- 

thing can be more abſolute, perfect and juſt. The law whereby he worketh, is eternal, 

and therefore can have no . or colour of mutability. For which cauſe, a part of 

that law being open d in the promiſes which God hath made (becauſe his promiſes are 

nothing elſe but declarations, what God will do for the good of men) touching thoſe 

promites the apoſtle hath witneſſed, that God may as poſhibly deny himſelf, and not be 

* 2. 13. God, as fail to perform them. And concerning the counſel of God, he termeth it like- 

nenn wile a thing anchangeable ; the counſel of God, and that law of God, whereof now 

we ſpeak, being one. Nor is the freedom of the will of God any whit abated, ler, or 

hindred, by means of this; becauſe the impoſition of this law upon himſelf, is his own 

free and voluntary act. This law therefore, we may name eternal, being that order 

which God before all ages hath ſet down with himſelf, for himſelf” to do all things by. 

The law 3. I am not ignorant, that by /aw eternal, the learned for the molt part do under- 

which natural ſtand the order, not which God hath eternally purpoſed himſelf in all his works to 

= them to Obſerve, but rather that, which with himſelf he hath ſet down as expedient to be kept 

ovlerve, and by all his creatures, according to the ſeveral conditions wherewith he hath endued 

manner of them. They who thus are accuſtomed to ſpeak, apply the name of law unto that 

keeping it. only rule of working, which ſuperior authority impoſeth ; whereas we, ſomewhat more 

enlarging the ſenſe thereof, term any kind of rule or canon, whereby actions are 

framed, a law. Now that law, which as it is laid up in the boſom of God, they 

call eternal, receiveth according unto the different kind of things which are ſubject 

unto it, different and fundry kinds of names. That part of it which ordereth natural 

agents, we call uſually 0 0 law ; that which angels do clearly behold, and with- 


| Prov. 8. 23. 
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out any ſwerving obſerve, isa lau celeſtial and heavenly ; the law of reaſon, that 
which bindeth creatures reaſonable in this world, and with which by reaſon they moſt - 
lainly perceive themſelves bound; that which bindeth them, and is not known but 
| cial revelation from God, divine law. Human law, that which out of the 
law, either of reaſon or of God, men probably gathering to be expedient, they make 
it a law. All things therefore, which are as they ought to be, are conformed unto 
this ſecond law eternal; and even thoſe things, which to this eternal lau are not 
conformable, are notwithſtanding in ſome ſort ordered by the fir/? erernal Jaw. For 
what good or evil is there under the fun ; what action correſpondent or repugnant un- 
to the law which God hath impoſed upon his creatures, but in, or upon it, God doth 
work according to the law which himſelf hath eternally purpoſed to keep; that is to 
lay, the fir/t eternal law? So that a twofold law eternal being thus made, it is 
(a) 1d omne not hard to conceive how they both take place in (4) all things. Wherefore to come 


quod in rebus | 
creatis fit, eſt materia legis æternæ. Th. I. x, 2. q. 93, art. 4, 5, 6. Nullo modo aliquid legibus ſummi creatoris ordinationique ſubtra- 
hitur, à quo pax univerſitatis adminiſtratur. Auguſt. de civit. Dei, lib. 19. c. 22. Immo & peccatum, quatenus à Deo juſte permitritur, cadit 
in legem aternam. Etiam legi æternæ ſubjicitur peccatum ; quatenus voluntaria legis tranſgreſſio pœnale quoddam incommodum anime inſerit, 
juxta illud Auguſtini, Juſſiſti Domine, & ic eſt, ut pœna ſua ſibi fit omnis animus inordinatus, Conſeſ. lib. 1. cap. 12. Net male ſcbo- 
laſtici. Quemadmodum, inquiunt, videmus res naturales contingentes, hoc ipſo quod a fine particulari ſuo, atque adeo a lege txterna exor- 
bitant, in eandem legem æternam incidere, quatenus conſequuntur alium finem a lege etiam z#terni ipſis in caſu particulari conſtitutum: 
lic yerilimile eſt, homines etiam cum peccant, & deſciſcunt lege æternã ut præcipiente, reincidere in ordinem æternæ legis ut punientis. 


0 
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law of nature, albeit thereby we ſometimes mean that manner of working which 
= fart for tack created thing to keep; yet foraſmuch as thoſe things ys Ar 
| = operly natural agents, which keep the law of their Kind unwittingly, as the 
horns and elements of the world, which can do no otherwife than they do ; and 
foraſmueh as we give unto intellectual natures, the name of voluntary agents, that ſo 
we may diſtinguiſh them from the other ; expedient it will be, that we feyer the law 
of nature obſerved by the one, from that which the other is tied unto. Touching the 
former, their ſtrict keeping of one tenure, ſtatute, and law, is ſpoken of by all, but 
hath in it more than men have as yet attained to know, or perhaps ever ſhall attain, 
feeing the travel of wading herein is given of God to the ſons of men; that perceiving 


Bunch the leaſt thing in the world hath in it, more than the wiſeſt are able to 
— they may b bis means learn humility. Moſes, in deſcribing the work 


ati tributeth ſpeech unto God: God /azd, Let there be light: Let there be 
pe ee : 74 the er under the heavens be gathered together into one place: 
Let the earth bring forth : Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven. Was 
this only the intent of Moſes, to ſignify the infinite greatnefs of God's power, by 
the eaſineſs of his accompliſhing ſuch effects, without travel, pain, or labour ? 
Surely, it ſeemeth that Moſes had herein, beſides this, a further purpoſe ; namely, firſt 
to teach that God did not work as a neceſſary, but a voluntary agent, intending be- 
fore-hand, and decreeing with himſelf, that which did outwardly proceed from him. Se- 
condly, to ſhew that God did then inſtitute a law natural to be obſerv d by creatures; 


and therefore according to the manner of laws, the inſtitution thereof is deſcrib'd, as 


being eſtabliſh'd by folemn injunction : his commanding thoſe things to be which are, 
and to be in ſuch ſort as they are, to keep that tenure and courſe which they do, im- 
porteth the eſtabliſhment of nature's law. The world's firft creation, and the preſer- 
vation ſince of things created, what is it, but only ſo far forth a manifeſtation by exe- 
cution, what the eternal law of God js concerning things natural? And as it cometh 
to paſs in a kingdom rightly order d, that after a law is once publiſſid, it preſently 
takes effect far and wide, all ſtates framing themſelves thereunto ; even fo let us think 
it fareth in the natural courſe of the world : fince the time that God did firſt proclaim 
the edicts of his law upon it, heaven and earth have hearkned unto his voice, and their 
labour hath been to do his will: He made a law for. Ahe rain; he gave his decree 
unto the ſea, that the waters ſhould not paſs his commandment. Now, if nature 
ſhould intermit her courſe, and leave altogether, tho it were but for a while, the ob- 


ſervation of her own laws; if thoſe principal and mother elements of the world, where- | 


of all things in this lower world are made, ſhould loſe the qualities which now the 


have; if the frame of that heavenly arch erected over our heads, ſhould looſen and dit- 


lolve it ſelf ; if celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted motions, and by irregular 


volubility turn themſelves any way as it might happen; if the prince of the lights of Pfl. rg. 9. 
{ 


heaven, which now as a giant doth run his unwearied courſe, ſhould, as it were, thro 
a languiſhing faintneſs, begin to ſtand and to reſt himſelf; if the moon ſhould wander 
from her beaten way, the times and ſeaſons of the year blend themſelves, by diſor- 


der'd and confus'd mixture, the winds breathe out their laft gaſp, the clouds yield no 


rain, the earth be defeated of heayenly influence, the fruits of the earth pine away, 
as children at the wither'd breaſts of their mother, no longer able to yield them relief; 
what would become of man himſelf, whom theſe things do now all ſerve ? See we nor 


plainly, that obedience of creatures unto the law of nature, is the ſtay of the whole 


world? notwithſtanding, with nature it cometh ſomerimes to paſs as with art. Let 
_ Phidias have rude and obſtinate ſtuff to carye, tho his art do that it ſhould, his work 
will lack that beauty which otherwiſe in fitter matter it might have had. He that ſtriketh 
an inſtrument with skill, may cauſe notwithſtanding a very unpleaſant ſound, if the 

ſtring whereon he ſtriketh chance to be uncapable of harmony. In the matter where- 


of things natural conſiſt, that of Theophraſtns takes place, Now's iN d I Krygutue 73 ei Theophraft. in 
Much of it is oftentimes ſuch, as will by no means yield to receive that impreſſion Metaph. 


which were beſt and moſt perfect. Which defect in the matter of things natural, they 
who gave themſelves unto the contemplation of nature amongſt the heathen, obſery'd 
often: But the true original cauſe thereof, divine malediction, laid for the fin of man 
upon theſe creatures, Which God had made for the uſe of man, this being an article 
of that ſaving truth which God hath reveal d unto his church, was above the reach of 
their merely natural capacity and underſtanding. But however, theſe ſwervings are 
now and then incident into the courſe of nature; nevertheleſs ſo conſtantly the laws 
of nature are by natural agents obſery'd, that no man denieth, but thoſe things which 
nature worketh, are woke = either always, or for the moſt part, after one and the ſame 

manner. 
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. her own law, we muſt have recourſe to that higher law, whereof we have already 


| ures. $enſi- is fit, yet knowing neither what they do, nor why; it followeth, that all which they 
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3 EccLEsIAs8TICAL PoIITTC. Book I. 
Arif. Rhet. 1. manner. If here it be demanded, what this is which keepeth nature in obedience to 


ſpoken ; and becauſe all other laws do thereon depend, from thence we muſt borrow 

ſo much as ſhall need for brief reſolution in this point. Altho we are not of opinion 

therefore, as ſome are, that nature in working hath before her certain exemplary 

draughts or patterns, which ſubſiſting in the boſom of the Higheſt, and being thence 

diſcovered, the fixeth her eye upon them, as travellers by ſea upon the pod of 

the world, and that according thereunto ſhe guideth her hand to work by imitation : 

Tho _ altho we rather embrace the oracle of Hippocrates, That each thing, both in ſmall and 

a cog in great, fulfilleth the task which deſtiny hath ſet down ; and concerning the manner 

manegi & 3 of executing and fulfilling the ſame, I hat they do they know not, yet zs it in ſhew and 
76 Cor, Y appearance, as tho they did know what they do ; and the truth is, they do not diſtern 

5 Sc cpa the things which they look on nevertheleis, for as much as the works of narure are 

# :S2ow, no leſs exact, than if ſhe did both behold and ſtudy how to exprels ſome abſolute ſhape 

59472977! or mirror always preſent before her; yea, ſuch her dexterity and skill appeareth, that 

Arras, £ 3d no intellectual creature in the world were able by capacity, to do that which nature doth 

5» 659719 without capacity and knowledge; it cannot be, but nature hath ſome director of in- 

Veen finite knowledge to guide her in all her ways. Who is the guide of nature, but only 

Ads 17, 28. the God of nature? In him we live, move, and are. Thole things which nature is 

ſaid to do, are by divine art performed, uſing nature as an inſtrument ; nor is there any 

ſuch art or knowledge divine in nature her ſelf working, but in the guide of nature's 

work. Whereas therefore things natural, which are not in the number of voluntary 

agents (for of ſuch only we now ſpeak, and of no other) do ſo neceſſarily obſerve their 

(e) Form in o certain laws, that as long as they keep thoſe (e) forms which give them their being, 

3 thing pro- they cannot poſſibly be apt or inclinable to do otherwiſe than they do; ſeeing the kinds 

portionable of their operations are both conſtantly and exactly framed, according to the ſeveral 

unto the foul ends for which they ſerve, they themſelves in the mean while, tho doing that which 

ble it is not, do in this fort, proceedeth originally from ſome ſuch agent, as knoweth, appointerh, 

nor otherwiſe holdeth up, and even actually frameth the ſame. The manner of this divine efficiency 

than only by being far above us, we are no more able to conceive by our reaſon, than creatures un- 

effects. Ac- reaſonable by their ſenſe, are able to apprehend after what manner we diſpoſe and order 

diver of the courſe of our affairs. Only thus much is diſcerned, that the natural generation 

inward forms, and proceſs of all things, receiveth order of ag er from the ſettled ſtability of di- 

1 = = vine underſtanding. This appointeth unto them their kinds of working; the diſpoſi- 

rtinguiſh'd into tion whereof, in the purity of God's own knowledge and will, is rightly terme by 

their kinds. the name of providence. The ſame being referred unto the things themſelves, here 

diſpoſed by it, was wont by the antients to be called aatural deſtiny. That law, 

the performance whereof we behold in things natural, is as it were an authentical, or 

an original draught, written in the boſom of God himſelf; whoſe ſpirit being to exe- 

cute the ſame, uleth every particular nature, every mere natural agent, only as an in- 

ſtrument created at the beginning, and ever ſince the beginning uſed to work his own 

vide Tho. in Will and pleaſure withal. Nature therefore is nothing elſe but God's inſtrument ; in 

Comzexd. the courſe whereof, Dionyſius perceiving ſome ſudden diſturbance, is ſaid to have cryed 

peri = ;3- out, Aut Deus nature patitur, aut mundi machina diſſolvitur either God doth ſuffer 

vetur ab aliquo, impediment, and is by a greater than himſelf hindred ; or if that be impoſſible, then hath 

{/quaſ in//r%- he determined to make a preſent diſſolution of the world; the execution of that law 

2 fin mo. beginning now to ſtand ſtill, without which the world cannot ſtand. This workman, 

ventis. Ridi- Whoſe ſervitor nature is, gags. bay truth but only one, the heathens imagining to be 

_ bees more, gave him in the sky the name of Jupiter; in the air the name of Juno; in 

doftos ponere, the water the name of Neptune; in the earth the name of Veſta, and ſometimes of 

inſtrumentum . Ceres; the name of Apollo in the ſun ; in the on the name of Dzana; the name 

aliquo prin. Of AEolus, and divers others in the winds ; and to conclude, even ſo many guides of 

pali agente. nature they dreamed of, as they ſaw there were kinds of things natural in the world. 

Theſe they honoured, as having power to work or ceaſe accordingly as men deſerv'd of 

them : but unto us, there is one only guide of all agents natural, and he both the 

creator and the worker of all in all, alone to be bleſſed, adored, and honoured by all for 

ever. That which hitherto hath been ſpoken, concerneth natural agents conſidered in 

themſelves : but we muſt further remember alſo (which thing to touch, in a word, ſhall 

ſuffice) that as in this reſpe& they have their law, which law directeth them in the 

means whereby they tend to their own perfection; ſo likewiſe another law there is, 

which toucheth them as they are ſociable parts united into one body : a law which bind- 

eth them cach to ſerve unto others good, and all to prefer the good of the yoo 

cfore 
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hatſoever their own particular, as we plainly ſee they do, when things natu- 
* * regard, forget their ordinary natural wont : that which is heavy, Fee 
ſometimes upwards of its own accord, and forlaking the center of the earth, which 
to itſelf is moſt natural, even as if it did hear it ſelf commanded to let go the good 
it privately wiſheth, and to relieve the preſent diſtreſs of nature in common. 8 
But now that we may lift up our eyes (as it were) from the foot-ſtool to the The y 2 1 
throne of God, and leaving theſe natural, conſider a little the ſtate of heavenly and de wor by. 
divine creatures: touching angels, which are ſpirits immaterial and intellectual, the Pfal. 104. 4. 
_ glorious inhabitants of thoſe facred palaces, where nothing but light and bleſſed im- oY 8 80 
mortality, no ſhadow of matter for tears, diſcontentments, griefs, and uncomfortable Pan. 7. 10. 
ions to work upon, but all joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and ever, 3 oa ef 
doth dwell; as in number and order they are huge, mighty, and royal armies, fo Luke 2. 13. 
likewiſe in perfection of obedience unto that law, which the higheſt, whom they adore, Mar. 6. 10. 
love and imitate, hath impoſed upon them. Such obſervants they are thereof, that our 1 ts 2 
Saviohr himſelf being to ſet down the perfect idea of that which we are to pray and Luke 15. 7. 
wiſh for on earth, did not teach to pray or wiſh for more, than only that here it might Heb. 1. 14. 
be with us, as with them it is in heaven. God which moveth mere natural agents as Dan * ; - 5 
an efficient only, doth otherwiſe move intellectual creatures, and eſpecially his holy Mar. 18. 10. 
angels: for beholding the face of God, in admiration of ſo great excellency, they all 3 
adore him; and being wrapt with the love of his beauty, they cleave inſeparably for a 
ever unto him. Deſire to reſemble him in goodneſs, maketh them .unweariable and eas mav- 
even unſatiable in their longing, to do by all means all manner of good unto all the 3 
creatures of God, but eſpecially unto the children of men; in the countenance of hee 
whoſe nature looking downward, they behold themſelves beneath themſelves; even as 8 
upward in God, beneath whom themſelves are, they ſee that character which is no Metaph. 12. 


| 
where but in themſelves and us reſembled. Thus far even the painims have approached ; cap. 7: 'Y 
| 
| 


-» 


thus far have they ſeen into the doings of the angels of God; Orpheus confeſſing, 1 


that the fiery throne of God is attended on by thoſe moſt induſtrious angels, careful Pal. 148. 2. 
how all things are performed amongſt men; and the mirror of human wiſdom plainly _ * 1 
teaching, that God moveth angels, even as that thing doth ſtir man's heart, which is | | 

| 
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thereunto preſented amiable. Angelical actions may therefore be reduced unto theſe 
three general kinds. Firſt, moſt delectable love ariſing from the viſible apprehenſion This is ini. 
of the purity, glory arid beauty of God inviſible, ſaving only unto 15 1 | x 
pure: Secondly, adoration grounded upon the evidence of the greatneſs of God, on them termed bh 
whom they ſee how all things . : Thirdly, imitation, bred by the preſence of ds #91» of. ; 
his exemplary goodneſs, who ceaſeth not before them daily to fill heaven and earth 1. 6. 2 5 1 
with the rich treaſures of moſt free and undeſerved grace. Of angels, we are not to 2 Pet. 2. 4. | 
conſider only what they are and do, in regard of their own being, but that alſo which Pf 14g. 
concerneth them as they are linked into a kind of corporation amongſt themſelves, and Luke 2. 13, | 
of ſociety or fellowſhip with men. Conſider an each of them ſeverally in him- Ms: 24% 53- 
ſelf; and their law is that which the Prophet David mentioneth, 4d ye his angels 1 | 
praiſe him. Conſider the angels of God aſſociated; and their law is that which diſ- Apoc. 22. 3. | 
poſeth them as an army, one in order and degree above another. Conſider finally the 
angels, as 1 with us that communion which the apoſtle to the Hebrews noteth ; 
and in * whereof, angels have not diſdained to profeſs themſelves our fe/low-/er- 
vants. From hence there ſpringeth up a third law, which bindeth them to works of 
miniſterial employment; every of which their ſeveral functions are by them per- 
formed with joy. A part of the angels of God notwithſtanding (we know) have faln, 
and that their fall hath been thro the voluntary breach of that law, which did require 
at their hands continuance in the exerciſe of their high and admirable virtue. Impoſ- 
ſible. it was, that ever their will ſhould change or incline to remit any part of their 
duty, without ſome object having force to avert their conceit from God, and to 
draw it another way; and that before they attained that high perfection of bliſs, where- 
in now the elect angels are, without poffibilicy of falling. Of any thing more than of _ 
God, they could not by any means like, as long as whatſoever they knew beſides God, 15 9 
they apprehended it not in it ſelf, without dependency upon God; becauſe ſo long, = 
God muſt needs ſeem infinitely better than any thing which they ſo could apprehend. * 
Things beneath them, could not in ſuch ſort be preſented unto their eyes, but that | 4 
therein they muſt needs ſee abways, how thoſe things did depend on God! It ſeemeth . > 
therefore, that there was no other way for angels to ſin, but by reflex of their un- | 
derſtanding upon themſelyes; when being held with admiration of their own ſublimiry = 
aud honour, the memory of their ſubordination unto God, and their dependency on = 
Rim was drowned in this conceit ; whereupon their adoration, love and imitation of 
| | God, 
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Job. 8. 44 God, could not chuſe but be alſo interrupted. The fall of angels therefore was pride; 
Aer 9 d ſince their fall, their practices have been clean contrary unto thoſe before mentioned: 
ay 5 is. for being diſperſed, ſome in the air, ſome on the earth, ſome in the water, ſome 
1 Chro. 21.1. amongſt the minerals, dens and caves that are under the earth; they have, by all 
Job „ 7. means, laboured to effect an univerſal rebellion againſt the laws, and, as far as; in 
John 13. 27. them lieth, utter deſtruction of the works of God. Theſe wicked ſpirits the hea- 
2 . 8 thens honoured inſtead of Gods, both general under the name of Dii inferi, Gods 
e infernal; and particularly, ſome in oracles, ſome in idols, ſome as houthold Gods, 
ſome as nymphs: in a word, no foul and wicked __ which was not one way or o- 

ther honoured of men as God, till fuch time as light appeared in the world, and dif. 


ſolved the works of the devil. Thus much therefore may ſuffice for angels, the next 


The law F. God alone excepted, who actually and everlaſtingly is, whatſoever he may be, and 
whereby man yhich cannot hereafter be, that which now he is not; all other things beſides,” are 


n ſomewhat in poſſibility, which as yet they are not in Act. And for this cauſe there 
to the imita- is in all things an appetite or deſire, whereby they incline to ſomething which they 


tion of God. 


Tlay]e, 33 & fecter, therefore all things that are, are good. Again, ſith there can be no goodneſs 


OT deſired, which proceedeth not from God himſelf, as from the ſupreme cauſe of all 
lib. 1. cap. 


4 


where ſo much appear, as it doth in man, becauſe there are ſo many kinds of per- 
fections which man ſeeketh. The firſt degree of goodneſs is, that general perfection 


Ey Civ 
ne, of ſuch as are not expreſly deſired, unleſs they be firſt known, or ſuch as are not for 


4rif. 2. de any other cauſe, than for knowledge it ſelf, deſired. Concerning perfections in this 


. 1 1495 kind, that by proceeding in the knowledge of truth, and by growing in the exerciſe 


Sap. 7. 27 
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ko -v- Tues of a righteous ſoul, /ach ſpirits (faith he) are never cloyed with r and 
ms 7 TeTi& (peaking well of all men, with doing good unto every one «by word and deed, be- 
cauſe hes ſtudy to frame themſetves according to THE PATTERN of tbe Father 
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of ſpirits. 


ae ebe, from this utter vacuity they grow by degrees, till they come at length to be 7 
vide Iſai, 7. as the angels themſelves are. That which agreeth to the one now, the other 
225 attain unto in the end; they are not ſo far disjoined and ſevered; but that they come 


Book I _EectesIAasTICAL POLITI x. 9. 
ready ſet down, concerning natural agents, this we muſt add, that albcit. therein we 

have compriſed as well creatures living, as void of life, if they be in degree of nature 
beneath men; neyerthelels, a difference we muſt obſerve between thoſe natural agents that 

work altogether unwittingly, and thoſe which have, though weak, yet ſome under- 
ſtanding what they do, as fiſhes, fowls, and beaſts have. Beaſts are in ſenſible capa- 
city as ripe even as men themſelves, perhaps more ripe. For as ſtones, though in dig- / 
nity of nature inferiour unto lants, yet exceed them in firmneſs of ſtrength, or dura- | 
bility of being; and plants, tho beneath the excellency of creatures endued with ſenſe, 
yet exceed them in the faculty of vegetation, and, of fertility : ſo beaſts, though 

otherwiſe behind men, may notwithſtanding in actions of ſenſe and fancy go beyond 

them; becauſe the endeayours of nature, when it hath an higher perfection to 

ſcek, are in lower the more remiſs, not eſteeming thereof ſo much as thoſe things do, 

which have no better propoſed unto them. The foul of man therefore, being capable 

of a more divine perfection, hath ( beſides rhe faculties of growing unto ſenſible 
knowledge, which is common unto us with beaſts) a further hability, whereof in them 

there is no ſhew at all, the ability of reaching“ higher than unto ſenſible things.“ O 3 die- 
Till we grow to ſome ripeneſs of years, the ſoul of man doth only ſtore it ſelf with _ a” 
conceits of things of inferior or more open quality, which afterwards do ſerve as 2 <p 
inſtruments unto that which is greater; in the mean while, above the reach of meaner 25e a x 
creatures it aſcendeth not. When once it comprehendeth 3 thing above this, as the 2% Wi 440 


: 5 SS Ju” ; ps” $ 285 4 
differences of time, affirmations, negations, and contradiction in ſpeech, we then 54mz, mrs 
= count it to have ſome uſe of natural reaſon : whereunto, if afterwards there might 5 Ten, xa] 
. be added the right helps of true art and learning (which helps, I muſt plainly confeſs, n Ae 
4 this age of the world, carrying the name of a learned age, doth neither much know, &+ dd. 
nor greatly regard) there would undoubredly be almoſt diff in maturity of k/ 79.251 
greatly regard) there would undoubtedly be almoſt as great difference in maturity of =, 
judgment between men therewith inured, and that which now men are, as between 8 7 yiy 


men that are now, and innocents. Which ſpeech, if . being over hy- Ae 
perbolical, let them conſider but this one thing: no art is rſt finding out fo 14. 4 
perfect as induſtry may after make it; yet the very firſt man that to any purpoſe Ariitorelical 
knew the way we ſpeak of and followed it, hath alone thereby performed more, very =p 
near, in all parts of natural knowledge, than ſithence in any one part thereof the 
whole world beſides hath done. In the poverty of that other new deviſed aid, two 
things there are notwithſtanding ſingular. Of marvellous quick diſpatch it is, and Ramiſtry. 
doth ſhew them that have it as much almoſt in three days as if it be dwelt threeſcore 
years with them. Again, becauſe the curioſity of man's wit doth many times with peril 
wade farther in the ſearch of Tings than were convenient ; the ſame is thereby reſtrained 
unto. ſuch generalities as every where offering themſelves are apparent unto men of the 
weakeſt conceit that need be: ſo as following the rules and precepts thereof, we may 
find it to be an art which teacheth the way of ſpeedy diſcourſe, and reſtraineth the mind 
of man that it may not wax over-wiſe. Education and inſtruction are the means, the one 
by uſe, the other by precept, to make our natural faculty of reaſon both the better and rhe 
| Jooner able to Judge rightly between truth and error, good and evil. But at what time 
a man may be ſaid to have attained fo far forth the uſe of reaſon as ſufficeth to make him 
Capable of thoſe laws whereby he is then bound to guide his actions; this is a gteat deal , 
more ealy for common ſenſe to diſcern, than for any man by skill and learning to deter- 
mine; even as it is not in philoſophers, who beſt know the nature both of fire and gold, 
to teach what degree of the one will ſerye to purify the other, ſo well as the artizan 
(which doth this by fire) diſcerneth by ſenſe when the fire hath that degree of heat 
which ſufficeth for his purpoſe. © 1 
7. By reaſon man attaineth unto the knowledge of things that are, and are not ſenſi- Of man's will, 
ble; it reſteth therefore, that we ſearch how man attaineth unto the knowledge of ſuch 3 
things unſenſible, as are to be known that they may be done. Seefng then that nothing laws of at. 
can move unleſs there be ſome end, the deſire whereof provoketh ſunto motion ;. how on are made 
ſhould that divine power of the ſoul, that ¶pirit of our mind, as the apoſtle termeth . 23. 
it, ever ſtir it ſelf unto action, unleſs it have alſo the like ſpur? The end fot which we 
are moved to work, is ſometimes the goodneſs which we conceive of the very work- 
118 it ſelf, without any further reſpect at all; and the cauſe that procureth action is 
the mere deſire of action, no other good beſides being thereby intended. Of certain 
itn wits it is faid, 1//:s quieta movere magna merces videbatur : they thought Sal.. 
the very diſturbance of things eſtabliſhed an hire ſufficient to ſer them on work. Some- | 
times that which we do is referred to a further end, without the deſire whereof we [| 
1 leave the ſame undone; as in their actions that gave alms, to purchaſe thereby Marth. 6. 2. Bp 
e praile of men. Man in perfection of pals e being made according to the * | 
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of his Maker, reſembleth him alſo in the manner of working; ſo that whatſdever we 
work as men, the ſame we do wittingly work and freely: neither are we according to 
the manner of natural agents any way fo tied, but that it is in our power to leave the 
things we do undone. The good which either is gotten by doing, or which conſiſteth 
in the very doing it ſelf, cauſeth not action, unleſs apprehending it as good we ſo like 
and deſire it. That we do unto any ſuch end, the fame we chuſe and prefer before the 
leaving of it undone. Choice there is not, unleſs the thing we take be ſo in our 
power that we might have refuſed and left ir. If fire conſume the ſtubble, it chufeth not 
10 to do, becauſe the nature thereof is ſuch that it can do no other. To chule, is to will 
one thing before another ; and to will, is to bend our ſouls to the having or doing of 
-— that which they ſee to be good. Goodnels is ſeen with the eye of the underſtanding, and 
the light of that eye is reaſon. So that two principal fountains there are of human 
action, knowledge and will; which will, in things tending towards any end, is 
Deut, 30. 19. termed choice. Concerning knowledge; Behold, faith Moſes, I have ſer before you 
this day, good and evil, life and death, Concerning will, he addeth immediately, 
Chuſe life; that is to ſay, the things that tend unto life, them chuſe. But of one 
thing we muſt have ſpecial care, as being a matter of no {mall moment, and that is, 
how the will properly and ſtrictly taken, as it is of things which are referred unto the 
end that man defireth, giffereth greatly from that inferior natural deſire which we call 
appetite. The object of appetite is whatſoever ſenſible good may be wiſhed for; the 
object of will is that good which reaſon doth lead us to ſeek. Affections, as joy, 
and grief, and fear, 1 anger, with ſuch like, being as it were the ſundry faſhions 
and forms of appetite, can neither riſe at the conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet 
chuſe but riſe at the ſight of ſome things. Wherefore it is not altogether in our power 
whether we will be ſtirred with affections, or no. Whereas actions which iſſue from 
the diſpoſition of the will, are in the = thereof to be performed or ſtayed. Final- 
ly, appetite is the will's ſollicitor, and the will is appetite's comptroller ; what we 
covet according to the one, by the other we often reject. Neither is any other deſire 
termed properly will, but that where reaſon and underſtanding, or the ſhew of rea- 
ſon, preſcribeth the thing deſired. It may be therefore a queſtion, whether thoſe ope- 
rations of men are to be counted voluntary, wherein that good which is ſenſible provo- 
keth appetite, and appetite cauſeth action, reaſon being never called to — 4 as 
when we eat or drink, and betake our ſelves unto reſt, and ſuch like. The truth is, 
| that ſuch actions in men having attained to the uſe of reaſon, are voluntary: for as 
the authority of higher powers, hath force eyen in thoſe things which are done withour 
their privity, and are of fo mean reckoning that to acquaint them therewith it needeth 
not ; in like fort, voluntarily we are faid to do that alſo, which the will, if it liſted, 
might hinder from being done, altho about the doing thereof we do not expreſly uſe our 
reaſon or underſtanding, and ſo immediately apply our wills thereunto. In cafes there- 
fore of ſuch facility, the will muſt yield her aſſent, as it were with a kind of filence, 
by not diſſenting ; in which reſpect her force is not ſo apparent as in expreſs mandates 
or prohibitions, eſpecially upon advice and conſultation going before. Where under- 
ſtanding therefore needeth, in thoſe _ reaſon is the director of man's will, by diſ- 
covering in action what is good. For the laws of well-doing are the dictates of right 
reaſon. Children which are not as yet come unto thoſe T9 whereat they may have; 
again, innocents which are excluded by natural defect from ever having; thirdly, 
mad-men, which for the preſent cannot poſſibly have the uſe of right reaſon to guide 
© mihi prate- themſelves, have for their guide the 6 60 that guideth other inen, which are tutors 
1 , Over them to ſeek and to procure their good for them. In the reſt there is that 
KE. 47s light of reaſon, whereby good may be known from evil; and which diſcovering the 
lar ie fame rightly is termed right. The will, notwithſtanding, doth not incline to have or 
255 * 4 do that which reaſon teacheth to be good, unleſs the fame do alſo teach it to be poſſible. 
xzxiav > For albeit the appetite, being more general, may wiſh any thing which ſeemeth good, 
Ti 7 be it never ſo impoſſible ; yet for ſuch things the reaſonable will of man doth never 


| 7 * ſeek. Let reaſon teach 5 in any thing, and the will of man doth let it go; 
Paulo pi: a thing impoſſible it doth not affect, the impoſſibility thereof being manifeſt. There 


Er is in the will of man naturally that freedom, whereby it is apt to take or refuſe any par- 
wy Gai ticular object whatſoever beifig preſented unto it. Wherepon it followeth, that there 
(voy 2X49 js no particular object ſo good but it may have the ſhew of ſome difficulty or unpleaſant 
Ade, e annexed to it, in reſpect whereof, the will may ſhrink and decline it; contra - 
| wo Tywile (for ſo things are blended) there is no particular evil which hath nor ſome a 

I! ber 8 pearance of goodneſs whereby to inſinuate it ſelf. For evil, as evil, cannot be deſired; 
| 4 Dag. Pla, if that be defired which is evil, the cauſe is the goodneſs which is or ſeemeth to ve 
1 ; | - | j oine 
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joined with it. Goodneſs doth not move by being, but by being apparent; and there- 

1 many things are neglected which are moſt precious, only desde value of them 

lieth hid. Senſible goodneſs is moſt apparent, near, and preſent, which cauſeth the 

appetite to be therewith ſtrongly provoked. Now purſuit and refuſal in the will do 

follow, the one the affirmation, the other the negation of goodneſs, which the under- 

ſtanding apprehendeth, grounding it ſelf upon ſenſe, unleis ſome higher reaſon do 

chance to teach the contrary. And if reaſon have taught it rightly to be good, yet 

not ſo apparently that the mind receiveth it with utter impoſſibility of being otherwiſe, 

ſtill there is place left for the will to take or leave. Whereas therefore amongſt ſo ma- 

ny things as are to be done, there are ſo few, the goodneſs whereof reaſon in ſuch ſort 

doth or eaſily can diſcover, we are not to marvel at the choice of evil even then when 

the contrary is probably kgown. Hereby it cometh to paſs, that cuſtom inuring the 

mind by long practice, and ſo leaving there a ſenſible impreſſion, prevaileth more than 
reaſonable perſuaſion what way ſoe ver. Reaſon thereſore may rightly diſcern the thing 

which is good, and yet the will of man not incline it ſelf thereunto as oft as the preju- 

dice of ſenfible experience doth over-iway. Nor let any man think, that this doth 

make any thing for the juſt excuſe of iniquity : for there was never ſin committed 

wherein a leſs good was not preferred before a greater, and that wilfully; which can- 

not be done without the ſingular diſgrace of nature, and the utter diſturbance of that (92 cor. 11.3. 

divine order, whereby the pre- eminence of chiefeſt acceptation is by the beſt things (*) 3 9.54. 
worthily challenged. There is not that good which concerneth us, bur it hath evidence * N _ 

enough for it ſelf if reaſon were diligent to ſearch it out. Thro the neglect thereof, A corruptible 

abuſed we are with the ſhew of that which is not; ſometimes the ſubtilty of fatan in- __ 3 3 

veigling us, as it did Eve (a); ſometimes the haſtineſs of our wills preventing the more and the earth. 


conſiderate advice of ſound reaſon, as in the (6) apoſtles, when they no ſooner ſaw 'y _— 
cepet own 


what they liked not, but they forthwith were deſirous of fire from heaven ; ſome- 1 


times the very cuſtom of evil making the heart obdurate againſt whatſoever inſtructions is full of cares. 
to the contrary, as in them over whom our Saviour ſpake weeping, (c) O Feruſalem, And hardly 
how often, and thou wouldſt not? Still therefore that wherewith we ſtand blameable derne 
and can no way excule it, is, that in doing evil we prefer a leſs good before a greater, the things that 
greatneſs whereof is by reaſon inveſtigable and may be known. The ſearch of know- roche, cone 
ledge is a thing painful ; and the painfulneſs of knowledge is that which maketh the with great 
will ſo hardly inclinable thereunto. The root hereof is divine malediction; whereby labour find 
the? inſtruments being weakned wherewithal the ſoul ( eſpecially in reaſoning) doth dings uch 
work, it preferreth reſt in ignorance before weariſom labour to know. For a ſpur of are before ms 
diligence therefore, we have a natural thirſt after knowledge ingrafted in us. 4 

3 A , . out the 
reaſon of that original weakneſs in the inſtruments, without which the underſtanding part things that 
is not able in this world by diſcourſe to work, the very conceit of painfulneſs is as a are in heay'n 2 


bridle to ſtay us. For which cauſe the apoſtle, who knew right well that the weari- . 5 I 


nels of the fleſh is a heavy clog to the will, ſtriketh mightily upon this key, Awake 1 Cor. 16, 13, 


thou that ſleepeſt, caſt off all which preſſeth down ; watch, labour, ſtrive to 8 

ward, and to grow in knowledge. „ | io 
8. Wherefore to return to our former intent of diſcovering the natural way, where- Or the natu- 

by rules haye been found out concerning that goodneſs wherewith the will of man of ee 

ought to be moved in human actions; as every thing naturally and neceſſarily doth laws * 

deſire the utmoſt good and greateſt perfection, whereof nature hath made it capable, ſon, to guide 

even ſo man. Our felicity therefore being the object and accompliſhment of our de- NN 

fire, we cannot chuſe but wiſh and covet it. All particular things which are ſubject un- good. 

to action, the will doth ſo far forth incline unto, as reaſon judgeth them the better for 

us. and conſequently the more available to our bliſs. If reaſon err, we fall into evil, 

and are ſo far forth deprived of the general perfection we ſeek. Seeing therefore, that 

for the framing of mens actions, the knowledge of good from evil is neceſſary, it on- 


ly reſteth, that we ſearch how this may be had. Neither muſt we ſuppoſe that there 


ncedeth one rule to know the good, and another the evil by. For he that knoweth To 43s 


what is ſtrait, doth even thereby diſcern what is crooked; becauſe the abſence of $ 7 | 
ſtraitneſs in bodies capable thereof is crookedneſs. Goodneſs in actions is like unto 3 
ſtraitneſs; wherefore that which is done well, we term right. For as the ſtrait way ems 33 
is moſt = 97 to him that travelleth, becauſe by it he cometh ſooneſt to his jour- . ef. de 
ney's end; lo in action, that which doth lie the eveneſt between us and the end we 4. 1s. 4 
de Ire, muſt needs be the fitteſt for our uſe. Beſides which fitneſs for uſe, there is alſo 
in rectitude, beauty; as contrariwiſe in obliquity, deformity. And that which is 
good in the actions of men, doth not only delight as profitable, but as amiable alſo. 
In which conſideration the Grecians moſt divinely have given to the active perfection of 

| ; |; C 2 „ men, 


But b Who can then 
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men, a name expreſſing both beauty and goodneſs; becauſe goodneſs in ordinary 
R ſpeech is for the moſt part pply'd only to that which is beneficial. But we in the name 
898 of goodneſs, do here imply both. And of diſcerning goodneſs, there are but theſe two 
ways; the one, the knowledge of the cauſes whereby it is made ſuch; the other, the 
obſervation of thoſe ſigns and tokens, which being annexed always unto goodneſs, argue, 
that where they are found, there alſo goodneſs is, altho we know not the cauſe by force 
whereof it is there. The ſormer of theſe is the moſt ſure and infallible way, but ſo hard 
that all ſhun it, and had rather walk as men do in the dark by hap-hazard, than tread fo 
long and intricate-mazes for knowledge ſake. As therefore phyſicians are many times 
forced to leave ſuch methods of curing as themſelves know to be the fitteſt, and being 
oyer-ruled by their patients impatiency are fain to try the beſt they can, in taking that 
way of cure which the cured will yield unto ; in like ſort, . how the caſe doth 
ſtand with this preſent age full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield to the ſtream 
thereof: into the cauſes of goodneſs we will not make any curious or deep inquiry; to 
(% *i£& touch them now and then it ſhall be ſufficient, when they are ſo near at hand that eaſily | 
<5; they may be conceived without any far removed diſcourſe: that way we are contented 
mM 429195 to prove, which being the worſein it ſelf, is notwithſtanding now by reaſon of common im- 
yr ir, becillity, the fitter and likelier to be brooked. Signs and tokens to know good by are 
1. 1. . 39 of ſundry kinds; ſome more certain, and ſome leſs. The moſt certain token of evident 
(b) en pew? goodnels is, if the general perſuaſion of all men do fo account it. And therefore a com- 
re ali omnes mon received error is never utterly overthrown, till ſuch times as we go from ſigns un- 
ide op1:2%- to cauſes, and ſhew ſome manifeſt root or fountain thereof common unto all, whereby it 
in 1. Polit, may clearly appear how it hath come to paſs that ſo many have been overſeen. In 
Vicquid in which caſe ſurmiſes and ſlight probabilities will not ſerve, becauſe the univerſal conſent 
erg of men is the perfecteſt and ſtrongeſt in this kind, which comprehendeth only the ſigns 
/eeciei cn. and tokens of goodneſs. Things caſual do vary, and that which a man doth but chance 
mwiter ind, to think well of, cannot till have the like hap. Wherefore altho we know not the 
HY cauſe, yet thus much we may know, that ſome neceſſary cauſe there is, whenſoever the 


communem ha- 


teat oportet, judgments of all men generally, or for the moſt part, run one and the ſame way, eſpe- 
que fern cially in matters of that diſcourſe : for of things neceſſarily and naturally done, there 
foecies ex na- is no more affirmed but this, (a) They keep either always, or for the moſt part, one te- 
rare. Idem. nure. The general and 3 voice of men is as the ſentence of God himſelf: 
ae (5) for that which all men have at all times learned, nature her ſelf muſt needs have 
ft, wniverſalis taught; and God being the author of nature, her voice is but his inſtrument. By her, 
3 from him, we receive whatſoever in ſuch ſort we learn. Infinite duties there are, the 
/in9u, Ficin, goodneſs whereof is by this rule ſufficiently manifeſted, altho we had no other warrant 
de Chriſt. Rel. beſides to approve them. The ”_ St. Paul having ſpeech concerning the heathen, 
pd ag 5m faith of them, (c) They are a law unto themſelves. His meaning is, that by force 
firms id ac. of the light of reaſon wherewith Godilluminateth every one which cometh into the world, 
un, flu quod men being enabled to know truth from falſhood, and good from evil, do thereby learn 
e e many things what the will of God is; which will himſelf not revealing by any extra- 
num atteſta- traordinary means unto them, but they by natural diſcourſe attaining the knowledge 
— n thereof, ſeem the makers of thoſe laws which indeed are his, and they but only the finders 
cap. 1. of them out. A law therefore generally taken is a directive rule unto goodneſs of ope- 
Non cer ration. The rule of divine operations outward, is the definitive 3 of God's 
al:que bum. own wiſdom ſet down within himſelf. The rule of natural agents that work by ſimple 
num judicium neceſſity, is the determination of the wiſdom of God, known to God himſelf the prin- 
f pe go cipal director of them, but not to them that are directed to execute the ſame. The 
Tele. rule of natural agents which work after a ſort of their own accord, as the beaſts do, is 
"03749 the judgment of common ſenſe or fancy concerning the ſenſible goodneſs of thoſe objects 
1 2p, Wherewith they are moved. The rule of ghoſtly or immaterial natures, as ſpirits and an- 
"0 3 alan, gels, is their intuitive intellectual judgment concerning the amiable beauty and high 
wur , oo0dnels of that object which with unſpeakable joy and * doth ſet them on 
„ work. The rule of voluntary agents on earth, is the ſentence that reaſon giveth con- 
tpeT. Arif. l cerning the goodneſs of thoſe things which they are to do. And the ſentences which 
0 70; 4p. - reaſon giveth are ſome more, ſome leſs general, before it come to define in particular 
14 actions what is good. The main principles of reaſon are in themſelves apparent: 
Andiſor Gn for to make nothing evident of it ſelf unto man's underſtanding, were to take away all 
Joarc>53;v, Poſſibility of knowing any thing. And herein that of Theophraſtus is true, They that 
&v21ps [4.4 ſeek a reaſon of all things do utterly overthrow reaſon. In every kind of knowledge 
ae ' ſome ſuch grounds there are, as that being propoſed the mind doth preſently embrace 
| them as free from all poſſibility of error, clear and manifeſt without proof. In which 
kind of axioms or principles more general, are ſuch as this, That the greater good is tobe 


choſen before the leſs. If therefore it ſhould be demanded, what 1 there is way. 
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che will of man, which doth neceſſarily ſhun, harm, and cover whatſoever is pleaſant 

and ſweet, ſhould be commanded to count the pleaſures of fin gall ; and norwithſtand- - 

ing the birter accidents wherewith virtuous act NS are compaſt, yet ſtill to rejoice 

and delight in them: ſurely rhis could never ſtand with reaſon ; but that wiſdom thus 
reſcribing groundeth her laws upon an infallible rule of compariſon, which is, that ſmall 

E ficulties when exceeding great good is ſure to enſue, and on the ſide momentany bene- 

fits when the hurt which they draw after them is unſpeakable, are not at all to be re- 

ſpeed. This rule is the ground whereupon the wiſdom of the apoſtle buildeth a law 


enjoining patience unto himſelf, The pre ſent lightne(5 of our affliction worketh unto us, 2 Cor. 4. 17. 


even with ahnndance upon abundance, an eternal weight of glory; while we look not on 
the things which are ſeen, but on the things which are not ſeen : for the things which are 
ſeen, are temporal ; but the things which are not ſeen, are eternal : therefore chriſtianity 
ro be embraced, whatſoever calamities in thoſe times it was accompanied withal. On the 
fame ground our Saviour proyeth the law moſt reaſonable, that forbids thoſe crimes which 
men for gain fake fall into. For a man to win the world, if it be with he loſs of his 
ſoul, what benefit or good is it ? Axioms lefs general, yet ſo manifeſt that they need no 
| farther proof, are ſuch as theſe, G od to be worſhipped ; parents to be honoured; others Mat. 16. 26. 
70 be uſed by us, as we our ſehves would be by them. Such things, as ſoon as they are 
alledged, all men acknowledge to be good; they require no N or further diſcourſe 
to be aſſured of their goodneſs. Notwithſtanding whatſoever ſuch principle there is, it 
was at the firſt found out by diſcourſe, and drawn from out of the very bowels of heayen 
and earth. For we are to note, that things in the world are to us diſcernable, not only fo 
far forth as ſerveth for our vital preſervation, but further alſo in a twofold higher reſpe&. 
For firſt, if all other uſes were utterly taken away; yet the mind of man being by na- 
ture ſpeculative and delighted with contemplation in it ſelf, they were to be known even 
for mere knowledge and underſtanding's ſake. Vea further - beſides this, the knowledge 
of every the leaſt thing in the world, hath in it a ſecond peculiar benefit unto ns, in as 
much as it ſeryerh to miniſter rules, canons, and laws for men to direct thoſe actions by, 
which we properly term human. This did the very heathens themſelves obſcurely in- 
ſinuate, by making Themis, which we call jus or right, to be the daughter of heaven and 
earth. We know things either as they are in themſelves, or as they are in mutual rela- 
tion one to another. The knowledge of that which man is in reference unto himſelf, 
and other things in relation unto man, I my juſtly term the mother of all thoſe princi- 
ples, which are as it were edicts, ſtatutes decrees in that law of nature, whereby hu- 
man actions are framed. Firſt therefore, having obſerved that the beſt things where they 
are not hindred, do ſtill produce the beſt operations; (for which cauſe, where many 
things are to concur unto one effect, the beſt is in all congruity of reaſon to guide the re- 
ſidue, that it prevailing moſt, the work principally done by it may have greateſt perfec- 
tion ;) when N we come to obſerve in our ſelves, of what excellency our ſouls 
are, in compariſon of our bodies, and the diviner part in relation unto the baſer of our 
ſouls; ſeeing that all theſe concur in producing human actions, it cannot be well, unleſs 
the chiefeſt do command and direct the reſt. The ſoul then _ to conduct the body; 4%. Poli. 1. 
and the ſpirit of our minds, the ſoul. This is therefore the firſt law, whereby the high- c. 5. 
eſt 0 of the mind requireth general obedience at the hands of all the reſt concurring 

with it unto action. Touching: the ſeveral grand mandates, which being impoſed by the 
underſtanding faculty of the mind muſt be obeyed by the will of man, they are by the 
ſame method found out, whether they import our duty towards God or towards man. 
Touching the one, I may not here ſtand to open, by what degrees of diſcourſe the 
minds, even of mere natural men have attained to know, not only that there is a God, 
but alſo what power, force, wiſdom, and other properties that God hath, and how all 
things depend on him. This being therefore preſuppoſed, from that known relation 
which God hath unto us (2) as unto children, and unto all good things as unto effects, (a) O 
whereof himſelf is the (5) principal cauſe, theſe axioms and laws natural concerning out Gil, tors 
duty have ariſen : (c) That in all things we go about, his aid is by prayer to be craved : and, 
(4) That he cannot have ſufficient honour done unto him; but the uttermoft of that we (6) ion 5 
can do to honour him, we muſt ; which is in effect the ſame that we read, (e) Thou Ss tut _ 
Malt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all "7 ut, and with all thy 7 4m 98: 
ind; which law our Saviour doth term ( ) the firft, and the great commandment. denies 477 
Touching the next, which, as our Saviour addeth, is like unto this (he meaneth in am- Meraph. lib. 1. 
Plitude and largencfs, in as much as it is the root ont of which all laws of duty to men- ( A 2 
ward have grown, as out of the ſormer all offices of religion towards God) the like na- Sales 
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py tural inducement hath brought men to know that it is their duty no leſs to love others 
than themſelves. For ſeeing thoſe things which are equal muſt needs all have one mea- 
ſure ; if I cannot but wiſh to receive all good, even as much at every man's hand as any 
man can wiſh unto his own ſoul, how ſhould I look to have any part of my deſire 
herein ſatisfied, unleſs my ſelf be careful to ſatisfy the like deſire which is undoubtedly in 
other men, we all being of one and the ſame nature ? To have any thing offered Tom 
repugnant to this deſire, muſt needs in all reſpects grieve them as much as me: fo that 
if I do harm, I muſt look to ſuffer ; there being no reaſon that others ſhould ſhew 
greater meaſure of love to me, than they have by me ſhewed unto them. My defire 
therefore to be loved of my equals in nature as much as poſſible may be, impoſeth upon 
me a natural duty of bearing to them-ward fully the like affection. From which rela- 
tion of equality between our ſelves, and them that are as our ſelves, what ſeveral Rules 
and canons natural reaſon hath drawn for direction of life no man is ignorant ; as name- 
(s) Ad quis Iy, (g) That becauſe we would take no harm, we muſt therefore do none; that ſith we 
32 ere. would not be in any thing extremely dealt with, we muſt ourſelves avoid all extremity 
bare non poſſe. in our dealings; that from all violence and wrong we are utterly to abſtain, with ſuch 
69, in arena? like; Which further ro wade in would be tedious, and to our preſent purpoſe not alto- 
Quod qu;ſjue gether ſo neceſſary, ſeeing that on theſe two general heads already mentioned all other 
„ein in alum ſpecialities are dependent. Wherefore the natural meaſure whereby to Judge our doings, 
jokes ail is the ſentence of reaſon determining and ſetting down what is good to be done. Which 
dem «ti debere. ſentence is either mandatory, ſhewing what muſt be done; or elſe permiſſive, declaring 
u quod, only what may be done; or thirdly, admonitory, opening what is the moſt convenient 
1 peni. for us to do. The firſt taketh place where the compariſon doth ſtand altogether between 
«5 injuria at- doing and not doing of one thing, which in it ſelf is abſolutely good or evil; as it had 
ud, %, been for Joſeph to yield or not to yield to the impotent deſire of his leud miſtreſs, the 
ſect. 1. Quod one evil, the other good ſimply. The ſecond is when of divers things evil, all being 
viaut clam. not evitable, we are permitted to take one; which one, ſaving only in caſe of ſo great 


Mat. 22. 40. ; | k 
b e $a „ were not otherwiſe to be taken; as in the matter of divorce amongſt the Jews. 
command. The laſt, when of divers things good, one is principal and moſt eminent; as in their 


ments hang- act who ſold their poſſeſſions and laid the price at the apoſtles feet; which poſſeſſions 


eth t he whole ; : | ICS 
law. they might have retained unto themſelves without fin : again, in the apoſtle St. Paul's 


| Gen. 39. 9. own choice, to maintain himſelf by his own * whereas in living by the church's 


5 3, maintenance, as others did, there had been no offence committed. In goodneſs there- 
5. 4. fore there is a latitude or extent, whereby it cometh to paſs that even of good actions 
2 Theſſ. 3. 8. ſome are better than other ſome ; whereas otherwiſe one man could not excel another, 


but all ſhould be either abſolutely good, as hitting jump that indiviſible . or centre 
wherein goodneſs conſiſteth; or elſe miſſing it, they ſhould be excluded out of the 

number of well-doers. Degrees of well doing there could be none, except ne in 

the ſeldomneſs and oſtenneſs of doing well. But the nature of goodneſs being thus 

ample, a law is properly that which reaſon in ſuch ſort defineth to be good that it muſt 

be done. And the law of reaſon or human nature is that which men by diſcourſe of na- 

tural reaſon have rightly found out themſelves to be all for ever bound unto in their 

actions. Laws of reaſon have theſe marks to be known by: ſuch as keep them reſemble 

moſt lively in their voluntary actions that very manner of working which nature her ſelf 

doth neceſſarily obſerve in the courſe of the whole world. The works of nature are all 
behoveful, beautiful, without ſuperfluity or defect; even ſo theirs, if they be framed ac- 

cording to that which the law of reaſon teacheth. Secondly, thoſe laws are inveſtigable 

by 0 bay without the help of revelation, ſupernatural and divine. Finally, in fuch 

ſort they are inveſtigable, that the knowledge of them is general, the world hath 
always been acquainted with them; according to that which one in Sophocles obſerveth, 

o H concerning a branch of this law: it ic no child of to day's, or yeſterday's birth, but hath 
Wo T2 6X, been no man knoweth how long ſithence. It is not agreed upon by one, or two, or few, 
but by all. Which we may not ſo underſtand, as if every particular man in the whole 


19e £11 Tem, 
x dels eder world did know and confeſs whatſoever the law of reaſon doth contain: but this law is 


2 Lr, ſuch, that being propoſed, no man can reject it as unreaſonable and unjuſt. Again, 
there is nothing in it, but any man (having natural perfection of wit, and ripeneſs of judg- 
ment) may by labour and trayel find out. And to conclude, the general principles thereof 
are ſuch, as it is not eaſy to find men ignorant of them. Law rational therefore, which 
men commonly uſe to call the law of nature, meaning thereby the law which human na- 
ture knoweth it ſelf in reaſon univerſally boundunto, which allo for that cauſe may be term- 
cd, moſt fitly, the law of reaſon ; this law, I ſay, comprehendeth all thoſe things which 
men by the light of their natural underſtanding evidently know, or at leaſtwiſe may know, 


to be beſeeming or unbeſeeming, virtuous or vicious, good or evil for them to do. 6-4-f 
1 | „ | altho 
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altho it be true, which ſome have ſaid, that whatſoever is done amiſs, the law of na- 
ture and reaſon thereby is tranſgreſs d, becauſe even thoſe offences which are by their 
ſpecial qualities breaches of ſupernatural laws, do alſo, for that they are generally evil; 
violate in general that principle of reaſon, which willeth univerſally to fly from evil; 
et do we not therefore ſo far extend the law of reaſon, as to contain in it all manner of 
aws whereunto reaſonable creatures are bound, but (as hath been ſhewn) we reſtrain 
it to thoſe only duties, which all men by force of natural wit, either do, or might under- 
ſtand to be ſuch duties as concern all men. Certain half-waking men there are (as Th.i,z, ꝙ 54. 
St. Auguſtine noteth) who neither altogether aſleep in folly, nor yet throughly awake in — 25 22 
the light of true underſlanding, have thought that there is not at all any thing juſt and univerfum con: 


; 1 ; but look wherewith nations are inured, g hm 
righteous in it ſelf; out n 0, Fog fame F02y Fake To be & nature l. 


rioht and juſt. Whereupon their concluſion ir, that ſeeing each ſort of people hath à , dus . 
eren 2 F right from other, and that which ir right of its own Zee, muſt be nd vas , 
every where one and the ſame ; therefore in ſelf there is nothing right. Theſe good : 2 PF 
folks (faith he, that I may not trouble their wits with the rehearſal of too many nature nocer, 
things) have not looked {0 far into the world as to perceive that, do as thou would} 47 per hoc con- 
be done unto, ic 4 ſentence which all nations under heaven are agreed upon: Refer of 8 
this ſentence to the love of God, and it extinguiſpeth all heinous crimes : refer it to chr. lib. 3. 
the love of thy neighbour, and all grievous wrongs it baniſheth out of the world. cap. 14. 
Wheretore, as touching the law of reaſon, this was (it ſeemeth) St. Auguſtine's judg- 
ment ; namely, that there are in it ſome things which ſtand as principles univerſally 

agreed upon; and that out of thoſe principles which are in themſelves evident, the greateſt 

moral duties we owe towards God and man may without any great difficulty be con- 

cluded : if then it be here demanded by what means it ſhould come to pals (the greateſt 

part of the law moral being ſo eaſy for all men to know) that ſo many thouſands of 

men notwithſtanding have been ignorant, even of principal moral duties, not imagining 

the breach of them to be ſin : I deny not but leud and wicked cuſtom, * perhaps 

at the firſt among few, aſterwards ſpreading into greater multitudes, and ſo continuing 

from time to time, may be of force even in plain things, to ſmother the light of natural 
underſtanding, becauſe men will not bend their wits to examine whether things where- 

with they have been accuſtomed be good or evil. For example ſake, that groſſer kind 

of heatheniſh idolatry, whereby _ worſhipped the very works of their own hands, 

was an abſurdity to reaſon ſo Ir e, that the prophet David comparing idols and ido- 

laters together, maketh almoſt no odds between them, but the one in a manner as much 
without wit and ſenſe as the other; they that make them are like unto them, and f0 are Pal 135. 18. 


all that truſt in them. That wherein an idolater doth ſeem ſo abſurd and fooliſh, is by 


the wiſeman thus expreſs'd, He is not aſhamed to ſpeak unto that which bath no life. Wi. 13. 174 


he calleth on him that is weak, for health : he 228 for 77 unto him which is dead : 
of him which hath no experience, he requireth help : for his journey he ſueth to him 
which is not able to go : far gain, and work, and ſhcteſs in his affairs, he ſeeketh fur- 
therance of him that hath no manner of power. The cauſe of which ſenſeleſs ſtupidity, _ 
is afterwards imputed to cuſtom : When a father mourneth grievouſly for his ſon that Wild: 14. 13, 
was taken away ſuddenly, he made an image for him that was once dead, whom now he 
_ wor wy as a god, ordaining to his p ij ceremonies and ſacrifices. Thus by 
procels of time this wicked cuſtom prevailed, and was kept as a law ; the authority of 
_ rulers, the ambition of craftſmen, and ſuch like means, thruſting forward the ignorant, 
and encreafing their ſuperſtition. Unto this which the vide tuck ſpoken, ſomewhat 
beſides may be added. For whatſoever we have hitherto taught, or ſhall hereafter, con- 
cerning the force of man's natural underſtanding, this we always deſire withal fo be un- 
derſtood, that there is no kind of faculty or power in man or any other creature, which 
can rightly perform the functions allotred to it, without perpetual aid and concurrence of 
that ſupreme cauſe of all things. The benefit whereof as oft as we cauſe God in his 
Juſtice to withdraw, there can no other thing follow than that which the apoſtle noterh, 
even men endued with the light of reaſon to walk notwithſtanding in the vanity of their Ephel: 4 17, 
mind, having their cogitations darkned, and being ſtrangers from the life of God, thro 
the ignorance which is in them, becauſe of the hardneſs of their hearts. And this 
cauſe is mentioned by the prophet Iſaiah, ſpeaking of the ignorance of idolaters, who 
ſee not how rhe manifeſt law of reaſon mel areas their groſs iniquity and ſin; they 
have not in them, faith he, ſo mueh wit as to think, ſhall I bow to the flock of a tree? Iſa 44. 18, 15, 
All knowledge and underſtanding is taken from them; for God hath ſhut their eyes that 
they cannot ſee. That which we ſay in this caſe of idolatry ſerveth for all other things, 
wherein the like kind of general blindneſs hath prevailed againſt the manifeſt laws of rea- 
lon. Within the compaſs of which laws we > not only comprehend whatſoever * 
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16 E ccLkzSsIASTICAIL PortTy. Bock I. 
be eaſily known to belong to the duty of all men, but even whatſoever may 
doſſibly be known to be of that quality, ſo that the fame be by neceſſary conſequence 


po * » - * 
deduced out of clear and manifeſt principles. For if once we deſcend unto probable 
collections what is convenient for men, we are then in the territory where free and ar- 


bitrary determinations, the 


| ter to be conſidered. 3 HE] 
The benefit of g. Now the due obſervation of this law which reaſon teacheth us, cannot but be ef. 


jeeping that fectual unto their great good who obſerve. the fame. For we ſee the whole world and 
ſon teacheth, each part thereof 1o compacted, that as long as each thing performeth only that work 
which is natural unto it, it thereby preſerveth both other things and alſo it ſelf. Con- 
trariwiſe, let any principal thing, as the fun, the moon, any one of the heavens or ele- 
ments, but once ceaſe, or fail, or ſwerve, and who doth not eaſily conceive that the 
ſequel thereof would be ruin both to it ſelf and whatſoever dependeth on it? And is it 
poſſible, that man being not only the nobleſt creature in the world, but eyen a yery 


world in himſelf, his tranſgreſſing the law ef his nature ſhould draw no manner of harm 


after it? Yes, Tribulation and anguiſh unto every ſoul that doth evil. Good doth 
follow unto all things by obſerving the courſe of their nature, and on the contrary ſide 


evil by not obſerving it; but not unto natural agents that good which we call reward, 


not that evil which we r term puniſhment. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe 
amongſt creatures in this world, only man's obſervation of the law of his nature is righ- 
teouſneſs, only man's tranſgreſſion fin. And the reaſon of this is, the difference in his 
manner of obſerving or tranſgreſſing the law of his nature. He doth not otherwiſe than 
voluntarily the one, or the other. What we do againſt our wills, or conſtrainedly, we 


Eo are not properly faid to do it, becauſe the motiye cauſe of doing it is not in our ſelves, 


but carrieth us (as if the wind ſhould drive a feather in the air) we no whit furtherin 

that whereby we are driven. In ſuch caſes therefore, the evil which is done movet 
compaſſion. Men are pitied for it, as being rather miſerable in ſuch reſpect than culpable. 
Some things are likewiſe done by man, tho not thro outward force and impulſion, / tho 
not againſt, yet without their wills; as in alienation of mind, or any the like inevitable 


territory where human laws take place, which laws are af. 


utter abſence of wit and judgment. For which cauſe, no man did ever think the hurt- 


ful actions of furious men and innocents to be puniſhable. Again, ſome things Ave do 
neither againſt nor without, and yet not ſimply and merely with our wills, hat with 
our wills in ſuch ſort moved, that albeit there be no impoſſibility but that we might, 
nevertheleſs we are not ſo eaſily able to do otherwiſe. In this conſideration, one evil 
deed is made more pardonable than another. Finally, that which we do/ being evil, 
is notwithſtanding by ſo much more pardonable, by how much the exigencę of ſo doing, 
or the difficulty of doing otherwiſe, is greater; unleſs this neceſſity or difficulty have 
originally riſen from our ſelves. It is no excuſe therefore unto him, who being drunk 
committeth inceſt, and alledgeth that his wits were not his own; in as/much as himſelf 


might have choſen, whether his wits ſhould by that means have been/taken from him. 


Now rewards and puniſhments do always preſuppoſe ſomething willingly done well or 


ill; without which reſpect, tho we may ſometimes receive good or harm, yet then the 


one is only a benefit and not a reward, the other fimply an hurt hot a puniſhment. 


yoluntate ſ4b- From the ſundry diſpoſitions of man's will, which is the{roor of all his actions, there 


lata, omnem 
actum parem 


e. lib. fecdiſ- like rules meaſured : Take away the will, and all acts are equal: 


ſimam, de 


. O—_ are determin'd of and judged, whether they be in their own nature rewardable or pu- 
Rewards and puniſhments are not received, but at the hands of ſuch as being 


plerumque pro niſhable. 
Jars epecart. Dove me theves power to examine and Judge our deeds. How men come to have this au- 


I. ſi quis in teſ- , 
thority one over another in external actions, we ſhall more diligen 


tament. 
which followeth. But for this preſent, ſo much all do acknowledge, that ſince every 
ood or evil, even ſecretly committed and known to 


at whith we do not, 


Di vos caſte 
adeunto, pieta- man's heart and conſcience doth in 


tly examine in that 


roweth variety in the ſequel of rewards and puniſhments, Which are by theſe and the 


and would do, is commonly accepted as done. By theſe and the like rules, mens actions 


ra 4dbibents. none but it ſelf, either like or diſallow it ſelf, and accordingly either rejoice, very na- 


Qui ſecus faxit, : r . 2 
Deus ipſe vin- ture exulting, as it were, in certain hope of reward, or elle grieve, as it were, in a ſenſe 


Ar mii. of future puniſhment ; neither of which can in this caſe be looked for from any other, 
ſaving only from him who diſcerneth and judgeth the very ſecrets of all hearts: th 
he is the only rewarder and revenger of all ſuch actions; altho not of ſuch actions only. 


erefore 


but of all, whereby the law of nature is broken whereof himſelf is author. For which 


cauſe, the Roman Jaws, called the laws of the twebve tables, requiring offices of inward 
affection which the eye of man cannot reach unto, threaten the neglecters of them with 


none but divine puniſhment. | 
: 10. That 


/ | 
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0. That which hitherto we have ſe down. is (I hope) ſufficient to ſlie w their brit. How fegen 

tiſnneſs, which imagine that religion and virtue are only as men will acconnt of them; u. ead mert 
4 , CES WS 0 . : unto the ma- 

that we might make as much account; if we would, of the contrary, without any harm king of humao 


2 in } e as indi t as | We han laws, whereby 
unto our ſelves, and that in nature they are as indifferent one as the other. We ſee then r y 


7 


how nature it ſelf teacheth laws and ſtatutes to live by, The laws, which have been dies are go 
hitherto mention d, do bind men abſolutely, even as they are men, alths they have never verned, andto 


ſettled fellowſhip, never any ſolemn agreement — themſelves: what to do; or — 4 a- 
= to do. But 1 as we are not by our ſelves ſufficient to furniſh our ſelves with i rin 3 


competent ſtore of things needful for ſuch a life as our nature doth deſire; a life fit for ſellowſnip or 


comminion of 


the dignity of man; therefore to ſupply thoſe defects and imperfections which are in us independent 
5 living ſingle and ſolely by our ſelves, we are naturally induc'd to ſeek communion and ſociety ſland- 


: ſhip with others. This was the cauſe of mens uniting themſelves at the firſt in po-, g 3 
— — Ink which ſocieties could not be without government, nor government with- Fa of 8 
out a diſtinct kind of law from that which hath been already declar d. Two foundations = 7 


there are which bear up publick ſocieties; the one a na inclination, whereby all men 5 
deſire ſociable life and fellowſhip ; the other an order expreſly or ſecretly agreed upon, ddrilda uur. 
touching the manner of their union in living together. The latter is that which we call 774 ef 


bAATAYS 


the law of a commonweal, the very ſoul of a politick body, the parts whereof are by undi ov hn. 
law animated, held together, and ſet on work in ſuch actions as the common good re- Ari. Rhet. 1. 
quireth. Laws politick, ordain'd for external order and regiment amongſt men, are ne- 
yer framed as they ſhould be, unleſs preſuming the will of man to be inwardly obſtinate, 
rebellious, and averſe from all obedience unto the ſacred laws of his nature : in a word, 
unleſs preſuming man to be, in regard of his depraved mind, little better than a wild beaſt, 
they do accordingly provide notwithſtanding ſo to frame his outward actions that they 
be no hindrance unto the common good for which ſocieties are inſtituted ; unleſs the 
do this, they are not perfect. It reſteth therefore, that we conſider how nature findet 
out ſuch laws of government as ſerve to direct even nature depraved to a right end. All 
men deſire to lead in this world an happy life: that life is led moſt happily; wherein all 
virtue is exerciſed without impediment or let. The apoſtle, in exhorting men ts content- 1 Tim: 6. 8: 
ment, altho they have in this world no more than very bare food and raiment, giveth us 
thereby to underſtand, that thoſe are even the loweſt of things neceſſary ; that if we 
ſhould be ſtripped of all thoſe things without which we might poſſibly be, yet theſe muſt 
be left; that deſtitution in theſe is ſuch an impediment, as till it be removed ſuffereth not 
the mind of man to admit any other care. For this cauſe, firſt God aſſign'd Adam main Gen. 1. 25. 
tenance of life, and then appointed him a law to obſerve: for this cauſe after men began & 2.17. & 4 
to grow to a number, the firſt thing we read they gave themſelves unto, was the tilling of 
the earth and the feeding of cattle. Having by this means whereon to live, the prinei- 
pal actions of their life afterward are noted by the exerciſe of their religion. True it is, 
that the kingdom of God muſt be the firſt thing in our purpoſes and deſires. But in as Match. 6: 35; 
much as a righteous life preſuppoſeth life ; in as much as to live virtuouſly it is impoſ- 
ſible except we live ; therefore the firſt impediment which naturally we endeayour to re- 
move, is penury and want of things without which we cannot live. Unto life many im- 
plements are neceſſary ; more if we ſeek (as all men naturally do) ſuch a life as hath in 
it joy, comfort, delight and pleaſure. To this end we ſee how quickly 1 arts me · Gen. 4. 20, 
chanical were found out in the very prime of the world. As things of greateſt neceſſity * 22. 
are always firſt provided for, ſo things of greateſt dignity are moſt accounted of by all 
ſuch as judge 8 --Altho therefore riches be a thing which every man wiſheth, yet 
no man of judgment can eſteem it better to be rich, than wiſe, virtuous, and religious. 
If we be both, or either of theſe, it is not becauſe we are ſo born: for into the world 
we come as empty of the one as of the other, as naked in mind as we are in body. Both 
which neceſſities of man had at the firſt no other helps and ſupplies than only domeſtical; 
luch as that which the prophet implieth, ſaying, can 4 4 forget her child? ſuch 16. 45: 15. 
as that which the apoſtle mentioneth, ſaying, 5 that careth not for his own ig wor ſe 1 Tim. 5, 8, 
than an infidel: ſuch as that concerning Abraham, Abraham will command his ſons Gen. 18. 19, 
and his houſhold after him, that they keep the way of the Lord. But neither that which 
we learn of our ſelves, nor that which others teach us can prevail, where wickedneſs 
and malice have taken deep root. If therefore, when there was but as yet one only fa- 
mily in the world, no means of inſtruction, human or divine, could prevent effuſion of 
blood, how could it be choſen but that when families were multiplied and encreaſed upon Gen: 4. 8. 
_ earth; after ſeparation, each providing for it ſelf, envy, ſtrife, contention, and violence, 
mult grow amongſt them? For hath not nature furniſhed man with wit and valour, as 
it were, with armour, which may be uſed as well unto extreme evil as good? Vea, 
were they not uſed by the reſt of the world unto evil? unto the contrary only * Gow 6 4 
| D noch, 
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Gen, g. Enoch, and thoſe few the reſt in that line? We all make complaint of the iniquity ot 
our times, not unjuſtly, for the days are evil: but compare them with thoſe times. where- 
in there were no civil ſocieties, with thoſe times wherein there was as yet no manner ok. 

publick regiment eſtabliſhed, with thoſe times wherein there were not above eight righ- 

2 Pet, 2. 5. teous perſons living upon the face of the earth; and we have ſurely one cauſe to think 
that God hath bleſſed us exceedingly, and hath made us behold molt happy days. To 
take away all ſuch mutual grievances, injuries and wrongs, there was no way but only 

by growing unto compoſition and agreement amongſt themſelves, by ordaining ſome kind 

of government publick, and by yielding themſelves ſubject thereunto; that unto whom 

they granted authority to rule and govern, by them the peace, tranquillity, andhappy 


eſtate of the reſt _ be procured. Men always knew, that when force and injury was 


ofter'd, they might be defenders of themſelves; they knew that howſoever men may ſeek 
their own commodity, yet if this were done with injury unto others it was not to be ſuf- 
fered. but by all men, and by all good means to be withſtood : finally, they knew that no 
man might in reaſon rake upon him to determine his own right, and according to his own 
determination proceed in maintenance thereof, in as much as every man is towards him- 
ſelf, and them whom he greatly aflecteth, partial; and therefore that ſtrifes and troubles 


would be endleſs, except they gave their common conſent all to be ordered by ſome 


whom they thould agree upon. Without which conſent there were no reaſon that one 

man ſhould take upon him to be lord or judge over another ; becauſe, altho there be, ac- 

cording to the opinion of ſome very great and judicious men, a kind of natural right in 

Ari. Polit. the noble, wiſe, and virtuous, to govern them which are of ſervile diſpoſition ; never- 
liv.3, & 4 theleſs, for manifeſtation of this their right, and mens more peaceable contentment on both 

| ſides, the aſſent of them who are to be governed ſeemeth neceſſary. To fathers within 


their private families, nature hath given a ſupreme power; for which cauſe we ſee 


throughout the world, even from the foundation thereof, all men have ever been taken 
as lords and lawful kings in their own houſes. Howbeit, over a whole grand multitude, 
having no ſuch dependency upon any one, and conſiſting of ſo many families, as every 


politick ſociety in the world doth, impoſſible it is that any ſhould have complete lawful 


power but by conſent of men, or immediate appointment of God ; becauſe not having 

the natural ſuperiority of fathers, their power muſt needs be either uſurp'd, and then un- 

lawful ; or if lawful, then either granted or conſented unto by them over whom they exer- 

ciſe the ſame, or elſe given extraordinarily from God unto whom all the world is ſubject. 

4%. Polit. It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch- philoſopher was of, that as the 
\>. 1. ap. 3 chiefeſt perſon in every houſhold was always as it were a king, ſo when numbers of 
nem in 3. de houſholds join'd themſelves in civil ſocieties together, kings were the firſt kind of gover- 
lesidu. nours amongſt them. Which is alſo (as it ſeemeth) the reaſon why the name of father 
continu'd ſtill in them, who of fathers were made rulers ; as alſo the antient cuſtom of 
governours to do as Melchiſedec, and being kings to exerciſe the office of prieſts, which 

fathers did at the firſt, grew perhaps by the fame occaſion : howbeit, this is not the only 

kind of regiment that hath been receiy'd in the world. The inconveniencies of one kind 

have cauſed ſundry other to be deviſed. So that, in a word, all publick regiment, of 

what kind ſoever, ſeemeth evidently to have riſen from deliberate advice, conſultation, 

and compoſition between men, judging it convenient and behoveful ; there being no im- 

ſſibility in nature conſider d by it ſelf, but that men might have liv'd without any pub- 

ck regiment. Howbeit, the corruption of our nature being preſuppoſed, we may nor 

deny, but that the law of nature doth now require of neceſſity ſome kind of regiment ; 

ſo that to bring things unto the firſt courſe they were in, and utterly to take away all 

kind of publick government in the world, were apparently to overturn the whole world. 


The caſe of man's nature ſtanding therefore as it doth, ſome kind of regiment the law of 


nature doth require; yet the kinds thereof being many, nature tieth not to any one, 

but leaveth the choice as a thing arbitrary. At the firſt, when ſome certain kind of ue 

ment was once approy'd, it may be that nothing was then further thought upon for the 

manner of governing, bur all permitted unto their wiſdom and diſcretion which were to 

(=) Cum pre- rule; (a) al by experience they found this for all parts very inconvenient, ſo as the thing 
matirudo ab Which they had deviſed for a remedy did indeed bur increaſe the fore which it ſhontdtave 


is qui majores cured. They ſaw that to live by one man's will, became the cauſe of all mens miſery. | 


opesabebant, This conſtrained them to come unto laws, wherein all men might ſee their duties before- 


quem confu- hand, and know the penalties of tranſgreſſing them. (4) If things be ſimply good or 
giebant virune | 
preftancem, qui cum prohiberet injuria tenuiores, zquitate conftituends ſummos cum infimis pari jure retinebat. Cum id minus con- 
ungeret, leges fore inventz, Cir. Offic. lib. z. 7} ka; mdr x} pints zur, xal Tails vH Tag, xdew da, Tas r tai Tots 
Tuue i ed ren Ti d ol ryrepuiou voce Terr, aAs' iudo's d yegny 1; noms roup rules). Arif. Rhet, ad Alex. 
(5) Tana off enim vi amm, 1 & inorantia protulit in occaſionem, er conſcientiam corrumpat in diſſimulationem. Tertul. 4%. 
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evil, and withal univerſally ſo acknowledged, there needs no new law to be made for ſucli 
things. The firſt kind therefore of things appointed by laws human containeth whatſo- 
ever being in it ſelf naturally good or evil, is notwit 

can be difterned by every man's preſent conceit, without ſome deeper diſcourſe and 
judgment. In which diſcourſe, becauſe there is difficulty and poſſibility many ways to 
err, unleſs ſuch things were ſer down by laws, many would be ignorant of their duties, 
which now are not; and many that know what they ſhould do would nevertheleſs dit: 


ſemble it, and ro excuſe themſelves pretend ignorance and 5 which now they can- 


not. And becauſe the greateſt part of men are ſuch as prefer their own private good before 
all things, even that good which is ſenſual before whatſoever is moſt divine; and for that 
the labour of doing good, together with the pleaſure ariſing from the contrary, doth 
make men for the moſt part ſlower to the one and proner to the other, than that duty 

reſcribed them by law can. prevail ſufficiently with them; therefore unto laws that men 
do make for the benefit of men, it hath ſeemed always needful to add rewards, which 


may more allure unto good, than any hardneſs deterreth from it; and puniſhments which 


may more deter from evil, than any ſweetneſs thereto allureth. Wherein as the generality 
is natural, virtue rewardable, and vice puniſhable ; ſo the particular determination of 
the reward or puniſhment belongeth unto them by whom laws are made. Theft is natu- 
rally puniſhable, but the kind of puniſhment is poſitive ; and ſuch lawful as men ſhall 
think with diſcretion convenient by law to appoint. In laws, that which is natural bind- 
eth univerſally ; that which is poſitive, not ſo. To let go thole poſitive kind of laws 
which men impoſe upon themſelves, as by vow unto God, contract with men, or ſuch 
like ; ſomewhat it will make unto our purpoſe, a little more fully to conſider what things 
are incident unto the — the poſitive laws for the government of them that live 
united in publick ſociety. Laws do not only teach what is good, but they enjoin it, 
they have in them a certain conſtraining force; and to conſtrain men unto any thing in- 
convenient, doth ſeem unreaſonable. Moſt requiſite therefore it is, that to deviſe laws 
which all men ſhall be forc'd to obey, none but wiſe men be admitted. Laws are mat- 
ters of principal conſequence ; men of common capacity, and but ordinary judgment, 


are not able (for how ſhould they ?) to diſcern what things are fitteſt for each kind and 


ſtate of regiment. We cannot be ignorant how much our obedience unto laws dependeth 

upon this point. Let a man, tho never ſo juſtly, oppoſe himſelf unto them that are diſ- 
ordered in their ways; and what one among them commonly doth not ſtomach at ſuch con- 
tradiction, ſtorm at reproof, and hate ſuch as would reform them? Notwithitanding, 
even they which brook it worſt that men ſhould tell them of their duties, when they are 
told the fame by a law, think very well and reaſonably of it. For why ? they preſume 
that the law doth ſpeak with all indifferency ; that the law hath no fide reſpect to their 
perſons ; that the law is as it were an oracle proceeding from wiſdom and Ing. 
Howbeit, laws do not take their conſtraining force from the quality of ſuch as deviſe them, 
but from that power which doth give them the ſtrength of laws. That which we ſpake 
before, concerning the power of government, muſt here be apply'd unto the power of 
making laws whereby to govern, which power God hath over all: and by the natural 


law, whereunto he hath made all ſubje&, the lawful _ of making laws, to command 


whole politick ſocieties of men, belongeth ſo properly unto the ſame entire ſocieties, that 
tor any prince or potentate of what kind ſoever upon earth to exerciſe the ſame of him- 
ſelf, and not either by expreſs commiſſion immediately and perſonally received from God, 
or elle by authority derived at the firſt from their conſent upon whoſe perſons they im- 
py laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. Laws they are not therefore which 

ick approbation hath not made ſo. Bur approbation not only they give who perſonally 
declare their aſſent, by voice, ſign, or act ; but alſo when others do it in their names, 
1 right, originally at the leaſt, derived from them. As in parliaments, councils, and the 
like aſſemblies, altho we be not perſonally our ſelves preſent, notwithſtanding our aſſent 
is by reaſon of other agents there in our behalf. And what we do by others, no reaſon 


bur that ir ſhould ſtand as our deed, no leſs effectually to bind us than if our ſelves had 


done it in perſon. In many things aſſent is given, they that give it not they 
do ſo, becauſe the manner of their aſſentin 5 not wv at. Elo for example, . 4 an 


abſolute monarch commandeth his ſubjects that which ſeemeth good in his own diſcretion; 

hath not his edict the force of a law whether they approve or diſlike it? Again, that 
which hath been recciv'd long ſithence, and is by cuſtom now eſtabliſti d. we keep as a 
law which we may not els; yer, what conſent was ever thereunto ſought or re- 
quir'd at our hands? Of this point therefore we are to note, that ſith men naturally 

have no full and perfect 5 "<_g to command whole politick multitudes of men; therefore, 
utterly without our conſent, we could in ſuch fort be at no man's commandment living. 
And to be commanded we do conſent, when that ſociety whereof we are part, 
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ſtanding more ſecret than that it 
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20 EcclESIASTICAL Porirty:. Book l. 
at any time before conſented, without reyoking the ſame after by the like univerſal agree- 
ment. Wherefore, as any man's deed paſt is good as long as himſelf continueth ; fo the 
att of a publick ſociety of men done five hundred years ſithence, ſtandeth as theirs who 
preſently are of the ſame ſocieties, becauſe corporations are immortal; we were then alive 
in our predeceſſors, and they in their ſucceſſors do live ſtill, Laws therefore human of 
what kind ſoever, are available by conſent. If here it be demanded, how it comes to 
paſs that this being common unto all laws which are made, there ſhould be found even 
in good laws ſo great variety as there is? we muſt note the reaſon hereof to be, the 
ſundry particular ends whereunto the different diſpoſition of that ſubject or matter for 
which laws are provided, cauſeth them to have a ſpecial reſpect in making laws. A law 
Arift, Polit. there is mentioned amongſt the Grecians, whereof Pittacus is reported to have been au- 
' lb, 2. cap. ul. thor ; and by that law it was agreed, that he which being overcome with drink did then 
ſtrike any man, ſhould ſuffer puniſhment double as much as if he had done the ſame being 
ſober. No man could ever have thought thisreaſonable, that had intended thereby only to 
puniſh the injury committed according to the gravity of the fact: for who knoweth not, 
that harm adviſedly done is naturally leſs pardonable, and therefore worthy of ſharper 
puniſhment ? But foraſmuch as none did ſo uſually this why. offend as men in that caſe, 
which they wittingly fell into, even becauſe they would be ſo much the more freely out- 
fragious; it was for their publick good, where ſuch diſorder was grown, to frame a poſi- 
tive law for remedy thereof accordingly. To this es thoſe known laws of makin 
laws; as that law- makers muſt have an eye to that place where, and to the men e, | 

whom; that one kind of laws cannot ſerve for all kind of regiment ; that where the 
multitude beareth ſway, laws that ſhall tend to the preſervation of that ſtare muſt make 
common ſmaller offices to go by lot, for fear of ſtrife and diviſion likely to ariſe; by rea- 
ſon that ordinary qualities ſufficing for diſcharge of ſuch offices, they could not but by 
many be deſired, and ſo with danger contended for, and not miſſed without grudge and 
diſcontentment; whereas at an uncertain lot, none can find themſelves grieved, on 
whomſoever it lighteth. Contrariwiſe the greateſt, whereof but few are capable to pals 
by popular election, that neither the people may envy ſuch as have thoſe honours, inaſ- 
much as themſelves beſtow them, and that the chiefeſt may be kindled with deſire to exer- 
ciſe all parts of rare and beneficial virtue; knowing they ſhall not loſe their labour by 
growing in fame and eſtimation amongſt the people. If the helm of chief government 
| in the hands of a few of the wealthieſt, that then laws providing for continuance there- 
of muſt make the puniſhment of contumely and wrong offer'd unto any of the common 
fort, ſharp and grievous ; that ſo the evil may be prevented whereby the rich are moſt 
likely to bring themſelves into hatred with the people, who are not wont to take ſo great 
offence when they are excluded from honors andoffices, as when their perſons are contume- 
liouſly trodden upon. In other kinds of regiment, the like is obſery'd concerning the diffe- 
rence of poſitive laws, which to be every where the ſame, is impoſſible, and againſt their na- 
Staundf. Pre- ture. Now as the learned in the laws of this land obſerve, that our ſtatutes ſometimes 
Ae are only the affirmation or ratification of that which by common law was held beſore; 
crown, ſwo here it is not to be omitted, that generally all laws human which are made for the or- 
de'eͤrring of politick ſocieties, be either ſuch as eſtabliſh fome duty, whereunto all men by 
the law of reaſon did before ſtand bound; or elſe ſuch as make that a duty now, which 
before was none : the one ſort we may for diſtinction fake call mixedly, and the other 
merely human. That which plain or neceſſary reaſon bindeth men unto, may bein ſundry 
conſiderations expedient to be ratified by human law. For example, if confuſion of blood 
in marriage, the liberty of having many wives at once, or any other the like corrupt and 
unreaſonable cuſtom doth happen to haye prevail'd far, and to have goes the upper band 
of right reaſon with the greateſt part; ſo that no way is left to rectify ſuch foul diſorder 
— Jud. ver 19. without preſcribing by law the ſame things which reaſon doth enforce, but 
n N ſo it doth; or if many be grown unto that which the apoſtle did 
e #w- lament in ſome, concerning whom he writeth, ſaying, that eqgy what things then natu- 
2 „, © my 74119 know, in thoſe very things, as beaſts void of reaſon, they e . themſel vet: 
a. 4vif, or if there be no ſuch ſpecial accident, yet ſoraſimuch as the common fort are led by the 
Eth. lib. 10, ſway of their ſenſual deſires, and therefore do more ſhun ſin for the ſenſible evils whic fol- 
„ low it amongſt men than for any kind of ſentence which reaſon doth pronounce againſt 
| it: this very thing is cauſe ſufficient, why duties belonging unto each kind of virtue, 
albeit the law of reaſon teach them, ſhould notwithſtanding be preſcrib d even by human 
law. Which law in this cafe we term mixt, becauſe the matter whereunto it bind- 
eth. is the ſame which reaſon neceſſarily doth require at our hands, and from the law 
of reaſon it differeth in the manner of binding only. For whereas men before ſtood: 


bound in conſcience to do as the law of reaſon teacheth; they are now by 1 of 
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an law become conſtrainable, and if they outwardly tranſgreſs, puniſhable. As for 
1 are erely Hit, the matter of them is any thing which reaſon doth but 
probably teach to be fir and convenient; ſo that till ſuch time as law hath paſſed a- 
wongft men about it, of it ſelf it bindeth no man. One example whereof may be this, 
lands are by human law in ſome places, aſter the owner's deceaſe, divided unto all his 
children; in ſome, all deſcend to the eldeſt ſon. If the law of reaſon did neceſſarily re- 
uns but the one of theſe two to be done, they which by law have received the other, 


ould be ſubje& to that heavy ſentence which denounceth againſt all that decree wicked, iich 10. ©; 


| unjuſt and unreaſonable things, wo. Whereas now, which ſoever be received, there is 
no law of reaſon tranſgreſs d; becauſe there is probable reaſon why either of them ma 
be expedient ; and for either of them more than probable reaſon there is not to be found 
ws, whether mixtly or merely human, are made by politick ſocieties; ſome only, as 
thoſe ſocieties are civilly united; ſome, as they are ſpiritually join'd, and make ſuch a 
body as we call the church. Of laws human in this latter kind, we are to ſpeak in the 
third book following. Let it therefore ſuffice thus far to have touched the force, where- 
with almighty God hath grail endued our nature, and thereby enabled the ſame to 
find out both thoſe laws which all men generally are for ever bound to obſerve ; and alſo 
fach as are moſt fit for their behoof, who lead their lives in any ordered ſtate of go- 
vernment. Now beſides that law which ſimply concerneth men, as men; and that 
which belongeth unto them, as they are men linked with others in ſome form of politick 
ſociety, there is a third kind of law which toucheth all ſuch ſeveral bodies politick, ſo 
far forth as one of them hath publick commerce with another. And this third is, zhe 
law of nations. Between men and beaſts there is no poſſibility of ſociable communion, 
becauſe the well-ſpring of that communion is a natural delight which man hath to tranſ- 
- fuſe from himſelf into others, and to receive from others into himſelf, eſpecially thoſe —— 
things wherein the excellency of his kind doth moſt conſiſt. The chiefeſt inſtrument of Arif. Polit. 1. 
human communion therefore is ſpeech, becauſe thereby we impart mutually one to another . 2. 
the conceits of our reaſonable underſtanding. And for that cauſe, ſeeing beaſts are not 
hereof capable, for as much as with them we can uſe no ſuch conference, they being in 
degree, altho above other creatures on earth, ro whom nature hath deny'd. ſenſe, yet 
lower than to be ſociable companions of man, to whom nature hath given reaſon; it is 
of Adam ſaid, that amongſt the beaſts he found not for himſelf any meet companion. Ci- Gen. 2. 29: 
vil ſociety doth more content the nature of man than any private kind of folitary li- 
vin ; becauſe in ſociety this good of mutual participation is ſo much larger than other- 
wile. Herewith notwithſtanding we are not fatisfy'd, but we covet (if it might be) to 
have a kind of ſociety and fellowſhip even with all mankind. Which thing Socrates in- cir. Tuſe, 5. 
tending to ſignify, profeſſed himſelf a citizen nor of this or that common-wealth, but of the & 1. de Legib. 
world. And an effect of that very natural deſire in us, (a manifeſt token that we with, 
after a ſort, an univerſal fellowſhip with all men) appeareth by the wonderful delight 
men have, ſome to viſit foreign countries, ſome to diſcover nations not heard of in 
former ages, we all to know the affairs and dealings of other people, yet to be in 3 
of amity with them: and this not only for traſfick's ſake, ar to the end that when 
many are confederated, each may make other the more ſtrong ; but for ſuch cauſe alſo 
as moved the queen of Sheba to viſit Solomon; and in a word, becauſe nature doth pre- i Kings 16, f. 
| Tame, that how many men there are in the world, ſo many Paus, as it were, there 7 Chron. . 1. 
are; or at leaſtwiſe ſuch they ſhould be towarqs men. Touching laws which are to Lake 11, f. 
ſerye men in this behalf; even as thoſe laws of reaſon, which (man retaining his origi- 
nal integrity) had been ſufficient to direct each particular perſon in all his affairs and 
duties, are not ſufficient, but require the acceſs of other laws now, that man and his 
off-fpring are grown thus corrupt and ſinful : again, as thoſe laws, of polity and regi- 
ment, which would have ſerved men living in publick ſociety together with that harmleſs 
diſpoſition which then they ſhould have had, are not able now to ſerve, when mens 
iniquity is fo hardly reſtrained within any tolerable bounds ; in like manner, the national 
laws of natural commerce between ſocieties of that former and better quality might have 
been other than now, when nations are ſo prone to offer violence, injury and wrong. 
Hereupon hath grown in every of theſe three kinds, that diſtinction between primary 
and /econdary laws ; the one grounded upon fincere, the other built upon depraved na- 
ture. Primary laws of nations are ſuch as concern embaſſage, ſuch as belong to the 
courteous entertainment of forcigners and ſtrangers, ſuch as ſerve for commodious traf. 
fick, and the like. Secondary laws in the fame kind, are ſuch as this preſent unquiet 
world is moſt familiarly acquainted with; I mean laws of arms, which yet are much 
better known than kept. But what matter the law of nations doth contain, I omit to 
ſearch. The ſtrength and virtue of that law is ſuch, that no particular nation can 2 
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fully prejudice the ſame by any their ſeveral laws and ordinances, more than a man, by 
his private reſolutions, the law of the whole commonwealth or ſtate wherein he liveth. 
For as civil law being the act of the whole body politick, doth therefore oyer-rule each 
ſeyeral part of the fame body; ſo there is no reaſon that any one commonwealth of it 
ſelf thould, to the prejudice of another, annihilate that whereupon the whole world 
hath agreed. For which cauſe, the Lacedemonians forbidding all acceſs of ſtrangers into 
their coaſts, are in that reſpect both by Joſephus and Theodoret deſeryedly blamed, as 
being enemies to that hoſpitality which for common humanity's ſake all the nations on 
earth ſhould embrace. Now as there is great cauſe of communion, and conſequently of 
laws, for the maintenance of communion amongſt nations; ſo amongſt nations ci 
tian, the like in regard even of Chriſtianity hath been always judged needful. And in 
this kind of correſpondence amongſt nations the force of general councils doth ſtand. 
For as one and the fame law divine, whereof in the next place we are to ſpeak, is unto 
all chriſtian churches a rule for the chiefeſt things; by means whereof they all in that 
reſpect make one church, as having all but one Lord, one faith, and one baptiſm : ſo the 
urgent neceſſity of mutual communion for preſervation of our unity in theſe things, as 
allo for order in ſome other things convenient to be every where uniformly kept, 
maketh it requiſite that the church of God here on earth have her laws of ſpiritual com- 
merce between chriſtian nations; laws, by virtue whereof all churches may enjoy free- 
ly the uſe of thoſe reverend, religious, and ſacred conſultations, which are termed 
councils general; a thing whereof God's own bleſſed Spirit was the author; a thing prac- 
tiſed by the holy apoſtles themſelves; a thing always afterwards kept andobſery'd thro- out 
the world; a thing never otherwiſe than moſt highly eſteemed of, till pride, ambition, 
and tyranny began by factious and vile endeavours, to abuſe that divine intention unto 
the furtherance of wicked purpoſes. But as the juſt authority of civil courts and parlia- 
ments is not therefore to be aboliſhed, becauſe ſometimes there is cunning uſed to frame 
them according to the private intents of men over-potent in the commonwealth ; fo the 
grievous abuſe which hath been of councils, ſhould rather cauſe men to ſtudy how ſo gra- 
cious a thing may again be reduc'dto that firſt perfection, than in regard of ſtains and ble- 
miſhes ſithence growing, be held for ever in extreme diſgrace. To ſpeak of this mat- 
ter as the cauſe requireth, would require very long diſcourſe. All I will preſently fay 
is this, whether it be for the finding out of any thing whereunto divine law bindeth us, 
but yet in ſuch ſort, that men are not thereof on all ſides refoly'd ; or for the ſetting 
down of ſome uniform judgment to ſtand touching ſuch things, as being neither way mat- 
ters of neceſſity, are notwithſtanding offenſive and ſcandalous, when there is open op- 

oſition about them; be it for the ending of ſtrifes, touching matters of chriſtian belief, 
wherein the one part may ſeem to have probable cauſe of diſſenting from the other ; or 
be it concerning matters of polity, order and regiment in the church ; I nothing doubt 
but that chriſtian men ſhould much better frame themſelves to thoſe heavenly precepts 
which our Lord and Saviour with fo great inſtancy gave, as concerning peace and unity, 
if we did all concur in defire to have the uſe of antient councils again renew'd, rather 
than theſe proceedings continued, which either make all contentions endleſs, or bring 
them to one only determination, and that of all other the worſt, which is by {word. 
It followeth therefore, that a new foundation being laid, we now adjoin hereunto that 
which cometh in the next place to be ſpoken of ; namely, wherefore God hath himſelf 
by ſcripture, made known ſuch laws as ſerve for direction of men. 

11. All things (God only excepted) beſides the nature which they have in themſelves, 
receive externally ſome perfection from other things, as hath been ſhewed. Inſomuch, 
as there is in the whole world no one thing great or ſmall, bur cither in reſpect of know- 
ledge or of uſe, it may unto our perfection add ſomewhat. And whatſoever ſuch perfec- 
tion there is which our nature may acquire, the ſame we proper term our good, our 
ſovereign good or bleſſedneſs ; that wherein the higheſt degree of all our perfection conſiſt- 
eth, that which being once attained unto there can reſt nothing further to be deſired; and 
therefore with it our Lale are fully content and ſatisfied, in that they have they rejoice, 
and thirſt for no more. -Wherefore of good things defired, ſome are ſuch, that for them- 
ſelves we covet them not, but only becauſe they ſerve as inſtruments unto that for which 
we are to ſeek: of this ſort are riches. Another kind there is, which altho we deſire 
for it ſelf, as health, and virtue, and knowledge; nevertheleſs, they are not the laſt mark 
whereat we aim, but have their further end whereunto they are referred: fo as in them 
we are not ſatisfy d, as having attained the utmoſt we may, but our deſires do ſtill proceed 
Theſe things are link'd, and as it were chain'd one to another, We labour to cat, and we 


'it, all of the Eat to live, and we live to do good, and the good which we do, is as ſeed ſown with refe⸗ 
»irit reap life rence unto a future harveſt : but we muſt come at length to ſome pauſe. For if every thing 
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were to be deſir d for ſome other, without any ſtint, there could be no certain end propos'd 

unto our actions, we ſhould go on we know not whither ; yea, whatſoever we do were in 

yain, or rather nothing at all were poſſible to be done. For as to take away the firſt efficient 

of our being were to annihilate utterly our perſons; ſo we cannot remove the laſt final cauſe 

of our working, but we ſhall cauſe whatſoever we work to ceaſe. Therefore ſomething there 

muſt be deſir'd for it ſelf fimply, and for no other: that is, ſimply for it {elf deſirable, un- 

to the nature whereof it * vp as and repugnant to be defir'd with relation to any other. 

The ox and the aſs deſire their food, neither propoſe they unto themſelves any end where - 

fore; ſo that of them this is deſir d for it ſelf. But why ? By reaſon of their imperfec- 

tion, which cannot otherwiſe deſire it; whereas that which is deſired ſimply for it ſelf, the 

excellency thereof is ſuch as 8 it not in any ſort to be refer d unto a further end. 

Now that which man doth deſire, with reference to a further end, the ſame he deſireth in 

ſuch meaſure as is unto that end convenient; but what he coveteth as good in it ſelf, to- 

wards that, his deſire is ever infinite. So that unleſs the laſt good of all, which is deſir'd vide 4% 

altogether for it ſelf, be alſo infinite, we do evil in making it our end; even as they who Ethic. lib. 10. 
lac d their felicity in wealth, or honour, or pleaſure, or any thing here attain d, becauſe in N 155 

deſiring any thing as our final perfection which is not ſo, we do amiſs. Nothing may be cap. 6. & 

infinitely deſir'd, but that good which indeed is infinite: for the better, the more deſſra- f. + * 

ble; that therefore moſt deſirable wherein there is infinity of goodneſs : ſo that if any xp 

thing deſirable may be infinite, that muſt needs be the big eſt of all things that are deſir d. 

No good is infinite but only God; therefore he is our felicity and bliſs. Moreover, deſire 

— unto union with that it deſireth. If then in him we be bleſſed, it is by force of 

participation and conjunction with him. Again, it is not the poſſeſſion of any good thing 

can make them happy which have it, unleſs they enjoy the things wherewith they are 

poſſeſſed. Then are we happy therefore, when fully we enjoy God as an object where- 

in the powers of our ſouls are ſatisfy d even with everlaſting delight: ſo that altho we be 

men, yet by being unto God united, we live as it were the life of God. Happineſs there- 

fore is that eſtate whereby we attain, ſo far as poſſibly may be attained, the full poſſeſ- 

ſion of that which ſimply for it ſelf is to be deſir d, and containeth in it after an eminent 

ſort the contentation of our deſires, the higheſt degree of all our perfection. Of ſuch per- 

—_— capable we are not in this life. l or while we are in the world, we are ſubject unto 

undry * imperfections, grief of body, defects of , , „„ .. CC 

md; yea, 1 beſt things we do af painful, and 7 n N . __ 1 3 75 

the exerciſe of them grievous, being continued 6% A wew 75 nan? 7h bange. Able iy 29 

without intermiſſion ; ſo as in thoſe very actions * Fa rer L 1 ee At in 2 Haie ow 


whereby we are eſpecially perfected in this life, add iv 77 weng da 5 38 Hehe. whipaps dg f xaxias, 6 5 


we are not able to perſiſt ; forced we are with ds, # 20 U des. Merc. Tri 

very wearineſs, and that often, to interrupt them: which tediouſneſs cannot fall into 
thoſe operations that are in the ſtate of bliſs, when our union with God is complear. 
Compleat union with him muſt be according unto eyery power and faculty of our minds, 

apt to receive fo glorious an object. Capable we are of God, both by underſtanding and 

will: by underſtanding, as he is that ſovereign truth which comprehends the rich trea- 

ſures of all wiſdom : by will, as he is that ſea of goodneſs whereof whoſo taſteth ſhall 

thirſt no more. As the will doth now work upon that object by deſire, which is as it 
were a motion towards the end as yet unobtaiued, ſo likewiſe upon the fame hereafter _ 
received it ſhall work alſo by love. Appetitus inhiantes fit amor fruentis, ſaith St. Au Aug. de Trin, 
guſtine The longing diſpoſition of them that thirſt, is changed into the ſiveet affettion l. 5: © nt 
of them that taſte, and are repleniſhed. Whereas we now love the thing that is good, 

but good eſpecially in reſpect of benefit unto us; we ſhall then love the thing that is good, 

only or principally for the goodneſs of beauty in it ſelf ; the ſoul being in this ſort as 

it is active, perfected by love of that infinite good, ſhall, as it is receptive, be allo per- 


fected with thoſe ſupernatural paſſions of joy, peace, and delight; all this endleſs and — ok halt | 


everlaſting. Which perpetuity, in regard whereof our bleſſedneſs is termed @ crows ,, iI, 
which withereth not, doth neither depend on the nature of the thing it ſelf, nor pro- everlaſung. 
ceed from any natural neceſſity that our ſouls ſhould ſo exerciſe themſelves for ever in be- — ſhall be 
holding and loving God, but from the will of God, which doth both freely perfect our 47 hz angel 
nature in ſo high a degree, and continue it ſo perfected. Under man, no creature in cad. - 
the world is capable of felicity and bliſs : firſt, becauſe their chicfeſt perfection conſiſteth | Per. . 4. 
in that which is beſt for them, but not in that which is ſimply beſt, as ours doth. Se- : 
cond; becauſe whatſoever external perſection they tend unto, it is not better than 
themſelves, as ours is. How juſt occaſion have we therefore, even in this reſpect, with the 


7 ophet to admire the goodneſs of God? Lord, what is man, that thou ſhouldſt exalt eam 8. 
im above the works of thy hands, ſo far as to make thy ſelf the inheritance of bis reſt. 5 
and the ſubſtance of his felicity ? Now, if men had not naturally this deſire to be hap- 

| | 5 PY. 
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(a) Mar. f. 12. higheſt eſtate of perfection 


ſire in man is natural. It is not in our power not to do the ſame ; how ſhould it then 
be in our power to do it coldly or temiſly ? So that our deſire being natural, is alſo in 


that degree of earneſtneſs whereunto nothing can be added. And is it probable that God 


24 FecLESs IAS TICAL PoII TI. Book II 
fpuy. how were it poſſible that all men ſhould; have it? all men have. Therefore this de- 


* 


Comment. in ſhould frame the hearts of all men ſo deſirous of that which no man may obtain? it 


— ˖ is an axiom of nature, that natural deſire cannot utterly be fruſtrate. This deſite of ours 
being natural ſhould be fruſtrate, if that which may ſatisfy the ſame were a. thing im- 
poſſible for man to aſpire unto.. Man doth ſeek a triple perfection; firſt, a ſenſual, 
conſiſting in thoſe things which very life it ſelf requireth either as neceſſary ſupplements, 

or as beauties and ornaments thereof; then an intellectual, conſiſting in thoſe th ings 

which none underneath man is either capable of or acquainted with; laſtly, a ſpiritual 

and divine, conſiſting in thoſe things whereunto we tend by ſupernatural means here, 

but cannot here attain unto them. They who make the firſt of theſe three the ſcope 


Phil. 3. 19. of their whole life, are ſaid by the apoſtle to have no god but only their belly, to 


be earthly- minded men. Unto the ſecond they bend themſelves, who ſeek eſpecially 
to excel in all ſuch knowledge and virtue as doth moſt commend men. To this branch 
belongeth the law of moral and civil perfection. That there is ſomewhat higher than 
either of theſe two, no other proof doth need than the very proceſs of man's deſire, 
which being natural ſhould be fruſtrate, if there were not ſome further thing wherein 
it might — at the length contented, which in the former it cannot do. For man doth 
not ſeem to reſt ſatisfied, either with fruition of that wherewith his life is preſerved, 


or with performance of ſuch actions as advance him moſt deſervedly in eſtimation; but doth 


further covet, yea, oſtentimes manifeſtly purſue with great ſedulity aud earneſtneſs that 
which cannot ſtand him in any ſtead for vital uſe; that which exceedeth the reach of 
ſenſe, yea ſomewhat above capacity of reaſon, ſomewhat divine and heavenly, which 
with hidden exultation it rather ſurmiſeth than conceiveth; ſomewhat it ſeeketh, and what 
that is directly, it knoweth not; yet very intentive deſire thereof doth ſo incite it, that 
all other known delights and pleaſures are laid aſide, they give place to the ſearch of this 
but only ſuſpected deſire. If the foul of man did ſerve only to give him being in this life, 
then things appertaining unto this life would content him, as we ſee they do other crea- 


tures; which creatures enjoying what they live by, ſeek no further, but in this conten- 


tation do ſhew a kind of acknowledgment that there is no higher good which doth any 


way belong unto them. With us it is otherwiſe. For altho the. beauties, riches, ho- 


nours, ſciences, virtues and perfections of all men living, were in the preſent poſſeſſion 


of one ; yet ſomewhat beyond and aboye all this, there would ſtill be ſought and earneſt- 


a for. So that nature, even in this life, doth plainly claim and call for a more 
ivine perfection than either of theſe two that have been mentioned. This laſt and 


be ad w_ ward. Rewards do always preſuppoſe ſuch duties performed as are rewardable. Our 
great is your natural means therefore unto bleſſedneſs, are our works; nor is it poſſible that nature 
teward in ſhould ever find any other way to falvation, than only this. But examine the works which 


heaven, : 
jp 4% Dock, We do, and ſince the firſt foundation of the world what one can ſay, My ways are pure? 


Chrift. cap. 6. Seeing then all fleſh is guilty of that for which God hath threatned eternally to puniſh, 
eft ut ipſo per- 


fruamur. to falyation, or if any, then ſurely a way which is ſupernatural, a way which could ne- 


ver have entred into the heart of man as much as once to conceive or imagine, if God him- 
ſelf had not revealed it extraordinarily. For which cauſe, we term it the myſtery or ſe- 


020"; g. what poſſibility is ay, he to be ſaved? There reſteth therefore either no way un- 


cret way of ſalvation. And therefore St. Ambroſe in this matter appealeth juſtly from 


pl Sooke man to God, (b) Cæli myſterium doceat me Deus qui condidit, non homo qui {ip WC 
ignoravit : Let God himſelf that made me, let not man that knows not himſelf, be my 
mnſirufter concerning the myſtical way to heaven. (c) When men of excellent wit (ſaith 
Laclantius) had wholly betalen themſelves unto ſtudy, after farewel bidden unto all 
(c) Magno & ind as well of private as publick action, they ſpared no labour that might be Jet in 


excellenti inge- . l k . 
hs aun the ſearch of truth; holding it a thing of much more price, to ſeek ra fo fin | — the 
e doftrine pe- | |; vi |; in the toil of piling up 
{ 225 reaſon of all affairs, as well divine as human, than to flick faſt in the toil of piling up 
ſent, quicquid | | | d 7255 
laboris poterat impendi (contemptis omnibus & privatis & publicis actionibus) ad inquirenda voritatis Audium contulerunt, exiſtimantes mult 2 
eſſe preclarius humanarum divinarumque rerum inveſtigare ac ſcire rationem, quam ſtruendis opibus aut cumulandis honoribus inharere. Sed 
neque adepti ſunt id quod volebant, & operam ſimul atque induſtriam perdiderunt : quia veritas id eſt arcanum ſummi Dei qui fecit omnia, in- 
genio ac propriis ſenſibus non - poteſt comprehendi. Alioqui nihil inter Deum hominemque diſtaret, fs conſilia & diſpoſitiones illius majeſtaris 
eterne cogitatio aſſequeretur humana. Quod quia fieri non potuit ut homini per ſeipſum ratio divina noteſceret, non eſt paſſus hommem Deus la- 
men ſapientia requirentem diutius aberrare, ac ſine ullo laboris eſſectu vagari per tenebras inextricabiles. Aperuit ocnlos ejus aliquando, er na- 
tionem veritatis munus ſuum Jecit, ut & humanam ſapientiam nullam eſſe monſtrarat, &. erranti ac vage viam conſequenda immortalitatis 
eſtenderet. Lactant, lib. 1. cap. 1. 17 . | Wo | 
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riches, 
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ereof we ſpeak, is received of men in the nature of (a) re- 
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riches, and gathering together heape of honours.  Howbeit, they did both fail of their 
purpoſe, got nar jo much as to quit their charges; becauſeitruth, which wh of 114 
of the moſt high God, 1 er handywork all * are; cannot be compaſſed with 
that wit and thoſe ſenſes which are our own, Fur God and man ſhould be very near 
neighbours, if man's cogitations were able to take a ſurvey of the counſels and appoint- 


ments of that Majeſty everlaſting. Which being utterly impoſſible; that the eye of man 
by it "He hould look into the 5 diuine reaſon; God 1 not ſuffer him, px de- 
2 of the light of wiſdom, to ſiray any longer up and dun, and with bootleſs ex- _. 
pence-of travel to wander in darkneſs that had no {404 e to get out by, Hes eyes at 
che length God did open, and beſtow upon him the knowledge of the truth by way of do- 
native, to the end that man might both be clearly convicted of folly ; and being thro 
error out of the way, have the path that leadeth unto immortality laid plain before him. 
Thus far Lactautius Firmianus, to ſhew, that God himſelf is the teacher of the truth, 
whereby is made known the ſupernatural way of ſalvation and law for them to live in 
that ſhall be ſaved. In the natural path of everlaſting liſe the firſt beginning is that abi- 
lity of doing good, which God in the day of man's creation endued him with; from 
hence obedience unto the will of his Creator, abſolute righteouſneſs and integrity in all 
his actions; and laſt of all, the juſtice of God rewarding the worthineſs of his deſerts. 
with the crown of eternal glory. Had Adam continued in his firſt eſtate, this had been 
the way of life unto him and all his poſterity. . | 3 
| Wheres I confeſs norwithitanding, with the (4) 0 cg: 18,4. em. it. gr gt, 4 rs ai 
wittieſt of the ſch6ol-divines, that if we of we raw intenſe, Nase eee e Mr N. 
ſtrict juſtice, God could no way have been bound ## e ile merira. Sed efto quod ar liberalitate ſua determiniſſes 


to requite man's labours in ſo large and ample a iii porta wn — [iy eee 1 — 

manner as human felicity doth import; in as mon ſequitur ex hoc neceſſario, quod per illam juſtitiam ſit reddenda 

much as the dignity of this exceedeth ſo far the e , ranquam premium, imo abundant feres retributie in 
others value. But be it that God of his greaet | 

liberality had determined in lieu of man's endeayours to beſtow the fame, by the rule 

of that juſtice which beſt beſeemeth him, namely, the juſtice of one that requiteth no- 

thing mincingly, but all with preſſed, and heaped, and even over-enlarged meaſure ; yet 

could it never hereupon noe arily be gathered, that ſuch juſtice ſhould add to the na- 

ture of that reward the property of everlaſting continuance ; ſith poſſeſſion of bliſs, tho 

it ſhould be but for a moment, were an abundant retribution. But we are not now to 

enter into this conſideration, how gracious and bountiful our good God might ſtill appear 
in fo rewarding the ſons of men, albeit they ſhould exactly perform whatſoever duty 

their nature bindeth them unto. ' Howſoever God did propoſe this reward, we that were 

to be rewarded muſt haye done that which is required at our hands ; we failing in the one, 

it were in nature an impoſſibility that the other ſhould be looked for. The light of na- 

ture is never able to find out any way of obtaining the reward of bliſs, but by perform- 

5 exactly the duties and works of righteouſneſs. From ſalvation therefore and life, 
all fleſh being excluded this way, behold how the wiſdom of God hath revealed a wa 

myſtical and ſupernatural, a way directing unto the ſame end of life by a courſe which 

groundeth it ſelf upon the guiltineſs of ſin, and thro ſin deſert of condemnation and 

death. For in this way, the firſt thing is the tender compaſſion of God reſpecting us 

drowned and ſwallowed up in miſery; the next is redemption out of the ſame by the 

precious death and merit of a mighty Saviour, which hath witneſſed of himſelf, ſaying, 

Jan the way, the way that leadeth us from miſety into bliſs. This ſupernatural way had John 14. s. 

God in himſelf prepared before all worlds. The way of ſupernatural duty which to us he 

hath preſcrib d, our Saviour in the goſpel of faint John doth note, terming it by an excel- 

lency, The work of God: This is the work of God, that ye believe in him whom he John 6. 25. 
hath ſent. Not that God doth require nothing unto happineſs at the hands of men ſa- 

ing only a naked belief nas and charity we may not exclude ;) but that without 


Yng 
belief all other —_ are as nothing, and it is the ground of thoſe other diyine virtues. 
Concerning faith, the principal object whereof is that eternal verity which hath diſco- 
vered the treaſures of hidden wiſdom in Chriſt ; concerning hope, the higheſt object 
whereof is that everlaſting goodneſs which in Chriſt doth quicken the dead; concerning 
charity, the final object whereof is that incomprehenſible beauty which ſhinerh in the 
countenance of Chriſt the Son of the living God concerning theſe virtues, the firſt of 
which beginning here with a weak apprehenſion of things not. feen, endeth with the in- 
tuitive vition of God in the world to come; the ſecond beginning here with a trembling 
expectation of l and as yet but only Reard of, endetlhi with real and 
actual fruition of that which no tongue cin expreſs; the third beginning here with a 
weak inclination of heart towards him, unto whom we are hot able te approach, * 
8 5 E | witl 
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with endleſs union; the myſtery whereof is higher than the reach of the thoughts of men 
concerning that faith, hope, and charity, without which there can be no ſalvation; Was 
there ever any mention made ſaving only in that law which God himſelf hath from hea- 
ven reveal d? There is not in the world a ſyllable muttered with certain truth concern- 
ing any of theſe three, more than hath been fupernaturally receiy d from the mouth of 
the eternal God. Laws therefore concerning theſe things are ſupernatural, both in re- 
ſpect of the manner of delivering them, which is divine; and alſo in regard of the things 
Felivercd, which are ſuch as have not in nature any cauſe from which they flow, but were 
by the voluntary appointment of God ordained, beſides the courſe of nature, to rectify 
nature's obliquity withal. TN 3 3553 . 
4 m—_ 12. When ſupernatural duties are neceſſarily exacted, natural are not rejected as need- 
nada or lefs. The law of God therefore is, tho principally deliver'd for inſtruction in the one, 
rational laws yet fraught with precepts of the other alſo. The ſcripture is fraught even with laws of 
4 = _ nature, inſomuch that Gratian defining natural right (whereby is meant the right 
10ly ſcrip- | : | | N 
ture. which exacteth thoſe general duties that concern men naturally even as they are men) 
"74: natural: termeth natural right, that which the books of the law and the goſpel do contain. Nei- 
- 38 ther is it vain that the ſcripture aboundeth with ſo great ſtore of laws in this kind: for 
lio conrinetur, they are either ſuch as we of our ſelves could not eaſily have found out, and then the be- 
nefit is not ſmall to have them readily ſet down to our hands; or if they be ſo clear and 
manifeſt that no man endu'd with reaſon can lightly be ignorant of them, yet the Spirit, 
as it were, borrowing them from the ſchool of nature, as ſerving to prove things leſs 
manifeſt, and to induce a perſuaſion of ſomewhat which were in it ſelf more hard and 
dark, unleſs it ſhould in ſuch fort be clear'd, the very applying of them unto caſes parti- 
cular is not without moſt ſingular uſe and profit many ways for mens inſtruction. Be- 
ſides, be they plain of themfelyes, or obſcure, the evidence of God's own rſtimony, 
added to the natural aſſent of reaſon concerning the certainty of them, doth nor a little 
comfort and confirm the ſame. Wherefore, inaſmuch as our actions are converſant about 
things beſet with many circumſtances, which cauſe men of fundry wits to be alſo of fun- 
dr ry. eg concerning that which ought to be done; requiſite it cannot but ſeem the 
rule of divine law ſhould herein help our imbecillity, that we might the more infallibly 
underſtand what is good, and what evil. The firſt principles of the law of nature are 
| ealy ; hard it were to find men ignorant of them. 
But, r the duty which nature's law doth 
require at the hands of men in a number of things 
particular, ſo * far hath the natural underſtanding 
even of ſundry whole nations been darkned, that 


26 


\ 
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Joſeph. lib. ſecundo contra Appium. Lacedemonit quomodo non 

ſunt ob inhoſpitalitatem reprehendi, fædumque neglectum nuptiarum ? 
Elienſes vero ex Thebant 1 coitum cum maſculis plant impudentem & 
contra naturam, quem rectè & utiliter exercere putabant ? Cumque h«c 

omnino perpetrarunt, etiam ſuis legibus miſcuere. Vid. Th.12. q. 49.4, 5,6 


Lex nature ſic corrupta fuit apud Germanos, ut latrocinium non reputa- 
rent peccatum. Auguſt. (aut quiſquis author eſt) lib. de quzſt. nov. & 
vet. teſt. Quis neſciat quid bone vite conveniat, aut ignoret quia quod 
ſibi fieri non vult, aliis minim? debeat facere? At very ubi naturalis 
lex evanuit oppreſſa conſuetudine delinquendi, tunc oportuit manifeſtart 


ſcriptis, ut Dei judicium omnes audirent : Non quod penitus obliterata 


eſt, ſed quia maxima ejus authoritate carebat, idololatriæ ſtudebatur, 
timor Dei in terris erat, fornicatio operabatur, circa rem proximi avi- 


da erat concupiſcentia. Data ergo lex eſt, ut que ſtiebantur aut luri- 


they have not diſcerned, no, not groſs iniquity 
to be ſin. Again, being ſo 2 as we are to 


fawn upon our ſelves, and to be ignorant as much 
as may be of our own deformities, without the 
feeling ſenſe whereof we are moſt wretched; 
even ſo much the more, becauſe not knowing 


them, we cannot ſo much as deſire to have them 


tatem haberent, & que latere cœperant, maniſeſtarentur. | 
y taken away; how ſhould our. feſtered ſores be 


cur'd, but that God hath delivered a law as ſharp as the two-edged ſword, piercing the 
very cloſeſt and moſt unſearchable corners of the heart, which the law of nature can 
hardly, human laws by no means poſſibly reach unto? Hereby we know even ſecret con- 
cupiſcence to be ſin, and are made fearful to offend, tho it be but in a wandring cogita+ 
tion. Finally, of thoſe things which are for direction of all the parts of our life needful, 
and not impoſſible to be diſcerned by the light of nature it ſelf; are there not many 
which few mens natural capacity, and ſome which no man's hath been able to find out 2 
They are, faith St. Auguſtine, but a few, and they endued with great ripeneſs of wit and 
judgment, free from all ſuch affairs as might trouble their meditations, | inſtructed in the 
ſharpeſt and the ſubtileſt points of learning, who have, and that very hardly, been able 
to find out but only the immortality of the ſoul. The reſurrection of the fleth what man | 
did ever at any time dream of, having not) heard it otherwiſe than from the ſchool of na- 
ture? Whereby it a eth, how much we are bound to yield unto our Creator, the fa- 
ther of all mercy, eternal thanks, for that he hath delivered his law. unto the world; A 
law wherein ſo many things are laid open, clear, and manifeſt ; as a light, Which orher- 

| wiſe would have been buried in darkneſs, not without the hazard, or rather not with the 
hazard, but, with the certain loſs of infinite thouſands of ſouls, moſt undoubtedly now 
ſaved. We ſee therefore that our ſovereign good is deſired naturally; that. God, the au- 


thor of that natural defire, had appointed natural means whereby to fulfil it ; DOES 
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having uttetly diſabled his nature unto thoſe means, hath had other revealed from God, 
and hath received from heaven a law to teach him how that which is deſired naturally 
muſt now ſupernaturally be attained. 2 we ſee, that becauſe thoſe latter exclude 
not the former quite and clean as unneceſſary, therefore together with. ſuch ſuperna- 
tural duties as could not poſſibly have been otherwiſe known to the world, the ſame 
law that teacheth them, teacheth alfo with them ſuch natural duties as could not by 
light of nature eaſily have been known. 25 FE Wes 

13. In the firſt age of the world God gave laws unto our fathers, and by reaſon of the The benefit of 
number of their days their memories ſerved inſtead of books; whereof the manifold eg 7 rig 
imperfections and defects being known to God, he mercifully relieved the fame; by often : 
putting them in mind of that whereof ir behoved them to be ſpecially mindful. In which 
e we ſee how _ times one thing hath been iterated unto ſundry, even of the 

and wiſeſt amongſt them. After that the lives of men were ſhortned, means more 
durable to preſerve the laws of God from oblivion and corruption grew. in uſe, not with- 
out preciſe direction from God himſelf. Firſt therefore of Moſes it is ſaid, that he wrote Exod: 24. 4. 
all the words of” God.; not by his own private motion and device: for God taketh this 
act to himſelf, I have written. Furthermore, were not the prophets following com- Ho. 8. 12. 
manded allo to do the like? Unto the holy evangeliſt faint ohn, how often expreſs 1 
charge is given, Fribe, write theſe things? Concerning the ret of out Lord's diſciples, & 14 13. 
the words of faint Auguſtine are, Quicquid ille de fits factis & dictis nos legere voluit, Aug. lib. 1. de 
hor ſeribendum illis tanquam ſuis manibus imperavit. Now, altho we do not deny it eng 3 
to be a matter merely accidental unto the law of God to be written; altho writing be 
not that which addeth authority and ſtrength thereunto ; finally, tho his laws do re- 
quire at our hands the fame obedience, howloever they be delivered; his providence not- 
withſtanding, which hath made principal choice of this way to deliver them, who ſeeth 
not what cauſe we have to admire 2 2 The ſingular benefit that hath grown 
unto the world by receiving the laws of God, eyen by his own appointment committed 
unto writing, we are not able to eſteem as the value thereof deſerveth. When the 
queſtion therefore is, whether we be now to ſeek for any revealed law of God other- 
where than only in the ſacred ſcripture; whether we do now ſtand bound in the ſight of 
God to yield to tradirions urged by the church of Rome the fame obedience and reyerence 
we do to his written law, honouring equally, and adoring both as divine? Our anſwer 
is, No. They that fo earneſtly plead for the authority of tradition, as if nothing were 
more ſafely convey'd than that which ſpreadeth it ſelf by report, and deſcendeth by re- 
lation of former generations unto the ages that ſucceed, are not all of them (farely a 
miracle it were if they ſhould be) ſo fimple, as thus to perfuade themſelves; howſoever, 
if the ſimple were ſo perſuaded, they could be content perhaps very well to enjoy the, 1 0 
beneſit, as they account it, of that common error. What hazard the truth is in when hitorical mar. 
it paſfeth thro the hands of report, how maimed and deformed it becometh, they are ters concern- 
not, they cannot poſſibly be ignorant. Let them that are indeed of this mind, conſider r ag 
bur only that little of things divine which the * heathen have in ſuch fort received. How firt world, the 
miſerable had the ſtate of the church of God beet long Cer this, if wanting the ſacred ee e 
ſeripture, we had no record of his laws but only the memory of man receiving the ſame the children of 
by report and relation from his predeceſſors ? By ſcripture, it hath in the wiſdom of Hels delive- 
Gad ſeemed meet to deliver unto the world much; bur perſonally 3 to be prac- ;,,,, * 
tiſed of certain men; many deep and profound pamts of doctrine, as be | 


2 


ial 1 ing the main ori- _ doings of 
g1nal ground whereupon the precepts of duty depend; many prophecies, the clear per- Moſes their 

formance whereof might confirm the world is belief of things unſeen; many hiſtories . 
to ſerve as looking. glaſſes to behold the mercy, the truth, the righteouſneſs of God to- certatn truth 


whereof deli- 


Vards all that faithfülly ſerve, obey and honour him; yea, waliy entire meditations of vered in bel 


piety, to be as patterns and precedents in caſes of like nature; many things needful ſcripue, is of 


tor explication, many for application unto particular-occaſſoris;-fach as the providence _— 
of: God from time to time hath takten, ro have the ſeveral books of his holy ordinance them only by 
written. Be it then, that together with the prineipal-neceſſary laws of God there are report, ſo in- 
fundry other things written, whereof! we mi he haply be ighotant and yet be fay'd : neg, 
| what ? ſhall we hereupon think them needleſs ? ſhall we eſteem thein as riotous branches, vanities, that 
wherewith we ſometimes behold moſt pleaſant vines overgrown? Surely, no more than te moi ra 
we: judge our: hands or our eyes ſuperfluous; or what part ſoevet; which if our bodies 3 5 
Want, we might, notwithſtanding any RUN detect retain ſtillſche complete being of ſeen, is the 
men. As therefore a complete man is neither deſtitute of atly part neceſſary, arid Hat hi ee ee 
ſome parts whereof. tho the want could not deprive him of his effetice, yet to have them teps, where 
ſtanderh/him in ſingular ſtead in reſpbct ol the ſpecial/uſes fbf when they ſetve ; im like ſome par of 
lore, all thoſe writings which contain in them the law of God, allithoſe ans: - pgs 
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of {ctipture, all thoſe ſacred tomes and volumes of holy writ, they are with ſuch abſo- 
lute perfection framed, that in them there neither wanteth any thing, the lack whereof 
might N pp us of life, nor any thing in ſuch wiſe aboundeth, that as being ſuperfluous, 
unfruitful, and altogether needleſs, we ſhould think it no loſs or danger at all, if we did 
Want it. . 
2 14. Altho the ſcripture of God therefore be ſtored with infinite variety of matter in 
unto the end All kinds, altho it abound with all ſorts of laws, yet the principal intent of {cripture is 
for which it to deliver the laws of duties ſupernatural. Oſtentimes it hath been in very ſolemn man- 
os ner diſputed, whether all things neceſſary unto ſalvation be neceſſarily ſet down in the 
ſupernaturalis holy ſcriptures or no. If we define that neceſſary unto ſalvation, whereby the way to 
l via- ſalvation is in any fort made more plain, apparent and eaſy to be known; then is there 
ori, ſit ſuffici- , x a s y 5 

enter radila no part of true philoſophy, no art of account, no kind of ſcience, rightly ſo call'd, but 
in facrs ſerip- the ſcripture muſt contain it. If only thoſe things be neceſſary, as ſurely none elle are, 
4 2 ben without the knowledge and practice whereof, it is not the will and pleaſure of God to 
poſed by make any ordinary grant of ſalvation ; it may be notwithſtanding, and oftentimes hath 
Corus, is af. been demanded, how the books of holy ſcripture contain in them all neceſſary things 
firmatively ; 3 3 by 85, 
concluded. When of things neceſſary the very chief is to know what books we are bound to eſteem 
holy: which point is confeſs'd impoſſible for the ſcripture it ſelf ro teach. Whereunto 
we may anſwer with truth, that there is not in the world any art or ſcience, which pro- 
poſing unto it ſelf an end (as every one doth ſome end or other) hath been therefore 
thought defective, if it have not delivered ſimply whatſoever is needful to the ſame end; 
but all kinds of knowledge have their certain bounds and limits; each of them preſup- 
poſeth many neceſſary things learned in other ſciences and known beforehand. He that 
ſhould take upon him to teach men how to be eloquent in pleading cauſes, muſt needs 
deliver unto them whatſoever precepts are requiſite unto that end; otherwiſe he doth 
not the thing which he taketh upon him. Secing then no man can plead eloquently, 

unleſs he be able firſt to ſpeak ; it followeth, that ability of ſpeech is in this caſe a thin 
moſt neceſſary. Notwithſtanding every man would think it ridiculous, that he which 
undertaketh by writing to inſtruct an orator, ſhould therefore deliver all the precepts of 
grammar; becauſe his profeſſion is to deliver precepts. neceſſary unto eloquent ſpeech ; 

yet ſo, that they which are to receive them be taught before-band ſo much of that which 

is thereunto neceſſary as comprehendeth the skill of ſpeaking : in like fort, albeit ſcrip- 

ture do profeſs to contain in it all things that are neceſſary unto ſalvation; yet the mean- 

ing cannot be ſimply of all things which are neceſſary, bur all things that are neceſſar 

in ſome certain kind or form ; as all things which are neceſſary, and either could nor all, 

or could not cafily be known by the light of natural diſcourſe ; all things which are ne- 

ceſſary to be known that we may be ſaved; but known with preſuppoſal of knowledge 
concerning certain principles whereof it receiveth us already perſuaded, and then inſtruct- 

eth us in all the reſidue that are neceſſary. In the number of theſe principles, one is 

the ſacred authority of ſcripture. Being therefore perſuaded by other means that theſe 

ſcriptures are the oracles of God, themſelves do then teach us the reſt, and lay before us 
all the duties which God requireth at our hands as neceſſary unto ſalvation. Further, 

there hath been ſome doubt likewiſe, whether ee in ſeripture do import expreſs 
ſetting down in plain terms, or elſe comprehending in ſuch fort that, by reaſon, we may 
from thence conclude all things which are neceſſary. Againſt the former of theſe two 
conſtructions, inſtance hath ſundry ways been given. For our belief in the Trinity, the 

co-cternity of the Son of God with his Father, the proceeding of the Spirit from the Fa- 

ther and the Son, the duty of baptizing infants : theſe, with ſuch other principal points, 

the neceſſity whereof is by none denied, are notwithſtanding in ſcripture no where to be 

found by expreſs. literal mention, only deduced they are out of {cripture by collection. 

This kind of comprehenſion in ſcripture being therefore received, ſtill there is no doubt. 
how far we are to proceed by collection, before the full and complete meaſure of things 
| neceſſary be made up. For let us not think, that as long as the world doth endure, the 
wit of man ſhall be able to ſound the bottom of that which may be concluded our of the 
ſcripture ; eſpecially, if things contained by collection do ſo far extend, as to draw in 
whatſoever may be at any time out of ſcripture but probably and conjecturally ſurmized. 

But let neceſſary collection be made requiſite: and we may boldly deny, thar of all thoſe 
things which at this day are with ſo great neceſſity urged upon this church, under the name 
of reformed church-dilcipline, there is any, one which their books hitherto have made 

manifeſt to be contained in the ſcripture. Let them, if they can, alledge bur one 1 » 
perly belonging to their cauſe, and not common to them and us, and ſhew the deduction 
thereof out of ſcripture to be neceſſary. Ir hath been already ſhewed, how all things 


neceſſary unto falyation, in ſuch ſort as before we have maintained, muſt ny be = 
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en to know; and that many things are in ſuch fort neceſſary, the knowledge 
; Slee by the light of nature impoſſible to be attained. Whereupon it followeth, 
| thar either all fleſh is excluded from poſſibility of falvation, which to think were moſt 
barbarous ; or elſe, that God hath by ſupernatural means revealed the way of life fo far 
forth as doth ſuffice. For this cauſe, God hath ſo many times and ways ſpoken to the 
ſons of men: neither hath he by ſpeech only, but by writing alſo, inſtructed and taught 
his church. The cauſe of writing hath been, to the end that things by him revealed un- 
to the world, might have the longer continuance, and the greater certainty of aſſurance ; 
by how much that which ſtandeth on record, hath in both thoſe reſpects preheminence 
above that which paſſeth from hand to hand, and hath no pens but rhe tongues, no 
book but the ears of men to record it. The ſeveral books of ſcripture having had each 
ſome ſeveral occaſion and particular purpoſe which cauſed them to be written, the con- 
tents thereof are according to the exigence of that ſpecial end whereunto they are in- 
tended. Hereupon it groweth that every book of holy ſcripture doth take out of all kinds = 
of truth, (a) natural, (4) hiſtorical, (c) foreign, (4) ſupernatural, ſo much as the matter (0 Epbeſ. g. 
handled requireth. Now for as much as there have been reaſons alledged ſufficient to con- ( by pe 
clude that all things neceſſary unto ſalvation muſt be made known, and that God himſelf ( Thi, 18, 
hath therefore revealed his will, becauſe otherwiſe men could not have known ſo much (% 2 Peta. 4. 
as is neceſſary ; his ſurceaſing to ſpeak to the world, ſince the publiſhing of the goſpel 
of Jeſus Chriſt and the 3 of the ſame in writing, is unto us a manifeſt token that 
the way of falyation is now ſufficiently opened, and that we need no other means for our 
full inſtruction than God hath already furniſhed us withal. The main drift of the whole 
new teſtament is that which faint John ſetteth down as the purpoſe of his own hiſtory ; 
Theſe things are written, that ye might believe that Jeſus is Chriſt, the ſon of God, Job. 20. 31. 
and that in believing, ye might have life thro his name. The drift of the old, that 
which the apoſtle mentioned te Timothy, The holy ſeriptures are able to make thee wiſe 2 Tim. 3. 15. 
unto ſalvation. So that the general end both of old and new is one; the difference be- 
tween them conſiſting in this, that the old did make wiſe by teaching ſalvation thro Chriſt 
that ſhould come; the new, by teaching that Chriſt the Saviour is come; and that Jeſus 
whom the Jews did crucify, and whom God did raiſe again from the dead, is he. When 
the apoſtle therefore affirmeth unto Timothy, that the old was able to make him wiſe to 
ſalvation, it was not his meaning, that the old alone can do this unto us which live 
ſithence the publication of the new: for he ſpeaketh with preſuppoſal of the doctrine of 
Chriſt, known alſo unto Timothy; and therefore firſt it is ſaid, continus thou in thoſe 2 Tim. 3. 14. 
things which thou haſt learned, and art perſuaded, knowing. of whom thou haſt been 
taught them. Again, thoſe ſcriptures he granteth were able to make him wiſe to fal- 
vation; but he addeth, thro the each which is in Chriſt, Wherefore without the Verſe 15. 
doctrine of the new teſtament, teaching that Chriſt hath wrought the redemption of the 
world ; which redemption the old did foreſhew he ſhould work ; it is not the former alone 
which can on our behalf perform ſo much as the apoſtle doth avouch, who preſuppoſeth 
this, when he magnifieth that ſo highly. And as his words concerning the books of an- 
tient ſcripture do not take place but with preſuppoſal of the goſpel of Chriſt embraced ; 
ſo our own words alſo, when we extol the complete ſufficiency of the whole entite bo- 
dy of the ſcripture, muſt in like ſort be na with this caution, that the benefit 
of nature's light be not thought excluded as unneceſſary, becauſe the neceſſity of a di- 
viner light is magnified. There is in ſcripture therefore no defect, but that any man, 
what place or calling ſoever he hold in the church of God, may have thereby the light 
of his natural und ding ſo perfected, that the one being relieved by the other, there 
can want no part of needfif inſtruction unto any good work which God himſelf requireth, 
be it natural or ſupernatural, belonging ſimply unto men, as men; or unto men, as they are 
united in whatſoever kind of fociety. It ſufficeth therefore, that nature and ſcripture do 
55 


ſerve in ſuch full ſort, that they both jointly, and not ſeverally either of them, be fo 
complete, that unto everlaſting felicity we need not the knowledge of any thing more 
than theſe two may eaſily furniſh our minds with on all ſides. And therefore they which 
add traditions, as a part of ſupernatural neceſſary truth, have not the truth, but are in 
error. For they ly plead, that whatſoever God revealeth as neceſſary for all chriſtian 
men to do or believe, the fame we ought to embrace whether we haye received it by 
ke eg. or otherwiſe, which no man denieth ; when that which they ſhould confirm, 
who claim fo great reyerence unto traditions, is, that the ſame traditions are neceſſarily 


to be acknowledged divine and holy. For we do not reject them only becauſe they are 
not in the ſcripture, bur becauſe they are neither in ſcripture, nor can otherwiſe ſufficiently 
by = reaſon be proved to be of God. That which is of God, and may be evidently 


proved to beſo, we deny not but it hath in his kind, altho unwritten, yet the ſelf-fame 


ſorce 


. 
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Of laws poſi- | | 
tlve contained the Fun thereof; or by all t 


in ſeripture; 
the mutabili 
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force and authority with the written laws of God, It is by ours acknowledged, hat the 
appſtles did in every church inſtitute and ordain ſome rites and cuſtoms, ſerving for the 
1 % of church. regiment; which rites and cuſtoms they have not commuted unto 
writing. Thoſe rites and eue being known to be apoſtolical, and having the nature 
of things changeable, were no leſs to be accounted of in the church, than other things 
of the The degree; that is to ſay, capable in like fort of alteration, altho ſer down in 
the apoſtles writings. For both being known to be apoſtolical, it is not the manner of 
delivering them unto the church, but the author from whom they proceed, which doth 
ive them their force and credit. T9 Is 

4. Laws being impoſed either by each man upon himſelf, or by a publick ſociety upon 

e nations of men upon every ſeveral ſociety ; or by 


the Lord himſelf up n any or every of theſe ; there is not amongſt theſe four kinds any 


of certain of One, but containeth ſundry both natural and poſitive laws. Impoſſible it is, but that 
them, and the they ſhould fall into a number of groſs errors, who only take ſuch laws for poſitive as 
friprure. Dave been made or invented of men; and holding this poſition, hold alſo, that all poſitive 


ſcripture, 


and none but poſitive laws are mutable. Laws natural do always bind; laws poſitive not 
fo, but only after they have been expreſly and wittingly impoſed. Laws poſitive there - 
are in every of thoſe kinds before-mentioned. As in the firſt kind, the promiſes which 
we have paſs d unto men, and the vows we have made unto God; for thele arc laws which 
we tię our ſelves unto, and till we have ſo tied our ſelves they bind us nor. Laws po- 


ſitive in the ſecond kind, are ſuch as the civil conſtitutions, which are peculiar unto each 


articular commonweal. In the third kind, the law of heraldry in war is poſitiye : and 
in the laſt, all the judicials which God gave unto the people of /7ae/ to obſerve. And 
altho no laws bur poſitive be mutable, yet all are not mutable which be poſitive. Po- 
ſitive lays are either permanent, or elle changeable, according as the matter it ſelf is 
concerning which they were firſt made. Whether God or man be the maker of them, 
alteration they ſo far forth admit, as the matter doth exact. Laws that concern ſuperna- 
tural duties, are all poſitive; and either concern men ſupernaturally, as men, or elſe as 
parts of a ſupernatural ſociety; which ſociety we call the church. To concern men as 
men ſupernaturally, is to concern them as duties, which belong of neceſſity to all, and 
yet could not have been known by any to belong unto them unleſs God had opened 


them himſelf; in as much as they do not depend upon any natural ground at all out of 


which they may be deduced, but are appointed of God to ſupply thè defect of thoſe na- 
tural ways of ſalvation, by which we are not now able to attain thereunto. The church 
being a {ſupernatural ſociety, doth differ from natural ſocieties in this, that the perſons un- 
to whom we aſſociate our ſelves in the one, are men, ſimply confidered as men; but 
they to whom we be joined in the other are God, angels, and holy men. Again, the 
church being both a ſociety, and a ſociety ſupernatural ; altho as it is a ſociety, it have 
the ſelf-lame original grounds which other politick ſocieties have, namely, the natural 
inclination which all men have unto ſociable life, and conſent to ſome certain bond of 
aſſociation : which bond is the law that appointeth what kind of order they ſhall be 
aſſociated in; yet unto the church, as it is a ſociety ſupernatural, this is peculiar ; that 

art of the bond of their aſſociation which belongs to the church of God, muſt be a 
NE eee which God himſelf hath revealed concerning that kind of worſhip which 


his people ſhall do unto him. The ſubſtance of the ſervice of God therefore, ſo far 


forth as it hath in it any thing more than the law of reaſon doth teach, may not be in- 
vented of men, as it is amongſt the heathens; but muſt be received from God himſelf, 
as always it hath been in the church, ſaving only when the church. hath been forgetful 
of her duty. Wherefore to end with a general rule concerning all the laws which God 
hath tied men unto : thoſe laws divine that belong, whether naturally or ſupernaturally, 
either to men as men, or to men as they live in politick ſociety, or to men as they are 
of that politick ſociety which is the church, without any further reſpect had unto any 


ſuch variable accident, as the eſtate of men, and of ſocieties of men, and of the church 


1. 18 1 
Their fear to- 
wards me was 
taught by the 
precept of men. 


it ſelf in this world, is ſubject unto; all laws that fo belong unto men, they belong for 
ever, yea, altho they be — laws, unleſs being 1 God himſelf which made 

them, alter them. 1 he reaſon is, becauſe the ſubject or matter of laws in general, is 
thus far forth conſtant: which matter is that for the ordering whereof laws were inſtityr 
ted. and being inſtituted are not changeable without cauſe, neither can they have cauſe of 
change, when that which gave them their firſt, inſtitution remaineth for ever one and the 
ſame. On the other ſide, laws that were made for men or ſocieties or churches in regard 


* 


of their being ſuch, as they do not always continue, but may perhaps be clean otherwile 


awhile after, and ſo; may require to be otherwiſe ordered than before; the laws of God 
himſelf, which are of this nature, no man endued wich common ſenſe will erer de to, 
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be of a different conſtitution from the former, in reſpect of the ones conſtancy and the: 
mutability of the other. And this doth ſeem to have been the very cauſe why ſaint John apoc. 14 c. 
doth ſo peculiarly term the doctrine that teacheth ſalvation by Jelus Chriſt, evangelium Ru, dex 5 
æternum, an eternal goſpel; becauſe there can be no reaſon wherefore the publiſhing ; por 5 


thereof ſhould be taken away, and any other inſtead of it proclaimed, as long as the 7 #ſp g w 


world doth continue: whereas the whole law. of rites and ceremonies, altho delivered %, fi 
with ſo great ſolemnity, is notwithſtanding clean abrogated, in as much as it had but 22. og 


temporary cauſe of God's ordaining it. But that we may at the length conclude this firſt Tra, in 


eneral introduction unto the nature and original birth, as of all other laws. ſo likewiſe ; . | 


£78 N Ab ſus, 


of thoſe which the ſacred ſcripture containeth, concerning the author whereof, even in Se, ,, 


infidels have confeſſed, that he can neither err nor deceive; albeit, about things eaſy ©#*5, 5” 
and manifeſt unto all men by common ſenſe there needeth no higher conſultation, be- lat is gue” 

cauſe as a man whoſe wiſdom is in weighty affairs admired, would take it in ſome diſ-'z Poli. 

dain to have his counſel ſolemnly asked about a toy; ſo the meanneſs of ſome things is 

ſuch, that to ſearch the ſcripture of God for the ordering of them were to derogate from 

the reverend authority and dignity of the ſcripture, no leſs than they do by whom ſcrip- 

tures are in ordinary talk very idly applied unto vain and childiſh trifles: yet better it 

were to be ſuperſtitious, than profane; to take from thence our direction even in all 

things great or ſmall, than to wade thro matters of principal weight and moment, with- 4 

out ever caring what the law of God hath either for or againſt our deſigns. Concern- 

ing the cuſtom of the very Paynims, thus much $:rabo witneſſeth : (a) Men that are (a) Noh 

civil do lead their lives after one common law appointing them what to do. For that ** is was 
f otherwiſe a multitude ſhould with harmony amongſt them ſelves concur in the doing of hd Hebe 

one thing, ( for this is civilly to live) or that they ſhould in any fort manage community "8s $$ 5, 

of life, it xs not poſſible. Now laws or ſtatutes are of two ſorts. For they are either vo, Ter | 

received from gods, or elſe from men. And our antient predeceſſors did ſurely moſt ho- x3 3 
 #our and reverence that which was from the gods. For which cauſe, conſultation with ©! toe. 


oracles was a thing very uſual and frequent in their times. Did they make ſo much ra * 


account of the voice of their gods, which in truth were no gods; and ſhall we neglect woM]wkoSat 
the precious benefit of conference with thoſe oracles of the true and living God, where- J ©; =#* 
of ſo great ſtore is left to the church, and whereunto there is ſo free, ſo plain, and D 73 
eaſy acceſs for all men? (6) By thy commandments (this was David's confeſſion unto T&Feſua 
God) thou haſt made me wiſer than mine enemies. Again, I have had more under ſtand. E wm" 2 
ing than all my teachers, becauſe thy teſtimonies are my meditations. What pains would e Ard. 
not they have beſtowed in the ſtudy of theſe books, who travelled ſea and land to gain the 2. . % 
treaſure of ſome few days talk with men whoſe wiſdom the world did make any reckon- N , dee, 
ing of? (e) That little which ſome of the heathens did chance to hear concerning ſuch'#7g#o6 | 
matter as the ſacred ſcripture plentifully containeth, they did in wonderful fort affect eee 
their ſpeeches, as oft as they make mention thereof, are ſtrange, and ſuch as themſelves 4:z 21 
could not utter as they did other things, but ſtill acknowledged that their wits which necahs- 
did every where elſe conquer hardneſs, were with profoundneſs here over- matched. _ N 
Wherefore ſeeing that God hath endued us with ſenſe, to the end that we might perceive Cogr lib. 16. 
ſuch things as this preſent life doth need; and with reaſon, leſt that which ſenſe cannot 99 . 
reach unto, being both now and alſo in regard of a future eſtate hereafter neceſſary to be () vide Or- 
known, ſhould lie obſcure; finally, with the heavenly ſupport of prophetical revelation, Pei Carmina. 
which doth open thoſe hidden myſteries that reaſon could never have been able to find rich, Lag 
out, or to have known the neceſſity. of them unto our everlaſting good: uſe we the pre- T& ra 
cious gifts of God unto his glory and honour that gave them, ſeeking by all means to %ig, 
know What the will of our God is; what righteous deter in z bis ſight what holy, 4 % © 
perfect and good, that e truly and faithfully do it. r 
16. Thus far therefore we have endeavoured in part to open, of what nature and force A concluſion, 
laws are, according unto their ſeveral kinds: the law which God with himſelf hath erer- Hen inf how 
| nally ſet down to follow in his own works: the law which he hath made for: his crea- ah to be 
tures to keep: the law of natural and neceſſary agents: the law which angels in heaven cauſe in queſ- 
obey : the law whereunto by the light of reaſon, men find themſelves bound, in that 
they are men: the law which they make by compoſition for multitudes and politick ſo- 
cieties of men to be guided by: the law which belongeth unto each nation: the law 
that concerneth the fellowſhip: of all: and laſtly, the law which God himſelf hath ſuper- 
naturally revealed. It mi e e have been more popular, and more laulible 
to vulgar ears, if this firſt diſcourſe had been ſpent Aae the force of laws, in 
ſhewing the great neceſſity of them when they are good. and in aggravating their offence, - 
by whom publick laws are injuriouſly traduced. But for 3 as with ſuch kind of 
matter, the paſſions of men are rather ſtirred one way or other, than their knowledge 


any 
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any way ſet forward unto che tryal of that whereof there is doubt made; I have there- 
fore turned aſide from that heaten path, and choſen, tho a leſs eaſy, yet a more profi- 
table way, in regard of the end we propoſe. Leſt therefore any man ſhould marvel 
5 whereunto all theſe things tend, the drift and purpoſe of all is this, even to ſhew in what 
Jam. 1. 17. manner, as every good and perfect gift, ſo this very gift of good and perſect laws is de- 
| rived from the father of lights, to teach men a reaſon why juſt and reaſonable laws are of 
ſo great force, of ſo great uſe in the world; and to inform their minds with ſome method 
of reducing the laws, whereof there is preſent controverſy, unto their firſt original cauſes, 
that ſo it may be in every particular ordinance thereby the better diſcerned, whether 
the ſame be reaſonable, juſt and righteous, or no. Is there any thing which can either 
be thorowly underſtood or ſoundly judged of, till the very firſt cauſes and principles from 
Arif, Phyſ. Which originally it N be made manifeſt ? If all parts of knowledge have been 
|. 1. cap. 1. thought by wiſe men to be then moſt orderly delivered and proceeded in, when they are 
drawn to their firſt original; ſeeing that our whole queſtion concerneth the quality of 
eccleſiaſtical laws, let it not ſeem a labour ſuperfluous, that in the entrance thereunto, all 
theſe ſeveral kinds of laws have been conſidered ; in as much as they all concur as prin- 
ciples, they all have their forcible operations therein, altho not all in like apparent and- 
manifeſt manner: by means whereof it cometh to pals, that the force which they have, 
is not obſerved of many. Eaſier a great deal it is for men by law to be taught what 
they ought to do, than inſtructed how to judge as they ſhould do of law; the one being a 
thing which belongeth generally unto all; the other, ſuch as none but the wiſer and more 
Arift. Ethic. judicious ſort can perform. Yea, the wiſeſt are always touching this point the readieſt 
10. 7% eva to acknowledge, that ſoundly to judge of a law is the weightieſt thing which any man 
ebay, pwiſtroy. : N 1 ; 
Tazelligie de can take upon him. But if we will give judgment of the laws under which we live; firſt, 
legum qualizate let that law eternal be always before our eyes, as being of principal force and moment 
jua1cum. to breed in religious minds a dutiſul eſtimation of all laws, the uſe and benefit whereof 
we ſee; becauſe there can be no doubt, but that laws apparently good, are (as it were) 
\.. . things copied out of the very tables of that high everlaſting law, even as the book of 
Prov. 8.15- that law hath ſaid concerning it ſelf, Byme kings reign, and by me princes decree juſtice. 
= Not as if men did behold that book, and acccordingly frame their laws; but becauſe 
it worketh in them, becauſe it diſcovereth, and (as it were) readeth it ſelf to the world 
by them, when the laws which they make are righteous. Furthermore, altho we per- 
ceive not the goodneſs of laws made; nevertheleſs, ſith thi 4 in themſelves may have 
that which we peradventure diſcern not; ſhould not this breed a fear into our hearts how 
we ſpeak or judge in the worſt part concerning that, the unadviſed diſgrace whereof may 
be no mean diſhonour to him towards whom we profeſs all ſubmiſſion and awe ? Surely 
there muſt be very manifeſt iniquity in laws; againſt which we ſhall be able to juſtity 
our contumelious invectives. The chiefeſt root whereof, when we uſe them without cauſe, 
is ignorance how laws inferior are derived from that ſupreme or higheſt law. The firſt 
that receive impreſſion from thence are natural agents, The law of whoſe operations 
might be haply thought leſs pertinent, when the queſtion is about laws for human ac- 
tions, but that in thoſe very actions which moſt ſpiritually and ſupernaturally concern 
men, the rules and actions of natural operations r their force. What can be more 
immediate to our ſalvation, than our perſuaſion concerning the law of Chriſt towards his 
church? What greater aſſurance of love towards his church, than the knowledge of that 
myſtical union, whereby the church is become as near unto Chriſt as any one part of his 
fleſh is unto other? That the church being in ſuch ſort his, he muſt needs protect it; 
what proof more ſtrong, than if a manifeſt law ſo require, which law it is not poſſible for 
 , Chriſt to violate? And what other law doth the apoſtle for this alledge, but ſuch as is 
Epheſ. 5. 29. both common unto Chriſt with us, and unto us with other things natural; No man hateth 
Eis own fleſh, but doth love and cheriſpit? The axioms of that law therefore, whereby 
natural agents are guided, have their uſe in the moral, yea even in the 23 actions 
of men, and conſequently in all laws belonging unto men howſoever. Neither are the 
angels themſelves fo far ſevered from us in their kind and manner of working, but that 
between the law of their heavenly operations and the actions of men in this our ſtate of 
| mortality, ſuch correſpondence there is as maketh it expedient to know in ſome ſort the 
| Apoc, 15. 10. one for the others more perfect direction. Would angels acknowledge themſelves fel- 
low-ſervants with the ſons of men, but that both having one Lord, there muſt be ſome 
kind of law which is one and the fame to both, whereunto their obedience being perfecter, 
| is to our weaker both a pattern and a ſpur? Or would the x aking of that 
x Per. 1. 1. which belongeth unto ſaints as they are linked together in the bond of ſpiritual ſociety, 
Ephel. 3. 10. ſo often make mention how angels are therewith delighted, if in things publickly done 


eren by che church we are not ſomewhat to reſpect what the angels of heaven do ? Vea. 0 


A 


far hath the ap ſtle faint Paul proceeded, as to ſignify that even ibour th cord gides 
of the chef. which ſerve but for comelinels, ome regard is to be had bf, angels, who i cor. 11. 10 
beſt like us when we are moſt like unto them in all parts of decent demeanour. So that 


aw of angels we cannot judge altogether impertinent unts the affairs of the church 
l Ou largeneſs of 28 how men do find out what things reaſon bindeth them 
of neceſſity to obſerve, and what it guideth them to chuſe in things which are left as 
arbitrary; the care we have had to declare the different nature of laws which ſeverallyx 
concern all men, from ſuch as belong unto men either any or Fe aſſociated; 
ſuch as pertain to the fellowſhip which nations, or which chriſtian nations have amongſt 
themſelves ; and in the laſt place, fuch as concerning every or 2 of theſe, God himſelf 
hath revealed by his holy word; all ſerveth but to make manifeſt, that as the actions of 
men are of ſundry diſtinct kinds, ſo the laws thereof muſt accordingly be diſtinguiſh'd. 
There are in men operations, ſome natural, ſome rational, ſome ſupernatural; ſome poli- 
tick, ſome finally eccleſiaſtical : which if we meaſure not each by his own proper law, 
whereas the things themſelves are ſo different, there will be in our underſtanding and 
judgment of them, confuſion. , As that firſt error ſheweth whereon our oppoſites in this 
cauſe have grounded themſelves: for as they rightly maintain, that God muſt; be glori- 
fied in all things, and that the actions of men cannot tend unto his glory unleſs they be 
framed after his law; ſo it is their error to think that the only law which God hath ap- 
pointed unto men in that behalf is the ſacred ſcripture. By that which we work natu- Pſal. 148. 7, 
rally, as when we breathe, ſleep, move, we ſet forth the glory of God as natural agents 8. 
do, albeit we have no expreſs purpoſe to make that our end, nor any adviſed determina- 
tion therein to follow a law, but do that we do (for the moſt part) not as much as think- 
ing thereon. In reaſonable and moral actions another law taketh place; a law, by the ob- Rom. 1. 21. 
\. ſervation whereof we glorify God in fuch fort, as no creature elſe under man is able to 
do; becauſe other creatures have not judgment to examine the quality of that which is 
done by them, and therefore in that they do they neither can accuſe nor approve them- Rom. 2. 15. 


ſelves. Men do both as the apoſtle teacheth; yea, thoſe men which have no written — 


law of God to ſhew what is good or evil, carry written in their hearts the univerſal law of 

mankind, the law of reaſon, whereby they judge as by a rule which God has given 

unto all men for that purpoſe. The law of reaſon doth ſomewhat direct men how to ho- 

nour God as their creator; but how to glorify God in ſuch ſort as is required, to the end 

he may be an everlaſting ſaviour, this we are taught by divine law, which law both aſcer- 

taineth the truth, and ſupplieth unto us the want of that other law. So that in moral ac- 
tions, divine law helpeth exceedingly the law of reaſon to guide man's life; but in ſuper- 

natural, it alone guideth. Proceed we further, let us place man in ſome publick ſociety 

with others, whether civil or ſpiritual ; and in this cafe there is no remedy, but we muſt 

add yet a farther law. Foraltho, even here likewiſe, the laws of nature and reaſon be of 

neceſſary uſe ; yet ſomewhat over and beſides them is neceſſary, namely, human and 

5 law, together with that law which is of commerce between grand ſocieties, the 

aw of nations, and of nations chriſtian. For which cauſe, the law of God hath like- 

wile ſaid, Let every ſoul be ſubject to the higher, powers. The publick power of all ſo- Rom. 13. 1. 

cieties is above every ſoul contained in the _ ocieties. And the principal uſe of that 

power is to give laws unto all that are under it; which laws in ſuch caſe we muſt obey, 

unleſs there be reaſon ſhewed which may neceſſarily inforce, that the law of reaſon or of 

God doth enjoin the contrary : becauſe except our own private and but probable reſo- 

lutions be by the law of publick determinations over-rul'd, we take away all poſſibility 

of ſociable lite in the 3 A plainer example whereof than our ſelves we cannot have. 
_ How cometh it to paſs, that we are at this preſent day fo rent with mutual contentions, 
and that the church is ſo much troubled about the polity of the church? No doubt, if 
men had been willing to learn how many laws their actions in this life are ſubject unto, 
and what the true force of each law is, all theſe controverſies might have died the very 
day they were firſt brought forth. It is both commonly faid, and truly, that the beſt 
men otherwiſe are not always the beſt in regard of fociety. The reaſon whereof is, for 
that the law of mens actions is one, if they be reſpected only as men; and another, 
when they are conſidered as parts of a politick body. Many men there are, than whom nav 5 2, 
nothing is more commendable when they are ſingled ; and yet in ſociety with others, 4 79% cixei- 
none leſs fit to anſwer the duties which are looked for at their hands. Vea, I am perſua- jj,” r " 
ded, that of them, with whom in this cauſe we ſtrive, there are whoſe betters among 3a, d = 
men would be hardly found if they did not live amongſt men, but in ſome wilderneſs by nes $72e9v 
themſelyes. The cauſe of which their diſpoſition ſo unframable unto ſocieties wherein — 
they live is, for that they diſcern not 4 whar place and force theſe ſeveral kinds of lib. 5. cap. 3. 
laws ought to have in all their actions. Is their queſtion either concerning the regiment 
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1 EcolESsIASTICAL POI ITI.  Boblef 
of the church in general, or about conformity between one church and another, br of 
ceremonies, offices, powers, juriſdictions in our own church? of all theſe things, the: 


judge by that rule which they frame to themſelves with ſome ſhe w of probability 4 and 


what ſeemeth in that ſort conyenient, the fame they think themſelves bound to practiſe ; 
the ſame by all means they labour mightily to uphold ; whatſoever any law of man to 
the contrary hath determined, they weigh it not. Thus by following the law of ptivate 
reaſon, where the law of publick ſhould take place, they breed diſturbance. For the 
better inuring therefore of men's minds with the true diſtinction of laws, and of their 
ſeveral force. PO to the different kind and quality of our actions, it ſhall not per- 
Job 34. 3. adventure be amiſs to thew in ſome one example, how they ſhall take place. To Keel 10 
Plal. 145. 15, further, let but that be conſidered, than which there is not any thing more familiar unto 
26. us, our food. What things are food, and what are not, we judge naturally by ſenſe; 
neither need we any other law to be our director in that behalf than the ſelffame which 
is common unto us with beaſts. But when we come to conſider of food, as of à benefit 
+ *  { Which God of his bountequs goodneſs has provided for all things living; the law of rea- 
fon doth here require the duty of thankfulneſs at our hands towards him, at whoſe hands 
we haye it. And leſt appetite in the uſe of food ſhould lead us beyond that which is meet, 
we owe in this caſe obedience to that law of reaſon, which teacheth mediocrity in meats 
and drinks. The fame things divine law teacheth alſo, as at large we have ſhewed it 
doth all parts of moral duty, whereunto we all of neceſſity ſtand bound, in regard of 
the life to come. But of certain kinds of food the Jews ſometimes had, and we our 
15 ſelves likewiſe have a myſtical, religious aud fupernatural uſe; they of their paſchal lamb 
and oblations; we of our bread and wine in the euchariſt: which uſe none but divine 
law could inſtitute. Now as we live in civil ſociety, the ſtate of the commonwealth 
wherein we live both may and doth require certain laws concerning food; which laws, 
ſaving only that we are members of the commonwealth where they are of force, we 
1houldgeed to reſpect as rules of action; whereas now in their per and kind they muſt 
be Need and obeyed. Vea, the ſelf-fame matter is alſo a ſubject wherein ſometime 
eccleſiaſtical laws have place; ſo that unleſs we will be authors of confuſion in the church, 
our private diſcretion, which otherwiſe might guide us a contrary way, muſt here ſubmit 
it ſelf to be that way guided, which the publick judgment of the church hath thought 
better. In which caſe, that of Zonaras concerning faſts may be remembered. Faſtings 


act 
A. 


O. & 14200 1 ; = 3 
* l, zr are good, but let good things be done in rg and convenient manner. He that trau 25 
of 


ag _ x” ſeth in bis faſting the orders of the holy fathers, the poſitive laws of the churc 
in can. apoſt. Chriſt, muſt be plainly told, fhat goos 1 do boſe the grace of their goodneſs, when 
66. in good fort they are not per formed. And as here men's private fancies muſt give place 
to the higher judgment of that church, which is in authority a mother over them; ſo 
the very actions of whole churches have, Tn regard of commerce and fellowſhip with o- 
ther churches, been ſubject to laws concerning food, the contrary upto which laws had 
elſe been thought more convenient for them to obſerve ; as by that/order of abſtinence. 
Acts 15. 20. from things ſtrangled and blood may appear; an order grounded upon that fellowſhip which 
| the churches of the Gentiles had with the Fews. Thus we ſee howeven one and the ſelf. 
ſame thing is under divers conſiderations conveyed thro many laws; and that to meaſure 
by any one kind of law all the actions of men, were to confound the admirable order 
wherein God hath diſpoſed all laws, each as in nature, ſo in degree, diſtinct from other. 
Wherefore that here we may briefly end: Of law there can be no leſs acknowledged. 
than that her ſeat is the boſom of God, her voice the harmony of the world: all things 
in heaven and earth do her 20mg the very leaſt as feeling her care, and the greateſt as 
not exempted from her power : both angels, and men, and creatures of what condition 
ſoever, tho each in different ſort and manner, yet all with uniform conſent admiring 
her as the mother of their peace and joy. | 5 
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Concerning their firſt. poſition who urge reformation in the 
church of England ; namely, that ſcripture is the only rule 
of all things, which in this life may be done by men. 
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The matter contained in this ſecond book. 


1. A anſwer to their. firſt proof brought out of ſcripture, Prov. 2. 9. 
2. To their ſecond, 1 Cor. 10. 31. | 
3. To their third, 1 Tim. 4. 5: 5 | 

4+ To their fourth, Rom. 14. 27. 3 „„ : 

5. To their proofs out of fathers, who diſpute negatively from the authority of holy ſcripture; 

6. To their proof, by the ſcripture's cuſtom of diſputing from divine authority negatively. RD 
7. An examination of their opinion concerning the force of arguments taken from human authority for the 
ordering of mens actions and per ſuaſions. | 

8. A declaration what the truth is in this matter; 
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S that which in the title hath been proper for the matter whereof we 
treat is only the eccleſiaſtical law whereby we are governed; ſo neither 
is it my purpoſe to maintain any other thing than that which there- 
in truth and reaſon ſhall approve. - For concerning the dealings of men 

who adminiſter government, andunto whom the execution of that law 

| belongeth, they have their judge who ſitteth in heaven, and before 
whoſe tribunal-ſeat they are accountable for whatſoever abuſe or corruption, which (be- 
ing worthily miſliked in this church) the want either of care or of conſcience in them hath 
bred. We are no patrons of thoſe things therefore, the beſt defence whereof is i eedy 
redreſs and amendment. That which is of God we defend to the uttermoſt of that a- 
bility which he hath given: that which is otherwiſe, let it wither even in the root front 
whence it hath ſprung. Wherefore all theſe abuſes being ſevered and ſet apart, which 
riſe from the corruption of men, and not from the laws themſelves; come we to thoſe 
things which in the very whole entire form of our church-polity have been (as we per- 
ſuade our ſelves) injuriouſly blamed by them who endeavour to overthrow the ſame, 
and inſtead thereof to eſtabliſh a much worſe ; only thro a ſtrong miſconceit they have, 
chat the ſame is grounded on divine authority. Now, whether it be that thfo an earneſt 
longing deſire to ſee things brought to a peaceable end ; I do but irhagine the matters 
Whereof we contend to be fewer than indeed they are; ot elſe for that in truth they are 
fewer when they come to be diſcuſs d by treaſon than otherwiſe they ſeem when by heat 
of contention they are divided into * ſlips, and of every branch an heap is made: 

2 ſure· 


36 EccLESIASTICAL PoLITY. Book II. 
ſurely, as now we have drawn them together, chuſing out thoſe things which are requi- 
ſite to be ſeverally all diſcuſs d, and omitting ſuch mean ſpecialities as are likely (without 
any great labour) to fall afterwards of themſelves: I know no cauſe why either the 
number or the length of theſe controverſies ſhould diminiſh our hope of ſeeing them end 
with concord and love on all fides ; which of his infinite love and goodneſs the father 
of all peace and unity grant. Unto which ſcope that our endeayour may She more 
directly tend, it ſeemeth fitteſt that firſt thoſe things be examin d, which are 
from whence the reſt that enſue have grown. Ang of ſuch the moſt generaF i 
wherewith we are here to make our entrance: *a queſtion not nel, oy U. think) 
any where in other churches, and therefore in ours the more likely to be ſoon (I truſt) 
determined; the rather for that it hath grown from no other root than only a deſire to 
enlarge the neceſſary uſe of the word of God; which deſire hath begotten an error, 
inlarging it further than (as we are perſuaded) ſoundneſs of truth will bear. For where- 

T. c. l 1. 7. as God hath left ſundry kinds of Jaws unto men, and by all thoſe Jaws the actions of 

$9, 60. men are in ſome ſort directed; they hold that one only law, the ſcripture, muſt be the 

rule to direct in all things, even ſo far as to the taking up of a ruſh or ſtraw. About 
which point there ſhould not need any queſtion to grow, and that which is grown might 
e if they did yield but to theſe two reſtraints. The firſt is, not to extend 
the actions whereof they ſpeak, ſo low as that inſtance doth import of taking up a 
ſtraw, but rather keep themſelves at the leaſt within the compaſs of moral actions, ac- 
tions which have in them vice or virtue: The ſecond, not to exact at our hands for 
every action the knowledge of ſome ond of 59 05 out of which we ſtand bound, 
to deduce it, as by divers teſtimonies they ſeek to enforce ; but rather as the truth Fe. 
lo to acknowledge, that it ſufficeth if ſuch actions be framed according to the law of 
reaſon ; the general axioms, rules and principles of which law, being ſo frequent in 
holy ſcripture; there is no let but in that regard, even out of ſcripture, tach- du es may 
be deduced by ſome kind of conſequence (as by long circuit of deduction it may be 
that even all truth, out of any truth, may be concluded) howbeit no man bound 
in ſuch ſort to deduce all his actions out of ſcripture, as if either the place be to him 
unknown whereon they may be concluded, or the reference unto that place not 
preſently conſidered of the action, ſhall in that reſpect be condemned as unlawful. In 
this we diſſent, and this we are preſently to examine. 28 


The firſt pre-. I. In all parts of knowledge, rightly ſo termed, things moſt general are moſt ſtrong. 
tended proof Thus it muſt be, inaſmuch as the certainty of our perſuaſion touching particulars, de- 
f the firſt F pms 8 Particuiats, de. 
rade eee altogether upon the credit of thoſe generalities out of which they grow. Al- 
poſition out : as pang p wall r Wr i 
of ſcripture, beit therefore every cauſe admit not ſuch infallible evidence of proof, as leaveth no 
Prov. *- ©: poſſibility of doubt or ſcruple behind it; yet they who claim the general aſſent of the 
5 27 whole world unto that which they teach, and do not fear ” give me hard and K | 
that the word ſentence upon as many as refuſe to embrace the fame, muſt have ſpecial regard that 
of God con- their firſt foundations and grounds be more than ſlender probabilities. This whole 
ſoever things queſtion, which hath been moved about the kind of church-regiment, we could nor but 
can fall into. for our own reſolution fake endeavour to unrip and ſift ; following therein as near as 
© i We might, the conduct of that judicial met od which ſeryeth beſt for invention of 
For ſo Solomon truth. By means whereof having found this the head theorem of all their diſcopries, 
faith in the e. who plead for the change of eccleſiaſtical government in England, namely, thak the 
of the Pro- ſcripture of God is in ſuch ſort the rule of human attions, that ſimply what ſbever we 
7 My en, do, and are not by it directed thereunto, the ſame M 22 we . it 2 that che 
> af, Proofs hereof be weighed. Be they of weight ſufficient or otherwiſe, it is not ours 
* 2 = judge and e only — 4 difficulties there are which as yet with-hold our 
420 pb aſſent till we be further and better ſatisfied, I hope, no indifferent amongſt them will 
and judgment, corn or refuſe to hear. Firſt therefore, whereas _y alledge, that wiſdom doth teach 
and equity, men every good way ; and have thereupon inferred that no way is good in any kind 
wy 2 of action unleſs wiſdom do by ſcrigga lead unto it; ſee they not plainly how they 
reſtrain the manifold ways which wiſdom hath to teach men by, unto one only way of 
teaching, which is by ſcripture? The bounds of wiſdom are large, and within them 
much is contained. Wiſdom was Adam's inſtructor in paradiſe : wiſdom endued 7 
the fathers who lived before the law, with the knowledge of holy things; by the wiſ. 
dom of the law of God David 1955 to excel others; in underſtanding, and Some 
likewiſe to excel David by the ſelf-fame wiſdom of God, teaching him many t 18 


Plal. 119. 95 


beſides the law. The ways of well-doing are in number even as many, as are 8 7! 
of voluntary actions; ſo that whatſoever we do in this world, and may do it ill we 


ſhew our ſelves therein by well-doing to be wiſe. Now if wiſdom did reach RS 5 
ſcripture not only all the ways that are right and good in ſome certain * accor 


to 
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to that of (a) St. Paul, concerning the uſe of {cripture, but did ſumply without any (a) 2 Tim. 3. 
manner of 93 reſtraint, or diſtinction, teach eyery way of doing well; there is = 1 
no art but ſcripture ſhould teach it, becauſe every art doth teach the way how to do ſome - /iriprure is gi. 
thing or other well. To teach men therefore wiſdom. profeſſeth, and to teach them e- „ by inſpira- 


a tion of God, 
very good Way; but not every good Way by one way of teaching. Whatſoever either and i- proſita- 


men on earth, or the angels of heaven do know, it is as a drop of that unemptiable foun- Cl te teach, te 


tain of wiſdom; which wiſdom hath diverſly imparted her treaſures unto the world. As 8 Fa 
her ways are of ſundry kinds, ſo her manner of teaching is not merely one and the ſame. huet in 
Some things ſhe openeth by the ſacred books of ſcripture; ſome things by the glorious 1 
works of nature; with ſome things ſhe inſpireth them from above by Ipiritual influence; G may be 
in ſome things ſhe leadeth and traineth them only by worldly experience and practice. We e, being 
may not ſo in any one ſpecial kind admire her that we diſgrace her in any other; but let ares 72 
all or ways be according unto their place and degree ar. YL works, "He 


meaneth all 
and only thoſe 


good works which belong unto us as we are men of God, and which unto ſalvation are neceſſary. Or if we underftand by men of God 


God's miniſters, there is not required in them an univerſal skill of every good work or way, but an hability to teach whatſoever men are 
bound to do that they may be ſaved : and with this kind of knowledge the ſcripture ſufficeth to furniſh them as touching matter. | 


2. That a// things be done to the glory F God, the bleſſed apoſtle (it is true) exhor- The fecond 
teth. The glory of God is the admirable excellency of that virtue divine, which being Aae. uot 
made manifeſt, cauſeth men and angels to extol his greatneſs, and in regard thereof to 5 Cor 10,31. 
fear him. By being glorified, it is not meant, that he doth receive any augmentation of 20%. 

lory at our hands; but his name we glorify, when we teſtify our acknowledgment of faith, : 
2 glory. Which albeit we moſt effectually do by the virtue of obedience ; nevertheleſs whether we ear 
it may be perhaps a queſtion, whether faint Paul did mean that we ſin as oft as ever RES 
we go about any thing without an expreſs intent and purpoſe to obey God therein. He 4, we muft do 
faith of himſelf, I do in all things pleaſe all men, ſeeking not my own commodity, but * 7 
rather the good f many, that they may be ſaved. Shall it hereupon be thought, that e 
faint Paul did not move either hand or foot, but with expreſs intent even thereby to fur- glorify God in 
ther the common falyation of men? We -move, we ſleep, we take the cup at the hand #7 1ins but 
of our friend, a number of Tings we oftentimes do only to fatisfy ſome natural deſire, bas 
withour preſent, _— and actual reference unto any commandment of God. Unto 9Þ*dicnce bur 
his glory even theſet ee ich 
morally and ſpiritually we do. For by every effect proceeding from the molt concealed ment and = 
inſtincts of nature, his power is made manifeſt. But ir doth not therefore follow, that of erge- 
neceſſity we ſhall fin unleſs we expreſly intend this in every ſuch particular. But be it a followerh chat 
ing which requireth no more than only our general nfs willingneſs to pleaſe the word of - 
God in all things, or be it a matter wherein we cannot ſo glorify the name of God as we Seen 

ſhould without an actual intent to do him in that particular ſome ſpecial obedience; yet his actions. 
for any thing there is in this ſentence alledged to he contrary, God may be glorify d by 

obedience, and obey'd by performance of his will, and his will be performed with an ac- 
tual intelligent deſire to fulfil that law which maketh known what his will is, altho no 
ſpecial clauſe or ſentence of ſcripture be in every ſuch action ſer before mens eyes to war- 
rant it, For ſcripture is not the only law whereby God hath opened his will touching all 
things that may be done; but there are other kinds of laws which notify the will of God, 
as in the former book hath been proved at large: nor is there any law of God, where- 
unto he doth not account our obedience his glory. Dotherefore all things unto the glo- 
5 of God, (faith the apoſtle) be inofen ſive both to the Fews and Grecians, and the 
church of God; even as [ Pleaſe all men in all things, not ſeeking my own commodity, 
but manyes, that they may be ſaved. In the leaſt thing done diſobediently towards God, 
or oftenſively againſt the good of men, whoſebenefit we oughtto ſeek for as for our own, 
we plainly thew that we do got acknowledge God to be ſuch as indecd he is, and conſe- 
quently that we glorify him not. This the bleſſed apoſtle teacheth ; but doth any apof- 
tle teach that we cannot glorify God otherwiſe than only in doing what we find that Cod 
in ſcripture commandeth us to do? The churches diſperſed amongft the heathen in the 
calt part of the world are by the apoſtle ſaint Peter RS to have their can der ſatiom ; pet. x, 12. 
hone tags + the gentiles, that they which ſpeak evil of them as of evil-dcers, might 

by the good cut which they ſhould ſee, glovify God in the day of viſitation. As lang 
as that which chriſtians did was good, and no way ſubject unto juſt reproof, their virtuous 
CoNVENation was a mean to work the heathens converſion unto Chriſt. Seeing therefore 
this been a thing altogether impoſſible, but that infidels themſelves did diſcern in mat- 
ters of lite and converſation, when believers did well and when otherwiſe; when they 
gloritiePtheir heavenly father, and when not: it followeth, that ſome things Vier 


ings are done which we naturally perform, and not only that which the command- 
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God is glorified, may be ſome other way known than only by the ſacred ſcripture ; of which 
ſcripture the gentiles being utterly ignorant, did notwithſtanding judge rightly of the 
ty of chriſtian mens actions. Moſt certain it is, that nothing but only 'fin/doth 
Rom. 2. 34. diſhonour God. So that to glorify him in all things, is ro do nothing whereby the name 
of God may be blaſphemed ; nothing whereby the ſalvation of Few or Grecian, or any 
z Cor. 10. 32. jn the church of Chriſt, may be let or hindred ; nothing whereby his law is tranigreſſed. 
Nom. 2- 23. But the queſtion is, whether only ſcripture do ſhew whatloever God is glorified in? 
The third 3. Andtho meats and drinks be faid to be ſanctified by the word of God, dy prayer, 
_— yet neither is this a reaſon ſufficient to prove, that by ſcripture we muſt of neceſſity be 
1 _ aug that directed in every light and common thing which is incident unto any 5 of man's life. 
Only it ſheweth that unto us the word, that is to ſay, the goſpel of C riſt, having not 


38 


which ſaint 
Paut ſaid of gꝗelivered any ſuch difference of things clean and unclean, as the law of Mo/es did unto 


Sits, Ga the Jews, there is no cauſe but that we may uſe indifferently all things as long as we 
. beer, fanc- do not (like ſwine) take the benefit of them without a thankful acknowledgment of his 
by the word liberality and goodneſs by whoſe providence they are enjoyed. And therefore the apoſ- 
ot God, the tle gave warning before-hand to take heed of ſuch as ſhould enjoin to ahſtain from meats, 
—_—— = which God hath created to be received with thankſerving, by them which believe and 
all things now the truth. For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refuſed, if it be 
elle yharſe- received with thankſgiving, becauſe it is ſanctiſed by the word of God and prayer. 
che uſs of The goſpel, by not making many things unclean, as the law did, hath ſanctified thoſe 
7. C. l . ac. things generally to all, which particularly each man unto himſelf muſt fanctify by a reve- 
1 Tim. 4 rend and holy uſe. Which will hardly be drawn ſo far as to ſerve their purpoſe, who 
have imagined the word in ſuch ſort to ſanctify all things, that neither food can be taſted, nor 
raiment put on, nor in the world any thing done, but this deed muſt needs be fin in 

them which do not firſt know it r unto them by ſcripture before they do it. 
The fourth 4. But to come unto that which of all other things in ſcripture is moſt ſtood upon; 
1 „ that place of St. Paul, they ſay, is of all other moſt clear, where /peaking of 7hoſe things 
BY 2% which are called indifferent, in the end he concludeth, That whatſoever is not of faith, 
7. C. Lr. 5. 27. 3s ſin; but faith is not but in reſpett of the word of Cod; therefore whatſoever is 
not done by the word of God, is fin. Whereunto we anſwer, that albeit the name of 
faith being properly and ſtrictly taken, it muſt needs have reference unto ſome utter- 
ed word as the object of belief; nevertheleſs, ſith the ground of credit is the credibility 
| of things credited; and things are made credible, either by the known condition and 
Pfal. 19.8. quality of the utterer, or by the manifeſt likelihood of truth which they have in them- 
_ 3-14: ſelves; hereupon it riſeth, that whatſoever we are perſuaded of, the ſame we are gene- 
rally ſaid to believe. In which generality the object of faith may not ſo narrowly be re- 
1 pon 0 ſtrained, as if the ſame did extend no further than only to the ſcriptures of God. Tho 
(. Laith our Saviour) ye believe not me, believe my works, that ye may know and believe 
that the Father is in me, and JI in him. The other diſciples [aid unto Thomas, We 
have ſeen the Lord; but his anſwer unto them was, Except J ſee in his hands the print 
of the nails, and put my finger into them, I will not believe. Can there be any thing 
more plain, than that which by theſe two ſentences appeareth ; namely, That there 
may be a certain belief grounded upon other aſſurance than ſcripture ; any thing more 
clear, than that we are ſaid not only to believe the things which we know by another's 
Lo. relation, but even whatſoever we are certainly perſuaded of, whether it be by reaſon or 
(a) And if by ſenſe ? Foraſmuch therefore as (a) it is granted that ſaint Paul doth mean nothing elſe 
any wil ay, by faith, but only 4 full perſuaſion that that which we do is well done; againſt 
meaneth there Which kind of faith or perſuaſion, as faint Paul doth count it fin to enterprize any thing, 
5; er (5) ſo likewiſe ſome of the very heathen have taught, as Tully, That nothing ought 10 
3 — be done whereof thou doubteſt, whether it be right or wrong 's whereby it appearerh 
that that which that even thoſe which had no knowledge of the word of God, did ſee much of the equi- 
he dothis „ ty of this which the apoſtle requireth of a chriſtian man; I hope we ſhall nor ſeem al- 


well done, I | : 3 1.170% 22 
tant it: But together unneceſſarily to doubt of the ſoundneſs of their opinion, who think ſimply 


| ee Ec nothing but only the word of God can give us aſſurance in any thing we are to 
bur from F 8 do, and reſolve us that we do well. For might not the Fews have been fi rſuaded 
faith ? How that they did well to think (if they had fo thought) that in Chriſt God the Father was, 
can we eng  altho the only ground of this their faith had been the wonderful works they ſaw him 
ſure our ſelves do ? Might nor, yea, did not ? T homas fully in the end perſuade himſelf, that he did 


that we do | | | | | 5 a 
well, but whereas we have the word of God for our warrant? T. C. E £37: (5) What alſo” that ſome even of thoſe heathen ' 
men have taught, that nothing ought to be done, whereof thou doubteſt whether it be right or wrong; ? Whereby it appeareth, that ELF 
thoſe which had ho knowledge of.the word of God, did ſee much of the equity of this which the apoſtle requireth of a 3 1 1 2 
and that the chiefeſt difference is, that where they ſent men for the difference of good and evil to the light of reaſon, in ſue f 7 4 e 
apoſtle ſendeth them to the ſchool of Chriſt in his word, which only is able thro, faith to give them aſſurance and reſolution in their do- 


r 
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well to thitk that body which now was raiſed, to be the fame which had beef cnicified? © 
hou beheveſt, faith our Saviour. What ſcriptute had Tilly for his aſſurance ? Yer I no- | 
Thing doubt, but that they who alledge him, think he did well to ſet down in writing 

a thug ſo conſonant unto truth. Finally, we all believe that the ſeriptures of God are 

ficred, and that they have proceeded from God ; our ſelves we aſſure that we do right 


well in ſo believing. We have for chis point a demonſtration ſound and infallible. But N 
it is not the wor "of God which doth or poſſibly can aſſure us, that we do well to | 


think it his word. For if any one book of {cripture did give teſtimony to all; yet 

itil chat ſeripture Which glveth credit to the reſt; would require another {; ripture to give 

credit unto it; neither could we ever come unto any pauſe whereon to reſt our aſſurance 

this way: fo that unleſs beſide ſcripture, there were ſomething which might aſſure us 

that We do well, we could not think we do well; no, not in being aſſur d that ſcrip- 

itte is a facred and holy rule of well- doing. On which determination we might be con- 

tented to ſtay our ſelves without further proceeding herein, but that we are drawn on 

#nto a larger ſpeech by reaſon of their fo great earneſtneſs, who beat more and more upon . 

theſe laſt alledged words, as being of all other moſt pregnant. Whereas therefore they 

ſtill argue, That whereſoever faith is wanting, there is ſin; and, in every action not 1c. l. 2. 5. 58. 
commanded, faith is wanting ; ergo, in every action not commanded, there is ſm: 1 | 

world demand of them; firſt, foratmuch as the nature of things indifferent is neither to 

be commanded nor forbidden, bur left free and arbitrary; how there can be any thing 

indifferent, if for Want of faith fin be committed, when any thing not commanded is 
done ? So that of neceſſity they muſt add ſomewhat, and at leaſtwile thus ſer it down: 

In every action not commanded of God, or permitted with approbation, faith is wanting, 

and for want of faith there is fin. The next thing we are to enquire is, What thoſe 

things 'be which God permitteth with approbation, and how we may know them to be 

ſo permitted. When there are unto one end ſundry means; as for example, for the | Ta 
ſuſtenance of our bodies many kinds of food, many forts of raiment to clothe our naked- 

neſs, and fo in other things of like condition: here the end it ſelf being neceſſary, but not 

ſo any one mean thereunto; neceſſary that our bodies thould be both fed and clothed, 

howbeit no one kind of food or raiment neceſſary ; therefore we hold thele things free 

in their own nature and indifferent. The choice is left to our own diſcretion, except 1 
a principal bond of ſome higher diity remove the indifferency that ſuch things have in * 
themſelyes. Their indifferency is removed, if either we take away our own liberty, as "i 
Ananias did, for whom to have ſold or held his poſſeſſions it was indifferent, till his ſo- Ads 5 

lemn vow and promiſe unto God had ſtrictly bound him one only way; or if God him- 

ſelf have preciſely abridged the ſame, by ceffraining us unto, or by barting us from ſome 

one or more things of many, which otherwiſe were in themſelves altogether indifferent. 

Many faſhions of prieſtly attire there were, whereof Aaron and his ſons might have had xod.28. £343] 

their free choice without ſin, but that God expreſly tied them unto one. All meats ig- Levi. 11. 

different unto the Jeu, were it not that God by name excepted ſome, as {wines fleſh. | 

Impoſſible therefore it is that we ſhould otherwiſe think, chan that what thing 


God doth neither command nor forbid, the ſame he permitteth them with a probation 
E 1 A 5 oftle, 1 Cor, 6. 124 

erty 

in things indifferent; whereunto his anſwer is, that nevertheleſs, 400 Figs are not ex- 

Now in things, altho not commanded of God, yet lawful becauſe Ne are permitted, 
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| to do, then is not the thing indifferent, becauſe I muſt do what ſcripture requireth. 
They are all indifferent; I might take any; ſcripture doth not require of me to make 
bl any ſpecial choice of one; I do notwithſtanding make choice of one, my diſcretion 
19 teaching me ſo to do. A hard caſe, that hereupon I ſhould be juſtly condemned of fin. 
0 | Nor let any man think that following the judgment of natural diſcretion in ſuch caſes, 
we can have no aſſurance that we pleaſe God. For to the author and God of our nature, 
how ſhall any operation proceeding in natural fort, be in that reſpect unacceptable? The 
nature which Fimſelf hath given to work by, he cannot bur be delighted with, when 
we exerciſe the ſame any way, without commandment of his to the contrary. My de- 
fire is to make this cauſe ſo manifeſt, that if it were poſſible, no doubt or icruple con- 


cerning the fame might remain in any man's cogitation. Some truths there are, the ve- 
rity whereof time doth alter: as it is now true that Chriſt is riſen from the dead; which 
thing was not true at ſuch time as Chriſt was living on earth, and had not ſuffered. It 
would be known therefore, whether this which they teach concerning the ſinful ſtain 
Tol all actions not commanded of God, be a truth that doth now appertain unto us only, 
or a perpetual truth, in ſuch fort that from the firſt beginning of the world unto the laſt 
conſummation thereof it neither hath been, nor can be otherwiſe. I ſee not how they 
can reſtrain this unto any particular time, how they can think it true now, and not al. 
ways true, that in every action not commanded there is for want of faith fin. Then 
let them caſt back their eyes unto former generations of men, and mark what was done 
in the prime of the world. Seth, Enoch, Noah, Sem, Abraham, Fob, and the reſt 
that lived before any ſyllable of the law-of God was written, did they not ſin as much 
as we do in every action not commanded ? That which God is unto us by his facred 
Job 4. 19, Word, the ſame he was unto them by ſuch like means, as E/zphaz in Fob deſcribeth. If 
. therefore we ſin in every action which the ſcripture commandeth us not; it followeth 
that they did the like in all ſuch actions as were not by revelation from heaven exacted 
at their hands. Unleſs God from heaven did by viſion ſtill ſhew them what to do, they 
might do nothing, not eat, not drink, not fleep, not move. Yea, but even as in.dark- 
e nels, candle: light may ſerve to guide mens ſteps, which to uſe in the day were madneſs; 
ſo when God hath once delivered his law in writing, it may be they are of opinion, 
that then it muſt needs be ſin for men to do any thing which was not there commanded 
fort them to do, whatſoever they might do before. Let this be granted, and it ſhall 
hereupon plainly enſue, either that the light of ſcripture once ſhining in the world, all 
other light of nature is therewith in ſuch fort drowned, that now we need it not, nei- 
Arif. Pol. 1. ther may we longer uſe it; or if it ſtand us in any ſtead, yet as Ariſtotle ſpeaketh of 
men whom nature hath framed for the ſtate of ſervitude, ſay ing, They have reaſon [6 
far forth as to toncerve when others direct them, but little or none in directing them- 
ſelves by themſelves ; ſo likewiſe our natural capacity and judgment muſt ſerve us only 
for the right underſtanding of that which the Gerad {cripture teacheth. Had the pro- 
phets who ſucceeded Moſes, or the bleſſed apoſtles which followed them, been ſettled 
in this perſuaſion, never would they have taken ſo great pains in gathering togethe rna- 
tural arguments, thereby to teach the faithful their duties. To uſe unto them any other 
motive than Scriptum eft, Thus it is written, had been to teach them other grounds 
of their actions than ſcripture ; which, I grant, they alledge commonly, but not only. 
Only ſcripture they ſhould have alledged, had they been thus perſuaded, that fo far 
forth we do fin as we do any thing otherwiſe directed than by ſcripture. Saint Auguſtine 
August. Ex. 18. Was reſolute in points of chriſtianity to credit none, how godly and learned ſoever he 
were, unleſs he confirmed his ſentence by the ſcriptures, or by /ome reaſon not contrary 
to them. Let them therefore with faint Auguſtine reject and condemn that which is not 
grounded either on the ſcripture, or on ſome reaſon. not contrary to {cripture, and we 
are ready to give them our hands in token of friendly conſent with them. Fo 
The firſt ac. F. But againſt this it may be objected, and is, That the fathers do nothing more 
ſertior cache uſually in their books, than draw arguments from the ſcripture „ in reproof of 


voured to be : 1 en . er 
proved by the that which is evil; /eriptures teach it not, avoid it therefore. ele diſputes with the 


uſe of raking fathers are ordinary, neither is it hard to ſhew that the prophets themſelves have ſo rea. 


*:5vely from ſoned. Which arguments being ſound and good, it ſhould ſeem that it cannot be unſound 


the authority or evil to hold till the ſame aſſertion, againſt which hitherto we have diſputed. For 
of ſcripture; jf it ſtand with reaſon thus to argue, ſuch a thing is not taught us in 1 75 5 there 
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which kind of : i | Y 
diſputing is fore we may not receive or allow it ; how ſhould it ſeem unreaſonable to think 


_ in the that whatſoever we may lawfully do, the ſcripture by commanding it muſt make it law- 
ers. ful? But how far ſuch argurnents do reach, it ſhall the better appear by conſidering the 
matter wherein they have been urged. Firſt therefore this we conſtantly deny, that of 


ſo many teſtimonies as they are able to produce for the ſtrength of negative , 
! 


Book IL ECchESTASTTICAL Polity, 


any one doth generally (which is the point in queſtion) condemn either all opinions is 
falſe, or all actions as unlawful which the ſcripture teacheth us not. The moſt that can 
be collected out of them is only, that in ſome caſes a negative argument taken from 
5 ſcripture is ſtrong, whereof no. man endued with judgment can doubt. But doth the 
ſtrength of ſome negative argument prove this kind of negative argument * by force 
whereof all things are denied which ſcripture affirmeth not, or all things which ſcrip- 
ture preſcribeth not condemned The queſtion between us is concerning matter of 
action, what things are lawful or unlawful for men to do. The ſentences alledged dut of 
the fathers, are as peremptory, and as large in every reſpect for matter of opinion, as 
of action. Which argueth that in truth they never meant any otherwiſe to tie the one 
than the other unto var ex both being thereunto equally tied, as far as each is re- 
quired in the ſame kind of neceſſity unto ſalvation. If therefore it be not unlawful to 
know, and with full perſuaſion to believe much more than ſcripture alone doth teach; 
if it be againſt all ſenſe and reaſon to condemn the knowledge of ſo many arts and 
ſciences as are otherwiſe learned than in holy ſcripture, notwithſtanding the manifeſt 
es of antient catholick fathers, which ſeem to cloſe up within the boſom thereof 
manner of good and lawful knowledge; wherefore ſhould their words be thought 
more effectual to ſhew that we may not in deeds and practice, than they are to prove 
that in ſpeculation and knowledge we ought not to go any farther than the ſcripture ; 
which ſcripture being given to teach matters of belief, no leſs than of action, the fa- 
thers muſt needs be, and are even as plain againſt credit beſides the relation, as againſt 
ractice without the injunction of the ſcripture. Saint Auguſtinèe hath ſaid; V 7988 ze Aug. cont liter; 
be queſtion of Chriſt, or whether it be queſtion of his church, or of what thing ſoever ,- Ser s. 
the queſtion be; I ſay not, if we, but if an . from heaven ſhalltell us any thing beſide 
that you have received in the ſcripture under the law and the goſpel, let him be ac-, |, . 
curſed. In like fort Tertullian, We may not give our ſelves this liberty to bring in ſcripe. eee 
any thing of our will, nor chuſe any thing that | > 
other men bring in of their will; we have the T. C. J. 2. p. 81: Auguſtine ſaith, Whether, it be queſtion of 


; Chriſt, or whether it be queſtion of his church, &c. And leſt the 
apoſtles themſelves for authors, which them- anſwer ſhould reſtrain the general ſaying of Auguſtine, unto the 


| ſetves brought nothing of their own will 3 but doctrine of the goſpel, ſo that he would thereby ſhut out the diſci- 

the diſcipline which they received of Chriſt, cored 3 3 b _ be was => "with the 

they deliver d Faithfully unto the people; in words, We may not give our ſelves, & c. 

which place the name of diſcipline importeth not, — 

as they who alledge it would fain have it conſtrued, but as any man (who noteth the 

circumſtance of the place, and the occaſion of uttering the words) will eaſily acknow- 

| ledge, even the ſelf-fame thing it ſignifieth which the name of doctrine doth ; and as well 

might the one as the other there have been uſed. To help them farther, doth not 

faint Zerom, after the ſelſ. ſame manner, diſpute, We believe it not, becauſe we read it "rom: ©: 

not; yea, we ought not ſo much as to know the things which the book of the law con- . 

taineth not, faith faint Hilary. Shall we hereupon then conclude, that we may not Hilar. in 2/at: 

take knowledge of, or give credit unto any thing which ſenſe, or experience, or report, 3 

or art doth propoſe, unleſs we find the fame in {cripture ? No, it is too plain that ſo far 

to extend their ſpeeches, is to wreſt them againſt their true intent and meaning. To 

* any thing upon the church, requiring thereunto that religious aſſent of chriſtian 

belief, where with the words of the holy prophets are received; to urge any thing as 

part of that ſupernatural and celeſtially revealed truth which God hath taught, and not 

to ſhew it in ſcripture, this did the antient fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 

execrable. And thus as their ſpeeches were meant, ſo by us they muſt be reſtrained. 7. & 1: 4. 5. 8; 

As for thoſe alledged words of Cyprian, The chriſtian religion ſhall find, that out of Let him hear 
: | . what Cyprian 

this ſeripture rules of all doftrines have ſprung, and that from hence doth ſpring, gi, Toe 

and hither doth return what ſoever the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline doth contain: ſurely this chriftian re. 

place would neyer have been brought forth in this cauſe, if it had been but once read 142 7. 

over in the author himſelf out of whom it is cited. For the words are uttered concern- har, &c. 

ing that one principal commandment of love; in the honour whereof he ſpeaketh aſter 

this ſort: Surely this commandment containeth the law and the prophets, and in this , „ „ 

one word is the abridgement of all the volumes of ſcripture : this nature, and reaſon, CEL nom 

and the authority of thy word, O Lord, doth proclaim ; this we have heard out of thy tompleflitar e 

mouth ; herein the perfection of all religion doth conſiſt. This is the firſt command: 1919s & 

ment and the laſt : this being written in the book of life, is (as it were) an everlaſting omnium ſer: 

mina coarctantur. Hoc natura, hoc ratio, hoc, Domine, verbi tui clamat authoritas, hoc ex ore tuo audivimus, hic invenit ps anon | 

omnis religio. Primum eſt hoc mandatum & ultimum, hoc in libro vite conſcriptum indeficientem, ex hominibus, & angelis exhibet leftionem. 

Legat hoc unum verbum & in hoc mandato meditetur chriſtiana religio, & invenigt ex hac ſcriptura omnium doctrinarum regulas aman.iſſe, 

& anc naſci & huc reverts quicquid eccleſiaflica continet diſciplina, & in omnibus irritum eſſe & frivolum quitquid dilectio non confirmat. 
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leſſon both to men and angels. Let chriſtian religion read this one word, and meditate 
upon this commandment, and out of this ſeripture it ſhall find the rules of all learn- 
ing to have ſprung, and from. hence to have riſen, and hither to return, whatſoever 
the eccleſiaſtical diſtipline containeth ; and that in all things it is vam and bootleſs 
which charity confirmeth not. Was this a ſentence (trow you) of ſo great force to prove 
that ſcripture is the only rule of all the actions of men? Might they not hereby even as 
well prove, that one commandment of ſcripture is the only rule of all things, and fo ex- 
clude the reſt of the ſcripture, as now they do all means beſides ſcripture ? But thus it 
fareth, when too much deſire of contradiction cauſeth our ſpeech rather to paſs by num- 
Tertul. ib. de ber than to ſtay for weight. Well, but Tertullian doth in this caſe ſpeak yer more 
Monog. lainly : The /cripture (ſaith he) denieth what it noteth not; which are indeed the 

ene f x 

words of Tertullian. But what? the ſcripture reckoneth up the kings of 1/7acl, and 

amoneſt thoſe kings David ; the ſcripture reckoneth up the ſons of David, and amongſt: 
IC. 1.2. 5. 1. thoſe ſons Solomon. To prove that amongſt the kings of 1/-aet, there was no David 
args 5 but only one; no Solomon but one in the. ſons of David, Tertullian s ment will 
lan faith, that fitly prove. For inaſmuch as the ſcripture did propoſe to reckon up all ; it there were 
the ſcripture more, it would have named them. In this caſe the /e&prure doth deny the thing it 
denieth mat noteth not. Howbeit I could not but think that man to do me ſome piece of manifeſt 


42 


which it no- 


teh not. injury, which would hereby faſten upon me a general opinion, as if I did think the ſcrip- 

rure to deny the very reign of king Henry the eighth, becauſe it no where noteth that 

any ſuch king did reign. Tertullian s ſpeech is probable concerning ſuch matter as he 

there ſpeaketh of. There was, ſaith Tertullian, no ſecond Lamech lite to him that had 

tuo wives; the ſcripture denieth what it noteth not. As therefore it noteth one ſuch 

to have been in that age of the world; ſo had there been moe, it would by likelihood 

as well have noted many as one. What infer we now hereupon ? There was no ſecond 

Lamech ; the ſeripture denieth what it noteth not. Were it conſonant unto reaſon to 

divorce theſe two ſentences, the former of which doth ſhew how the latter is reſtrained, 

and not marking the former, to conclude by the latter of them, that ſimply whatſoever 

any man at this day doth think true is by the ſcripture denied, unleſs it be there affirmed 

to be true? I wonder that a caſe ſo weak and feeble hath been ſo much perſiſted in. 

But to come unto thoſe their ſentences wherein matters of action are more apparently 

T. C. JI. 2. p. 80. And that in indifferent things it is not enough touched. the name of Tertullian is as before. 10 

chat they ng pus againſt the word, but that — be according - here again pretended 5 who writing unto his wife 

the word, it may appear by other places, where he faith, that what- ULWO books, and exhorting her-in the one to live 

ace pleaſeth not the Lord, diſpleaſeth him, and with hurt is re- 4 widow, in caſe God before her ſnould take him 
ceived. Lib. 2. ad uxorem. | : : ; i 

© unto his mercy ; and in the other, if ſhe did 

| marry, yet not to join her ſelf to an infidel, as in thoſe times ſome widows chriſtian 

had done for the advancement of their eſtate in this preſent world, he urgeth very ear- 

neſtly ſaint Paul's words, only in the Lord. whereupon he demandeth of them that 

think they may do the contrary, what ſcripture they can ſhew where God hath diſpenſed 

and granted licence to do againſt that which the bleſſed apoſtle fo ſtrictly doth enjoin ? 

And becauſe in defence it might perhaps be replied, ſeeing God doth will that couples 

which are married when both are infidels, if either party chance to be after conyerted 

unto chriſtianity, this ſhould not make ſeparation between them as long as the uncon- 

verted was willing to retain the other on whom the grace of Chriſt had ſhined ; where- 

fore then ſhould that let the making of marriage, which doth not diſſolve marriage be- 

ing made? After great reaſons ſhewed why God doth in converts, being married, al- 

Ave Domino low continuance with infidels, and yet difallow that the faithful when they are free, 

pr does ſhould enter into bonds of wedlock with ſuch, concludeth in the end concerning thoſe 

offendunt, utiq; women that ſo marry, They that pleaſe not the Lord, do even thereby offend the Lord; 

malo ſe infe- they do even thereby throw themſelves into evil; that is to ſay, while they pleaſe him 

8 not by marrying in him, they do that whereby they incur his diſpleaſure; they make 

an offer of themſelves into the ſervice of that enemy with whoſe ſeryants they link 
themſelves in ſo near a bond. What one ſyllable is there in all this, prejudicial any way 

to that which we hold? For the words of Tertullian, as they are by them alledged, 

are two ways miſunderſtood ; both in the former part, where that is extended generally 

to all things in the neuter gender, which he ſpeaketh in the feminine gender of womens 

perſons; and in the latter, where received with hurt, is put inſtead of wilful mmeur- 
ring that which is evil. And ſo in ſome, Tertullian doth neither mean nor ſay as is 

pretended, hat ſoever pleaſeth not the Lord, diſpleaſeth him, and with hurt is Te. 

cerved ; but, thoſe women that pleaſe not the Lord by their kind of marrying, do even 


thereby offend the Lord, they do even thereby throw themſebues into evi a * 
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more ſhew there is in a ſecond place of Ter- 
rullian, which notwithſtanding When we have 
examined, it will be found as the reſt are. The 
Roman emperor's cuſtom was at certain ſolemn 
times to beſtow on , his, ſoldiers a donatiye z 


which donative they received; wearing garlands 


upon their heads. There were, in the time 
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T. C. I. 2. p. 81: And to come yet nearer; where he diſputeth d- 

inſt the wearing of crown or garland (which is indifferent in it 
elf) to thoſe which objecting asked, where the ſeripture ſaith, that 
a man might not wear a crown ? he anſwereth, by asking where 
the ſeriptme faith that they may wear? And unto them replying 
that it is permitted, which is not forbidden; he anſwereth, that it 
is forbidden, which is not permitted: Whereby appeareth; that the 
argument of the ſcriptures negatively; holdeth ok only in the doc- 
trine and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, but even in matters arbitrary an- 
variable by the advice of the church. Where it is not enough that 


verus and Antoninus; ma- | ur t enoug 
of the emperors Severn 4A wipe they be not forbidden, unleſs there be ſome word which doth pers 


ny who, bein ſoldiers, had been converted un: mit the uſe of them! it is not enough that the ſcripture ſpeaketli 
to Chriſt, an notwithſtanding coutinued {till not againſt them, unleſs it ſpeak for them: and finally, where it 


; a lays" „ Im. diſpleaſeth the Lord which pleaſeth him not, we muſt of neteſlity 
in that military 1 life onaſk hu 3 haye the word of his mouth to declate his pleaſure, 
ber, one man there Was amol all th „ , | es 


who at ſuch a time coming to the tribune of the army to receive his donative; 
came, but with. a garland. n his hand, and not in ſuch fort as others did. The 
tribune; offended hereat, demanded what this great ſingularity would mean: to whom 
the ſoldier, Chriſtianus ſum, I am a chriſtian. Many there were ſo beſides him, 
"which yet did otherwiſe at that time ; whereupon grew a queſtion, wherher a chriſtian 
ſoldier might herein do as the unchriſtian did and wear as they wore. Many of them 
which were very ſound. in chriſtian belief, did rather commend the zeal of this man than . 
approve his action. Tertullian was at the ſame time a Montaniſt, and an enemy unto 
the church for condemning that prophetical 7 * which Monutanus and his followers 
did boaſt they had receiv'd ; as if in them Chriſt had performed his laſt promiſe; as if to 
them he had ſent the Spirit that ſhould be their perfecter and final inſtructer in the myſte: 
ries of chriſtian truth. Which exulceration of mind made him apt to take all occafions 
of contradiction. Wherefore in honour of that action, and to gall their minds who did | 
not ſo much commend it, he wrote his book 4e Corona Militis, not diſſembling the ſto- Terr. de Coron: 
mach wherewith he wrote it. For the firſt man he commended as one more conſtant . 
than the reſt of his brethren, o preſamed, ſaith he, that they might well enough ſerve 
two lords, Afterwards choler ſomewhat riſing within him, he addeth, It doth ever 
remain that they ſhould alſo deviſe how to rid themſebves of his martyrdoms, towards 
the prophecies of whoſe holy ſpirit they have already ſhewn their diſdain. They mutter 
that their good and long peace is now in hazard. I doubt not but ſome of them ſend 
4 ſeriptures before, truſs up bag and baggage, make themſelues in a readineſs that 
they may fly from city to city; for that is the only point of the 7 which they are 
careful not to forget. I know even their paſtors very well what men they are; iu 
peace lions, harts in time of trouble and fear : Now theſe men, faith Tertullian, They 
muſt be anſevered, where do we find it written in ſcripture, that a chriſtian man may 
not wear a garland ? And as mens ſpeeches uttered in heat of diſtempered afſection, 
have oftentimes much more eagerneſs than weight, ſo he that ſhall matk the ous al: 
ledged, and the anſwers to things objected in that book, will now and then perhaps eſpy 
the like imbecillity. Such is that argument whereby they that wore on their heads gar- 
lands are charged as trangreſſors of nature's law, and guilty of ſacrilege againſt God the 
lord of nature, inaſmuch as flowers in ſuch fort worn, can neither be {melt nor ſeen 
well by thoſe that wear them; and God made flowers ſweet and beautiful, that being 
ſeen and ſmelt unto they might ſo delight. Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weak- 
nels in ſtriking only, but alſo in repelling their ſtrokes with whom he contended. They 
ask, faith he, //hat ſcripture is there which doth teach that we ſhould not be crowned 2 
And what ſcripture is there which doth teach that we ſhould ? for iu requiring on the 
contrary part the aid of ſcripture, they do give ſentence beforehand that their part 
ought alſo by ſtripture to be aided. Which anſwer is of no great force. There is no 
neceſſity, that if I confeſs, I ought not to do that which the ſcripture ſorbiddeth-me, I 
ſhould thereby acknowledge my ſelf bound to do nothing which the ſcripture command- 
eth me not. For many inducements beſides ſcripture may lead me to that, which if 
crore be againſt, they all give place and are of no value, yet otherwiſe are ſtrong 
and effectual to perſuade. Which thing himſelf well enough underſtanding, and being 
not ignorant that ſcripture in many things doth neither command nor fordid, but ule ſilence, 
his reſolution in fine is, that in the church a number of things are. ſtrictly obſerved, 
whereof no law of ſcripture maketh mention one way or other ; that of things once re- 
ceived and confirmed by uſe, long uſage is a law ſufficient ; that in civil affairs, when 
there is no other law, cuſtom it ſelf doth ſtand for law ; that inaſmuch as law doth ſtand 
upon reaſon, to alledge reaſon ſerveth as well as to cite ſcripture ; that whatſoever is 
reaſonable, the fame is lawful, whoſoever is the author of it; that the authority of 
cuſtom is great ; finally, that the cuſtom of chriſtians was then, and had been a ſong 
time, not to wear garlands, and therefore that undoubtedly they did offend who preſumed 
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_ __EccLrxsi4asTicar Polity. Book: II. 
to violate ſuch a cuſtom by not. obſerving” that thing the very inveterate obſervation 
whereof was a law ſufficient to bind all men to obſerve it, unleſs they could ſhew ſome 
higher law, ſome law of ſcripture to the contfary: This preſuppoſed it may- 8 

then very well with ſtrength and ſoundneſs of reaſon; even thus to anſwer, Mahereas 
they ask what ſtripture forbiddeth them to wear" a gurland; us are in this caſs ru. 
ther to demand, what ſcripture commandeth them? They caunos here alledge, that that 
i permitted which is not forbidden them no, that is forbidden them whith is m 
permitted. For long received cuſtom forbidding them to do as they did (if {6+ be 
it did forbid them) there was no excule in the world to juſtify their a4. unleſs in the 
ſeripture they could ſhew ſome law that did licenſe them thus to break a reeeived euſtom 
Now whereas in all the books of Tertullian beſides, there is not ſo much found as in 
that one, to prove not only that we may do, but that we ought te de ſundry things 
which the ſcripture commandeth not; out of that very book theſe ſentences . he, 
to make us believe that Tertullian was of a clean contrary mind. We cannot therefore 
hereupon yield; we cannot grant, that hereby is made manifeſt the argument of ferip- 
ture negative to be of force, not only in doctrind and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, but even 
in matters atbigrary. For Tertullian doth plainly hold even in that book, that neither 
the matter which he entreateth of was arbitrary, but neceſſary, inaſnmeh as the received 
cuſtom of the church did tie and bind them not to wear . as the heathens did; 
yea, and further alſo he reckoneth up particularly a number of things whereof he ex- 
preſly concludeth, Harum & aharum ejuſmodi diſtiplinarum fi legem expoſtules ffriptu- 
rarum, nullum inventes ; Which is as much as if he had aid in expreſs words, many 
things there are which concern the diſcipline of the church and the duties of men, whic 
to abrogate and take away, the ſcripture negatively urged may not in any caſe perſuade us, 
but they mult be obſerved, yea altho no ſcripture be found which requireth any fuch 
thing. Tertullian therefore undoubtedly doth not in this book ſhew himſelf to be of 
the fame mind with them, by whom his name is pretended. - _ 
6. But fith the facred ſcriptures themſelves af- 
ford oftentimes ſuch arguments as are taken from 
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The firſt aſſertion endeavoured to be confirmed 1 the ſcripture's 
cuſtom of diſputing from divine authority negatively, 1 John 2. 5. 


God is lizht, and there is in him no darkneſs at all, Heb. 6. 18. 1t 
is impoſſible that God ſhould lye. Numb, 23. 19. God is not as 
man, that he ſhould lye. T. C. l. 2. p. 48. It is not hard to ſhew 
that the prophets have reaſoned negatively: as when in the perſon 
of the Lord the prophet ſaith, Whereof I ha ve not ſpoken, Jer. 19. 5. 
And which never entered into my heart, Jer. 7. 31, 32. and where 
he condemneth them, becauſe they have not asked counſel at the mouth 
of the Lord, Iſai. 30. 2. And it may be ſhewed, that the ſame kind 
of argument hath been uſed in things which are not of the ſub- 
ſtance of ſalvation or damnation, vg whereof there was no com- 
mandment to the contrary (as in the former there was, Levit. 18. 
21. and 20, 3. Deut. 17. 16.) In Joſhua the children of Iſrael are 
charged by the prophet that they asked not counſel at the mouth of 
tue Lord, when they entred into covenant with the Gibeonites, 
Joſhua 19. 14. and yet that covenant was not made cdntrary unto 
any commandment of God, Moreover, we read that when David 
had taken this counſel, to build a temple unto the Lord, albeit the 
Lord had revealed before in his word, that there ſhould be ſuch a 
ſtanding place, where the ark of the covenant and the fervice ſhould 
have a certain abiding ; and albeit there was ho word of God which 
forbad David to build the temple : yet-the Lord (with commenda- 
tion of his good affection and zeal he had to the advancement of 


his glory) concludeth againſt David's reſolution to build the temple, 


with this reaſon ; namely, that he had given no commandment of 


this who ſhould build it. 1 Chron. 17. 6. 


ing to ſet down ſundry times that which in angels is moſt excellent, hat 


and again, in like fort, he hath not, therefor® 


divine authority both one way and other ; The 
Lord 3 therefore it muſt be : 


it muſt not be; ſome certainty concerning this 
ers- ſeemeth requiſite to be ſet down. God 

imſelf can neither poſſibly err. nor lead into 
error. For this cauſe his teſtimonies, wharſoeyer 


he affirmeth, are always truth and moſt infallible 


certainty. Yea, further, becauſe the things that 
proceed from him are perfect without any man- 
ner of defect or maim; it cannot be bur that the 
words of his mouth are abſolute, and lack no- 
thing which they ſhould have for performance 
of that thing whereunto they tend, Whereupon 
it followeth, that the end being known where- 
unto he directeth his ſpeech, the argument ne- 
gatively is evermore ſtrong and forcible concern- 
ing thoſe things that are apparently requiſite un- 
to the ſame end. As for W God intend- 

1 not any where 


ſpoken ſo highly of them as he hath of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ; therefore 
they are not in dignity equal unto him. It is the apoſtle faint Paul's argument. The 
_ purpoſe of God was to teach his people, both unto whom they ſhould offer facrifice, and 


What ſacrifice was to be offered. To burn their ſons in fire unto Baal he did not com- 

mand them, he ſpake no ſuch thing, neither came it into his mind; therefore this they 
ought not to have done. Which argument the propher Jeremy uſeth more than once, 

as being ſo effectual and ſtrong, that altho the thing he reproveth were not only not 
Levit, 18. 21. commanded, but forbidden them and that -expreſly ; yet the prophet chuſeth rather to 
8 _ them with the fault of making a law unto themſelyes, than the crime of tranſ- 
—_— gre ing a law which God had made. For when the Lord hath once himſelf preciſely ſet 
wn a form of executing that wherein we are to ſerve him; the fault eth greater 
to do that which we are not, than not to do that which we are commanded. In this we 
ſeem to charge the law of God with hardneſs only, in that with fooliſhneſs: in this We 
ſhew our ſelves weak and unapt to be doers of his will, in that we take upon Af 


* 
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controllers of his wiſdom: in this we fail to perform. the thi eth meet, 
congenient and-good; in that we preſume to ſee, what, is meet a enient better 
than Cod bimſeft in thgſe actions therefore, the hole form Where Gol i x r 

| _ ſet, down. to be obſeryed, We may not. otherwile. do. * 
Cr 
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David is preſſed: concerning the Pepe he had to build à tem | Lord * Tus 1 Chron. 17. 6. 
* ws | _ ] * ain: 
f. the judges o, Wirael, e 1 5 
ta feed my people, ſaying, why have ye nor. built me an houſe ? The Jews urged with 


nixeue.of which, den a Ge ei thonld hypoſe the Hire of A e e 
approved, when they are taken from {cripture, in ſuch ſort as we, in THis queſtion "ar 
preſſed therewith, they greatly deceive the elyes. bor unto. Which of 11 the ER N 
ifs to do, or in doing any 3 alf which 
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unto Moſes, faying, He ſhall ſtand before 517 the prieſt, who ſhall ask counſel op Num. 27. 21. 


ht themſelves wiſe enough, 
ierefore was their reprovt; 
albeit there had been no charge preciſely given them that they ſhould 
o think that he did evil in termine 
to build God a temple, becauſe there was in ſcripture no commandment that he Thould 


bs 


. . . 133 a '. | TIE * $5 $5 an LA 3% 6 
build it, were very injurious ; the purpoſe of his heart was reſo and godly, the act 


ous intent, exhort him to go forward, and beſeech God to proſper him therein. | Biit 


erruption be performed. 'D4u7d Ang 
ole 


of cedar· trees, and to behold the ark of the Lord's covenant unſettled. This opinion the Chron, 17. 
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gwve arguments, he alledgeth places out of Trenzis, "Chryſoftom, Teo, which" teaſoned Hegfhlivaly-of the authority fof the ſcriptures, 
he places which he alledgeth be very full a plain in Zenerality, without any uch reſtrajats as the e imagined, as they are 
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to be good, whenſpever p oof” is taken of God's word ; and is uſed not only by us, but 
Gal. 3, alſo by ſaint Paul, and by many of the catholick fathers. Saint Paul faith, God ſaid 
not unto Abraham, ix thy ſeeds all the nations of the earth ſhall be bleſſed ; but, in thy 
ſeed, which is Chriſt ; and thereof he thought he made a good argument. Likewiſe, faith 
Orig. in Levit, Origen, the bread which the Lord gave unto his apo ſaying unto them, take and eat, 
— he deferred not, nor commanded to be reſerved till the next day. Such arguments Origen 
and other learned fathers thought to ſtand for good, whatſoever miſliking Mr. Harding 
hath found in them. This kind of roof zs thought to hold in God's commandments," for 
that they be full and per feft : and God hath ſpecially charged us, that we ſhould neither 
Matth. zz, Put to 2 65 nor take from them; and therefore it ſcemeth good unto them that have learned 
Matth. 17. of Chriſt, Unus eſt magiſter veſter Chriſtus, and have heard the voice of God the father 
from heaven, Ipſum audite. But unto them that add to the word of God what them 
hſteth, and make God's will ſutiect unto their will, and break God's commandments 
for their own traditions ſake, unto them it ſcemethb not good. Again, the Engliſh apo- 
logy alledging the example of the Greeks, how they have neither 3 maſſes, nor 
Deſenſ. par. 5. mangled ſacraments, nor „ e nor pardons; it pleaſeth Mr. Harding to jeſt out 
« 15. 41viſ.1. the matter, to uſe the help of his wits where ſtrength of truth failed him, and to an- 
ſwer with ſcoffing at negatives. The biſhop's defence in this caſe is, The antient learned 
fathers having to deal with politick hereticks, that in defcene of their errors, avouched 
the judgment of all the old biſhops and doc lors that had been before them, and the ge- 
eral conſent of the primitive and whole univerſal church, and that with as good re- 
jy of truth, and as faithfully as you do now ; the better to diſcover the ſhameleſs 
oladneſ5 and nakedneſs of their dofirine, were oftentimes likewiſe forced to uſe the ne- 
gative, and ſo to drive the ſame hereticks, as we do you, to prove their affirmattves, 
{ which thing to. do it was never poſſible. The antient father Irenæus thus ſtayed him— 
b. 1. cap. 1. ſelf, as we do, by the negative, Hoc neque prophetæ prædicaverunt, neque dominus 
docuit, neque apoſtoli tradiderunt ; This thing neither did the prophets publiſh, nr 
De incomp. nat. 0Ur Lord 3 nor the apoſtles deliver. By a like negative, Chryſoſtom /aith, 
Dei, hom. 3. This tree neither Paul planted, nor Apollos watered, nor God mcreaſed. In like ſort 
Epift. 93.c.12, Leo ſaith, What needeth it to believe that thing that neither the law hath taught, nor 
the prophets have ſpoken, nor the goſpel hath preached, nor the apoſtleshave delivered ? 
Epiſt. 97. c. 3. And again, how are the new devices brought in that our fathers never knew 2 Saint 
Epil. 165 Auguſtine, having reckoned up a great ras ar F the biſhops of Rome, by a general ne- 
| gative, ſaith thus, In all this order of ſucceſſion of biſhops, there is not one biſhop found 
Lib. 4. Ep. 32. that was Donatiſt. Saint 9 being himſelf a biſhop of Rome, and writing againſt 
the title of univerſal biſhop, ſaith thus, None of all my predeceſſors ever conſented 
to uſe this. ungodly title ; no biſhop of Rome ever took upon him this name of ſingula- 
rity. By ſuch negatives, Mr. Harding, we reprove the vanity and novelty of your 
religion; we tell you none of the catholick, antient, learned fathers, either Greek or 
Latin, ever uſed either your private maſs, or your half communion, or your barbarous 
unknown prayers. Paul never planted them, Apollos never watered them, God never 
zncreaſed them ; they are of your ſelves, they are not of God. In all this there is not a 
ſyllable which any way croſſeth us. For concerning arguments negative, taken from 
human authority, they are here proved to be in ſome caſes very ſtrong and forcible. They 
are not in our eſtimation idle reproofs, when the authors of needleis innovations are op- 
ſed with ſuch negatives, as that of Leo, How are theſe new devices brought in which 
our fathers never knew 2 When their grave and reverend ſuperiours do reckon up unto 
them, as Augnſtine did to the Donati/ts, large catalogues of fathers wondred at for their 
wiſdom, piety and learning, amongſt whom for ſo many ages before us no one did cycr 
ſo think of the church's affairs as now the world doth begin to be perſuaded ; ſurely by 
us they are not taught to take exception hereat, becauſe ſuch arguments are negative. 
Much leſs when the like are taken from the ſacred authority of ſcripture, if the matter 
it ſelf do bear them. For in truth the queſtion is not, whether an argument from ſcrip- 
ture negatively may be good, Dar whether it be ſo generally good, that in all actions 
men may urge it? The fathers, I grant, do uſe very general and large terms, even as 
Hiero the king did in ſpeaking of Archimedes, From henceforward what ſoever Archi- 
medes /peaketh, it muſt be believed. His meaning was not that Archimedes could ſimply 
in nothing be deceived, but that he had in ſuch fort approved his skill, that he ſeemed 
worthy of credit for ever after in matters appertaining unto the ſcience he was skiltul in. 
In ſpeaking thus largely it is preſumed, that mens ſpeeches will be taken according to 
By the matter whereof they ſpeak. Let any man therefore that carrieth indifferency of 
3 judgment, peruſe the biſhop's ſpeeches, and conſider well of thoſe negatives concerning 


ſcripture, which he produceth out of Irenæus, Chryſoſtom and Leo, which dur 2 
choſen 


o 
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choſen from among the reſidue, becauſe the ſentences of the others (even as one of theirs 

alſo) do make for defence of negative arguments taken from human authority, and nor 

from divine only. They mention no more reſtraint in the one than in the other; yet 

I think themſelves will not hereby judge, that the fathers took both to be ſtrong, with- 

out reſtraint unto any ſpecial kind of matter wherein they held fach argument forcible. 

Nor doth the biſhop either ſay or prove any more, than that an argument in ſome kinds 

of matter may be good, altho taken negatively from ſcriptue. 

An carneſt defire to draw all things unto the determination of bare and naked {crip- Their opinion 
ture, hath cauſed here much pains to be taken in abating the eſtimation and credit of man, g of dn 
Which if we labour to maintain as far as truth and reaſon will bear, let not any think ments taken 
that we travel about a matter not greatly needfal : for the ſcope of all their pleading from human 

ainſt man's authority, is to overthrow fuch orders, laws and conſtitutions in the 83 
church, as depending thereupon, if they ſhould therefore be taken away, would petad- of mens ac- 
venture Have neither face nor memory of church to continue long in the wor d, the e pr 
world eſpecially being ſuch as now it is. That which they have in this caſe ſpoken, I 
would for brevity ſake —_— but that the drift of their ſpeech being ſo dangerous, their 
words are not to be neglected. Wherefore to - = | 


ſay that 5 * argument taken from man's au- 7: C. l 1. f 5 When the queſtion is of the authority of a man, 


| . , it holdeth neither affirmatively nor negatively. The reaſon is becauſe 
chority doth Id no way, neither affirmatively the infirmity of man can never ok „ of hi "thir , 


nor negatively, is hard. By a man's authority wherebyhe might ſpeak all things that are to be ſpoken of it; net- 


{ta el . ther yet be free from error in thoſe things which he ſpeaketh or giveth © 
we here underſtand the force which his word hath out. And therefore this argument neither ee vs. ne- 


for the aſſurance of another's mind that buildeth gatively compelleth the hearer, but only induceth him to ſome liking 
upon it; as the apoſtle ſomewhat did upon their vr dilliking of char for which it is brought, and is rather for an o. 
report of the houſe of Chloe; and the Samaritans tar ivicaned. 1 Cor. 1. fl. John 4 rr ents 
in a matter of far greater moment upon the re- | i 
port of a ſimple woman: for ſo it is faid in faint Johns goſpel, Many of the Samari- 

taus of that city believed in him for the ſaying of the woman, which teſtified, he hath 

told me all things that ever I did. Theſtrength of man's authority is affirmatively ſuch, 

that the weightieſt affairs in the world erf thereon. In judgment and juſtice are not 
hereupon proceedings grounded? Saith not the law, that zn the mouth of two or three Deut. 15. 16. 
witneſſes every word ſhall be confirmed? This the law of God would not ſay if there Marth. 18, 16, 
were in a man's teſtimony no force at all to prove any thing. And if it be admitted 

that in matter of fact there is ſome credit to be given to the teſtimony of man but not 

in matter of opinion and judgment, we ſee the contrary both acknowledged and univer- 

fally practiſed alſo throughout the world. The ſentences of wiſe and expert men were 

never but highly eſteemed. Let the title of a man's right be called in queſtion, are we 

not bold to rely and build upon the judgment of ſuch as are famous for their skill in the 

laws of this land? In matter of ſtare, the weight many times of ſome one man's au- 

thority is thought reaſon ſufficient even to ſway over whole nations. Andthis is not onl 

with the ſimple fort ; but the learneder and wiſer we are, the more ſuch arguments in ſuc 

caſes prevail with us. The reaſon why the ſimpler ſort are moved with authority, is the 
conſcience of their own ignorance ; whereby it cometh to paſs, that having learned- 
men in admiration, they rather fear to diſlike them than know wherefore they ſhould al- 

low and follow their judgments. Contrariwiſe with them that are skilful, authority is 

much more ſtrong and forcible ; becauſe they only are able to diſcern how juſt cauſe there 

is why to ſome mens authority ſo much ſhould be attributed. For which cauſe the name 

of Hippocrates (no doubt) was more effectual to perſuade even ſuch men as Galen him- 

ſelf than to move a filly empirick ; ſo that the very ſelf-ſame argument in this kind, 

which doth but induce the vulgar ſort to like, may conſtrain the wiſer to yield. And 

therefore not orators only with the people, but even the very profoundeſt diſputers in all 

faculties, have hereby often with the beſt learned prevailed moſt. As for arguments taken 

from human authority, and that negatively, for example fake, if we ſhould think the 

aſſembling of the people of God together by the ſound of a bell, the preſenting of in- 

fants at the holy font by ſuch as we commonly call their godfathers, or any other the like 

received cuſtom to be impious, becauſe ſome men of whom we think very severently, 

have in their books and writings no where mentioned or taught that ſuch things ſhould be 

in the church, this reaſoning were ſubje& unto juſt reproof ; it were but feeble, weak, 

and unſound. Notwithſtan 1. negatively an argument from human authority may 

be ſtrong, as namely thus; t e chronicles of England mention no more than only ſix 

kings bearing the name of Edward ſince the time of the laſt conqueſt ; therefore it can- 
not be there ſhould be more. So that if the queſtion be of the authority of a man's 
teſtimony, we cannot ſimply avouch either that affirmatively it doth not any way hold, 


or that it hath only force to induce the fimpler fort, and not to conſtrain men 955 er” 
» , 8 
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ſtanding and ripe judgment to yield aſſent; or that negatively it hath in it no ſtrength 
at all. For _- 5 — of that the contrary. is moſt plain. Neither doth that which is 
alledged concerning the infirmity of men overthrow or diſapprove. this. Men are blind. 

ed with ignorance and error; many things eſcape them; and in many things they may 

be deceived ; yea thoſe things which they do know, they may either forget, or non 
ſundry indirect conſiderations let pals ; and altha, themſelves do not err, yet may they 

thro malice or vanity even of purpoſe deceive others. Howbeit, infinite - caſes there 

are wherein all theſe impediments and lets are ſo manifeſtly excluded, that there is no 

ſhew or colour whereby any ſuch exception may be taken, but that the teſtimony of man 

will ſtand as a ground of infallible aſſurance. That there is a city of Rome, that Pius 
Quintus and Gregory the thirteenth, and others have been popes of Rome, I ſuppoſe we 

are certainly enough perſuaded. The groundof our perſuaſion, who never faw the place 

nor perſons before named, can be nothing but man's teſtimony. Will any man here 

' notwithſtanding alledge thoſe mentioned human infirmities as reaſons why thele things 
ſhould be miſtruſted or doubted of? yea, that which is more, utterly to;infinge the 
force and ſtrength of man's teſtimony were to ſhake the very fortrels of God's truth. 
For whatſoever we believe concerning ſalvation by Chriſt, altho the ſcripture be therein 
the ground of our belief; yet the authority of man is, if we mark it, the key which 
openeth the door of entrance into the knowledge of the ſcripture. The ſcripture doth 
not teach us the things that are of God, unleſs we did credit men who have-taught us 
| | that the words of ſcripture do ſignify thoſe things. Some way therefore, notwithſtand- 
0 ing man's infirmity, yet his authority may inforce aſſent. 1 better advice and de- 
HH | Iteration ſo much is perceived, and at the length confeſſed, that arguments taken from 
. 8 N the authority of men, may not only ſo far forth 

— T. C. J. 1. P. 10. Altho that kind of argument of authority of 48 hath been declared, but further alſo be of 


men is good neither in human nor divine ſciences, yet it hath ſome 5 4 - "0 
ſmall force in human ſciences, foraſmuch as 3 and in that ſome force in human ſciences; which force be 
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he is a man, he may come to ſome ripeneſs of judgment in thoſe 
ſciences, which in divine matters hath no force at all; as of him 
which naturally, and as he is a man, can no more judge of them 
than a blind man of colours: yea ſo far is it from drawing credit 
if it be barely ſpoken without reaſon and teſtimony of ſeripture, 
that it carrieth alſo a ſuſpicion of untruth whatſoever proceedeth 
from him ; which the apoſtle did well note, when to ſignify a thing 
corruptly ſpoken, and againſt the truth, he ſaith, That it is ſpoken 


according to man, Rom. 3. He faith not as a wicked and lying 
man, but ſimply as a man: and altho this corruption be reform 


in many, yet for ſo much as in whom the knowledge of the truth 
is moſt adyanced, there remaineth both ignorance and diſordered 
affections (whereof either of them turneth him from ſpeaking of 


it never ſo ſmall, doth ſhew that they are not 
utterly naught. But in matters divine it is ſtill 
maintained ſtiffly that they have no mann er of 
force at all. Howbeit, the very ſelf-lame rea- 
ſon, which cauſeth to yield that they are of ſome 
force in the one, will at the length conſtrain al- 
ſo to acknowledge that they are not in the other 
altogether unforcible. For if the natural ſtrength 
of man's wit may by experience and ſtudy at- 


the truth) no man's authority, with the church eſpecially, and tain, unto ſuchr ipeneſs in the knowledge of things 
thoſe that are called and perſuaded of the authority of the word of human, that men in this reſpe&t may preſume 
God, can bring any aſſurance um the conſcience, @ to build ſomewhat upon their judgment ; what 
| | reaſon have we to think but that even in matters divine, the like wits furniſhr with ne- 
ceſſary helps, exerciſed in ſcripture with like diligence, and aſſiſted with the grace of Al- 
mighty God, may grow unto ſo much perfection of knowledge, that men ſhould have 
Juſt cauſe, when any thing pertinent unto faith and religion is doubted of, rhe more wil- 
lingly to incline their minds towards that which the ſentence of ſo grave, wiſe, and lear- 
nedin that faculty ſhall judge moſt ſound ? for the controverly is of the weight of ſuch 
mens judgments. Let it therefore be ſuſpected; let it be taken as groſs, corrupt, repug- 

| nant unto the truth, whatſoever, concerning things divine above nature, ſhall at any 
time be ſpoken as out of the mouths of mere natural men, which have not the eyes where- 
with heayenly things are diſcerned ; for this we contend not. But whom God hath en- 
dued with principal gifts to aſpire unto knowledge by, whoſe exerciſes, labours, and 
divine ſtudies he hath fo bleſt, that the world for their great and rare skill that way hath 
them in ſingular admiration ; may we reject even their judgment likewiſe, as being ut- 
terly of no moment? for my own part, I dare not ſo lightly eſteem of the church, and 
of the principal pillars therein, The truth is, that the mind of man deſireth evermore 
to know the truth according to the moſt infallible certainty which the nature of things 
can yield. Thegreateſt aſſurance generally with all men, is that which we have by plain 
aſpect and intuitive beholding. Where we cannot attain unto this, there what appeareth 
to be true by ſtrong and invincible demonſtration, ſuch as wherein it is not by any way 
poſſible to be deceived, thereunto the mind doth neceſſarily aſſent, neither is it in the 
choice thereof to do otherwiſe, And in caſe theſe both do fail, then which way greateſt 
probability leadeth thither the mind doth evermore incline. Scripture with chriſtian men 
eing received as the word of God; that for which we have probable, yea that which 
we have neceſſary reaſon for, yea that which we ſee with our 7, is not thought ſo 


fare as that which the fcripture of God teacheth ; becauſe we hold that his 3 i 
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yealeth there what himſelf ſeeth, and therefore the ſtrongeſt proof of all, and the moſt 


neceſſarily aſſented unto by us (which do thus receive the ſcripture) is the ſcripture; 
Now it is not oe th nor can be exacted at our hands, that we ſhould hora unto any 


49 


thing other aſſent than ſuch as doth anſwer the evidence which is to be had of that we 
aſſent unto. For which cauſe eyen in matters divine, concerning ſome things we may 
lawfully doubt and ſuſpend our judgment, enclining neither to one ſide or other; as name- 
ly, touching the time of the fall both of man and angels; of ſome things we may very 
well retain an opinion that they are probable and not unlikely to be true, as when we hold 
that men have their ſouls rather by creation than propagation, or that the mother of our , 
Lordlived always in the ſlate of virginity as well after his birth as before (for of theſe two, 
the one, her virginity before, isathing which of neceſſity we mult believe; the other, her 
continuance in the ſame ſtate always, harh more likelihood of truth than the contrary ;) 
finally, in all things then are our conſciences beſt reſolved, and in a moſt agreeable ſort un- 
to God and nature ſettled, when they are ſo far perſuaded as thoſe grounds of perſuaſion 
which are to be had will bear. Which thing I do ſo much the rather ſet down, for 
that I ſee how a number of ſouls are for want of right information in this point oftentimes 
rievouſly vexed. When bare and unbuilded concluſions are put into their minds, the 
N not themſelves to have thereof any great certainty, imagine that this proceedet 
only from lack of faith, and that the Spirit of God doth not work in them as it doth in 
true believers. By this means their hearts are much troubled, they fall into anguiſh and 
perplexity; whereas the truth is, that how bold and confident ſoever we may be in words, 
when it cometh to the point of tryal, ſuch as the evidence is. which the truth hath either 
in it ſelf or thro proof, ſuch is the heart's aſſent thereunto; neither can it be ſtronger, 
being grounded as it ſhould be. I grant that proof derived from the authority of man's 
judgment is not able to work that aſſurance which doth grow by a ſtronger proof; and 
therefore altho ten thouſand general councils would ſet down one and the fame de- 
finitive ſentence concerning any point of religion whatſoeyer, yet one demonſtrative 
reaſon alledged, or one manifeſt teſtimony cited from the mouth of God himſelf to the 
contrary, could not chuſe but over- weigh them all; inaſmuch for them to have been 
deceived, it is not impoſſible; it is, that demonſtrative reaſon or teſtimony divine ſhould 
deceive. Howbeit, in defect of proof infallible, becauſe the mind doth rather follow 
probable perſuaſions than approve the things that have in them no likelihood of truth at 
all; ſurely if a queſtion concerning matter of doctrine were propoſed, and on the one ſide 
no kind of proof appearing, there ſhould on the other be alledged and ſhewed that ſo a 
number of the learnedeſt divines in the world have ever thought; altho it did not ap- 
pear what reaſon or what ſcripture led them to be of that judgment, yet to their very bare 
judgment ſomewhat a reaſonable man would attribute, notwithſtanding the common imbe- 
cillities which are incident unto our nature. And whereas it is thought, that eſpecially with 
the church, and thoſe that are called and perſuaded of the authority of the word of God, 
man's authority with them eſpecially ſhould not prevail; it muſt and doth prevail even with 
them, yea with them eſpecially, as far as equity 
requireth, and farther we maintain it not. For 
men to be tied and led by authority, as it were 
with a kind of captivity of judgment, and tho 
there be reaſon to Jo contrary not to liſten unto 


T. C. I. 2. p. 21. Of divers ſentences of the fathers themſelves 
(whereby ſome haye likened them to brute beaſts without reaſon; 
which ſuffer themſelves to be led by the judgment and authority of 
others, ſome have preferred the judgment of one ſimple rude man 
alledging reaſon, unto companies of learned men) Mill content 
my ſelf at this time with two or three ſentences. news ſaith, 


it, but to follow like beaſts the firſt in the herd, 


they know not, nor care not whither, this were 
brutiſh. Again, that authority of men ſhould 
prevail with men either againſt or above reaſon, 
15 no part of our belief. Companies of learned 
men, be they never ſo great wn reverend, are to 
yield unto reaſon, the weight whereof is no whit 
prejudiced by the ſimplicity of his perſon which 
doth alledge it; but being found to bo ſound and 
good, the bare opinion of men to the contrary 
muſt of neceſſity ſtoop and give place. Trenæus 
Writing againſt Marcion, which held one God 
author of the old teſtament, and another of 
the new, to prove that the apoſtles preached the 
lame God which was known before to the Jews, 
he copiouſly alledgeth ſundry their ſermons and 
Ipceches uttered concerning that matter and re- 


© Whatſoever is to be ſhewed in the ſcripture, cannot be ſhewed but 
out of the ſcriptures themſelves. lib. 3. cap. 12. Jerom faith, © No 
man, be he never ſo holy or eloquent, hath any authority after the 
© apoſtles.” in Pſal. 86. Auguſtine ſaith, © That he will believe none, 
© how godly and learned ſoever he be, unleſs he confirm his ſentence 
© by the ſcriptures, or by ſome reaſog not cotitrary to them. Ep. 18. 
And in another place, © Hear this, the Lord faith ; hear not this, Do- 
* natus ſaith, Rogatus ſaith, Vincentius ſaith, Hilarius ſaith, Ambroſe 
* ſaith, Auguſtine ſaith, but hearken unto this, The Lord ſaith.” Ep. 8. 
And again, having to do with an Arian, he affirmeth, that neither 
he ought to bring forth the council of Nice, nor the other the council 
of Arimine, thereby to bring prejudice each to other; neither oughr 
the Arian to be holden by the authority of the one, nor himſelt by 
the authority of the other, but by the ſcriptures, which are witneſſes 
proper to neither, but common to both, matter with matter, cauſe 
with cauſe, reaſon with reaſon ought to be debated, Cont. Max. 
Arian. p. 14. And in another place er Petil. the Dona- 
tiſt, he faith, © Let not theſe words be heard between us, I fay, 
© You ſay ; let us hear this, Thus faith the Lord.“ And by and by 
ſpeaking of the ſcriptures, he ſaith, * There let us ſeek the church, 
there let us try the cauſe. De unit. Eccleſ. cap. 3. Hereby it is mac 
nifeſt, that the argument of the authority of man affirmatively is. 
nothing worth. | 


co redin ſcripture. And leſt any ſhould bewearied wit hſuch ſtore of allegations, in the 
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end he concludeth, Mhile we labour for theſs demonſtrations ont of ſeripture, and dy 
ſummarily declare the things which many ways have been ſpoken, be contented quzetly to 
hear, and do not think my ſpeech tedious ; quoniam oftenſtones quæ ſunt in icripturis, 
non poſſunt oſtendi niſi ex ipſis ſcripturis, Secauſe demonſirations that are in ſtriptnre 
may not otherwiſe be Bewes. than by citing them out of the ſcriptures themſebues where 
they are. Which words make ſo little unto the purpoſe, that they ſeem, as it were, 
olfiniad at him which hath called them thus ſolemnly forth to fay nothing. And con- 
cerning the verdict of faint Zerom, if no man, be he never ſo well learned, have after the 
apoſtles any authority to publiſh new doctrine as from heaven, and to require the 
world's aur as unto truth received by prophetical revelation ; doth this prejudice 
the credit of learned mens . in opening that truth, which by being converſant 
in the apoſtles writings, they have themſelves from thence learned? ſaint Auguſtine 

exhorteth not to hear men, but to hearken to what God ſpeaketh. His purpoſe is not 
(I think) that we ſhould ſtop our ears againſt his own exhortation, and therefore he 
cannot mean ſimply that audience ſhould altogether be denied unto men; but either that 
if men ſpeak one thing, and God himſelf teach another, then he, not they, to be obeyed; 
or if they borh ſpeak the fame thing, yet then alfo man's ſpeech unworthy of hearing, 
not ſimply, but in compariſon of that which proceedeth from the mouth of God. Yea, 
but we doubt what the will of God is. Are we in this caſe forbidden to hear what men 
of judgment think it to be? If not, then this allegation alſo might very well have been 
ſpared. In that antient ſtrife which was between the catholick fathers and Ariane, Do- 
natiſts, and others of like perverſe and froward diſpoſition, as long as to fathers or conn- 
Cils alledged on the one ſide, the like by the contrary fide were oppoicd, impoſſible it 
was that ever the queſtion ſhould by this means grow unto any iſſue or end. The 
{cripture they both believed; the A goa they knew could not give ſentence on both 
ſides; by ſcripture the controverſy _— them was ſich as might be determined. 
In this caſe what madneſs was it with ſuch kinds of proofs-to nourifh their contention, 
when there were ſuch effectual means to end all controverſy that was between them? 
Hereby therefore it doth not as yet appear that an argument of authority of man affirma 
tively is in matters divine nothing worth. Which opinion being once inſerted into the 
po of the vulgar ſort, what it may grow unto God knoweth. Thus much we fee, it 
hath already made thouſands fo headſtrong even in groſs and palpable errors, that a man 
whoſe capacity will ſcarce ſerve him to utter five words in ſenſible manner, blatheth not 
in any doubt concerning matter of ſcripture to think his own bare 'yea, as good as the 
nay of all the wiſe, grave and learned judgments that are in the whole world : which 

| inſolency mult be repreſſed, or it will be the very bane of chriſtian religion. Our Lord's 

diſciples marking what ſpeech he uttered unto them, and at the ſame time calling to mind 

a common opinion held by the ſcribes, between which opinion and the words of their 

maſter, it ſeemed unto them that there was ſome contradiction, which they could not 

themſelves anſwer with full ſatisfaction of their own minds; the doubt they propoſe 

to our Saviour, ſay ing, Why then ſay the ſtrives that Elias muſt firſt come? They 

knew that the ſcribes did err greatly, and that many ways even in matters of their own 

rofeſſion : they notwithſtanding thought the judgment of the very ſcribes in matters 

divine to be of ſome value; fome probability they thought there was that Elias ſhould 

come, inaſmuch as the ſcribes ſaid it. Now no truth can contradict any truth. Deſirous 

therefore they were to be taught, how both might ſtand together; that which they 

knew could not be falſe, becauſe Chriſt ſpake it ; and this which to them did ſeem true, 

only becauſe the ſcribes had ſaid it. For the ſcripture from whence the ſcribes did gather 

%. | it, was not then in their heads. We do not find that our Saviour reproved them of 

error for thinking the judgment of the ſcribes to be worth the objecting, for eſteeming it 
to be of any moment or value in matters concerning God. We cannot therefore be per- 

— ſuaded that the will of God is, we ſhould fo far reject the authority of men as to reckon 

it nothing. No, it may be a queſtion, whether they that urge us unto this be themſelves 
ſo perſuaded indeed. Men do ſometimes bewray that by deeds, which ro confeſs they 
are hardly drawn. Mark then if thisbe notgeneral with all men forthe moſt part. When 
the judgments of learned men are alledged againſt them, what do they bur either elevate 
their credit, or oppoſe unto them the judgments of others as learned? Which thing doth 
argue that all men acknowledge in them ſome force and weight, for which they are loth 
the cauſe they maintain ſhould be ſo much weakned as their teſtimony is available. Again, 
what reaſon is there why, alledging teſtimonies as proofs, men give them ſome title of 
credit, honour and eſtimation, whom they alledge, unleſs before-hand ir be ſufficiently 
known who they are? What reaſon hereof but only a common engrafted perfuaſion, 


that ih ſome men there may be found ſuch qualities as are able ro countervail thoſe excep- 
tions 
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ions which might. be take a 20d thet ſich mens authority is not lightly to 
del MOL Sh | [1 ada ſo ee a cup | cron frm co ant 
ity of {cripture it Jett, as ſeriptures commonly arę alledged, ſhall (being fifted)/ be 
Win tg eps dupon the ſtrength of this ſo much deſpiſedand debaſeid-authority of Ren? 
Surel 5 and Weben we are aware of. For altho ſcripture be of God, 
and therefore the proof which is taken from thence muſt needs be of all other - moſt in- 
vincible ; yet this ſtrength it. hath nor, unleſs it avench the ſelf ame thing for which it 
is brogght. If there be either undeniable appearance that ſo it doth, or reaſon ſuch as 
cannot deceive, then ſcripture proof (no doubt) in ſtrength and value exceedeth all. 
But for the moſt part, even ſuch as are readieſt to cite for one thing five hundred ſen- 
tences of holy ſcripture; what warrant have they, that any one of them doth mean 
the thing for which it is alledged ? Is not their ſureſt ground moſt commonly, either ſome 
probable conjecture of their own, or the judgment of others taking thoſe ſcriptures as 
they do? Which notwithſtanding to mean otherwiſe than they take them, it is not ſtill 
ce 5 bg So that now and then they ground themſelves on human autho- 
rity, even when they moſt pretend divine. Thus it fareth even clean throughout the 
whole controverſy about that diſcipline which is ſo earneſtly urged and laboured for. 
Scriptures are plentifully alledged:to-prove that the whole chriftian world fot ever ought 7:C:66:2:c.5t, 
to embrace it. Hereupon men term it, the diſcipline of God. Howbeit, examine; Tit i he ed 
and reſolve their alledged proofs, till you come to the very root from whence they ſpring, to n 
the heat herein their ſtrength lieth; and it ſhall clearly appear unto any man of judg. (, it did a. 
ment, that the moſt which can be inſerred upon ſuch plenty of divine teſtimonies is o y — * 
this, That /o-e things which they maintain, as far as ſomè men can probably confocturb, others) to al- 
do ſeem to have been out of ſcripture act ab/irdly gathered. Is this a wartant ſufficient ing 1 
for any man's conſcience to build ſuch proceedings upon, as have been and are put in ure antlent fa 
for the eſtabliſhment of that cauſe ? Bur to conclude, I would gladly underſtand how it iberz. which 
cometh to paſs, that they which e eee do maintain that human authority is — or _ 
nothing worth, are in the cauſe which they favour ſo careful to have the common ſort of this was not 
men perſuaded, that the wiſeſt, the godlieſt, and the beſt learned in all Chriſtendom fee before 
are that way given, ſeeing they judge | this to make nothing in the. world for them? ſure 8 
Again, how cometh it to paſs, they cannot abide that authority thould be alledged on tion of bis 
the other fide, if there be no force at all in authorities on one Ce or other? Wherefore took - 
labour they to ſtrip their adverſaries of ſuch furniture as doth not help ? Why take they and chat alſo 
ſuch needleſs pains to furniſh alſo their own cauſe with the like? If it be void and to no being provo- 


ee oi ked by th 
> hin that the names of men are fo frequent in their books, what did move them advertaries 


to bring them in, or doth to ſuffer them there remaining? Ignorant J am not how of the truth, 
this is ſolved, They do it but after the truth made manifeſt, firſt by reaſon, pr by Ow 
ſcripture they db it not, but to controul the enemies of truth; who bear themſelves high of ſome 
bald upon humane authority, making not for them, but againſt them rather. Which ener Ko 
anſwers are nothing: for in what place, or upon what conſideration ſoever it be they — 
do it. were it in their own opinion of no force being done, they would undoubtedly had favoured 
refrain to do it. 125 „ Pn 
8. But to the end it may more plainly appear what we are to judge of their ſentences, A declaration 

and of the cauſe it ſelf wherein they are alledged ; firſt, it may not well be denied, that all 3 man 
actions of men endued with the uſe of reaſon are generally either good or evil: for altho 6 
it be granted that no action is properly termed good or evil unleſs it be voluntary; yet 
this can be no let to our former aſſertion, Thar all actions of men endued with the ule 
of reaſon are generally either good or evil; becauſe even thoſe things are doſle voluntarily 
by us which other creatures do naturally, in as much as we might ſtay our doing of them 
it we would. Beaſts naturally do take their food and reſt when it offereth it ſelf unto 
them. If men did ſo too, and could not do otherwiſe of themſelves, there were no place 
for any ſuch reproof as that of our Saviour Chriſt unto his diſciples, Could ye not watch Math. 16. 40, 
with me one hour? That which is voluntarily performed in things tending to the end, if 
it be well done, muſt needs be done with deliberate conſideration of ſome reaſonable cauſe 
Wherefore we rather ſhould do it than not. Whereupon it ſeemeth, that in ſuch actions 
_ Only thoſe are ſaid to be good or evil which are capable of deliberation : ſo that many 

things being hourly done by men, wherein they need not uſe with themſelves any manner 
of conſulration at all, it may 1 ſeem that well or ill doing belongetf̃ only to 
our weightier affairs, and to thoſe deeds which are of fo great importance that they require 
advice, But thus to determine were perillous, and peradventure unſound alſo. I do ra- 
ther incline to think, that ſeeing all the unforced —— of men are voluntary, and all 


voluntary actions tending to the end have choice, and all choice preſuppoſeth the know- 
ledge of ſome cauſe Wherefore we make it; where the reaſonable cauſe of ſuch actions fo 
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teadily offereth it ſelf that it needetli not be ſought for, in thoſe things tho we do not 


deliberate, yet they are of their nature apt to be deliberared on, in regard of the will which 
may encline either way, and would not any one way bend it ſelf, if there were not ſome 
bene motive to lead it. Deliberation actual we uſe, where there is doubt what we 
ſhould encline our wills unto. Where no doubt is, deliberation is not excluded as 
impertinent unto the thing, but as needleſs in regard of the agent, which ſeeth already 
what to reſolve upon. It hath no mow abſurdity therefore in it to think that all 
actions of men endued with the uſe of reaſon, are generally either good or evil. -What- 
ſoever is good, the ſame is alſo approved of God; and according unto the ſundry degrees 
of goodneſs, the kinds of divine approbation are in like fort multiplied. Some. things are 
good, yet in ſo mean a degree of goodneſs, that men are _ not diſproved nor diſ- 
allowed of God for them. No man hateth his own fleſh. If ye do good unto; them 
that do fo to you, the very publicans themſelves do as much. They are worſe than 
znfidels that have no: care to provide for their own. In actions of this ſort, the ver 

light of nature alone may diſcover that which is ſo far forth in the ſight of God allowable. 
Some things in ſuch fort are allowed, that they be alſo required as neceſſary unto ſal- 
vation, by way of direct, immediate and proper neceſlity final; ſo that without per. 


formance of them we cannot by ordinary courſe be ſaved, nor by any means be ex- 
cluded from life obſerving them. In actions of this kind, our chiefeſt direction is from 
ſcripture; for nature is no ſufficient teacher what we ſhould do that we may attain unto 


life everlaſting. The unſufficiency of the light of nature is by the light of ſcripture ſo 


'_ fully and ſo perfectly herein ſupplied, that further light than this hath added ther e doth 


not need unto that end. 1 5 
Finally, ſome things, altho not ſo required of neceſſity, that to leave them undone ex- 
cludeth from ſalvation, are notwithſtanding of ſo great dignity and acceptation with God. 
that moſt ample reward in heaven is laid up for them. Hereof we have no commandment, 
either in nature or ſcripture, which doth exact them at our hands; yet thoſe motives that 
are in both, which draw moſt effectually our minds unto them. In this kind there is not 
the leaſt action, but it doth ſomewhat make to the acceſſory augmentation of our bliſs. 
For which cauſe our Saviour doth 3 witneſs, that there ſhall not be as much as cup 


of cold water beſtowed for his ſake without reward. Hereupon dependeth whatſoever 


difference there is between the ſtares of ſaints in glory; hither we refer whatſoever be- 
longeth unto the higheſt perfection of man by way of ſervice towards God: ' hereunto 
that fervour and firſt love of chriſtians did bend it ſelf, cauſing them to [ell their poſſeſſions, 
and Jay down the price at the bleſſed apoſtles feet. Hereat faint Paul undoubtedly did 
aim, info far abridging his own /zberty, and exceeding that which the bond of neceſſary 


and enjoined duty tied him unto. Wherefore m_ that in all theſe ſeveral kinds of 


actions, there can be nothing poſſibly evil which God approveth ; and that he approveth 


much more than he doth command; and that his very commandments in ſome kind, as 


namely, his precepts comprehended in the law of nature, may be otherwiſe known than 
only by ſcripture ; and that to do them, howſoever we know them, muſt needs be ac- 
ceptable in his ſight ; let them with whom we have hither diſputed, confider well how 
it can ſtand with reaſon to make the bare mandate of facred ſcripture the only rule of all 
good and evil in the actions of mortal men. The teſtimonies of God are true, the teſti- 
monies of God are perfect, the teſtimonies of God are all-ſuffticient unto that end for 
which they were given. Therefore accordingly we do receive them, we do not think 
that in them God hath omitted any thing need unto his purpoſe, and left his intent to 
be accompliſhed by our deviſings. What the ſcripture purpoſeth, the ſame in all points 


it doth perform. Howbeit that here we ſwerve not in judgment, one thing eſpecially 


we muſt obſerve, namely, that the abſolute perfection of 4e Ser, is ſeen by relation unto 
that end whereto it tendeth. And even hereby it cometh to pals, that firſt ſuch as 
imagine the general and main driſt of the body of ſacred ſcripture not to be ſo large as it 
is, nor that God did thereby intend to deliver, as in truth he doth, a full inſtruction in 
all things unto ſalvation neceſſary, the knowledge whereof man by nature could not 
otherwiſe in this life attain unto ; they are by this very mean induced either ſtill to look 
for new. revelations from heaven, or elſe dangerouſly to add to the word of God uncer- 
rain tradition, that ſo the doctrine of man's falyation may be compleat ; which doctrine 
we conſtantly hold in all reſpects without any ſuch thing added to be ſo compleat, that 
we utterly refuſe as much as once to acquaint our ſelves with any thing further. What- 
ſoever, to make up the doctrine of man's ſalvation, is added as in ſupply of the {cripture's 
unſufficiency, we reject it. Scripture purpoſing this, hath perfectly and fully done it. 
Again, the ſcope and purpoſe of God in delivering the holy ſcripture, ſuch as do take 


more largely than behoveth, they on the contrary ſide racking * ſtretching it * 
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than by him was meant, are drawn into ſundry as great inconveniencies. Theſe pre- 
tending the ſcripture's perfection, infer thereupon, that in ſcripture all things lawful to 2. C. 4b. f. 6. 
be done muſt needs be contained. We count. thoſe things perfect which want nothing 1 
requiſite for the end whereto they were inſtituted. As therefore God created every part accufed of 
and particle of man exactly perfect, that is to ſay, in all points ſufficient unto that uſe bringing men 
for which he appointed it; ſo the ſcripture, yea every ſentence thereof is perfect, 2-9 el So 
and wanteth nothing requiſite unto that purpoſe for which God delivered the fame. So for wien 
that if hereupon we conclude, that becauſe the ſcripture is perfect, therefore all things 3 
lrwful to be toe are comprehended in the ſcripture ; we may even as well conclude 10 of dea, a. 
every ſentence, as of the whole ſum and body thereof, unleſs we firſt of all prove that it gainſt which 
was the drift, ſcope, and purpoſe of Almighty God in holy ſcripture to comprize all fette 
things which man may practiſe. But admit this, and mark, I beſeech you, what would remedy; ir 
follow. God in delivering ſcripture to his church ſhould clean have abrogated arg. mult need be 
them the law of nature, which is an infallible knowledge imprinted in the minds of all the ante bins: 
children of men, whereby both general principles for directing of human actions are com- and joy to the it 
prehended, and concluſions derived from them; s which concluſions groweth in par- conſcience of | | 
ticularity the choice of good and evil in the daily affairs of this life. Admit this, and what ny oo | 
hall the ſcripture be but a ſnare and a torment to weak conſciences, filling them with 
infinite perplexities, ſcrupuloſities, doubts inſoluble, and extreme deſpairs? Not that the 
{cripture it ſelf doth cauſe any fuch thing (for it tendeth to the clean contrary, and the 
fruit thereof is reſolute aſſurance and certainty in that it teacheth) but the neceſſities of 
this life urging men to do that which the light of nature, common diſcretion, and judg- 
ment of it {elf directeth them unto ; on the other fide, this doctrine teaching them that 
ſo to do were to fin againſt their own ſouls, and that they put forth their hands to ini- 
quity whatſoever they go about, and have not firſt the ſacred ſcripture of God for direction; 
how can it chuſe but bring the ſimple a thouſand times to their wits end, how can it chuſe 
but vex and amaze them ? For in every action of common life to find out ſome ſentence 
clearly and infallibly ſetting before our eyes what we ought to do (ſeem we in ſcripture 
never ſo expert) would trouble us more than we are aware. In weak and tender minds ll. 
we little know what miſery this ſtrict opinion would breed, beſides the ſtops it would if 
make in the whole courſe of all mens lives and actions; make all things ſin which we do — 
by direction of nature's light. and by the rule of common diſcretion without thinking at 
all upon ſcripture. Admit this poſition, and parents ſhall cauſe their children to fin as oft 
as they cauſe them to do any thing before they come to years of capacity, and be ripe for 
knowledge in the ſcripture. Admit this, and it ſhall not be with maſters as it was with 
him in the goſpel ; but ſervants being commanded to go, ſhall ſtand {till till they have their Cake 7. 8. 
errand warranted unto them by ſcripture. Which as it ſtandeth with chriſtian duty in 
ſome caſes, ſo in common affairs to require it were moſt unfit. Two opinions therefore 
there are concerning ſufficiency of holy ſcripture, each extremely oppoſite unto the 
other, and both repugnant unto truth. The {ſchools of Rome teach icripture to be un- 
ſufficient, as if, except traditions were added, it did not contain all revealed and ſupernatural 
truth which abſolutely is neceſſary for the children of men in this life to know, that they 
may in the next be ſaved. Others juſtly condemning this opinion, grow likewiſe unto a 
dangerous extremity, as if ſcripture did not only contain all things in that kind neceſſary, 
bur all things ſimply, and in ſuch fort, that to do any thing according to any other law, 
were not only unneceſſary, but even oppoſite unto ſalvation, unlawful and ſinful. 
Whatſoever is ſpoken of God, or things appertaining to God, otherwiſe than as the 
truth is, tho it 3 an honour, it is an injury. And as incredible praiſes given unto 
men, do often abate and impair the credit of their deſerved commendation ; ſo we muſt 
likewiſe take great heed, leſt in attributing unto ſcripture more than it can have, the 
incredibility of that do cauſe even thoſe things which indeed it hath moſt abundantly, 
to be leſs reverently eſteemed. I therefore leave it ro themſelves to conſider, Whether 
they have in this 25 point overſhot themſelves or not; which, God doth know, is 
quickly done, even when our meaning is moſt fincere, as I am verily perſuaded theirs in 
this caſe was. | 
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Concerning their ſecond aſſertion, That in ſcripture there muſt be 
of neceſſity contained a form of church polity, the Iaws where- 
of may in no wiſe be altered. ” 


LIT 


The matter contained in this third book. 


1. HAT the church is, and in what reſpect laws of polity are thereunto neceſſarily required. 
1 Whether it be neceſſary that ſeme particular form of church polity be ſet dewa in ſcripture, 
fith the things that beloug particularly to any ſuch form are not of neceſſity to ſalvation. 
3. That matters of church polity are different from matters of faith and ſalvation ; aud that they them- 
ſelves fo teach, which are our reprovers for ſo teaching. SD 
4. That hereby we take not from ſcripture any thing, which thereunto with the ſoundueſs of truth may be 
ven. | | 
| «T7 heir meaning who firſt urged againſt the polity of the church of England, that nothing ought to be 
eftabliſhed in the church more than is commanded by the word of God. 
6. How great injury men by ſo thinking ſhould offer unto all the churches of God. 
7. A lhift netuithiſtanding to maintain it, by interpreting commanded, as tho it were meant that greater 
_ only ought to be found ſet down in ſcripture particularly, and leſſer framed by the general rules of 
cripture. : | | | 
8, pe device to defend the ſame, by expounding commanded, as if it did fiznify grounded on ſcrip- 
ture, and were oppoſed to. things found out by the light of natural reaſon only. | 
9. How laws for the polity of the church may be made by the advice of meu, and how thoſe being not repug- 
nant to the word of God are approved in his figbl. | | | 
10. That neither God's being the author of laws, nor yet his committing of them to ſcripture, is any reaſon 
ſufficient to prove that they admit no addition or change. | 
11. Whether Chriſt muft needs intend laws unchangeable altogether, or have forbidden any where to make 
any other law than bimſelf did deliver. 
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LBEIT the ſubſtance of thoſe controverſies whereinto we have begun to What the 
wade, be rather of outward things appertaining to the church of Chriſt, ering * 
than of any thing wherein the nature and being of the church conſiſt- reſpect laws 
| \ eth: yet becaule the ſubje& or matter which this poſition concerneth, 8 e 
4 is, 2 form of church government, or chureb polity; it therefore be- ceſſarily Oy 
hoveth us ſo far forth to conſider the nature of the church, as is requi- quired. 
ſite for mens more clear and plain underſtanding in what reſpect laws of polity or govern- 
ment are neceſſary thereunto. That church of Chriſt, which we properly term his body 
an can be but one; neither can that one be ſenſibly diſcerned by any man, in- 
almuch as the parts thereof are ſome in heaven already with Chriſt, and the reſt that are 
on earth, (albeit their natural perſons be viſible) we do not diſcern under this Property 
| whereby 


75 
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John 10.28, promiſed, I grve unto them eternal life, and they ſhall never periſh, neither ſhall any 


chriſtians faith Tertullian (d), is one alone, immoveable, and no way poſſible to be better framed 


= EccLEs1asTicanr PoII TI. Book III. 
| whereby they are truly and infallibly of that body. Only our minds by intellectual con- 
ceit are able to apprehend that ſuch a real body there is, a body collective, becauſe it 
containeth an huge multitude ; a body myſtical, becauſe the myſtery of their conjunction 
is removed altogether from ſenſe. Whatſoever we read in ſcripture conceruing the end- 


leſs love and ſaving mercy which God ſheweth towards his church, the only proper ſub- 
ject thereof is this church. Concerning this flock it is that our Lord and Saviour hath 


Pluck them out of my hands. They who are of this ſociety have ſuch marks and notes 

of diſtinction from all others, as are not objects unto our ſenſe ; only unto God who ſeeth 

their hearts and underſtandeth all their ſecret cogitations, unto him they are clear and 

«— 1.47. manifeſt. All men knew Nathanael to be an [/7ae/ite. But our Saviour piercing deeper, 

giveth further teſtimony of him than men could have done with ſuch certainty as he did, 

<— 21.15. Behold indeed an Iſtaelite, in whom there is no guile. If we profeſs as Peter did, that 

we love the Lord, and profels it in the hearing of men; charity is prone to believe all 

things, and therefore charitable men are likely ro think we do, as long as they ſee no 

proof to the contrary. But that our love is ſound and ſincere, that it cometh from # 

x Tim. 1.5. pure heart, a good conſcience, and a faith unfeigned, who can pronounce, ſaving only 

| the ſearcher of all mens hearts, who alone intuitively doth know in this kind who are 

his? And as thoſe everlaſting promiſes of love, mercy, and bleſſedneſs, belong to 

the myſtical church; even ſo on the other fide, when we read of any duty which 

the church of God is bound unto, the church whom this doth concern is a ſenſible known 

company. And this viſible church in. like ſort is but one, continued from the firſt be- 

ginning of the world to the laſt end. Which company being divided into two moieties, 

the one before, the other ſince the coming of Chriſt, that part which ſince the coming 

of Chriſt, partly hath embraced and partly ſhall hereafter embrace the chriſtian religion, 

we term as by a more proper name the church of Chriſt. And therefore the apoſtle 

affirmeth plainly of all men chriſtian, that be they Jews or gentiles, bond or free, they 

(a) Epheſ. 2. are all incorporated into one company, they all make but (2) ove body. The unity of 

16. That he which viſible body and church of Chriſt conſiſteth in that uniformity which all ſeveral 
might recon- | . 

eile both uno Perſons thereunto belonging have, by reaſon of that ove Lord, whole ſervants they all 


God in one profeſs themſelves; that one faith which they all acknowledge, that one baptiſin where- 


2 1 with they are all initiated. The viſible church of Jeſus Chriſt is therefore one, in out- 
That che ward profeſſion of thoſe things which ſupernaturally appertain to the very eſſence of 
genniles chriſtianity, and are neceſſarily required in every particular chriſtian man. Let all the 
me = houſe of Iſrael know for certainty, ſaith Peter, that God hath made him both Lord and 


alſo, and of Chriſt, even this Feſus whom ye have crucified. Chriſtians therefore they are not, which 


2 ſame call not him their maſter and lord. And from hence it came, that firſt at Autioch, and 
N 5. 3. afterward thro-out the whole world, all that were of the church viſible were called 


4- . art. 3, Chriſtians, even amongſt the heathens; which name unto them was precious and glo- 


re; 3 rious ; but in the eſtimation of the reſt of the world, even Chriſt Jeſus himſelf was (6) 


Acts 2. 36. Cexecrable ; for whoſe ſake all men were ſo likewiſe which did acknowledge him to be 


200 ka their Lord. This himſelf did foreſee, and therefore armed his church to the end 
3 2 might ſuſtain it without diſcomfort. All theſe things will they do unto you for 


(5) cor. my name's ſake ; yea, the time ſhall come, that whoſoever killeth you will think that 
2 he doth God good ſervice. Theſe things I tell you, that when the hour ſhall come, ye 


8 may then call to mind how I told you before-hand of them. But our naming of] eſus 


2 oe Chriſt our Lord is not enough to prove us chriſtians, unleſs we alſo embrace that faith 
{mis zenis Which Chriſt hath publiſhed unto the world. To ſhew that the angel of Pergamus 


afficit, qu. Continued in chriſtianity, behold how the Spirit of Chriſt ſpeaketh, (c) Thou keepeſi my 
per fagitia name, and thou haſt not denied my faith. Concerning which faith, 2% rule thereof, 


inviſos vulʒ us 


Tate ue, anew. What rule that is, he ſhewet by rehearſing thoſe few articles of chriſtian belief. 
ucror nomi-, 


"is eius Chrif. And before Tertullian, (e) Ireny ; The church, tho ſeattered thro the whole world un- 
flus, quiTiberio To the utmoſt borders of the earth, hath from the apoſtles and their diſcipies recerued be- 
webe be be lief. The parts of which belief he alſo reciteth in ſubſtance the very ſame with Tertul. 


procuratorem 


Pontium Pila- lian, and thereupon inferreth, This faith the church being ſpread far and wide pre- 
rum ſupplicio ſexeth, as rf one houſe did contain them : theſe things it equally embraceth, as tho 
2 bo it had even one foul, one heart, and no more : it publiſheth, teacheth and deltvereth 
preſens exitia- theſe things with uniform conſent, as if God had given it but one only tongue wherewith 
— 09 to ſpeak. He which among ſt the guides of the church ts beſt able to ſpeak, uttereth no 
bar, non modo more than this; and leſs bow this, the moſt ſimple do not utter, when they make pro- 
OS mali, ſed per urbem etiam, quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebranturque, John 15. 21. and 16. 2, 4. 
(c) Apoc. 2. 13. (4) Tertul. de virgin. veland 40 Iren. adverſ. Hæreſ. lib. 1. cap. 2, &c. | feſſon 
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| 15 reſpect. we are but entring; enter d we are not into the viſible: church before our 


\ 


admittance by the door. of bapriſm, - Wherefore immediately upon the acknowledgment 
f. it 


deter a huge multitude containing three thouſand ſouls; which being once baptiz'd, were 
ARS 7 the number of ſouls added to the viſible church. . 5 ae EG that 
belong unto. moral righteouſneſs and honeſty of life, we do not mention them, becauſe 
they are not proper unto. chriſtian. men, as they are chriſtian, . but do concern them as 
they are men. True it is, the want of theſe virtues excludeth from ſalvation. So doth 
much more the abſence of inward belief of heart; ſo doth deſpair and lack of hope; ſo 
emptineſs. of chriſtian love and charity. But we ſpeak now of the viſible church, whoſe 
Aren are ſigned with this mark, Oze Lord, one faith, one baptiſm. In whomſoever 
theſe things are, the church doth acknowledge them for her children; them only ſhe 
holdeth for aliens ard ſtrangers, in whom theſe things are not found. For want of theſe it 
is, that Saracens, Jews, and infidels are excluded out of the bounds of the church. Others 
we may not deny to be of the viſible church, as long as theſe things are not wanting in 
them. For apparent it is, that all men are of neceſſity either chriſtians or not chriſtians. 
If by external profeſſion they be chriſtians, then they are of the viſible church of Chriſt; 


and chriſtians by external profeſſion they are all, whoſe mark of recogniſance hath in it 


thoſe things which we have mention d, yea, altho they be impious idolaters, wicked 
hereticks, perſons excommunicable, yea, and caſt out for notorious improbity. Such 
withal we deny not to be the imps and limbs of ſatan, even as long as they continue 
ſuch. Is it then poſſible, that the ſelf. ſame men ſhould belong both to the ſynagogue 
of ſatan, and to the church of Jeſus Chriſt? Unto that church which is his myſtical 
body, not poſſible; becauſe that body conſiſteth of none but only true Igaelites, true 
ſons of Abraham, true ſervants and ſaints of God. Howbeit of the viſible body and 
church of Jeſus Chriſt, thoſe may be and oftentimes are, in reſpect of the main parts of 
their outward profeſſion, who in regard of their in ward diſpoſition of mind, yea, of ex- 
ternal converſation, yea, even of ſome parts of their very profeſſion, are moſt worthil 
both hateful in the ſight of God himſelf, and in the eyes of the ſounder part of the viſt- 


ble church moſt execrable. Our Saviour therefore compareth the kzngdom of heaven to N 73. 47. 
13. 24. 


4 net, whereunto all which cometh, neither is, nor ſeemeth fiſh : his church he compa- 
reth unto a field, where fares manifeſtly known and ſeen by all men, do grow inter- 
mingled with good corn; and even ſo ſhall continue till the final conſummation of the 
world. God hath. had ever, and ever ſhall have ſome church, viſible upon earth. 


When the people of God worſhipped the calf in the wilderneſs ; when they adored the Exod. 25. 


Pſ. 106. 19, 20, 

; 2 2 Ki 8. 

Baal; when they burnt incenſe and offered ſacrifice unto idols. true it is, the wrath Jer. 17. 1 5 

of God was molt fiercely inflamed againſt them, their prophets juſtly condemned them * mY 227175 
17.3. 

i f : : | . 2 

God; and of him were likewiſe forſaken, in reſpect of that ſingular mercy wherewith & 60. «5. 


brazen ſerpent ; when they ſerved the gods of nations; when they bowed their knees to 


as an adulterous ſeed, and a wicked generation of miſcreants, which had forſaken the living 


he kindly and lovingly embraceth his faithful children. Howbeit retaining the law of 


God, and the holy ſeal of his covenant, the ſheep of his viſible flock they continued Jer. 13. . 
even in the depth of their diſobedience and rebellion. Wherefore not only amongſt them Kings 19-19. 


God always had his church, becauſe he had thouſands which never bowed their knees to 
Baal; but whoſe knees were bowed unto Baal, even they were alſo of the viſible 
church of God. Nor did the prophet ſo complain, as if that church had been quite 
and clean extinguiſhed ; but he took it as tho there had not been remaining in the world 
any beſides himſelf that carried a true and an upright heart towards God, with care to 
ſerve him according unto his holy will. For lack of diligent obſerving the difference, 
| firſt, between the church of God myſtical and viſible, then between the viſible found and 
corrupted, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, the overſights are neither few nor light that 
have been committed. This decciveth them, and nothing elſe, who think that in the 
time of the firſt world the family of Noah did contain all that were of the viſible church 
of God. From whence it grew, and from no other cauſe in the world, that the African 
biſhops in the council of Carthage, knowing how the adminiſtration of baptiſm belong- 
eth only to the church, and ſuppoſing that hereticks which were apparently ſevered from 
the ſound believing church len not poſſibly be of the church of Jeſus Chriſt, thought it 
utterly againſt — — That baptiſm adminiſtred by men of corrupt belief, ſhould be ac- 


counted as a ſacrament. And therefore in maintenance of rebaptization, their arguments 2, in 
are built upon the fore. alledged ground, T hat hereticks are not at all any part ef the Conch. Car 
at. 7. 24. 
dk. 2 ; ' | & 16. 18. 
baptizing he gave to his apoſtles, unto hereticks he gave it not. Wherefore they that are & 28. 19. 
| SP | 


Church of Chriſt. Our Saviour founded his church on a rock, and nat upon hereſy. Power of 


Without 


their faith. Now, alcho,wa know. the christian faith and allow of jt, yet in 


57 


h, the cunuch (we ſee) was baptized by Phihp, Paul by Ananias, by Aas 8. 38. 
| & 22. 16. 
& 2. 41. 
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8 EccLEsiasTICAL PoLIT V. Book III. 

without the church, and oppoſe them ſelves againſt Chriſt, do but ſcatter the ſheep and fcb. 

e eee 1 Without the church, baptize they cannot. Again, Are hereticks chriſtians, or arethey not? 

Matth. 12. 20. F they be chriſtians, wherefore remain they not in God's church? If theybeno chriſtians, 

" how make they chriſtians ? Or to what purpoſe ſhall theſe words of the Lord ferve? He 

which 1s not with me, is againſt me; and, He which gathereth not with me, ſcattereth. 

Wherefore evident it is, that upon miſ-begotten children and the brood of antichriſt, with. 

out rebaptization, the Holy Ghoſt cannot deſtend. But none in this caſe ſo earneſt as 

Cyprian: I know no baptiſm but one, and that in the church only ; none without the 

church, where he that doth caſt out the devil, hath the devil he doth examine about 

belief, whoſe lips and words do breathe forth a canker : the faithleſs doth offer the ar. 

ticles of faith; a wicked creature A wickedneſs ; in the name of Chriſt, anti. 

chriſt ſigneth; he which is curſed of God, bleſſeth; a dead carrion promiſeth life , 4 

man unpeaceable giveth peace; a blaſphemer calleth upon the name of God ; a prophane 

perſon doth exerciſe prieſthood ; a ſacrilęgious wreich doth prepare the altar; and in 

the neck of all theſe that evil alſo cometh, the enchariſt a very biſhop of the devil 

doth preſume to conſecrate. All this was true, but not ſufficient to prove that hereticks 

were in no ſort any part of the viſible church of Chriſt, and conſequently their baptiſm 

no baptiſm. This opinion therefore was afterwards both condemned by a better adviſed 

council, and alſo revoked by the chiefeſt of the authors thereof themſelves. What is it 

but only the ſelf-ſame error and miſconceit, wherewith others being at this day likewiſe 

in concilio Ni poſſeſt, they ask us where our church did lurk, in what cave of the earth it ſlept for fo 

ee, be, many hundreds of years together, before the birth of Martin Luther? As if we were 
cel, Luci. Of opinion, that Luther did erect a new church of Chriſt. No, the church of Chriſt 
feria, which was from the beginning, is, and continueth unto the end. Of which church, all 
arts have not been always equally ſincere and ſound. In the days of Abia, it plainly 
appeareth that Judah was by many degrees more free from pollution than 1/7ael ; as 
that ſolemn oration ſheweth; wherein he pleadeth for the one againſt the other in this 
wiſe. O Jeroboam, and all Iſrael, hear you me : have ye not arrven away the prieſts of 
the Lord, the ſons of Aaron, and the Levites, and have made your prieſts like the people 
of nations £ Whoſoever cometh to conſecrate with a young bullock, and ſeven rams, the 
ſame may be a prieſt of them that are no gods. But we belong unto the Lord our God, 
and have not forſaken him; and the prieſts, the ſons of Aaron, miniſter unto the Lord 

every morning and every evening, burnt-offerings and ſweet mcenſe ; and the bread is 
ſet in order upon the pure table, and the candleſtick of gold with the lamps thereof to 
burn every evening ; for we keep the watch of the Lord our God, but ye have forſaken 
him. In faint Pauls time, the integrity of Rome was famous; Corinth many ways re- 
proved; they of Galatia much more out of ſquare. In faint John's time, Epheſus and 
Smirna in far better ſtate than Thyatira and Pergamus were. We hope therefore, that 
to reform our ſelves, if at any time we have done amiſs, is not to ſever our ſelves from 
the church we were of before. In the church we were, and we are ſo ſtill. Other dif- 
ference between our eſtate before and now we know none, but only ſuch as we ſee in 
Judah; which having ſometime been idolatrous, became afterwards more ſoundly reli- 
Hol. 14. 15, gious, by renouncing idolatry and ſuperſtition. IF Ephraim be joined to idols, the coun- 
&17. fel of the prophet is, /er him alone. If Irael play the harlot, let not Judah ſin. If it 
Joſh. 24. 15. ſeem evil unto you, faith Zoſhua, to ſerve the Lord, chuſe you this day whom you will 
ſerve ; whether the gods whom your fathers ſerved beyond the flood, or the gods of the 
Amorites in whoſe land ye dwell : but I and mine houſe will ſerve the Lord. The in- 
diſpoſition therefore of the church of Rome to reform her ſelf, muſt be no ſtay unto us 
from performing our duty to God; even as deſire of retaining conformity with them, 
could be no excule if we did not perform that duty. Notwithſtanding ſo far as lawfully 

Vue may, we have held and do hold fellowſhip with them. For even as the apoſtle doth 
ſay of 1/7acl, that they are in one reſpect enemies, but in another beloved of God; in 
like fort with Rome, we dare not communicate concerning ſundry her groſs and grievous 
abominations : yet touching thoſe main parts of chriſtian truth wherein they conſtantly 
ſtill perſiſt, we gladly acknowledge them to be of the family of Jeſus Chriſt ; and our 
hearty prayer unto God Almighty is, that Deng conjoined ſo far forth with them, they 
may at the length (if it be his will) ſo yield to frame and reform themſelves, that no dit- 
traction remain in any thing, but that we 4% may with one heart and one mouth glorify 
Cod the father of our Lordand Saviour, whoſe church we are. As there are which make 
the church of Rome utterly no church at all, by reaſon of ſo many, ſo grievous errors in 
their doctrines ; ſo we have them amongſt us, who under pretence of ws corruptt- 
ons in our diſcipline, do give even as hard a judgment of the church of Eng/andit felt. 


But whatſoever either the one ſort or the other teach, we muſt acknowledge even 125 
i, [ 


2 Chron, 13, 


Rom. 11. 28. 
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1 elyes to be, tho a maimed part, yet à part of the viſible church. If an infi- - 
ricks therme — agel iſtianit y, only for chriſtian profeſſion 
ſake; could we deny unto him the honour of rdom? Vet this honour all men know 
to be proper unto the church. Hereticks therefore are not utterly cut off from the viſible 
church of Chriſt. If the fathers do any where, as oſtentimes they do, make the true 
viſible church of Chriſt, and heretical companies oppoſite; they; are to be conſtrued as 


del ſhould purſue to death an heretick profe 


ting hereticks, not altogether from the company of belieyers, but from the fel- 
— of ſound believers. For where profeſt unbelief is, there can be no viſible church 


of Chriſt; there may be, where ſound belief wanteth. Infidels being clean without the 


church, deny directly, and utterly reject the very principles of chriſtianity ; which he- 


reticks embrace, and err only by miſconſtruction. Whereupon their opinions, altho re- 


pugnant indeed to the eee ge of chriſtian faith, are notwithſtanding by them held other- 
wile, and maintained as molt conſonant thereunto. Wherefore being chriſtians in regard 
of the general truth of Chriſt which they openly profeſs; yet they are by the fathers every 


where ipoken of, as men clean excluded out of the right believing church, by reaſon of 


their particular errors, for which all that are of a ſound belief mult needs condemn them. 
In this conſideration, the anſwer of Calvin unto, Farel, concerning the children of popiſſi 


ents, doth ſeem crazed. Whereas, ſaith he, you ask our ju * about a matter, Calvin. Epilt. 


er, profeſſing the pure 14“. 


whereof there is doubt among ſt you, whether miniſters of our or 
doftrine of the goſpel, may lawfully admit unto baptiſm an infant whoſe father is a 


ſtranger unto our churches, and whoſe mother hath faln from us unto the papacy, ſo that 
both the ee are popiſh : thus we have thought good to anſiver ; namely, That it is 


an abſurd thing for us to baptize them which cannot be reckoned members of our body. 
And ſith papiſts children are ſuch, we ſee not how it ſhould be lawful to miniſter baptiſm 


unto them. Sounder a great deal is the anſwer of the eccleſiaſtical college of Geneva unto 


Knox, who having ſignified unto them, that himſelf did not think it lawful to baptize 


baſtards, or the children of idolaters (he meaneth papiſts) or of perſons excommunicate. 


till either the parents had by repentance ſubmitted themſelves unto the church, or elſe 


their children being grown unto the years of underſtanding, ſhould come and ſue for their 
own baptiſm ; for thus thinking, ſaith he, I am thought to be over ſevere, and that x, 283. 
5 but even in their judgments alſo who think themſelves 


not only by them which are popi 
maintainers of the truth. Maſter Knox's over- ſight herein they controuled. Their ſen- 


tence was, Whereſoever the profeſſion of chriſtianity hath not utterly periſhed and been Epiſt. 285. 


extinct, infants are beguiled of their right if the common ſeal be denied them. Which 
concluſion in it ſelf is 3 altho it ſeemeth the ground is but weak whereupon the 

build it. For the reaſon which they yield of their ſentence, is this ; The promiſe which 
God doth make to the faithful concerning their ſeed, reacheth unto a thouſand generations ; 
it reſteth not only in the firſt degree of deſtent. Infants therefore whoſe great-grand- 
fathers have been holy and godly, do in that reſpect belong to the body of the church, altho 


the fathers and grandfathers of whom they deſcend, have been apoſtates : becauſe the te- 
nure of the 2 of God which did adopt them three hundred years ago and more in their 


antient predeceſſors, cannot with juſtice be defeated and broken off by their parents im- 
prety coming between. By which reaſon of theirs, altho ir ſeem that all the world ma 
be baptized, in as much as no man living is a thouſand deſcents removed from Adam 
himſelf ; yet we mean not at this time, either to uphold, or to overthrow it; only their 
alledged concluſion we embrace, fo it be conſtrued in this fort : That for as much as men 
remain in the viſible church, till they utterly renounce the profeſſion of chriſtianity, we 
may not deny unto infants their right, by withholding from them the publick ſien of holy 
baptiſm, if they be born where the outward acknowledgment of chriſtianity 1s not clean 
gone and extinguiſhed. For being in ſuch ſort born, their parents are within the church, 
and therefore their birth doth give them intereſt and right in baptiſm. Albeit not ever 


error and fault, yet hereſies and crimes which are not actually repented of and forſaken, 


exclude quite and clean from that falyation which belongeth unto the myſtical body of 
Chriſt ; yea, they alſo make a ſeparation from the viſible ſound church of Chriſt ; al- 
Together from the viſible church neither the one nor the other doth ſever. As for the act 
of excommunication, it neither ſhutteth out from the myſtical, nor clean from the viſible, 
bur only from fellowſhip with the viſible in holy duties. With what congruity then 
doth the church of Rome deny, that her enemies whom ſhe holdeth always for hereticks, 
do # all appertain to the church of Chriſt ; when her own ſo freely grant, that albeit 
the pow (as they ſay) cannot teach hereſy nor propound error, he may notwithſtand- 
ing himſelf worſhip idols, think amiſs concerning matters of faith, yea, give himſelf unto 
acts diabolical, even being pope ? How exclude they us from being any part of the 
church of Chriſt under the colour and pretence of hereſy, when they cannot bur grant ir 


2 poſlible, 


4 
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ble; even for him to be as touching bis own perſonal perſuaſion heretical, 


: oy ev pitiion not only is of the clurch, but holdeth the chiefeſt place of authority 


Tertul. Ex- 
hort. ad Ca- 
ſtit. Ubi tres, 
eccleſia eſt, 


licet laici. 


Acts 2. 47. 


chriſtian, it may not be denied that one of the very chiefeſt is eccleſiaſtical 4 
Which word I therefore the rather uſe, becauſe the name of government, as commonly 


in this queſtion it is applied. For when we ſpeak of government, what doth the greateſt 


Whether it be 


neceſſary that 
ſome particu- 
lar form of 
church- polity 
be ſet down in 
ſcripture, ſith 


the things that 


belong parti- 
cularly unto 
any ſuch form, 
are not of ne- 
ceſſity to ſalva- 
tion. 


Tertul. de ha- DY help of that light which G 
ſelf, which no man can deny 


bitu mul. A- 
muli ſint ne- 
ceſſe eſt, que 
Dei non ſunt. 
Rom. 2. 15. 


LaR. lib. C. c. &. 
Ile legis hujus W 


inventor, diſ- 
ceptator, lator. 


Cic. 3. de re- 


pub, 


forms beſides their own; ſeeing their general principles ks as do on! —— 


over the fame ? Bur of theſẽ things we are not now to diſpute. That which already we 
have ſet down, is for our preſent purpoſe! firfficient. Byi the church therefore, in this 
queſtion, we underſtand” no other than only the viſible: church. For preſervation o 
chriſtianity: there is not any thing more needful; than that ſuch as are of the viſible church 
have mutual: fellowſhip and fociety one with: another. In which conſideration; as the 
main body of the ſee being one, yer within divers precincts hath divers names; ſo the 
catholick church is in like ſort divided into a number of diſtinct focieties, every of which 

is termed a church within it ſelf. In this fenfe the church is always a viſible ſociety: of 
men; not an aſſembly, but a ſociety. For altho the name of the church be given unto 
chriſtian aſſemblies, altho any number of chriſtian men congregated may be — 
the name of a church, yet aſſemblies properly are rather things that to a church; 
Men are aſſembled for performance of pi blick actions; which actions being ended, the 
aſſembly diſſolveth it ſelf, and is no longer in being; whereas the church which was 
aſſembled; doth no leſs continue afterwards; than before. Where but three are, and 
they. 7 laity alſo, ſaith Tertullian, yet there is a church ; that is to ſay, a chriſtian 
aſſembly. © But a church, as now we are to underſtand it, is a ſociety; that is, a number 
of men Peta eng unto ſome chriſtian fellowſhip, the place and limits whereof are certain. 
That wherein they have communion, is the publick exerciſe of ſuch duties as thoſe men- 
tioned in the apoſtles acts, inſtruction, breaking of bread, and prayer. As therefore 
they that are of the myſtical body of Chriſt, have thoſe inward graces and virtues where- 
in they differ from all others which are not of the ſame body; again, whoſoever ap- 
pertain to the viſible body of the church, they have alſo the notes of external profeſſion, 
whereby the world knoweth what they are: after the ſame manner, even the ſeveral 
ſocieties of chriſtian men, unto every of which the name of a, church is given, with ad- 
dition betokening ſeverally, as the church of Rome, Corinth, Epheſus, England, and 
ſo the reſt, muſt be endued with correſpondent general properties belonging unto them as 
they are publick chriſtian ſocieties. And of fuch properties common unto all ſocieties 


men underſtand it in ordinary ſpeech, doth not comprize the largeneſs of that whereunto 


part conceive thereby, but only the exerciſe of ſuperioriry peculiar unto rulers and guides 
of others? To our purpoſe therefore the name of 8 will better 
ſerve, becauſe it containeth both government, and alſo whatſoever beſides belongeth to 
the ordering of the church in publick. Neither is any thing in this degree more neceſſary 
than church-polity, which is a form of ordering the publick ſpiritual affairs of the 


church of God. | 

2. But we muſt note, that he which affirmeth ſpeech to be neceſſary among all men 
throughout the world, doth not thereby import that all men muſt neceſſarily ipeak one 
kind of language; even ſo the neceſſity of polity and regimen in all churches may be 
held without holding any one certain form to be neceſſary in them all, nor is it poſſible 
that any form of polity, much leſs of polity eccleſiaſtical, ſhould be good unleſs God him- 
ſelf be author of it. Thoſe things that are not of God (faith Tertullian) they can have 
no other than God's adverſary for their author. Be it whatſoever in the church of 
God, if it be not of God, we hate it. Of God it muſt be; either as thoſe things ſome- 
times were, which God ſupernaturally revealed, and ſo delivered them unto Mo/es for 


overnment of the commonwealth of 1/#ael ; or elſe as thoſe things which men find out 
b od hath given them unto that end. The very law of nature it 
but God hath inſtituted, is not of God, unleſs that be of 
God whereof God is the author as well this latter way as the former. But foraſmuch as 
no form of church polity is thought by them to be lawful, or to be of God, unleſs God 
be ſo the author of it that it be allo ſer down in ſcripture; they ſhould tell us plainly, 
hether their meaning be that it muſt be there ſet down in whole, or in part. For if 
wholly, let them ſhew what one form of polity ever was ſo. Their own to be ſo taken 
out of ſcripture they will not affirm ; neither deny they that in part, even this which they 
ſo much oppugn is alſo from thence taken. 1 whether only that 
be taken out of ſcripture which is actually and particularly there ſet down; or elſe that 
alſo which the general principles and rules of ſeripture potentially contain. The one way 
they cannot ſo much as pretend, that all the parts of their own diſcipline are in'{cripture; 
and the other way their mouths are ſtopped; when they would plead- all other 


preicri 
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any one; but ſuhdry may bquallj be conforunt unto the general axioms of the 
rags to give the tome Ieope; and not to cloſe theth up in theſe ſtreights: 
let their/ allegations be tonſidered; wherewith they earneſtly bend themiſelves apainſt all 
which deny it neceſſary that any one leat form of church. polity ſhould be in 
ſeripture: Firſt rherefore, whereas it hath beeti told them that matters of faith, and in ge- 
neral, matters. _—— ſalvatiom, ate of a differeſit nature from ceremonies, order, 
and the kind of chur erninenc ; and that the ori is neceſſary ts be expreſly con- 
rained in the word of > manifeſtly collected eut of the fattie, the other not 
ſo ; that it is neceſſary not to receive the one, unleſs there be ſomething in ſcript ure for 

not appear any juſt or reaſonable caufe to feect or diflike of this; nie vertheleſs, as it is 
not ealy to ſpeak to the contettation of minds exulcerated in themſelves, but that ſome- 
what there will be always which diſpleaſeth; ſo herein for two things we are reproved. 
„The firſt is, in ſdiſtingniſbing, becauſe matters of diſcipline and church- government rf Ty ties 
are (as they ſay) matters neceſſary to ſalvation and of faith, whereas we put a difference one, that = 
betwixt the one and the other. Our ſecond fault is, inujurious dealing with the ſcripture diſtinguiſh 
of God, as if it contained only. the principal points of religion, ſome rude and unfaſhioned Tarr ot. 
matter of building the church, but had left out that which belongeth unto the form and — 
faſhion of it; as if there were in the ſcripture no more than only to cover the church's vernment 
nakedneſs, and not chains, bracelets, rings, jewels, to adorn her; ſufficient to quench of faith and 
her thirſt; to kill her hunger, but not to miniſter a more liberal and (as it were) a more neceſſary unto 
delicious · and dainty diet. In which cafe our apology ſhall not need to be very long. e i 


The other, 


| "a 1 82 | that we are 
injurious to the ſcripture of God, in abridging tlie large and rich contents thereof. Their words are theſe : You which diſtinguiſh between 
theſe, and ſay, that matters of faith and neceſſary unto ſalvation may not be tolerated in the church, unleſs they be expreſly contained in 
the word of Goa, or manifeſtly gathered; but that ceremofiſes, order, diſcipline, government in the church, may not be received againſt 
the word of God, and conſequently may be received if there be no word againſt them, altho there be none for them : you (I ſay) di- 
ſtinguiſhing or dividing after this ſort, do grow your ſelf an evil divider. As tho matters of diſcipline and kind of government, were 
not matters 1 and of faith. It is no ſmall injury which you do unto the word of God, to pin it in ſo narrow a room 
as that it ſnould be able to direct us but in the principal points of our religion; or as tho the ſubſtance of religion, or ſome rude and unfa- 
ſhioned matter of building of the church were uttered in them; and thoſe things were left out that ſhould pertain to the form and faſhion 
of il; or, as if there were in the ſeriptutes only to cover the church's nakedneſs, and not alſo chains, and bracelets, and rings, and other 
jewels to adorn her and ſet her out: or that to conclude, there were ſufficient to quench her thirſt, and kill her hunger, but not to miniſter 
unto her a more libetal; and (as it were) a more delicious and dainty diet. Theſe things you ſeem to ſay, when you ſay, that matters 


and government. T. C. lib. 1. pag. 26. 


3- The mixture of thoſe things by ſpeech which by nature ate divided, is the mother That matters 
of all error. To take 1 therefore that error which confuſion breedeth, diſtinction 1 
is requiſite. Right'y to diſtinguiſh, is by conceit of mind to ſever rhings different in from matters 
nature, and to diſcern wherein they differ. So that if we imagine a difference where 2 faith and 4 
there is none, becauſe we diftinguiſh where we ſhould not, it may not be denied that we e 
miſdiſtinguiſh. The only trial whether we do ſo yea or no, dependeth upon compariſon ſelves ſo teach 
between our conceit and the nature of things conceived. 2 matters belonging to ene our 
the church of Chriſt, this we conceive, that they are not of one ſuit. Some things are s 

merely of faith, which things it doth ſuffice that we know and believe; ſome things not 

only to be known but done, becauſe they concern the actions of men. Articles about 

the Trinity are matters of mere faith, and muſt be believed. Precepts concerning the 

works of charity are matters of action; which to know unleſs they be practiſed, is not 

enough. This being ſo clear to all mens underſtandings, I ſomewhat marvel that they 

eſpecially ſhould think it abſurd to oppoſe church- government, a plain matter of action, 

unto matters of faith, who know that themſelves divide the gabel into doctrine and 
diſcipline; For if matters of diſcipline be rightly by them diſtinguiſhed from matters of T: C. l. 2. 


deQrine, why not matters of government by us as reaſonably ſet againſt matters of 7 Me 


blame that in us which thenifetves follow; they give men great cauſe to doubt that ſome 4 pe PA 
other thing than judgment doth guide their ſpeech. What the church of God ſtandeth Ir of the 
bound to know or do, the ſame in part nature teacheth. And becauſe nature can teach © as oper wot 
them but only in part, neither ſo fully as is requiſite for man's ſalVation, nor ſo eaſily as goſpel. If the 
to make the way plain and expedite enough that many may come to the knowledge of 4iſcipline " 
it, and ſobe-faved;- therefore in ſcripturẽ hart God both collected the moſt neceſſary the goſpel. 
things that the ſchool of natute teacheth unto” that end, and revealeth alſo whatſoever what other 
we neither could with ſafety be ignorant of, not at all be inſttucted in but by ſuperna- Pen Hey. 
tural tevelation from him. So'thar ſctipture containing all things that are in this kind s 
any. way needſul for the church, and the principal of the other fort, this is the next thing ver in divi- 


where; diſcipline ? 


neceſſary to ſalvation, and of faith, are contained in ſcripture, eſpecially when you oppoſe theſe things to ceremonies, order, diſcipline, 


faith? Do not they under doctrine comprehend the ſame which we intend by matters of the diſcipline | 
faith? Do not they under diſcipline comptiſe the regimen of the church? When they 10 bes partot | 


— 
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wherewith we are charged as with an error. We teach, that whatſoever is unto falya- 

tion termed ncceſſary by way of excellency; whatſoever it ſtandeth all men upon to 

know or do that they may be ſaved; whatſoever there is whereof it may truly be ſaid, 

This not to believe, is eternal death and damnation; or This every ſdul that will live, 

11ſt duly obſerve ; of which ſort the articles of chriſtian faith, and the ſacraments of 

the church of Chriſt are: all ſuch things, if ſcripture. did not comprehend, the church 

of God ſhould not be able to meaſure out the length and the breadth of that way where- 

in for ever ſhe is to walk; hereticks and ſchiſmaticks never ceaſing, ſome to abridge, 

ſome to enlarge, all to pervert and obſcure the ſame. But as for thole things that are ac- 

ceſſary hereunto, thoſe things that ſo belong to the way of ſalvation as to alter them is 

no otherwiſe to change that way, than a path is changed by altering only the uppermoſt 

face thereof ; which be it laid with gravel, or ſet with graſs, or paved with ſtones, re. 

maineth ſtill the ſamepath ; in ſuch things, becauſe diſcretion may teach the church what 

is convenient, we hold not the church further tied herein unto ſcripture, than that againſt 

ſcripture nothing be admitted in the church, leſt that path which ought always to be 

Matth. 23.23. kept even, do thereby come to be overgrown with brambles and thorns. If this be 

1 wherein doth the point of unſoundneſs lie? Is it not that we make ſome things 

neceſſary, ſome things acceſſary and appendent only? For our Lord and Saviour him. 

ſelf doth make that difference, by terming judgment, and mercy, and fidelity, with 

other things of like nature, the greater and werghtier matters of the law. Is it then 

in that we account ceremonies (wherein we do not compriſe facraments, or any other 

.__ the like ſubſtantial duties in the exerciſe of religion, but only ſuch external rites as are 

* The govern- uſually annexed unto church actions) is it an overſight that we reckon theſe things and 

me of * matters of government in the number of things acceſſary, not things neceſſary in ſuch 

Chriſt granted ſort as hath been declared? Let them which therefore think us blameable conſider well 

by Former their own words. Do they not plainly compare the one unto garments, which cover 

thought a mar- the body of the church; the other unto rings, bracelets and jewels, that only adorn it? 

ter of great the one to that food which the church doth live by, the other to that which maketh her 

mon... diet liberal, dainty and more delicious? Isdainty fare a thing neceſſary to the ſuſtenance, 

ſtance of reli- Or to the clothing of the body rich attire ? If not, how can they urge the neceſlity of 

_ NW that which W reſemble by things not neceſſary? or by what conſtruction ſhall 

5. 121. if it be any man living be able to make rhoſe compariſons true, holding that diſtinction untrue, 

renner which which putteth a difference between things of external regiment in the church and things 

was the a7 neceſſary unto falvation. | 

Nov as it can be to nature no injury that of her we ſay the fame which diligent 

That w® ® beholders of her works have obſerved ; namely that ſhe provideth for all living creatures 

ſcripure any nouriſhment which may ſuffice ; that ſhe bringeth forth no kind of creature whereto ſhe 

thing which is wanting in that which is needful : although we do not fo far magnify her exceeding 

= bay T bounty, as to affirm that ſhe bringeth into the world the ſons of men adorned with gor- 

with ſound- geous attire, or maketh coſtly buildings to ſpring up out of the earth for them: ſo I truſt 

. «7: that to mention what the ſcripture of God leayeth unto the church's diſcretion in ſome 

1. cap. 8. & things, is not in any thing to impair the honour which the church of God yieldeth to the 

Plato in Ae. facred ſcriptures perfection. Wherein ſeeing that no more is by us maintained, than on- 

Arif, lib. z. ge ly that ſcripture muſt needs teach the church whatſoever is in ſuch fort neceſſary as hath 

anima, c. 45. been ſet down; and that it is no more diſgrace for ſcripture to have left a number of 

other things free to be ordered at the diſcretion of the church, than for nature to have 

left it to the wit of man to deviſe his own attire, and not to look for it as the beaſts 

of the field have theirs : if neither this can import, nor any other proof ſufficient be 

brought forth, that we either will at any time or ever did affirm the facred ſcripture to 

comprehend no more than only thoſe bare neceſſaries; if we acknowledge that as well for 

articular application to ſpecial occaſions, as alſo in other manifold reſpects, infinite tre- 
2 of wiſdom are over and beſides abundantly to be found in the holy ſcripture ; yea, 

that ſcarcely there is any noble part of knowledge worthy the mind of man but from thence 

it may have ſome direction and light; yea, that altho there be no neceſſity it ſhould of 

purpoſe preſcribe any one pres form of church-government, yet rouching the man- 

ner of governing in general, the precepts that ſcripture ſetteth down are not few, and the 

examples many which it propoſeth for all church-governours, even in particularities to 

follow ; yea, that thoſe things, finally, which are of principal weight in the very par- 

ticular form of church-poliry (altho not that form which they imagine, but that Which 

we againſt them uphold) are in the ſelf. ſame ſcriptures contained ; if all this be willingly 

granted by us, which are accuſed to pin the word of God in ſo narrow a room as that it 

ſhould be able to direct us but in principal points of our religion; or as tho the ſubſtance 


of religion, or ſome rude and unfaſhioned matter of building the church were muted in 
| them, 
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them, and thoſe things left out that ſhould pertain to the form arid faſhion of it; let the 
cauſe of the accuſed be referred to the accuſers on conſcience, and let that judge whe- 
cher this accuſation be deſerved where it hath been laid. — 


5. But ſo eaſy it is for every man living to err, and ſo hard to wreſt from any man's Their mean- 
h the plain acknowledgment of error, that what hath been once inconſider y de-ing who firſt |, Le 
1 


mout . 
fended, the ſame is commonly perſiſted in as long as wit, by whetting it ſelf, is able tO gain _ . 
ity of the 


find out any ſhift, be it never . whereby to eſcape out of the hands of preſent 
contradiction. So that it cometh herein to pals with men, unadviſedly faln into error, butch of Eu- 
as with them whoſe ſtate hath no ground to uphold it, but only the heſp which by ſubtil chat 3 
conveyance they draw out of caſual events ariſing from day to day, till at length they be %% f be efta- 
clean ſpent. They which firſt * out, That nothing ought to be eſtabliſhed in the church, ließ he, 
which is not commanded by the word of God, thought this principle plainly warranted'is noe com- 
by the manifeſt words of the law, 77 ſhall pur nothing unto the word which I command ud, #2 ve 
you, neither ſhall ye take out therefrom, that ye may keep the commandments of the and whas ſcrip- 
Lord your God, which I command you. Wherefore having an eye to a number of rites ture they 
and orders in the church of England, as marrying with a ring, croſſing in the one ſa- np 
crament, kneeling at the other, obſerving of feſtival days more than only that which is this afſertion 
called the Lord's day, enjoining abſtinence at certain times from ſome kinds of meat, i. 
churching of women after childbirth, degrees taken by divines in univerſities, ſundry * 
church offices, dignities and callings; for which they found no commandment in the Mhatſe ver 7 
holy ſcripture, they thought by the one only ſtroke of that axiom to have cut them off. 5. eg my 
But that which they took for an oracle, being fifted, was repealed. True it is concern- 4 iz. Thou 
ing the word of God, whether it be by miſconſtruction of the ſenſe, or by falſification 3 > Goo 
of the words, wittingly to endeavour that any thing may ſeem divine which is not, or Jer ls ongle 
any thing not ſeem which is, were plainly to abuſe, and even to falſify divine evidence; therefrom. 
which injury offered but unto men, is moſt worthily counted heinous. Which point I 
wiſh they did well obſerve, with whom nothing is more familiar than to plead in theſe 
cauſes, The law of God, the word of the Lord; who, notwithſtanding, when they 
come to alledge what word and what law they mean, their common ordinary practice is 
to quote by-ſpeeches in ſome hiſtorical narration or other, and to urge them as if the 
were written in moſt exact form of law. What is to add to the law of God, if this be 
not? When that which the word of God doth but deliver hiſtorically, we conſtrue 
without any warrant, as if it were legally meant, and ſo urge it further than we can 

rove that it was intended ; do we not add to the laws of God, and make them in num- 
bo ſeem more than they are ? Ir ſtandeth us upon to be careful in this caſe : for the 
ſentence of God is heavy againſt them that wittingly ſhall preſume thus to uſe the {crip- 
ture. . | ET i ei 

6. But let that which they do hereby intend be granted them ; let it once ſtand as con- Tha fix ac 

ſonant to reaſon, that becauſe we are forbidden to add to the law of God any thing, or ſertion wecan- 
to take ought from it; therefore we may not for matters of the church, make any law ant gold. with- 
more than is already ſet down in ſcripture. Who ſeeth not what ſentence it ſhall enforce yrons ute 
us to give againſt all churches in the world, in as much as there is not one, but hath all churches, 
had many things eſtabliſhed in it, which tho the ſcripture did never command, yet for us 
to condemn, were raſhneſs ? Let the church of God, even in the time of our Saviour 
Chriſt, ſerve for example unto all the reſt. In their domeſtical celebration of the paſſover, John. 1 z. 
which ſupper they divided (as it were) into two courſes; what ſcripture did give com- Ch, 
mandment, that between the firſt and the ſecond, he that was chief ſhould put off the 3 Marth. 
reſidue of his garments, and keeping on his feaſt robe only, waſh the feet of them that 47% de Cœnato- 
were with him? What ſcripture did command them never to lift up their hands un- * Nrial. | 
waſh'd in prayer unto God; which cuſtom Ariſtæus (be the credit of the author more [. 
or leſs) ſheweth wherefore they did fo religiouſly obſerve ? What ſcripture did command 4 
the Zews every feſtival day to faſt till the fixth hour? the cuſtom both mentioned by 


— — — — — —— 


Zoſephus in the hiſtory of his own life, and by the words of Peter ſignified. Tedious Ads 2. | 3 
it were to rip up all ſuch things as were in that church eſtabliſhed, yea, by Chriſt himſelf 1 
and by his apoſtles obſerved, tho not commanded any where in ſcripture. 8 


7. Well, yet a gloſs there is o colour that paradox, and notwithſtanding all this, {till tain that no- 


to make it appear in ſhew not to be altogether unreaſonable. And therefore till further mg. Ys "ry 
e Cltabliine 


reply come, the cauſe is held by a feeble diſtinction; that the commandments of God in the churey 
being either general or ſpecial, altho there be no expreſs word for every thing in ſpecialty, which is nor 
yet there are general commandments for all things, to the end, that even ſuch caſes as in dhe wort ef 


are not in ſcripture particularly mentioned, might not be left to any to order at their God; namely, 
p | that com- 


mandments are of two ſorts ; and that all things lawful in the church are commanded if not by ſpecial precepts, yet by general rules in 
the word, 1 Cor. 10. 32, & 14. 40. & 14. 26. Rom. 14. 6, 7. I. C. I. 1. p. 35. . 


pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, orily with caution, that nothing be done againſt the word of God ; and that 
for this cauſe the apoſtle hath ſer down in ſcripture. four general rules, requiring ſuch 
things alone to be received in the church, as do belt and neareſt agree with the ſame rules, 
that ſo all things in the church may be appointed, not only 20 again/t, but by and ac- 
cording to the word of God. The rules are theſe, N ee or offenſive unto 
any, eſpecially unto the church of God; all things in order and with ſeemlineſs; 2Jj 
unto edification; finally all to the glory of God. Of which kind, how 5 might be 
gathered out of the ſcripture, if it were neceſſary to take ſo much pains? Which rules 
they that urge, minding thereby to prove that nothing may be done in the church but 
what ſcripture commandeth, muſt needs hold that they tie the church of Chriſt no other- 
wiſe than only becauſe we find them there ſet down by the finger of the Holy Ghoſt. 
So that unleſs the apoſtle by writing had delivered thoſe rules to the church, we ſhould 
by obſerving them have ſinned, as now by not obſerving them. In the church of the 
Jews, is it not granted, That the appointment of the hour for daily ſacrifices ; the 
uilding of Hnagogues throughout the land to hear the word of God, and to pray in 
' when they came not up to Feruſalem; the erecting of pulpits and chairs to teach in; 
the order of burial ; the rites of marriage, with ſuch like, being matters N 
to the church; yet are not any where preſcribed in the law, but were by the church's 
diſcretion inſtituted? What then ſhall we think? Did they hereby add to the law, 
and ſo diſpleaſe God by that which they did? None ſo hardly perſuaded of them. 
Doth their law deliver unto them the ſelf. ſame general rules of the apoſtle, that framing 
thereby their orders, they might in that reſpect clear themſelves from doing amils * 
Saint Paul would then of likelihood have cited them out of the law, which we ſee he 
doth not. The truth is, they are rules and canons of that law which is written in all 
mens hearts; the church had for ever no leſs than now ſtood bound to obſerve them, 
whether the apoſtle had mentioned them or no. Seeing therefore theſe canons do bind 
as they are edicts of nature, which the Zetws obſerving as by unwritten, and thereby 
framing ſuch church-orders as in their law were not preſcribed, are notwithſtanding in 
that reſpect unculpable ; it followeth, that ſundry things may be lawfully done in the 
church, fo as they be not done againſt the ſcripture, altho no ſcripture do command 
them; but the church only following the light of reaſon, judge them to be in diſcretion 
meet. Secondly, unto our wy by and for the queſtion in hand, whether the com- 
mandments of God in ſcripture be general or ſpecial it skilleth not: for if being parti- 
cularly applied, they have in regard of ſuch particulars a force conſtraining us to take 
ſome one certain thing of many, and to leave the reſt ; whereby it would come to pals, 
that any other particular but that one being eſtabliſhed, the general rules themſelves in 
that caſe would be broken ; then is it utterly impoſſible that God ſhould leave any thing 
great or {mall free for the church to eſtabliſh or not. Thirdly, if ſo be they ſhall. grant, 
as they cannot otherwiſe do, that theſe rules are no ſuch laws as require any one parti- 
cular thing to be done, but ſerve rather to direct the church in all things which ſhe = ; 
ſo that free and lawful it is to deviſe any ceremony, to receive any order, and to authorize 
any kind of regiment, no ſpecial commandment being thereby violated : and the ſame 
being thought ſüch by them to whom the judgment thereof appertaineth; as that it is 
not ſcandalous, but decent, tending unto edification, and ſetting forth the glory of God; 
that is to ſay, agreeable unto the general rules of holy ſcripture; this doth them no 
good in the world for the furtherance of their purpoſe. That which ſhould make for 
them, muſt prove that men ought not to make laws for church regiment, but only 
keep thoſe laws which in ſcripture they find made. The plain intent of the books of 
e diſcipline is to ſhew that men may not deviſe laws of church government; 
but are bound for ever to uſe and to execute only thoſe which God himſelf hath already 
deviſed and delivered in the ſcripture. The ſelf. ſame drift the admonitioners alſo had, in 
urgꝑing, that nothing ought to be done in the church, according unto any law of man's de- 
viſing, but all according unto that which God in his word hath commanded. Which not 
remembring, they gather out of 52 general rules to be followed in making laws; 
and fo in effect they plainly grant that we our ſelves may lawfully make laws for the 
church, and are not bound out of ſcripture only to take laws already made, as they meant 
who firſt alledged that principal whereof we ſpeak. One particular plat-form it is which 
they reſpected, and which they laboured thereby to force upon all churches ; whereas 
theſe general rules do not let, but that there =_ well enough be ſundry. Ir is the par- 
ticular order eſtabliſhed in the church of England, which thereby they did intend to 
alter, as being not commanded of God ; whereas unto thoſe general rules they know, we 


do not defend that we may hold any thing unconformable. Obſcure it is not what 
| meaning 
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meaning they had, who firſt gave out that grand axiom; and according unto that mean- 

ing it doth prevail far and wide with the favourers of that part. Demand of them, 

n they conform not themſelves unto the order of our church? and in every par- 

ticular, their anſwer for the moſt part is, Me find no ſuch thing commanded in the word. 

Whereby they plainly require ſome ſpecial commandment. for that which is exacted at 

their hands; neither are they content to have matters of the church examined by ge- 

neral rules and canons. As therefore in controverſies between us and the church of 

Rome, that which they practiſe is many times even according to the very groſſneſs of 

that which the vulgar ſort. conceiveth z when that which they teach to maintain it, is 

{ſo nice and ſubtil that hold can very hardly be taken thereupon: in which caſes we ſhould | 
do the church of God ſmall benefit, by diſputing with them according unto the fineſt 

points of their dark conveyances, and ſuffering that ſenſe of their doctrine to go uncon- 

trouled, wherein by the common fort it is ordinarily. received and practiſed: ſo con- 

ſidering what diſturbance hath grown in the church amongſt our e and how the 

authors thereof do commonly build altogether on this as a ſure foundation, Nothing 

ought. to be eftabliſhed in the church, which in the word of God is not commanded ; 

were it reaſon, that we ſhould ſuffer the ſame to paſs without controulment, in that cur- 

rent meaning whereby every where it prevaileth, and ſtay till ſome ſtrange conſtruction 

were made thereof, which no man would lightly have thought on, but being driven 


thereunto for a ſhift ?. | 
8. The laſt refuge in maintaining this poſition, is thus to conſtrue it, Nothing ought 

to be eftabliſhed in the church, but that which is 3 | 623 1036 pn 
e of Cod: that i Fw Another anſwer in defence of the former aſſertion, whereby the 
commanaed in Le Wwora 0 d; that is to ay, meaning thereof is opened in this ſort, All church orders muſt be 


all church orders muſt be grounded upon the commanded in the word, that is to ſay, grounded upon the word, 
and made according, at the leaſtwiſe, unto the general rules of holy 


word of God ; ſuch fort grounded on the ſcripture. As for ſuch things as are found out by any ſtar or light 
word, not that being found out by ſome ſtar, of reaſon, and are in that reſpect received, ſo they be not againſt 


or light of reaſon, or 8 or other help, * word, of God, all uch things it holdech unlawfully received, 
they may be received, ſo they be not againſt the . * | 
word of God; but according at leaſtwiſe unto the general rules of ſcripture they muſt 
be made. Which is in effect as much as to ſay, We know not what to ſay well in de- 
fence of this poſition ; and therefore, leſt wwe ſhould ſay it is falſe, there is no remedy 
but to ſay, that in ſome ſenſe or other it may be true, if we could tell how. Firſt, 
that /choly had need of a very favourable reader and a tractable, that ſhould think it 
plain conſtruction, - when to be commanded in the word and grounded upon the word are 
made all one. If when a man may live in the ſtate of matrimony, ſeeking that good 
thereby which nature principally deſireth, he make rather choice of a contrary life, in 
regard of faint Paul's judgment; that which he doth, is manifeſtly grounded upon the cor. 3. 
word of God, yet not commanded in his word, becauſe without breach of any com- 
mandment he might do otherwiſe. Secondly, whereas no man in juſtice and reaſon, can 
be reproved for thoſe actions which are framed according unto that known will of God, 
whereby they are to be judged ; and the will of God which we are to judge our actions 
by, no ſound divine in the world ever denied to be in part made manifeſt even by the 
light of nature, and not by ſcripture alone: if the church being directed by the former 
of theſe two (which God hath given, who gave the other that man might in different 
ſort be guided by them both) if the church, I ſay, do approve and eſtabliſh that which 
thereby it judgeth meet, and findeth not repugnant to any word or ſyllable of holy ſcrip- 
ture; who ſhall warrant our preſumptuous boldneſs controlling herein the church of 
Chriſt ? But ſo it is, the name of the light of nature is made hateful with men; the 
ſtar of reaſon and learning, and all other ſuch like helps, beginneth no otherwiſe to be 
thought of than if it were an unlucky comet; or as if God had ſo accurſed it, that it : 
thould never ſhine or give light in things concerning our duty any way towards him, l 
but be eſteemed as that /tar in the revelation, called wormwood ; which being faln from Apoc. 8. 10. 
heaven, maketh rivers and waters in which it falleth fo bitter, that men taſting them die ; 
thereof, A number there are, who think they cannot admire as they ought the power 
and authority of the word of God, if in things divine they ſhould attribute any force I 
to man's reaſon. For which cauſe they never uſe reaſon fo willingly as to diſgrace rea- 
lon. Their uſual and common diſcourſes are unto this effect. Firſt, The natural man 1 Cor. 2. 14. 
Perceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are fooliſhneſs unto him : net- 
ther can he know them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſterned. Secondly, it is not for 
nothing that ſaint Paul giveth charge to beware of philoſophy that is to ſay, ſuch know- Col. 2. 8. 
ledge as men by natural reaſon attain unto.” Thirdly, conſider them that have from time 
to time oppoſed themſelves againſt the goſpel of Chriſt, aud moſt troubled the church 
with herely. Have they not always been great — of human reaſon? 2 
| | ET ts eir 
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their deep and profound skill in ſecular learning made them the more obedient to the 
truth, and not armed them rather againſt it? Fourthly, they that fear God will xe. 
x Cor. 1.19 member how heavy his ſentences are in this caſe: 7 will deſtroy the wiſdom of the 
wiſe, and will caſt away the underſtanding of the prudent. Where is the wiſe ?' where 
2s the ſtribe ?: where is the diſputer of this world ? hath not God made the wiſdom of 
this world fooliſhneſs '? Seeing the world by wiſdom know not God; in the wiſtlam of 
Cod. it pleaſed God by the Robiſhnefs of preaching to ſave believers. Fifthly, The 
word of God in it ſelf is abſolute, exact, and perfect. The word of God is a two-edped 
ſword; as for the weapons of natural reaſon, they are as the armour of Saul, rather 
cumberſom about the ſoldier of Chriſt than needful. They are not of force to do that 
t Cor. a. 4 Which the apoſtles of Chriſt did by the power of the Holy Ghoſt : My preaching there. 
fore, faith Paul, hath not been in the. inticing ſpeech of man's wiſam, but in plain 
evidence of the ſpirit of power ; that your faith might not be in the wiſdom of men, 
but in the power of God. Sixthly, if I believe the goſpel, there needeth no reaſoni 
about it to perſuade me: if I do not believe, it muſt be the Spirit of God, and not 
the reaſon of man that ſhall conyert my. heart unto him. By theſe and the like dif. 
putes, an opinion hath ſpread it ſelf very far in the world; as if the way to be ripe in 
faith were to be raw in wit and judgment ; as if reaſon were an enemy unto religion, 
childiſh ſimplicity the mother of ghoſtly and divine wiſdom. The cauſe why ſuch de- 
clamations prevail ſo greatly, is, for that men ſuffer themſelves in two reſpects to be 
Wil deluded. © One is, that the wiſdom of man being debaſed, either in compariſon with 
zl lj that of God, or in regard of ſome ſpecial thing exceeding the reach and compaſs thereof, 
10 it ſeemeth to them (not marking ſo mueh) as if ſimply it were condemned. Another, 
that learning, knowledge, or wiſdom, falfly ſo termed, uſurping a name whereof they 
are not worthy ; and being under that name controlled, their reproof is by ſo War; 
the more eaſily miſapplied, and thro equivocation wreſted -oainlt thoſe things where- 
unto ſo precious names do properly and of right belong. This, duly obſerved, doth 
to the former allegations it ſelf make ſufficient anſwer. Howbeit, for all mens plainer 
IJ. and fuller ſatisfaction; Firſt, concerning the inability of reaſon, to ſearch out and to 
Judge of things divine, if they be ſuch as thoſe properties of God, and thoſe duties of 
men towards him, which may be conceived by attentive confideration of heaven and 
Nom. 1. 21,32. earth; we know that of mere natural men, the apoſtle teſtifieth, How they knew 
both God, and the law of God. Other things of God there be, which are neither ſo 
found, nor, tho they be thewed, can never be approved without the ſpecial operation of 
God's good grace and Spirit. Of ſuch things ſometime ſpake the apoſtle ſaint Paul, de- 
claring how Chriſt had called him to be a witneſs of his death and reſurrection from 
Acts 25. 19. the dead, according to that which the prophets and Moſes had foreſhewed. Feſtus, a 
mere natural man, an infidel, a Roman, one whoſe ears were unacquainted with ſuch 
matter, heard him, but could not reach unto that whereof he ſpake ; the ſuffering, and 
1 the riſing of Chriſt from the dead, he rejected as idle ſuperſtitious fancies not worth 
Wh the hearing. The apoſtle that knew them by the Spirit, and ſpake of them with power 
N Acts 26. 24. Of the Holy Ghoſt, ſeemed in his eyes but learnedly mad. Which example maketh 
x Cor. 2. 14. Manifeſt what elſewhere the ſame apoſtle teacheth, namely, that nature hath need of 
grace, whereunto I hope we are not oppoſite, by holding that grace hath uſe of na- 
IT. ture. Secondly, philoſophy we are warranted to take heed of; not that philoſophy, 
which is true and ſound knowledge attained by natural diſcourſe of reaſon ; but that 
philoſophy, which to bolſter herely or error caſteth a frandulent ſhew of reaſon upon 
things which are indeed unreaſonable ; and by that mean, as by a ſtratagem, ſpoileth 
col. 2.8. the ſimple which are not able to withſtand ſuch cunning. Take heed, left any ſpoil 
you thro philoſophy, and vain deceit. He that exhorteth to beware of an enemy's po- 
licy, doth not give counſel to be impolitick ; but rather to uſe all prudent foreſight and cir- 
cumſpection, leſt our ſimplicity be over-reached by cunning _ The way not to be 
inveigled by them that are ſo guileful thro skill, is throughly to be inſtructed in that which 
maketh skilful againſt guile, and to be armed with that true and and fincere philoſophy, 
III. which doth teach againſt that deceitful and vain, which ſpoileth. Thirdly . but many 
eat philoſophers have been very unſound in belief; and many ſound in belief, have 
een allo great phllolophers. Could ſecular knowledge bring the one ſort unto the love of 
"nn chriſtian faith? nor chriſtian faith, the other ſort out of love with ſecular knowledge. 
11" The harm that hereticks did, they did it unto ſuch as were unable to diſcern between 
8 ſound and deceitful reaſoning ; and the remedy againſt it was ever the skill which the 
antient fathers had to deſcry and diſcover ſuch deceit. Inſomuch, that Cre/conzus the 
Wa | heretick complained greatly of St. Auguſtine, as being too full of logical, ſubtilties. 
Will Hereſy prevaileth only by a counterfeit Jhew of reaſon ; whereby . h 
. | Te S o 
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Book III. EccLtstasttcat Portrty, _ 67 
becometh invincible, unleſs it be convicted of fraud by manifeſt remonſtrance, clearly 
true and unable ro be withſtood. When therefore the apoſtle requireth hability to con- Tit. f. 9, 11. 
vict hereticks, can we think he judgeth it a thing unlawful, and not rather needful ro 1 
uſe the principal inſtrument of their conviction, the light of reaſon ?, It may not be de- 
nicd, but that in the fathers writings, there are ſundry ſharp inyectives againſt hereticks, 
| even for their very philoſophical reaſonings; the cauſe whereof Tertullian confeſſeth; un de refur 
not to have been any diſlike conceived againſt the kind of fuch reaſonings, but the end, carnis. 

Ie may (faith he) even in matters of God, be made wiſer 7 reaſons drawn from the 
publick per ſuaſions which are grafted in mens minds; ſo they be uſed to further the 
truth, not to bolſter error; ſo they make with, not againſt that which God hath deter- 
mined, For there are ſome things even known by nature, as the immortality of the 
ſoul to many, our God unto all. I will therefore my ſelf alſo, uſe the ſentence of ſome 
ach as Plato, pronouncmg every ſoul immortal. I my ſelf” too will uſe the ſecret ac 

knowledgment of the commonalty, bearing record of the God of gods : but when ] hear 
men alledee,that which is dead, is dead; and while thou art alive, be alive; and, 

after death au end F all, even of death it ſelf: then will I call to mind, both that the 
heart of the people with God is accounted duſt, and that the very wiſdom of the world 
ts pronounced folly. I then an heretick flie alſo unto ſuch vicious, popular, and ſecu- 
lar conceits, my anſwer unto him ſhall be : Thou heretick, avoid the heathen ; altho in 
this ye be one, that ye both bely God ; yet thou that doſt this under the name of Chriſt, 
x ton from the heathen, in that thou ſeemeſt to thy ſelf a chriſtian. Leave him 
therefore his concears, ſeeing that neither will he learn thine. Why doſt thou, having 
ſight, truſt to a blind guide? thou which haſt put on Chriſt, take rayment of him that 

is naked ? If the apoſtle have armed thee, why doſt thou borrow a ſtrangers ſhield ? 
Let him rather learn of thee to acknowledge, than thou of him to renounce the reſurrec- 
tion of the fleſh. In a word, the catholick fathers did good unto all by that knowledge, 

whereby hercticks hindring the truth in many, might have furthered therewith them- 
ſelves, but that obſtinately following their own ambitious, or otherwiſe corrupted affec- 
tions, inſtead of framing their wills to maintain that which reaſon taught, they bent 
their wits to find how reaſon might ſeem to teach that which their wills were ſet to main- 

tain. For which cauſe the os faith of them juſtly, that they are for the moſt part Tit 3. 11. 
evrexaTezT4u, men Condemned even in, and of themſelves. For tho they be not all per- | 
ſuaded, that it is truth which they withſtand ; yer that to be error which they uphold, 4 
they might undoubtedly the ſooner a great deal attain to know, but that their ſtudy is X | 
more to defend what once they have ſtood in, than to find out ſincerely and ſimply what N 
truth they ought to perſiſt in for ever. Fourthly, there is in the world no kind of know- IV. 0 
ledge, whereby any part of truth is ſeen, but we juſtly account it precious ; yea, that 1 
principal truth, in compariſon whereof all other knowledge is vile, may receive from l 
it ſome kind of light; whether it be that Egyptian and Chaldean wiſdom, mathemati- | | | 
cal, wherewith Moſes and Daniel were furniſhed ; or that natural, moral, and civil Aas 7. 23. } 
wildom wherewith Solomon excelled all men; or that rational and oratorial wiſdom of 1 70 3 - l 
the Grecians, which the apoſtle faint Paul brought from Tarſis ; or that judaical, which 30. os | l 
he learned in Feru/alem, ſitting at the feet of Gamaliel: to detract from the dignity Acts 22. 3. 
thereof, were to injure even God himſelf, who being that light which none can approach 
unto, hath ſent out theſe lights whereof we are capable, even as ſo many ſparkles re- 
ſembling the bright fountain from which they riſe. But there are that bear the title of | | 


wiſe men, and ſcribes, and great diſputers of the world, and are nothing indeed leſs than 
what in ſhew they moſt appear. Theſe being wholly addicted unto their own wills, uſe 
their wit, their learning, and all the wiſdom they have, to maintain that which their | 
obſtinate hearts are delighted with, eſteeming in the frantick error of their minds, the | 
greateſt madnels in the world to be wiſdom, and the higheſt wiſdom fooliſhneſs. Such 1 
were both Jews and Grecians which profeſſed, the one fort legal, and the other ſecular | 1 
skill, neither enduring to be taught the myſtery of Chriſt: unto the glory of whoſe 4 
moſt bleſſed name, who ſo ſtudy to uſe both their reaſon and all other gifts, as well | 
which nature as which grace hath endued them with; let them never doubt, but that | 
the ſame God who is to deſtroy and confound utterly that wiſdom falſly ſo named in 
others, doth make reckoning of them as of true ſcribes ; ſcribes by wiſdom inſtruc- Matth. 12. 52. 
ted to the kingdom of heaven ; ſcribes againſt that kingdom hardned in a yain opi- 

nion of wiſdom ; which in the end being proved folly, muſt needs periſh ; true un- | = 
derſtanding, LED judgment and reaſon, continuing for evermore. Fiſthly, . 9 
unto the word of God, being in reſpect of that end for which God ordained it, perfect; 1 
exact. and abſolute in it ſelf, we do not add reaſon as a ſupplement of any maim or 1 
defect therein, but as a neceſſary inſtrument, without which we could not rea by | 
the ſcriptures perfection that fruit and benefit which it yieldeth. The word of God is 4 wes. 4 1. 
= 2 o- 
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tun · edged ſword, put in the hands of reaſonable men; and reaſon is as the weapon that 
ſſlew Col iab, if they be as David was that uſe it. Touching the apoſtles, he which gave 
them from above ſuch power for miraculous confirmation of that which they taught, en- 
dued them alſo with wiſdom from above to teach that which they ſo did confirm. Our 
Saviour made choice of twelve ſimple and unlearned men, that the greater their lack of 
natural wiſdom was, the more admirable that might appear which God fupernaturally 

endued them with from heaven. Such therefore as knew the poor and ſilly eſtate where- 

in they had lived, could not but wonder to hear the wiſdom of their ſpeech, and be ſo 

much the more attentive unto their teaching. They ſtudied for no tongue they ſpake 

withal : of themſelves they were rude, and knew not fo much as how to premeditate ; 

the Spirit gave them ſpeech and eloquent utterance. But becauſe with faint Paul it was 
otherwiſe than with the reſt, inaſmuch as he never converſed with Chriſt upon earth as 

they did; and his education had been ſcholaſtical altogether, which theirs was not; 

hereby occaſion was taken by certain malignants ſecretly to undermine his great authori- 

ty in the church of Chriſt, as tho the goſpel had been taught him by others than by Chriſt 

himſelf, and as if the cauſe of the gentiles converſion and belief, thro his means, had 

been the learning and skill which he had by being converſant in their books; which thin 

made them ſo willing to hear him, and him ſo able to perſuade them; whereas the rel 
of theapoſtles prevailed, becauſe God was with them, and by a miracle from heaven 
confirmed his words in their mouths. They were mighty in deeds : as for him, being 

abſent, his writings had ſome force; in preſence, his power not like unto theirs. In ſum, 

2 Cor. 10. 10. Concerning his preaching, their very by-word was, 3% Feder, addle ſpeech, empty 
zalk ; his writings full of great words, but in the power of miraculous operations; 

his preſence not like the reſt of the apoſtles. Hereupon it ariſeth, that faint Paul was 

ſo often driven to make his apologies. Hereupon it ariſeth, that whatſoever time he had 

ſpent in the ſtudy of human learning, he maketh earneſt proteſtation to them of Corinth, 

that the goſpel which he had preached amongſt them did not by other means prevail with 

| them, than with others the fame goſpel taught by the reſt of the apoſtles of Chriſt. A 
2 Cor. 2. 4, preaching, ſaith he, hath not been in the per ſnaſive ſpeeches of human wiſdom, bit in 
' demonſtration df the Spirit and of power ; that your faith may not be in the wiſtom of 

men, but in the power of God. What is it which the apoſtle doth here deny? Is it de- 

nied that his ſpeech amongſt them had been perſuaſive ? No for of him the ſacred hiſtory 

Acts 18. 4, 11. 3 teftifieth, that for the ſpace of a year and a half he ſpake in their ſynagogue ever 

abbath, and perſuaded both Jews and Grecians. How then is the fpeech of men made 
perſuaſive? Surely there can be but two ways to bring this to paſs. the one human, the 

other divine. Either faint Paul did only by art and natural induſtry cauſe his own ſpeech 

to be credited; or elſe God by miracle did authorize it, and ſo bring credit thereunto, as 

to the ſpeech of the reſt of the apoſtles. Of which two, the former he utterly denieth. 

For why? if the preaching of the reſt had been efſectual by miracle, his only by force 

of his own learning ; fo great inequality between him and the other apoſtles in this thing 

had been enough to ſubvert their faith. For might they not with reaſon have thought, 

that if he were ſent of God as well as _ God would not have furniſhed them and not 
him, with the power of the Holy Ghoſt ? Might not a great part of them, being _ 
haply have feared leſt their aſſent had been cunningly gotten unto his doctrine, rather thro 
the weakneſs of their own wits than the certainty of that truth which he had 9 
them? How unequal had it been, that all believers thro the preaching of other apoſtles, 

thould have their faith ſtrongly built upon the evidence of God's own miraculous appro- 

bation ; and they whom he had converted, ſhould have their perſuaſion built only upon 

his skill and wiſdom who perſuaded them? As therefore calling from men may authorize 

us to teach, altho it —_ not authorize him to teach as other apoſtles did; ſo altho the 

wiſdom of man had not been ſufficient to enable him to be ſuch a teacher as the reſt of the 
apoſtles were, unlefsGod's miracles had ſtrengthned both the one and the other's doctrine ; 
yet unto our ability, both of teaching and learning the truth of Chrift, as we are but 

VI. mere chriſtian men, it is not a little which the wiſdom of man may add. N yea, 
whatſoever our hearts be to God and to his truth, believe we or be we as yet faithleſs, for 

our converſion or confirmation, the force of natural reaſon is great. The force whereof 

unto thoſe effects, is nothing without grace. What then? to our purpoſe it is ſufficient, 

that whoſoever doth ſerve, honour and obey God, whoſoever believeth in him; that man 

would no more do this than innocents and infants do, but for the light of natural reaſon 
N that ſhineth in him, and maketh him apt to apprehend thoſe things of God, which being 
5 by grace diſcovered, are effectual to perſuade reafonable minds and none other, that ho- 
Wn! | nour,, obedience and credit, belong aright unto God. No man cometh unto God to offer 


him ſacrifice, to pour out ſupplications and prayers before him, or to do him any 1 
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which doth not firſt believe him both to be, and to be a rewarder of them who in ſuch Heb. 11. c. 


fort ſeek unto him. Let men be taught this either by revelation from heaven, or by in- 
ſtruction upon earth; by labour, ſtudy and meditation; or by the only ſecret inſpiration 
of the Holy Ghoſt; whatſoever the mean be they know it by, if the knowledge thereof 
were poſſible without difconrfe of natural reaſon ; why ſhould none be found capable 
thereof but only men, nor men till ſach time as they come unto ripe and full ability to 
work by reaſonable underſtanding ? The whole drift of the ſeripture of God, what is it, 
bur only to teach theology ? Theology, what is it, but the ſcience of things divine ? 
What ſcience can be attained unto, without the help of natural diſcourſe and reafon ? 


Fudge you of that whieth I ſpeak, faith the apoſtle. In vain it were to ſpeak any i cor. 10. 15, 


thing of God, but that by reaſon men are able ſomewhat to judge of that they hear, and 
by diſcourſe to diſcern how conſonant it is to truth. Scripture indeed teacheth things a- 
bove nature, things which our reaſon by it ſelf could not reach unto. Yet thoſe things 
alſo we believe, knowing by reafon, that the ſcripture is the word of God. In the pre- 
| ſence of Feſtas a Roman, and of king Agrippa a Jew, faint Paul omitting the one, who 
neither knew the Jews religion, nor the books whereby they were taught it, ſpeaks un- 
to the other of things forcſhewed: by Moſes and the prophets, and performed in Jeſus 
Chriſt, intending thereby to prove himſelf fo unjuſtly accuſed, that unleſs his judges did 
condemn both Mo/es and the prophets, him they could not chuſe but acquit, who taught 
only that fulfilled which they fo long ſince had foretold. His cauſe was eaſy to be diſcern- 
ed; what was done, their eyes were witneſſes; what Mo/es and the prophets did ſpeak, 
their books could quickly ſhew : it was no hard thing for him to compare them, which 


knew the one, and believed the other. King Agrippa, believeſt thou the prophets 2 I Ad. 26. 52. 


know thon doſt. The queſtion is, how the books of the prophets came to be credited 
of king Agrippa. For what with him did authorize the prophets, the like with us doth 
cauſe the reſt of the ſcripture of God to be of credit. Becauſe we maintain, that in 
ſcripture we are taught all things neceſſary unto falyation ; hereupon very childiſhly it 
is by ſome demanded, what ſcripture can teach us the ſacred authority of the ſcripture, 


upon the knowledge whereof our whole faith and ſalvation dependeth ? as tho there 


were any kind of ſcience in the world which leadeth men unto knowledge, without pre- 
ſuppoſing a number of things already known. No ſcience doth make known the firſt 


principles whereon it buildeth ; bur they are always either taken as plain and manifeſt in | 


themſelves, or as proyed and eee, already, ſome former knowledge having made them 
evident. Scripture teacheth all ſupernatural revealed truth; without the knowledge where- 


of ſalvation cannot be attained. The main principle whereupon our belief of all things 8 


therein contained dependeth, is, that the ſcriptures are the oracles of God himſelf. 
This in it ſelf we cannot ſay is evident: for then all men that hear it, would acknow- 
ledge it in heart, as they do when they hear that every whole is more than any part of that 
whole, becauſe this in it ſelf is evident. The other we know, that all do not acknow- 
ledge when they hear it. There muſt be therefore ſome former knowledge preſuppoſed, 
which doth herein aſſure the hearts of all believers. Scripture teacheth us that ſaving truth 
which God hath diſcovered unto the world by revelation; and it preſumeth us taught 
otherwiſe, that it felf is divine and facred. The queſtion then being, by what means 
we are taught this : ſome anſwer, that to learn it we have no other way than only tra- 
dition ; as namely, that ſo we believe, becauſe both we from our predeceſſors, and they 
from theirs have fo received. But is this enough? That which all mens experience teach- 


eth them, may not in any wiſe be denied. And by experience we all know, that the 


firſt outward motive leading men fo to eſteem of the ſcripture, is the authority of God's 
church. For when we know the whole church of God hath that opinion of the ſcrip- 
ture, we judge it even at the firſt an impudent thing for any man bred and brought up in 
the church, to be of a contrary mind without cauſe. Afterwards the more we beſtow our 
labour in reading or hearing the myſteries thereof, the more we find that the thing it ſelf 
doth anſwer our received opinion concerning it. So that the former inducement pre- 
vailing ſomewhat with us before, doth now much more prevail, when the very _ 
hath miniſtered further reafon. If infidels or atheiſts chance at any time to call it in queſ- 
tion, this giveth us occaſion to ſift what reaſon there is, whereby the teſtimony of the 
church concerning ſcripture, and our own perſuaſion, which ſcripture it {elf hath confirmed, 
may be proved a truth infallible. In which caſe the antient fathers being often conſtrained 
to ſhew, what warrant they had ſo much to rely upon the ſcriptures, endeavoured ſtill 
to maintainthe authority of the books of God by arguments, ſuch as unbelievers them- 
ſelyes muſt needs think reafonable, if they judged thereof as they ſhould. Neither is ir 
a thing impoſſible, or greatly hard, even by ſuch kind of proofs, ſo to manifeſt and clear 
that point, that no man living ſhall be able to deny it, without denying ſome apparent 
prin- 
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principle, ſuch as all men acknowledge to be true. Wherefore if I believe the goſpel, yet 
is reaſon of ſingular uſe, for that it confirmeth me in this my belief the more: if I do 

— not as yet believe, nevertheleſs to bring me into the number of believers, except reaſon 

did ſomewhat help, and were an inſtrument which God doth uſe unto ſuch purpoſes, 
what ſhould it boot to diſpute with infidels or godleſs perſons for their converſion and per- 
ſuaſion in that point? Neither can I think that when grave and learned men do ſometime 
hold that of this principle there is no proof but by the teſtimony of the Spirit, which af: 
ſureth our hearts therein, it is. their meaning to exclude utterly all force which any kind 
of reaſon may have in that behalf; but I rather incline to interpret ſuch their ſpeeches, 
as if they had more expreſly ſet down, that other motives and inducements, be the 

never ſo ſtrong and 99 unto reaſon, are notwithſtanding ineffectual of themſelyès 
to work faith concerning this principle, if the ſpecial grace of the Holy Ghoſt concur 
not to the enlightning of our minds. For otherwiſe, I doubt not but men of wiſdom 
and judgment will grant, that the church in this point eſpecially is furniſhed with reaſon 
to ſtop the mouths of her impious adverſaries ; and that as it were altogether bootleis to 
alledge againſt them what the Spirit hath taught us, ſo likewiſe, that even to our own 
ſelves it needeth caution and explication, how the teſtimony of the Spirit may be dif. 
cerned, by what means it may be known, leſt men think that the Spirit of God doth teſ 
tify thoſe things which the ſpirit of errour ſuggeſteth. The 6 Haga of the Spirit, 
eſpecially theſe ordinary which be common - unto all true chriſtian men, are, as we 
know, things ſecret and undiſcernable even to the very ſoul where they are, becauſe their 
nature is of another and an higher kind than that they can be by us perceived in this life. 

WMW Wherefore albeit the Spirit 3 us into all truth, and direct us in all goodneſs; yet becauſe 

theſe workings of the Spirit in us are ſo privy and ſecret, we therefore ſtand on a plainer 

ground, when we gather by reaſon from the quality of _ believed or done, that the 

Spirit of God hath directed us in both, than if we ſettle our ſelves to believe or to do any 

certain particular thing, as being moved thereto by the Spirit. But of this enough. 

To go from the books of ſcripture, to the ſenſe and meaning thereof, becauſe the ſen- 

tences which are by the apoſtles recited out of the P/a/ms, to prove the reſurrection of 

Jeſus Chriſt, did not prove it, if ſo be the prophet David meant them of himſelf 

This expoſition therefore they plainly diſprove, and ſhew by manifeſt reaſon that of 

David the words of David could not poſſibly be meant. Exclude the uſe of natural 

reaſoning about the ſenſe of holy ſcripture OY the articles of our faith, and then 

that the ſcripture doth concern the articles of our faith who can aſſure us? That which 
by right expoſition buildeth up chriſtian faith, being miſconſtrued, breedeth error; be- 

tween true and falſe conſtruction, the difference reaſon muſt ſhew. Can chriſtian men 

r Per. 3. 15. perform that which Peter requireth at their hands? Is it poſſible they ſhould both be- 
cn and be able without the uſe of reaſon, to render a reaſon of their belief, a reaſon 

N ſound and ſufficient to anſwer them that demand it, be they of the ſame faith with us or 

enemies thereunto ? May we cauſe our faith without reaſon to appear reaſonable in the 
eyes of men? This being required even of learners in the ſchool of Chriſt, the duty 
of their teachers in bringing them unto ſuch ripeneſs muſt needs be ſomewhat more than 
only to read the ſentences of ſcripture, and then paraphraſtically to ſcholy them, to va- 
ry them with ſundry forms of ſpeech, without arguing or diſputing about any . 
which they contain. This method of teaching may commend it ſelf unto the worl 
by that eaſineſs and facility which is in it; but a law or a pattern it is not, as ſome do 
imagine, for all men to follow that will do good in the church of Chriſt. Our Lord 
and Saviour himſelf did hope by diſputation to do ſome good, yea, by diſputation not 
only of, but againſt the truth, albeit with purpoſe for the truth. That Chriſt ſhould be 
the ſon of David, was truth; yet againſt this truth, our Lord in the goſpel objecteth; 
Matth. 22. 43. IF Chriſt be the ſon of David, how doth David call him Lord? There is as yet no way 
known how to diſpute, or to determine of things diſputed, without the uſe of natural 
- reaſon. If we pleaſe to add unto Chriſt their example, who followed him as near in all 
things as they could, the ſermon of Paul and Barnabas, ſet down in the Acts, where 

Ads 14. 15. the people would have offered unto them ſacrifice ; in that ſermon what is there, but on- 
ly natural reaſon to diſprove their act? O men, why do ye theſe things? we are men even 
ſubjeft to the ſelf-ſame paſſions with you : we preach unto you to leave theſe vanities, 
and to turn to the living God, the God that hath not left himſelf without witneſs, in 
that he hath done good to the world, giving rain and fruitful ſeaſons, filling our hearts 
with joy and gladneſ3. Neither did they only uſe reaſon in winning ſuch unto a chriſ- 
tian belief, as were yet thereto unconverted, but with believers themſelves they followed 
the ſelf-ſame courſe. In that great and ſolemn aſſembly of believing Jews, how doth 


Peter prove that the gentiles were partakers of the grace of God as well as they, by 
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_ fo Aren Kom choſe effects Which were apparently Know among 
N > th the Prat rs, hath borne them witneſs in giving unto them the Holy Ghoſt as 
to vn. The light therefore, Which the ſtar of ndtural reafon and wiſdom caſterh, is 
coo-bright'ro de obſcured by the milt of a word or tücc urtered to diminiſh, that opinion 
which juſtly hath been received concerting rhe force and virtue thereof, even in matters 
chat touch moſt nearly the principal duties of men, and the glory of the eternal God. 
In all which hitherto hath been ſpoken, touching the force and uſe of man's reaſon in 
chings divine, I muſt ctave that I be not fo underſtgod or conſtriied, as if any fuch thing, 
by virtue thereof, could be done without the aid and affiſtance of God's moſt bleſſed Spi- 
tit. The thing we have handled according to'rhe queſtion moyed about it i Which queſ- 
tion is, Whether the light of reaſon be ſo pernicious, that in deviſing laws for the church, 
men ought not by ir to ſearch whar may be fit and conyenient ? For this cauſe therefore 
e have endeavoured to make it appear, how in the nature of reaſon it {elf there is no im- 
pediment, bur that the ſelf fame Spirit which reyealerh the things that God hath ſer down 
in his law, may alſo be thought to aid and direct men in finding out by the light; of rea- 
ſon, what laws are expedient to be made for the guiding of his church, over and beſides 
them that are in {cripture. Herein therefore we agree with thoſe men, by whom hu- 
man laws are defined to be ordinances, which ſuch as have lawful authority given them 
for that purpoſe, do probably draw from the laws of nature and God, by diſcourſe of rea- 
ſon aided with the influence of divine grace: and for that cauſe, it is not ſaid amiſs touch- 
ing ecclefiaſtical canons, That by inſtinct of the Holy Ghoſt they have been made, and 
conſecrated by the reverend acceptation of the world. | 7 


AT 


— 
oft them: God Ads 15. 


cap. 25. q. i; 


9. Laws for the church are not made as they ſhould be, unleſs the makers follow How laws for 
ſuch direction as they ought to be guided by, wherein that ſcripture ſtandeth not the the regiment 
church of God in any ſtead, or ſerveth nothing at all to direct, but may be let paſs as of = church 
needleſs to be conſulted with, we judge it prophane, impious, and irreligious to think. by the advice 
For altho it were in vain to make laws which the ſcripture hath already made, becauſe o. men ollow- 
what we are already there commanded to do, on our parts there reſteth nothing but = 7" gag 


only that ir be executed; yet becauſe both in that which we are commanded, it concern- 


light of rea- 
ſon ; and how 


eth the dary of the church by law to provide, that the looſeneſs and ſlackneſs of men rr re 


may not cauſe the commandments of God to be unexecuted; and a number of thi 


ing not repug- 
S nant to the 


there are, for which the ſcripture hath not provided by any law, bur left them unto the word of 600 
careful diſeretion of the church; we are to ſearch how the church in theſe caſes may be in vis f 


well directed to make that proviſion by laws, which is moſt convenient and fit. = 
what is ſo in theſe caſes, rie, wrath and partly reaſon muſt reach to diſcern, Scrip- 
ture comprehending examples and laws; laws, ſome natural, and ſome poſitive ; exam- 
ples neither are there for all caſes which require laws to be made; and when they are, 
they can but direct as precedents only. Natural laws direct in ſuch ſort, that in all 
things we muſt for ever do according unto them; poſitive ſo, that againſt them, in no 
caſe, we may do any thing, as long as the will of God is, that they ſhould remain in 
force. Howbeit, when ſcripture doth yield us precedents how far forth they are to be 
followed: when it giveth natural laws, what particular order is thereunto moſt agreeable ; 
when poſitive, which way to make laws unrepugnant unto them ; yea, tho all theſe 
ſhould want, yet what kind of ordinances would be moſt for that good of the church 
which is aimed at, all this muſt be by reaſon * 
found out. And therefore, To refuſe the con- kuminis 
aut? of the light of nature, faith faint Auguſtine, iu. Augult. lib. 4. de Trin. cap, 6. 
20 not folly alone, but accompanied with mpiety. | 


* 


in his ſight, 


Tuminis naturalis dictatum repellere, non modo ſlultum eſi, ſed & 


1. , " Pp” Sew” ; . . Tho. Aqui, a 07. 2. ve. hos 5, 
The greateſt amongſt the ſchool divines, ſtudying dee e eee e Nr rae, quep cx 


how to ſet down by exact definition, the nature 


quibuſdam principis communibus ex indemonſtrabilibus, neceſſe eſt quod 
ratio humana procedat ad aliqua magis particulariter diſponenda, Ft 


| | R „ iſte partitulares diſpoſitiones adinvents ſecundum rationem humanam 
of an : human law, ( of which | natur C : all the dicuntur leges humane, obſervatis aliis conditionibus que. pertinent ad 
church's conſtitutions are) found not which way 8 


rationem legis. 

better to do it, rhan in theſe words: Out of the | ; . 
precepts of the law of nature, as out of certain common and undemonſtrable principles, 
man's reaſon doth neceſſarily proceed unto certain and more particular determinations : 


K 4 


2 particular determinations being found out according unto the reaſon of man, they 


| | ] 1 may appoint, | 
That which doth find them out, is the force of man's reaſon. That which 8 v8 ide 
and dire& his reaſon, is firſt, the general law of nature; which law of nature and the 
moral law of {criprure; are in the ſubſtance of law all one. But becauſe there are alſo in 


ſcripture 
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ſcripture a number of laws particular and poſitive, ; which being in force may not by any 
law of man be violated, we are in making laws to have thereunto an Spec eye. A8 
for example, it might perhaps ſeem reaſonable unto the church of God, following the 
general laws concerning the nature of e to ordain in particular that couſin- ger. 
mans ſhall not marry. Which law notwit ding ought not to be received in the 
church, if there ſhould be in the ſcripture a law particular to the contrary, forbidding ur. 

terly the bonds of marriage to be {o far forth abridged. The fame 7homas therefore, 

whoſe definition of human laws we mentioned before, doth. add thereunto this caution 
121.Quzſt.95. concerning the rule and canon whereby to make them: Human laws are meaſures in re- 
9 ſpect of men, whoſe actions they mult direct; howbeit ſuch meaſures they are, as haye alſo 
their higher rules to be meaſured by, which rules are two, the lau of Cad, and the 

law of nature. So that laws human muſt be made according to the general laws of na- 

ture, and without contradiction unto any poſitive law in ſcripture ; otherwiſe they are ill 

made. Unto laws thus made and Ends a whole church, they which live. within 

the boſom of that church muſt not chink it a matter indifferent either to 2 or not to 

x Cor. 11.22, yield obedience. Is it a ſmall offence to deſpiſe the church of God? My /on, keep thy 
Prov. 6. 20. father's ' commandment, ſaith Solomon, and forget not thy mother's inſtruttion : bind 
them both always about thine heart. It doth not ſtand with the duty which we owe 

to our heavenly Father, that to the ordinances of our mother the church, we ſhould ſhew 

our ſelves diſobedient. Let us not ſay we keep the commandments of the one, when we 
break the law of the other: for unleſs we obſerve both, we obey neither. And what 

doth lett, but that we may obſerve both, when they are not the one to the other in an 
ſort repugnant ? For of ſuch laws only we ſpeak, as being made in form and manner a]. 
ready declared, can have in them no contradiction unto the laws of almighty God. 
Yea, that which is more, the laws thus made, God himſelf doth in fuch fort authorize, 
that to deſpiſe them, is to deſpiſe in them him. It is a looſe and licentious opinion 
which the anabaptiſts have embraced, holding that a chriſtian man's liberty is loſt, and 
the ſoul which Chriſt hath redeemed unto himſelf injuriouſly drawn into ſervitude under 

the yoke of human power, if any law be now impoſed beſides the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt : 

in obedience whereunto the Spirit of God, and not the conſtraint of man is to lead us, 
Rom. 8. 14. according to that of the bleſſed apoſtle, Such as are led by the Spirit of God, are the 
ſons of Gd and not ſuch as live in thraldom unto men. Their judgment is therefore, 
that the church of Chriſt ſhould admit no law-makers but the evangeliſts. The author of 

that which cauſeth another thing to be, is author of that thing alſo which thereby is 

cauſed. The light of natural underſtanding, wit and reaſon, is from God; he it is which 

John 1. 5. thereby doth illuminate every man entring into the world. If there proceed from us any 
thing afterwards corrupt and naught, the mother thereof is our own darkneſs, neither 
doth it proceed from any ſuch cauſe whereof God is the author. He is the author of all 

that we think or do, by virtue of that mg which himſelf hath given. And therefore 

the laws which the very heathens did gather to direct their actions by, ſo far forth as 

they proceed from the light of nature, God himſelf doth acknowledge to have proceed- 

Rom. 1. 19. ed even from himſelf, and that he was the writer of them in the tables of their hearts. 
& 2.15, How- much more then is he the author of thoſe laws which have been made by his ſaints, 
endued farther with the heavenly grace of his Spirit, and directed as much as might be 

with ſuch inſtructions as his ſacred word doth yield ? Surely, if we have unto thole laws 

that dutiful regard which their dignity doth require, it will not greatly need that we 

ſhould be exhorted to live in obedience unto them. If they have God himſelf for their 

author, contempt which is offered unto them cannot chuſe but redound unto him. The 

ſafeſt, and unto God the moſt acceptable. way of 3 our lives therefore, is with all 

humility, lowlineſs and ſingleneſs of heart, to ſtudy which way our willing obedience, 

both unto God and man, may be yielded, even to the utmoſt of that which is due. 

That neither. 10. Touching the mutability of laws that concern the regiment and polity of the 
God's being church, changed they are when either alrogether abrogated, or in part repealed, or aug- 


he author of Me r L : 
laws, nor his mented with farther additions. Wherein we are to note, that this queſtion about the 


committing changing of laws concerneth only ſuch laws as are poſitive, and do make that now good 
them no, dle or evil, by being commanded or forbidden, which otherwiſe of it ſelf were not ſimply, 


ture, nor the 


continuance the one or the other. Unto ſuch laws it is expreſly ſometimes added, how long they are 


of the end for to continue in force. If this be no where expreſs d, then have we no light to direct our 


ery wr judgments concerning the changeableneſs or immutability of them, but by conſidering 


ed, is any the nature and quality of ſuch laws. The nature of every law muſt be judged of by the 
reaſon ſufft- end for which it was made, and by the aptneſs of things therein preſcribed unto the ſame 


cient to prove 


char they are end. It may ſo fall our, that the reaſon why ſome laws of God were given, is neither 
unchangeable. opened, nor poſſible: to be gathered by the wit of man. As why God ſhould * 
CET OT 


dam 


and 
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Adam that ane tree, there was no way for Adam ever to have certainly underftood. 
And at Adam's ignorance of this point ſatan took advantage, urging the more ſecurely a 

falſe cauſe, becauſe the tree was unto Adam unknown. Why the Jews were forbidden Deut. 22. to, 
to plough their ground with an ox and an aſs; why to clothe themſelves with mingled 11. 

attire of wool and linen, it was both unto them, and to us it remaineth obſcure. Such 
laws perhaps cannot be abrogated ſaving only by whom they were made; becauſe the 
intent of them being known unto none but the author, he alone can judge how long it is | 
requiſite they ſhould endure. Bur if the reaſon why things were inſtituted may be known, | 
being known, do appear manifeſtly to be of perpetual neceſſity ; then are thoſe things 
alſo perpetual, unleſs they ceaſe to be effectual unts that purpoſe for which they were at 
the Fn inſtitured. Becauſe when a thing doth ceaſe to be available unto the end which 
gave it being, the continuance of it muſt then of neceſſity appear ſuperfluous. And of 
this we cannot be ignorant, how ſometimes that hath done great good, which afterwards 
when time hath changed the antient courſe of things doth grow to be either very hurtful 
or not ſo greatly profitable and neceſſary. If therefore the end for which a law provideth 
be perpetually neceſſary, and the way whereby it provideth perpetually alſo moſt apt, no 
doubt but that every ſuch law ought for ever to remain unchangeable. Whether God 
be the author of laws, by authoriſing that power of men whereby they are made, or by 
delivering them made immediately from himſelf by word only, or in writing alſo, or 
howſoever; notwithſtanding the authority of their maker, the mutability of that end 
for which they are made, maketh them allo changeable. The law of ceremonies came 
from God. Moſes had commandment to commit it unto the ſacred records of ſcripture, 
where it continueth even unto this very day and hour, in force ſtill as the Jew ſurmiſeth, 
becauſe God himſelf was author of it; and for us to aboliſh what he hath eſtabliſhed, 
were preſumption moſt intolerable. But (that which they in the blindneſs of their obdu- 
rate hearts are not able to diſcern) ſith the end for which that law was ordained is now 1 
fulfilled, paſt and gone; how ſhould it but ceaſe any longer to be, which hath no longer ee | 
any cauſe of being in force as before? That which neceſſity of ſome ſpecial time doth cauſe poris ſtatutum 
ro be enjoined, bindeth no longer, than during that time, but doth afterward become 2 1 
free. Which thing is alſo plain, even by that law which the apoſtles, aſſembled at the ber eeſſare pa- 
council of Jeruſalem, did from thence deliver unto the church of Chriſt; the preface _ quod urge 
whereof to authoriſe it was, To the Holy Ghoſt, and to us it hath ſeemed good: which 
ſtyle they did not uſe as matching themſelves in power with the Holy Ghoſt, but as teſti- aa, 13. 
fying the Holy Ghoſt to be the author, and themſelves but only utterers of that decree. 

This law therefore to have proceeded from God as the author thereof, no faithful man 

will deny. It was of God, not only becauſe God gave them the power whereby they 

might make laws, but for that it proceeded even from the holy motion and ſuggeſtion of 

that ſecret divine Spirit whoſe ſentence they did but only pronounce. Notwithſtanding, 
as the law of ceremonies delivered unto the Jews, ſo this very law which the gentiles re- 
ceived from the mouth of the Holy Ghoſt, is in like reſp et abrogated by deceaſe of the 
end for which it was given. But ſuch as do not ſtick at this point, ſuch as grant that what Counterp. 7.8, 
hath been inſtituted upon any ſpecial cauſe needeth not to be obſerved, that cauſe ceaſing, 
do notwithſtanding herein fail; they judge the laws of God only by the author and main 

end for which they were made, ſo that for us to change that which he hath eſtabliſhed, 

they hold it execrable pride and preſumption, if ſo be the end and f we for which God 

by that mean provideth be permanent. And _ this they ground thoſe ample diſputes 
concerning hoes and offices, which being by him pcm for the government of his 

church, if it be neceſſary always that the church of Chriſt be governed, then doth the end 

for which God provided remain ſtill ; and therefore in thoſe means which he by law did 

eſtabliſh as being fitteſt unto that end, for us to alter any thing is to lift up our ſelves a- 
gainſt God, and as it were to countermand him. Wherein they mark not that laws are 
inſtruments to rule by, and that inſtruments are not only to be framed according unto the 

general end for which they are provided, but even 2 unto that very particular 
which riſeth out of the matter whereon they have to work. The end whereſore laws were 

made may be permanent, and thoſe laws nevertheleſs require ſome alteration, if there be 

any unfitneſs in the means which they preſcribe as tending unto that end and purpoſe. As 
for example, a law that to bridle theft doth puniſh thieyes with a quadruple reſtitution, 

hath an end which will continue as long as the world it ſelf continueth. Theft will be al- 

Ways, and will always need to be briefed, But that the mean which this law provideth 

for that end, namely, the puniſhment. of quadruple reſtiturion, that this will be alway 
lufficient to bridle and reſtrain that kind of enormity no man can warrant. Inſufficiency of 
laws doth ſometimes come by want of judgment in the makers. Which cauſe cannot 

fall into any law termed. properly and immediately divine, as it may and doth into hu- 

| | ; | . Sn» d man 
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man laws often. But that which hath been once made ſufficient, may wax otherwiſe 
by alteration of time and place; that puniſhment which hath been ſometime forcible'ro 
bridle fin, may grow afterward too weak and feeble, In a word, we plainly perceive 
by the difference of thoſe three laws which the Jews received at the hands of God, the 
moral, ceremonial and judicial, that if the end for which, and the matter accordi 
| whereunto, God maketh his laws, continue always one and the ſame, his laws alſo do the 
| like, for which cauſe the moral law cannot be altered. Secondly, that whether the 
matter whereon laws are made continue or continue not, if their end have once ceaſed, 
they ceaſe allo to be of force; as in the law ceremonial it fareth. Finally, that albeit 
the end continue, as in that law of theft ſpecified, and in a great part of thoſe antient ju- 
dicials it doth ; yet for as much as there is not in all reſorts the ſame ſubject or matter 
remaining, for which they were firſt inſtituted, even this is ſufficient cauſe of change. 
And therefore laws, tho both ordained of God himſelf, and the end for which they were 
ordained continuing, may notwithſtanding ceaſe, if by alteration of perſons or times 
they be found unſufficient to attain unto that end. In which reſpect why may we not 
preſume that God doth even call for ſuch change or alteration as the very condition of 
things themſelves doth make neceſſary? They which do therefore plead the authorit 
of the law- maker as an argument wherefore it ſhould not be lawful to change that whic 
he hath inſtituted, and will have this the cauſe why all the ordinances of our Saviour 
are immutable ; they which urge the wiſdom of God as a proof, that whatſoever laws 
he hath made, they ought to ſtand, unleſs himſelf from heaven proclaim them dif- 
annulled, becauſe it is not in man to correct the ordinance of God; may know, if it 
pleaſe them to take notice thereof, that we are far from preſuming to think that men 
can better any thing which God hath done, even as we are from thinking that men ſhould 
preſume to undo ſome things of men which God doth know they cannot better. God 
never ordained any thing that could be bettered. - Yet many things he hath, that haye 
been changed, and that for the better. That which ſucceedeth as better now when 
change is requiſite, had been worſe when that which now is changed was inſtituted. 
Otherwiſe God had not then left this to chuſe that, neither would now reject that to 
chuſe this, were it not for ſome new grown occafion, making that which hath been 
better worſe. In this caſe therefore men do not preſume to change God's ordinance, but 
they yield thereunto, requiring it ſelf to be changed. Againſt this it is objected, that 
to abrogate or innovate the goſpel of Chriſt, if men or angels ſhould attempt, it were 
.moſt heinous and curſed facrilege. And the goſpel, as they fay, containeth not only 
doctrine inſtructing men how they ſhould believe, but alſo precepts concerning the 
regiment of the church. Diſcipline therefore is a 


We offer to hw the diſcipline to be a part of the goſpel, and a 
therefore to have a common — 1 ſo that 5 the repulſe of the PUT of the "—_ and God bein the author of 
, as well of diſcipline as of 


diſcipline, the goſpel receives a check. And again: I ſpeak of the the whole 80 
diſcipline as of a part of the goſpel; and therefore neither under doctrine, it cannot be but that both of them 


9 Dar _ 7. c. U. 2.14. Terr. de have a common cauſe. So that as we are to 
8 believe for ever the articles of evangeͤlical 
doctrine, ſo the precepts of diſcipline we are in like ſort bound for ever to obſerve. 
Touching points of doctrine; as for example, the unity of God, the trinity of perſons, 
Arne Chriſt, the reſurrection of the body, life everlaſting, the judgment to come, 

and ſuch like, they have been ſince the firſt hour that there was a church in the world, 

and till the laſt they muſt be believed: but as for matters of regiment, they are for 

the moſt part of another nature. To make new articles of faith and doctrine, no man 

thinketh it lawful; new laws of government, what common- wealth or church is there 

which maketh not either at one time or another? The rule of faith, faith Tertullian, is 

but one, and that alone immovable, and impoſſible to be framed or caſt anew. The law 

_, of outward order and polity not ſo. There is no r in the world wherefore we 

ſhould eſteem it as neceſſary always to do, as always to believe the ſame things ; ſeeing 

every man knoweth that the matter of faith is conſtant, the matter contrariwiſe of action 

daily changeable, eſpecially the matter of action belonging unto church-polity. Neither 

can I find that men of ſoundeſt judgement have any otherwiſe taught, than that articles 

of belief, and things which all men muſt of neceſſity do to the end they may be ſaved, 

are either expreſly ſer down in ſcripture, or elle plainly thereby to be gathered. But 

touching things which belong to diſcipline and outward polity, the church hath' autho- 

Ads ig, rity to make canons, laws and decrees, even as we read, that in the apoſtles times it 
did. Which kind of laws (for as much as they are not in themſelves neceſſary to fal- 

vation) may after they are made, be alſo changed as the difference of times or places 

ſhall require. Vea it is not denied, I am fure, by themſelves, that certain things in 

iſcipline are of that nature, as they may be varied by times, places, perſons and other 
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Book III. EccLESIASTICAL PoLIT x. 75 
the like circumſtances. Whereupon I demand, are thoſe changeable points of diſcipline 
commanded in the word of God, or no? If they be not commanded, and yet may be 
received in the church, how can their former poſition ſtand, condemning things in 
the church which in the word are not commanded ? If they be commanded, and yet 
may ſuffer change 3 how can this latter ſtand, affirming all things immutable which are 
commanded of God? Their diſtinction touching matters of ſubſtance and of circumſtance, 
tho true, will not ſerve. For be they great things, or be they ſmall, if God have com- 
manded them in the goſpel, and his commanding them in the ole! do. make them un- 
changeable, there is no reaſon we ſhould more change the one, than we may the other. 
If the authority of the maker do prove unchangeableneſs in the laws which God hath made 
then muſt all laws which he hath made, be neceſſarily for ever permanent, tho they be 
but of circumſtance only, and not of ſubſtance. I therefore conclude, that neither God's 
being author of laws for government of his church, nor his committing them unto ſerip- 
ture, is any reaſon ſufficient, wherefore all churches ſhould for ever be bound to keep 
them without change. But of one thing we are here to give them warning by the way: 
For whereas in this diſcourſe, we have oftentimes profeſs d, that many parts of diſcipline 
or church-polity are delivered in ſcripture, they may perhaps imagine that we are driven 
to confeſs their diſcipline to be delivered in ſcripture; and that having no other means to 
avoid it, we are fain to argue for the changeableneſs of laws otdained even by God him- 
ſelf, as if otherwiſe theirs of neceſſity ſhould take place, and that under which we live 
be abandoned. There is no remedy therefore, but to abate this error in them, and di- 
realy to let them know, that if they fall into any ſuch a conceit, they do but a little 
flatter their own cauſe. As for us, we think in no reſpect ſo highly of it. Our perſua- 
ſion is, that no age ever had knowledge of it but only ours ; that they which defend it, 
deviſed it; that neither Chriſt, nor his apoſtles, at any time taught it, but the contrary. If 
therefore we did ſeek to maintain that which moſt advantageth our own cauſe, the very 
beſt way for us, and the ſtrongeſt againſt them, were to hold even as they do, that in 
ſcripture there muſt needs be found ſome particular form of church-polity which God 
hath inſtituted, and which for that very cauſe belongeth to all churches, to all times. Dina ef 
Bur with any ſuch partial eye to reſpect our ſelves, and by cunning to make thoſe things _— ec- 
ſeem the trueſt which are the fitteſt to ſerve our purpoſe, is a thing which we neither * 
like nor mean to follow. Wherefore that which we take to be generally true con- adminiſtrande 
cerning the mutability of laws, the ſame we have plainly delivered, as being perſuaded ee 
of nothing more than we are of this; f That whether it be in matter of ſpeculation or tr 4 


; terea ex ejus 
of 3 no untruth can poſſibly avail the patron and defender long, and that things ge 2 
molt truly, are likewiſe mo behovefully ſpoken. | & ob eandem 


cauſam omni- 


a : | um eccleſiarum 
communis & omnium temporum. Lib. 3. de eccleſ. diſcip. in anal. Þ *Eoixagw & of dess Fs neſor, & bv axggs 1 eidivas 
xp D eL, A x} s F Bio.. Euvodel 38 5/es tyſers, U. Arift. Ethic, lib. 10. cap. 1. | 


11. This we hold and grant for truth, that thoſe yery laws which of their own nature Whether | 
are changeable, be notwithſtanding uncapable of change, if he which gave them, being of "are Bigg 
authority ſo to do, forbid abſolutely to change them ; neither may they admit alteration change of 
againſt the will of ſuch a law-maker. Albeit therefore we do not find any cauſe, why ole tvs. 
of right there ſhould be neceſſarily an immutable form ſer down in holy ſcripture ; down in ſerip- 
nevertheleſs, if indeed there have been at any time a church-polity ſo ſer down, the ture. 
change whereof the ſacred ſcripture doth forbid, ſurely for men to alter thoſe laws which 
God for perpetuity hath'eſtabliſhed, were preſumption moſt intolerable. To prove there- 
fore, that the will of Chriſt was to eſtabliſh laws ſo permanent and immutable, that in any 
fort to alter them, cannot but highly offend $ x, 

God ? thus they reaſon, firſt, (a) if F hg be- ſervant is a falſe teſtimony, or the Son ordained a permanent go- 
ing but a ſervant in the houſe of God, did there- vernment in the church. If permanent, then not to be changed. 
in eſtabliſh laws of government for a | tui- What then do they, that hol. it ay 1 the magiſtrate's 
ty ; laws, which they that were of the houſhold pleaſure, but adviſe the magiſtrate by his poſitive laws to proclaim, 


: | 1 that it is his will, that if there ſhall be a church within his domi- 
might not alter; ſhall we admit into our thoughts, nions, he will maim and deform the ſame ? A. M. £6. He that 
e 


(a) Heb. 3. 6. Either that commendation of the Son before the 


that the Son or God hath in providing for This his was as faithful as Moſes, left as clear inſtruction fos- government 
 houſhold declared himſelf leſs faithfulthan Ar? 7 „ WO DOE WiiS® gs Danſe 
Moſes delivering unto the Jews ſuch laws as were EI DEE OX 

durable, if thoſe be changeable which Chriſt hath deliyered unto us, we, are not able to 

ayoidir, but (that which to think were heinous impiety) we of neceſſity muſt confeſs, eyen 

the Son of God himſelf to have been leſs faithful than Moſes : which argument  thall 

need no touch-ſtone to try it by, but ſome other of the like making. Mo/es erected in 

the wilderneſs a tabernacle, which was moyeable from place to place; Solomon a ſumptu- 
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(5) John 17. 


ment now, or 
elſe he is leſs 


8 _ fo continue even till Chriſt; now to ceaſe God of that care, or rather to 
the new a- 


under the old: the antient love whic 


Hecleſiaſt. 


Epheſ. 2. 12. 


ver. 28, 2585 hearty eec 


EcclESIASTICAL Pol Tr. Book III. 
dus and ſtately temple, which was not moveable : therefore $9/omon was faithfuller than 
Moſes, which no man endued with reaſon will think. And yet by this reaſon it doth 

plainly follow: he that will ſee how faithful the one or other was, muſt compare the 
things which they both did, unto the charge which God gave each of them. The apofſ- 
tle in making compariſon between our Saviour and Moſes, attributeth faithfulneſs unto 
both, and maketh this difference between them; Mo/es in, but Chriſt over the houſe of 
God; Moſes in that houſe which was hir by charge and commiſſion, tho to govern it, yet 
to govern. it as a ſervant ; but Chriſt over this houſe as being his own entire poſſeſſion. 
Our Lord and Saviour doth make proteſtation, (5) I have given unto them the words 
which thou gaveſt me; faithful therefore he was, and concealed riot any part of his Fa- 


preſcript form ther's will. But did any part of that will require the immutability of. laws concernin 


church-polity ? They anſwer, yea; for elſe God ſhould leſs favour us than the Fews. 
God would not have their churches guided by any laws but his own: and ſeeing this did 


mo the 
e, what reaſon have we? Surely none, to derogate.any thing from 
God hath borne to his church. An heathen, philoſopher there is, 
tho conſidering how many things beaſts have which men have not, how naked in com- 
pariſon of them, how impotent, and how much leſs able we are to ſhift for our ſelves a 
ſong time aſter we enter into this world, repiningly concluded hereupon, that nature 
| being a careful mother for them, is towards us a hard-hearted ſtep-dame. No, we may 
not meaſure the affection of our gracious God towards his by ſuch differences. For even 
herein ſhineth his wiſdom, that tho the ways of his providence be many, yet the end 
which he bringeth all at the length unto, is one and the ſelf fame, But if ſuch kind of 
reaſoning were good, 45 we not even as directly conclude the very ſame concerning 
laws of ſecular regiment? Their own words are theſe; (c) In the antient church of the 
Jews, God did command, and Moles commit unto writing all things pertinent as well 
to the civil as to the eccleſtaſtical ſlate, God gave them law of civil regiment, and would 
not permit their common-weal to be governed by any other laws than his own. Doth 
God leſs regard our temporal eſtate in this world, or provide for it worſe than theirs ? 
To us notwithſtanding, he hath not as to them, delivered any particular form of tem- 
poral regiment, unleſs perhaps we think, as ſome do, that the grafting of the Gentiles, 
and their incorporating into ///ae/ doth import that we ought to be ſubject unto the rites 
and laws of their whole polity. We ſee then how weak ſuch diſputes are, and how 
ſmally they make to this purpoſe. That Chriſt did not mean to ſet down particular poſitive 
laws for all things in ſuch ſort as Moſes did, the very different manner of delivering the 
laws of Mo/es and the laws of Chriſt doth plainly ſhew. Moſes had commandment to 
gather the ordinances of God together diſtinctly, and orderly to ſet them down according 
unto. their ſeyeral kinds, for each publick duty and office the laws that belong thereto, 
as appeareth in the books themſelves written of purpoſe for that end. Contrariwiſe the 
laws of Chriſt, we find rather mentioned by occaſion in the writings of the apoſtles, 
than any ſolemn thing directly written to comprehend them in "a. fort. , Again, the 
poſitive laws which o/es am they were given for the greateſt part, with reſtraint. 
to the land of Fewry : Behold, faith Moſes, I have taught you ordinances and Jaws, 
as the Lord my God commanded me, that ye ſhould do ſo even within the land whither 
ye go to poſſeſs it. Which laws and ordinances poſitive, he plainly diſtingyiſhed after- 
ward from the laws of the two tables which were moral. Fhe — pale unto you 
ont of the midſt of the fire ; ye heard the voice of the words, but. ſaw, no. ſynilitude, 
only a voice. Then he declared unto you his covenant which he commanded you to do, the 
ten commandments, and wrote them upon two tables of ſtone. And the Lord cammamded 
me that ſame time, that I ſhould teach you ordinances and laws which ye ſhould obſerve 
in the land, whither ye go to poſſeſs it. The ſame difference is again ſet down in the 
next chapter following. For rehearſal being made of the ten commandments, it. fol- 
loweth immediately: Theſe words the Lord ſake unto all your multitude in the 
mount, out of the midſt of the fire, the cloud and the darkneſs, with a, great voice, 
and added no more, and wrote them upon two tables of ſtoue, and delivered them unto 
me. But concerning other laws, the people give their conſent to receive them at the 
hands of Moſes. 2 thou nearer, and hear all that the Lord our God ſaith, and de- 
clare thou unto us all that the Lord our God aith unto thee, and we will hear it, aud 
do it. The 179 75 alacrity herein God highly commendeth with moſt eſſectual and 
h: I have heard the voice of the words, of this people ; they baue ſpoken 
| well. O that there were ſuch an heart in them to fear me, and to keep, all m com. 
mandments always, that it might go well with them, and with their children; for ever“ 
Go, ſay unto them, return you to your tente; but ſtand thou here with me, and I 7 
36 2 8 7 7e 


church of his patron 


— 
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then, that they mHiay do them in the land which T have given them to poſſeſs. From this 
latter kind the former are plainly diſtinguiſhed in many things. They were not both at 
one time delivered, neither both after one ſort, nor to one end. The former urtered by 
che voice of God hitnſelf in the hearing of ſix hundred thouſand inen; the former written 
with the ſihger of God; the former termed by the name of a covenant; the former 
ven to be kept without either mention of time how long, or of place where. On the 
other ſide; the latter given after, and neither written by God himſelf, nor given unto 
the whole multitudè immediately from God, but unto Moſes,” and from him to them 
both by word and writing: finally, the latter termed ceremonies, judgments, ordinances, 
bur no where covenants. The obſervation of the latter teſtrained unto the land where 
God would eſtabliſh them to inhabit. The laws poſitive are not framed without regard 
had to the place and perſons for the which they are made. If therefore Almighty God, 
in framing their laws, had an eye. unto the nature of that people, and to the country 
where they were to dwell; if theſe peculiar and proper conſiderations were reſpected in 
the making of their laws, and muſt be alſo regarded in the poſitive laws of all other nations 
beſides ; then ſeeing that nations are not all alike, furely the giving of one kind of poſi- 
tive laws unto one only people without any liberty to alter them, is but a ſlender proof 
that therefore one kind fhould in like ſort be given to ſerve everlaſtingly for all. But 
that which moſt of all maketh for the clearing of © _ „ 
%%% 1.15; Whente ron fy, Tim thy te Jew) 
ſo par ticularly determining and ſo fully e things undetermined and left to "oy order of 3 I will 


them in all affairs what todo, were notwithſtand- offer for one that you ſhall bring that we have left to the order of 


ine contin nally” inured with c exorbi tant, the 8 ” _ you that they had twenty which were undecided 
ad ſuch as cher laws had notprovided for. And TT 15 ; ; oj 3 
in this point much more is granted us than we ask, namely, that for one thing which we 
have leſt to the order of the church, they had twenty which were undecided by the ex- 
preſs word of God; and that as their ceremonies and ſacraments were multiplied above 
ours, even ſo grew the number of thoſe caſes which were not determined by any expreſs 
word. So that if we may deviſe one law, they by this reaſon might deviſe twenty; 
and if their deyifing ſo many were not forbidden, ſhall their example prove us forbidden 
to deviſe as much as one law for the ordering of the church? We might not deviſe, no 

not one, if their example did prove that our Saviour hath utterly forbidden all alteration 
of his laws, in as much as there can be no law deviſed, but needs it aſt cither take away 
from his, or add thereunto more or leſs, and ſo make ſome kind of alteration. But of 7. C. in the 
this ſo large a grant we are content not to take advantage. Men are oftentimes in a ſud- ww vos 
den paſſion more liberal than they would be, if they had leiſure to take advice; and 
therefore ſo bountiful words of courſe and frank ſpeeches we are contented to let paſs, 
without turning them to advantage with too much rigour. It may be they had rather be 7.c. Al. :. 
liſtned unto, when they commend the kings of Ie, which attempted nothing in the 2: 446. If he 
government of the church without the expreſs word of God; and when they urge, 3 
that God left nothing in his word undeſcribed, whether it concerned the worſhip of God worſhip of 
or outward polity, nothing uſer down; and therefore charged them ſtrictly ro keep 34 fromthe 
themſelves unto that without any alteration. Howbeit ſeeing it cannot be denied, but jy g yet 4 
that many things there did belong unto the courſe. of their publick affairs wherein they the Lord fer 
had no expreſs word at all to ſhew preciſely what they ſhould do; the difference between fo ie cn. 
their condition and ours in theſe caſes will bring ſome light unto the truth of this preſent thing unde- 
controverſy. Before the fact of the ſon of Shelomith. there was no law which did ap- {bed in the 
point any certain puniſhment for blaſphemers : that wretched creature being therefore 1... 24. 1. 
deprehended in that impiety was held in ward, till the mind of the Lord was known con- 
cerning his caſe. The like practice is alſo mentioned upon occaſion of a breach of the 
labbath-day. They find a poor filly. creature gathering ſticks in rhe wilderneſs ; they 
_ him unto Miſes and Aaron and all the congregation ; they lay him in hold, be- 
caule it was not declared what ſhould be done with him, till God had ſaid unto Mo/es, 
This man ſhall die the death. The law requireth to keep the ſabbath- day; but for the Numb. 15.3 
breach of the ſabbath what puniſhment ſhould be inflicted it did not appoint. Such oc- 
caſions as theſe, are rare: and for ſuch things as do fall ſcarce once in many ages of 
men, it did fuſſice ro take ſuch order as was requiſite when they fell. - But if the caſe 
were ſich, as being hot already determined by law, were e eee often- 
times to come into queſtion, it gave occaſion of adding Jaws that were not before. Thus 
it fell out in the caſe of thoſe. men polluted. and of the daughters of Zelophehad, whoſe N 2 
cauſes Moſes having brought before the Lord, received laws to ſerve for the like in time 
to come. The Fews to this end had the oracle of God, they had the prophets. * 
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EccLESsIASTICAL Pority. Book III. 


by ſuch means. God himſelf inſtructed them from heaven what to do in all things, that 
did greatly concern their ſtate, and were not already ſet down in the law. Shall we then 
hereupon argue even againſt our own experience and knowledge? Shall we ſeek to per- 
ſuade men, that of neceſſity it is with us, as it was with them, that becauſe God is ours 
in all reſpects as much as theirs, therefore either no ſuch way of direction hath been at 
any time ; or if it hath been, it doth ſtill continue in the church; or if the ſame do not 
continue, that yet it muſt be at the leaſt ſupplied by ſome ſuch mean as pleaſeth us to 
account of equal force? A more dutiful and religious * for us were to admire the wif: 
dom of God, which ſhineth in the beautiful variety of all things; but moſt in the ma- 
nifold and yet harmonious diſſimilitude of thoſe ways, whereby his church upon earth 
is guided from age to age throughout all generations of men. The Jeus were neceſſarily 
to continue till the coming of Chriſt in the fleſh, and the gathering of nations unto him. 
So much the promiſe made unto Abraham did import. So much the prophecy of Jacob 
at the hour of his death did foreſhew. Upon the ſafety therefore of their very outward 
ſtate and condition for ſo long, the after good of the whole world and the ſalvation of 
all did depend. Unto their 1o wr iniep for two * it was neceſſary to provide; 
namely, the preſervation of their ſtate againſt foreign reſiſtance, and the continuance of 
their peace within themſelves. Touching the one, as they received the promiſe of God 
to be the rock of their defence, againſt which whoſo did violently ruſh ſhould but bruiſe 
and batter themſelves ; ſo likewiſe they had his commandment in all their affairs that way 
to ſeek direction and counſel from him. Mens conſultations are always perillous. And 
it falleth out many times, that after long deliberation thoſe things are by their wit even 
reſolved on, which by tryal are found moſt oppoſite to publick Ty It is no im- 
_ poſſible thing for ſtates, be they never ſo well eſtabliſhed, yet by over-fight in ſome one 
act or treaty between them and their potent oppoſites, utterly to caſt away themſelves for 
ever. Wherefore leſt it ſhould ſo fall out to them, upon whom ſo much did depend, the 
were not permitted to enter into war, nor conclude any league of peace, nor to wi 
thro any act of moment between them and foreign ſtates, unleſs the oracle of God or his 
prophets were firſt conſulted with. And leſt domeſtical diſturbance ſhould waſte them 
within themſelves, becauſe there was nothing unto this purpoſe more effectual than if the 
authority of their laws and governours were ſuch as none might preſume to take exce 
tion againſt it, or to ſhew diſobedience unto it, without incurring the hatred and 4 
teſtation of all men that had any ſpark of the fear of God; therefore he gave them even 
their poſitive laws from heaven, and as oft as occaſion required, choſe in like fort rulers 
alſo to lead and govern them. Notwithſtanding, ſome deſperately ws 1 there were, 
which adventured to try what harm it could bring upon them if they lid attempt to be 
authors of confuſion, and to reſiſt both governours and laws. Againſt ſuch monſters 
God maintained his own by fearful execution of extraordinary . e upon them. By 
. which means it came to paſs, that altho they were a people infeſted and mightily hated 
of all others throughout the world, altho by nature hard-hearted, querulous, wrathful, 
and impatient of reſt and quietneſs; yet was there nothing of force, either one way or 
other, to work the ruin and ſubyerſion of their ſtate till the time before mentioned was 
expired. Thus we ſee that there was no cauſe of diſſimilitude in theſe things between 
that one only people before Chriſt, and the kingdoms of the world ſince, And whereas 
it is farther alledged, That albeit in civil matters and things pertaining to this preſent 
life, God hath uſed a greater particularity with them than among ſi us, framing laws 
according to the quality of that people and country; yet the leaving of us at greater li- 
berty in things civil, is ſo far from proving the like liberty in things pertaming to the 
kingdom of heaven, that it rather proves a ſtraiter bond. Hor even as when the Lord 


would have his favour more appear by temporal bleſſings of this life towards the people 
under the law 25 towards 25 he 0 40% oliticł > moſt exattly, whereby they 
might both moſt eaſily come into, <4 moſt ſledfaſily remain in poſſeſſion of thoſe earthly 
benefits : even ſo at this time, wherein he would not have his favour ſo much eſteemed 
by thoſe outward commodities, it is required, that as his care in preſcribin 5 laws for 
that Pure ſe hath ſomewhat faln, in leaving them to mens conſultations, which may be 
decerved ; ſo his care for conduct and government of the life to come, ſhould (if it were 
poſſible) riſe, in leaving leſs to the order of men than in times paſt. Theſe are but weak 
and feeble diſputes for the inference of that concluſion which is intended. For, ones 
only in ſuch conſideration as hath been ſheyed, there is no cauſe wherefore weſhouldthin 
God more deſirous to manifeſt his favour by temporal bleſſings towards them than to- 
wards us. Godlineſs had unto them, and it hath alſo unto us, the promiſes both of this 
life and the life to come. That the care of God hath faln in earthly things, and there- 
fore ſhould riſe as much in heavenly ; that more is left unto. mens conſultations in the 
| e | er d 


/ 


Book III. Eccte$rasricat Potity, 
and therefore leſs muſt be granted in the other; that God having uſed a greater par- 


one, 
by che La exact delivery of laws for government of the life to come. Theſe are pro- 
rtions, whe . | 9 
it not. God which ſpake unto them by his prophets, hath unto us by His on 
„ thoſe wyflertes of grace and ſalvation which were but de . — 
„have unto us more clearly fhined. Such differences between them and us, 
the s of Chriſt have well acquainted us withal. But as for matter belonging unto 
the outward conduct or government of the church; ſeeing that even in ſenſe it is manifeſt, 
that our Lord and Saviour hath not by poſitive laws deſcended fo far into particularities 
with us, as Moſes with them; neither doth by extraordinary means, otacles and pro- 
phets, direct us, as them he did, in thoſe things which riſing daily by new occaſions, ire 
of neceſſity to be provided for; doth it not hereupon rather follow, that altho not to 
them, yet to us there ſhould be freedom and liberty granted to make laws? Vea but 


unto them 


with them than with ns for matters pertaining unto this life, is to make usameids 
reof if there be any rule, we mult plainly'confefsrhat, which truth is, We 


79 


the apoſtle ſaint Paul doth fearfully charge Timothy, Even in the ſight of God who 1 Tim. 6. 14. 
quickneth all, and of Fefus Chrift who witneſſed that famous confeſſion before Pontius John 18. 37. 


Pilate, to keep what was commanided him ſafe and ſound, till the appearance of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. This doth exclude all liberty of changing the laws of Chriſt, whe- 
ther by abrogation or addition, or howſoever. For in Timothy the whole church of Chriſt 


receiveth charge concerning her duty. And that charge is to keep the apoſtle's com- 


mandment ; and his commandment did contain the law that concerned church-govern- 
ment: and thoſe laws he ſtraitly requireth to be obſerved without breach or blame till 
the appearance of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. In ſcripture we grant every one man's leſſon 
to be the common inſtruction of all men, fo far forth as their caſes are like; and that re- 
ligiouſly to keep the apoſtles commandments in whatſoever they may concern us, we al 


ſtand bound. But touching that commandment which Timothy was charged with, we | 


ſwerve undoubtedly fromthe ap ſtle's preciſe meaning, if we extend it fo largely that the .. 


arms thereof ſhall reach unto all things which were commanded him by the apoſtle. The 
very words themſelves do reſtrain themſelves iinto ſome ſpecial commandment among 


many. And therefore it is not ſaid, Keep the ordinances laws and conftititions which thot John 21. 15, 


haſt received; but Tinulalw,” that great commandment which doth principally conrern thee 
and thy calling : that commandment which Chriſt did ſo often inculcate unto Peter; 
that commandment unto the careful diſcharge whereof they of Epheſus are exhorted, 


Attend to your ſelvès, and to all the flock wherein the Holy Ghoſt _— —— Jon Ads 20. 28. 
finally 


biſhops, to feed the church of God, which he hath purchaſed by his own blood : 
that comniandment which unto the ſame Timothy is by the ſame apoſtle, even in rhe 


ſame form and manner afterwards again urged, I charge thee in the fight of God and the » Tim. 4. 1. 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt, whith will judge the quick and dead at his appearance, and in 
his kingdom, preach the word of Cod. When Timothy was inſtituted in that office, 
then was the credit and truſt of this duty committed unto his faithful care. The doctrine 


1 Tim, 6. 20. 


of the goſpel was then given him, as the precious talent or treaſureè of Jeſus Chriſt ; then 1175 de 


received he for performance of this duty the ſpecial gift of the Holy Ghoſt. To keep biul. 
this commandment immaculate and blameleſs, was to reach the goſpel of Chriſt without * Tim. 4. 14. 


mixture of corrupt and unſound doctrine; ſuch as a number even in thoſe times inter- 
_ mingled with the myſteries of chriſtian belief. Till the appearance of Chriſt to keep it ſo, 
doth not import the time wherein it ſhould be kept, but rather the time whereunto the 
final reward for keeping it was reſerved; according to that of faint Paul concerning himſelf, 


I have kept the faith; for the reſidue there is laid up for me a crown of righteouſneſs, 2 Tim. 4. 7. 


which the Lord, the righteous judge, ſhall in that day render unto me. If they that 
 Habour in this harveſt ſhould reſpect but the preſent fruit of their painful travel, a poor 
encouragement it were unto them to continue therein all the days of their life. But their 
reward is great in heaven; the crown of righteouſneſs which ſhall be given them in that 
day is honourable. The fruit of their indaſtry then ſhall they reap with full conrent- 
ment and ſatisfaction, but not till then. Wherein the greatneſs of their reward is abun- 
dantly ſufficient to countervail the tediouſneſs of their expectation. Wherefore till then, 
they that are in labour muſt reſt in hope. O Timothy, keep that which is committed unto 
thy charge; hat great commandment which thou haſt received keep till the appearance 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. In which ſenſe, altho we judge the apoſtle's words to have 


been uttered ; yet hereunto do we not require them to yield, that think any other con- 


ſtruction more ſound: If therefore e it be rejected, and theirs eſteemed more probable 
which hold, that the laſt words do import perpetual obſervation of the apoſtle's com- 
mandment impoſed neceſſarily for ever upon the militant church of Chriſt ; let them with. 


* * 
* 
— 
: 
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whatſoever the apoſtle did command 7:97hy. For themſelves do not all bind the church 


' unto ſomethings, whereof Timotiiy received charge, as namely, unto that recept con- 


cerning the choice of widows : ſo as they cannot hereby maintain, that all things 


bo- 


ſitively commanded concerning the affairs of the church, were commanded for perpetuity, 

And we do not deny that certain things were commanded to be, tho poſitive, yet per- 

pau in the church. They ſhould not therefore urge againſt us places that ſeem to tor. 
i 


d chang 


e, but rather ſuch as ſet down ſome meaſure of alteration ; which meaſure; if we 


have exceeded, then might they therewith charge us juſtly : whereas now they themſelves, 


both granting and alſo uſing liberty to change, cannot in reaſon diſpute abſolutely againſt 


all change. Chriſt delivered no inconvenient or unmeet laws. Sundry of ours they hold 


inconyenient ; therefore ſuch laws they cannot poſſibly hold to be Chriſt's ; being nor 
his, mw muſt of neceſſity grant them added unto his. Yet certain of thoſe very laws 


ſo add 


1. C. lib. 3, p. 241, My reaſons do never conclude the unlaw- 
fulneſs of theſe ceremonies of burial, but the inconvenience and 
inexpedience of them. And in the table. Of the inconvenience, 
not of the unlawfulneſs of popiſh apparel and ceremonies in burial, 
J. C. lib. 1. p. 32. Upon the indefinite ſpeaking of Mr. Calvin, 
ſaying, Ceremonies and external diſcipline, without adding all or 
ſome, you go about ſubtilly to make men believe, that Mr. Calvin 
hath placed the whole external diſcipline in the power and arbitre- 
ment of the church. For if all external diſcipline were arbitrary, 
and in the choice of the church, excommunication alſo (which is 
a part of it) might be caſt away; which I think you will not ſay. 
And in the very next words before. Where you will give to under- 
ſtand, that ceremonies and external diſcipline are not preſcribed 
particularly by the word of God, and therefore left to the order of 
the church : you muſt uhderſtand, that all external Co is not 
left to the order of the church, being particularly preſcribed in the 
ſcriptures, no more than all ceremonies are left to the order of the 
church, as the ſacraments of baptiſm and the ſupper of the Lord. 


they themſelves do not judge 


unlawful; as they plainly confeſs, both in mat- 
ter of preſcript attire, and of rites appertaining, 


.to burial. Their own proteſtations are, that they 


plead againſt the inconyenience not the unlaw- 
fulneſs of popilh apparel ; and againſt the incon- 
venience not the unlawfulneſs of ceremonies in 
burial, Therefore they hold it a thing not unlaw- 
ful to add to the laws of Jeſus Chriſt; and ſo 
conſequently they yield that no law of Chriſt for- 
biddeth addition unto church laws. The judgment. 
of Calvin being alledged againſt them, to whom 
of all men they attribute moſt; whereas his words 
be plain, that for ceremonies and external diſcipline 
the churchhat h power to make laws: the anſwer 
w hich hereunto they make, is, That indefinitely 
the ſpeech is true, and that ſo it was meant by him; 


T. C. lib. 3. 
p. 177. 


deal wider than the truth of things can afford, 


nution, great or ſmall (for ſo their manner of diſputing 
our defence by ſhewing, that Chriſt hath not dep 


| namely, That ſome things belonging unto external 
diſcipline and ceremonies are in the power and arbitrement of the church : but neither 
was it meant, neither is it true generally, That all external diſcipline, and all cere- 
monies are left to the order of the church, in as much as the facraments of baptiſm 
and the ſupper of the Lord are ceremonies, which yet the church may not there- 
fore abrogate. Again, excommunication is a part of external diſcipline, which 
might alſo be caſt away if all external diſcipline were arbitrary and in the choice 
of the church. By which their anſwer it doth appear, that touching the names 
of ceremony and external diſcipline, they gladly would have us ſo underſtood, as if 
we did herein contain a great deal more than we do. The fault. which we find 
with them, is, that they over-much abridge the church of her power in theſe things. 
Whereupon they recharge us, as if in theſe things we gave the church a liberty which 
hath no limits or bounds ; as if all things which the name of diſcipline containeth were 
at the church's free choice. So that we might either have church-governors and go- 
vernment, or want them; either retain or reject church-cenſures as we liſt. They won- 
der at us as at men which think it ſo indifferent what the church doth in matter of cere- 
monies, that it may be feared leſt we judge the very ſacraments themſelves to be held at 


the church's pleaſure. No, the name of ceremonies we do not uſe in ſo large a meaning, 


as to bring ſacraments within the compals and reach thereof; altho things belonging unto 
the outward form and ſeemly adminiſtration of them are contained ther name, even as 
we uſe it. For the name of ceremonies we ule as they themſelves do, when they ſpeak 
after this ſort : The dotFrine and diſcipline of the church, as the weightieſt things, ought 
eſpecially to be looked unto ; but the ceremonies alſo, as mint and cummin, ought not to 


be neglefFed. Beſides, in the matter of external diſclipline or regiment it ſelf, we do 


not deny but there are ſome things whereto the church is bound till the world's end. 
So as the queſtion is only, how far the bounds of the ' church's liberty do reach. We 
hold, that the power which the church hath lawfully to make laws and orders for it 
ſelf doth extend unto ſundry things of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and ſuch other matters, 
whereto their opinion is, that the church's authority and power doth. not reach. 
Whereas therefore in diſputing againſt us about this point, they take their compaſs a great 
| | producing reaſons and arguments by way 
of generality, to prove that Chriſt hath ſer down all things belonging any way unto the 
form of ordering his church, and hath abſolutely forbidden change by addition or dimi- 
is:) we are conſtrained to make 
rived. his church ſo far of all libert 


in making orders and laws for it ſelf, and that they themſelves do not think he hath 0 
8 one. 
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gone: For are they able to ſhew'that all particular euſtoms, rites and orders of reformed 7. ©. 5. 1. 


churches; have been appointed by Chriſt himſelf? No: they grant, that in matter of * ee 
circumſtance they alter that which they have received; but in things of ſubſtance they rain things are 
keep the laws of "Chriſt without change. If we ſay the fame in our own behalf (which ft un fe or- 
ſurely we may do with a great deal more truth) then muſt they cancel all that hath been church, be- 
before alledged; and begin to inquite afreſh, whether we retain the laws that Chriſt hath cauſe they are 
delivered conceriting matters of ſubſtance," yea or no. For our conſtant perſuaſion in % def. e 
this point is as xheifs, that we have no where altered the laws of Chriſt, - farther than which are va- 
in ſuck particularities only as have the nature of things changeable according ro the "75 dy times, 
difference'of times, places, petſons, and other the like circumſtances. Chriſt hath com- mn Wen 4 
manded prayers to be made, ſacraments to be miniſtred, his church to be carefully taught e 
and guided. Concerning every of theſe ſomewhat Chriſt hath commanded, which muſt |. at —_ 
be kept till the world's end. On the contrary fide, in every of them ſomewhat there fer down and 
may be added, as the church ſhall Judge it expedient. So that if they will ſpeak to <{abliſhed tor 
purpoſe; - all which hitherto hath been diſputed of, they muſt give over, and ſtand upon 
uch particulars only as they can ſhew we have either added or abrogated otherwiſe than 
we ought in the matter of chuxch-polity. Whatſoever Chriſt hath commanded for ever 
to be kept in his church, the ſame We take not upon us to abrogate; and whatſoever our 
laws have thereunto added beſides, of fuch quality we hope it is as no law of Chriſt 
doth any whete condemn. Wherefore, that all may be laid together and gathered into 
a narrow room: Firſt, ſo far forth as the church is the myſtical body of Chriſt and his I. 
inviſible ſpouſe, it needeth no external polity. That very part of the law divine which 
teacheth faith and works of righteouſneſs, is it ſelf alone ſufficient for the church of 
God in that reſpect. But as the church is a viſible ſociety and body politick, laws of 
pony it cannot want. Secondly, Whereas therefore it cometh in the ſecond place ro II. 
inquired, what laws are fitteſt and beſt for the church; they who firſt embraced that 
rigorous and ſtrict opinion, which depriveth the church of liberty to make any kind of 16. 29. 14. 
law for her ſelf, inclined (as it ſhould ſeem) thereunto; for that they imagined all Col. 2. 22. 
things which the church doth without commandment of holy ſcripture, ſubject to that 
reproof which the ſcripture it ſelf uſeth in certain caſes, when divine authority ought 
alone to be followed. Hereupon they Rouge it enough for the cancelling of any kind of 


order whatſoever, to ſay, The word of Go 7 


teacheth it not, it is a device of the brain 
of man, away with it therefore out of the church. Saint Augnſtine was of another mind, Auguſt. Epilt. 
who ſpeaking of faſts-.on the ſunday, faith, That he 2 wenld chuſe out that ** 

day to faſt on, ſhould give thereby no ſmall offence to the church of God, which had 

received a contrary cuſtom, For in theſe thimgs, whereof the ſeripture appoiuteth no 
certainty, the uſe of the people of God, or the ordinances of our fathers, muſt ſerve for 

a law. In which caſe, if we will diſpute, and condemn one ſort by another's cuſtom, 

it will be but matter of endleſs contention ; where, for as much as the labour of reaſoning 

hall hardly beat into mens heads any certain or neceſſary truth, ſurely it ſtandeth us 
upon to take heed, leſt with the tempeſt of ſlrife, the brightneſs of charity and love 

be darkned. If all things muſt be commanded of God which may be practiſed of his 

church, I would know what commandment the Gz/eadztes had to erect that altar which 

is ſpoken of in the book of Joſhua. Did not congruity of reaſon induce them thereunto, Joh. 2. 
and ſuffice for defence of their fact? I would know what commandment the women of 
 {ſraet had yearly. to mourn and lament in the memory of Fephtha's daughter; what Judg. r1. 40. 
commandment the Jews had to celebrate their feaſt of Dedication, never ſpoken of in the oh. 10. 22. 
law, yet ſolemnized even by our Saviour himſelf; what commandment, finally, they had 

for the ceremony of odours uſed about the bodies of the dead, after which cuſtom not- 
withſtanding (ſith it was their cuſtom) our Lord was contented that his own moſt pre- Joh. 19. 40. 
cious body. thould be intombed. Wherefore to reject all orders of the church which men 

have eſtabliſhed, is to think worſe of the laws of men in this reſpect, than either the 
judgment of wiſe men alloweth, or the law of God it ſelf will bear. Howbeit, they 

which had once taken upon them to condemn all things done in the church, and not com- _ 
manded of God to be done, ſaw it was neceſſary for them (continuing in defence of this 

their opinion) to hold, that needs there muſt be in ſcripture ſer down a complete parti- 

cular form of church-polity, a form preſcribing how all the affairs of the church muſt be 

ordered, a form in no reſpect lawful to be altered by mortal men. For reformation. of 

which overſight and error in them, there were that thoughr it a part of chriſtian love 

and charity to inſtruct them better, and to open unto them the difference between mat- 

ters of perpetual neceſſity to / Il mens falyation, and matters of eccleſiaſtical polity : the 

one both fully and plainly taught in holy ſcripture ; the other not neceſſary to be in ſuch 

ſort there preſcribed : the one not capable of any —— or augmentation at all by 

. men, 
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80 7 EcclESsTASTITICAL PoLIT V. 
whatſoever the apoſtle did command Timothy. For themſelves do yot all bind th axhurch 


unto ſomethings, whereof T ;morhy received charge, as namely, unto that precept con. 


cerning the choice of widows : ſo as they cannot hereby maintain, that all things po. 


ſitively commanded concerning the affairs of the church, were commanded for perpetuity, 
And We do not deny that certain things were cõmmanded to be, tho poſitive, yet per- 
peru in the church. They ſhould not therefore urge againſt us places that ſeem to for. 


id chang 


e, but rather ſuch as ſet down ſome meaſure of alteration ; which meaſure, if we 


have exceeded, then might they therewith charge us juſtly : whereas now they themſelyes 
both granting and alſo uſing liberty to change, cannot in reaſon diſpute abſolutely againſt 
all change. Chriſt delivered no inconvenient or unmeet laws. Sundry of ours they hold 
inconyenient ; therefore ſuch laws they cannot poſſibly hold to be Chrilt's ; being nor 
his, ea muſt of neceſſity grant them added unto his. Vet certain of thoſe very laws 


ſo add 


1. C. lib. 3, p. 241. My reaſons do never conclude the unlaw- | 


fulneſs of theſe ceremonies of burial, but the inconvenience and 
inexpedience of them. And in the table. Of the inconvenience, 


not of the unlawfulneſs of popiſh apparel and ceremonies in burial. 


J. C. lib. 1. p. 32. Upon the indefinite ſpeaking of Mr. Calvin, 
ſaying, Ceremonies and external diſcipline, without adding all or 
ſome, you go about ſubtilly to make men believe, that Mr. Calvin 
hath placed the whole external diſcipline in the power and arbitre- 
ment of the church. For if all external diſcipline were arbitrary, 
and in the choice of the church, excommunication alſo (which is 
a part of it) might be caſt away; which I think you will not ſay. 
And in the very next words before. Where you will give to under- 
ſtand, that ceremonies and external diſcipline are not preſcribed 
particularly by the word of God, and therefore left to the order of 
the church: you muſt uhderſtand, that all external ptr ey is not 
left to the order of the church, being particularly preſcribed in the 
ſcriptures, no more than all ceremonies are left to the order of the 
church, as the ſacraments of baptiſm and the ſupper of the Lord. 


1, they themſelves do not judge 


unlawful; as they plainly confeſs, both in mat- 
ter of preſcript attire, and of rites appertaining, 
to burial. Their own proteſtations are, that they 
plead againſt the inconyenience not the unlay. 
fulneſs of popilh apparel ; and againſt the incon- 
venience not the unlawfulneſs of ceremonies in 
burial, Therefore they hold it a thing not unlaw- 
ful to add to the laws of Jeſus Chriſt; and ſo 
conſequently they yield that no law of Chriſt for- 
biddeth additionunto church laws. The judgment. 
of Calvin being alledged againſt them, ro whom 
of all men they attribute moſt; whereas his words 
be plain, that for ceremonies and external diſcipline 
the churchhath po wer to make laws: the anſwer 


which hereunto they make, is, That indefinitely 
the ſpecch is true,and that ſo it was meant by him; 


Bodk III. 


T. C. bb. 3. 
5. 171. 


deal wider than the truth of things can afford, 
of generality, to prove that Chriſt hath ſet down all things belonging any way unto the 


nution, great or ſmall (for ſo their manner of diſputing is:) 
our defence by ſhewing, that Chriſt hath not deprived. his church ſo far of all liberty 
in making orders and laws for it ſelf, and that they themſelves do not think he hath ſo 


. | namely, That ſome things belonging unto external 
diſcipline and ceremonies are in the power and arbitrement of the church : but neither 
was it meant, neither is it true generally, That all external diſcipline, and all cere- 
monies are left to the order of the church, in as much as the facraments of baptiſm 
and the ſupper of the Lord are ceremonies, which yet the church may not there- 
fore abrogate. Again, excommunication is a part of external diſcipline, which 
might alſo be caſt away if all external diſcipline were arbitrary and in the choice 
of the church. By which their anſwer it doth appear, that touching the names 
of ceremony and external diſcipline, they gladly would have us ſo underſtood, as if 
we did herein contain a great deal more than we do. The fault which we find 
with them, is, that they over-much abridge the church of her power in theſe things. 


Whereupon they recharge us, as if in theſe things we gave the church a liberty which 


hath no limits or bounds ; as if all things which the name of diſcipline containeth were 
at the church's free choice. So that we might either have church-governors and go- 
vernment, or want them; either retain or reject church- cenſures as we liſt. They won- 
der at us as at men which think it ſo indifferent what the church doth in matter of cere- 
monies, that it may be feared leſt we judge the very ſacraments themſelves to be held at 
the church's pleaſure. No, the name of ceremonies we do not uſe in fo large a meaning, 
as to bring ſacraments within the compals and reach thereof; altho things belonging unto 


the outward form and ſeemly adminiſtration of them are contained in that name, even as 


we uſe it. For the name of ceremonies we ule as they themſelves do, when they ſpeak 
after this ſort : The dboctrine and diſtipline of the church, as the weightieſt things, ought 
eſpecially to be looked unto ; but the ceremonies alſo, as mint and cummin, ought not to 


be as eG Beſides, in the matter of external diſclipline or regiment it ſelf, we do 
not 


eny but there are ſome things whereto the church is bound till the world's end. 
So as the queſtion is only, how far the bounds of the church's liberty do reach. We 
hold, that the power which the church hath lawfully to make laws and orders for it 
ſelf doth Rena now ſundry things of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and ſuch other matters, 
whereto their opinion is, that the church's authority and power doth. not reach. 
Whereas therefore in diſputing againſt us about this point, they take their compals a great 
producing reaſons and arguments by way 


form of ordering his church, and hath abſolutely forbidden change by addition or dimi- 
we are conſtrained to make 


done. 
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e For are they able to ſhew that all particular cuſtoms, rites and orders of reformed 7. d. 5. 1 
—_ _— appointed by Chriſt himſelf ?- No: they grant, that in matter of *. ee 
circumſtance they alrer that which they have recefred; but in things of ſubſtance they rain things are 
keep the laws of Chriſt without change. If we ſay the lame in our own behalf (which ger f ie“ 
dy we may do with a great deal more truth) then muſt they cancel all that hath been church, be- 
before alledged, and begin to inquite afreſh, whether we retain the laws that Chriſt hath * 
delivered conceriing matters of ſubſtance, yea or no. For our conſtant perſuaſion in of thoſe 
this point is as theifs that we have no where altered the laws of Chriſt, farther than which are va- 
in ſuch particularities only as have the nature of things changeable according to the = 2. 
difference of times, places, perſons, and other the like circumſtances. Chriſt hath com- and other cir- 
manded prayers to be made, ſacraments to be miniſtred, his church to be carefully taught e 5 
and guided. Concerning every of theſe ſomewhar Chriſt hath commanded, which muſt not at once be 
be kept till the world's end. On the contrary fide, in every of them ſomewhat there fer down 40 
may be added, as the church-ſhall judge it expedient. So that if they will ſpeak to fabled tor 
purpoſe; - all which hitherto hath been diſpured bf, they muſt give over, and ſtand upon | 
E particalarvonly as they can ſhew we have either added or abrogated otherwiſe than 
we ought in the matter of chutch+polity:. Whatſoever Chriſt hath commanded for ever 
to be kept in his church, the ſame we take not upon us to abrogate; and whatſoever our 
laws have thereunto added beſides, of ſuch quality we hope it is as no law of Chriſt 
doth any whete condemn. Wherefore, that all may be laid together and gathered into 
a Harrow room: Firſt, ſo far forth as the church is the myſtical body of | Chriſt and his I. 
inviſible ſpouſe, it needeth no external polity. That very parr of the law divine which 
teacheth faith and works of righteouſneſs, is it ſelf alone ſufficient. for the church of 
God in that reſpect. But as the church is a viſible ſociety and body politick, laws of 
polity it cannot want. Secondly, Whereas therefore it cometh in the ſecond place ro II. 
bo iiguired, what laws are fitteſt and beſt for the church; they who firſt embraced that 
Tigorous and ſtrict opinion, which depriveth the church of liberty to make any kind of 19. 25. 14. 
law for her ſelf, inclined (as it ſhould ſeem) thereunto; for that they imagined all Col. 2. 22. 
things which the church doth without commandment of holy eee ſubject to that 
reptoof which the ſcripture it ſelf uſeth in certain caſes, when divine authority ought 
alone to be followed. Hereupon they thought it enough for the cancelling of any kind of 
order whatſoever, to ſay, The word of God teacheth it not, it is a device of the brain 

of man, away with it therefore out of the church. Saint _ was of another mind, . Epil. 
who ſpeaking of faſts on the ſunday, faith, That he which wenld chuſe out that 
day to faſt on, ſhould give thereby no ſmall offence to the church of God, which had 
received a contrary cuſtom, Hor in theſe things, whereof the ſtripture appointeth no 
certainty, the uſe of the people of God, or the ordinances of our fathers, muſt ſerve for 
a lau. In which caſe, if we will diſpute, and condemn one fort by another's cuſtom, 
it will be but matter of endleſs contention; where, for as much as the labour of reaſoning 
hall hardly beat into mens heads any certain or neceſſary truth, ſurely it ſtandeth us 
upon to take heed, leſt with the tempeſt of ſtrife, the brightneſs of charity and love 
be darkned. If all things muſt be commanded of God which may be practiſed of his 
church, I would know what commandment the Gz/eadztes had to erect that altar which 
is ſpoken of in the book of Jaſbua. Did not congruity of reaſon induce themthereunto, Joh. 28. 
and] fuffice for defence of their fact? I would know what commandment the women of 
1/raet had yearly. to mourn and lament in the memory of Jephtha's daughter; what judg. 11. 40. 
commandment the Jews had to celebrate their feaſt of Dedication, never ſpoken of in the Joh. 10. 23. 
law, yet ſolemnized even by our Saviour himſelf; what commandment, finally, they had 
for the ceremony of odours uſed about the bodies of the dead, after which cuſtom not- 
withſtanding (ſith it was their cuſtom) our Lord was contented that his own moſt pre- Joh. 19. 40. 
cious body ſhould be intombed. Wherefore to reject all orders of the church which men 
have eſtabliſhed, is to think worſe of the laws of men in this reſpect, than either the 
judgment of wiſe men alloweth, or the law of God ir {elf will bear. Howbeit, they 
which had once taken upon them to condemn all things done in the church, and not com- 
manded of God to be done, ſaw it was neceſſary for them (continuing in defence of this 
their opinion). to hold, that needs there muſt be in ſcripture ſer down a complete parti- 
cular form of church-policy, a form preſcribing how all the affairs of the church muſt be 
ordered, a form in no reſpect lawful to be altered by mortal men. For reformation. of 
which overſight and error in them, there were that thought it a part of chriſtian love 
and charity to inſtruct them better, and to open unto them the difference between mat- 
ters of perpetual neceſſity to / Il mens falyation, and matters of eccleſiaſtical polity : the 
one both fully and plainly taught in holy ſcripture ; the other not neceſſary to be in ſuch 
ſort there preſcribed: the one not capable of any diminution or augmentation at all by 
| M | 18 | men, 


or 5 EccLESI A8 TICAL P OLITY. 


Church-poliry which they —_— to bring in, {liould be otherwile than in the higheſt 
I. degree accounted of, took | 

II. and matters of neceſſity to ſalvation. Secondly, Againſt the reſtraint, of ſcripture, whic 

(they fay)- receiveth injury at our hands, when we teach that it teacheth not as well mat. 

III. ters of polity, as of faith and falyation. Thitdly, Conſtrained thereby we have been, 

therefore, both to maintain that diſtinction as a thing not only true in it ſelf, but by them 

IV. likewiſe to acknowledged, tho unawares. Fourthly, And to make manifeſt that from 
| ſcripture, . we offer not to derogate the leaſt thing that truth thereunto doth claim, in as 

much as by us it is willingly confeſs d, that the ſcripture of God is a ſtore-houle abound. 

ing with ineſtimable treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge in many kinds, over and above 

things in this one kind barely neceſſary; yea, even that matters of eccleſiaſtical polity 


> 


are not therein omitted but taught alſo, albeit not ſo taught as thoſe other thiugs before 


mentioned. For ſo perfectly are thoſe things taught, that nothing ever can need to be 
added, nothing ever ceaſe to be neceſſary: theſe on the contrary ſide, as being of a fir 
other nature and quality, not ſo ſtrictly nor everlaſtingly commanded in ſcripture; but 
that unto the complete form of church-polity, much may be requiſite which the ſcripture 
teacheth not; and much which it hath taught become unrequiſite, ſometimes becauſe we 
need not uſe it, ſometimes alſo becauſe we cannot. In which reſpect, for mine own part, 
altho I ſee that certain reformed churches, the Scotiſh eſpecially and French, have not 


Bock IV. 
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men, the other apt to admit both. Hereupon the authors of the fornier, opinion Ss | 
preſently ſeconded by other wittier and better leatned, who being loth that the form of 


an exception againſt the difference between church. po ry | 


that which beſt agreeth with the ſacred ſcripture, I mean the government that is by bi- 


ſhops, in as much as both thoſe churches are faln under a different kind of regiment ; 
which to remedy it is for the one altogether too late, and too ſoon for the other during 
thcir preſent affliction and trouble : this their defect and imperfection I had rather lamenc 
in ſuch a caſe than exagerate, conſidering that men oftentimes, without any fault of their 
own, zmay be driven to want that kind of polity or regiment which is beſt ; and to con- 
tent themſelyes with that which either the irremediable error of former times, or the 
y neceſſity of the preſent hath caſt upon them. Fifthly, Now, becauſe that poſition firſt 
maentioned, which holdeth it neceſſary that all things which the church may lawfully do 
in her own regiment be commanded in holy ſcripture, hath by the later defenders thereof 
been greatly qualified ; who, tho perceiving it to be oyer extreme, are notwithſtanding 
loth to acknowledge any overſight therein, and therefore labour what they may to 
falve it up by conſtruction ; we have for the more perſpicuity delivered what was thereby 
meant at the firſt, Sixthly, How injurious a thing it were unto all the churches of God 
for men to hold it in that meaning. Seventhly, And how unperfect their interpretations 
are, who ſo much labour to help it either by dividing commandments of ſcripture into 
two kinds, and ſo defending, that all things muſt be commanded if nor in ſpecial, yet in 
VIII. general precepts. Eighthly, Or by taking it as meant, that in caſe the church do deviſe 
any new order, ſhe on therein to follow the direction of ſcripture only, and not any 
IX. Aftar-light of man's reaſon. Ninthly, Both which evaſions being cut off, we have in the 
next place declared after what ſort the church may lawfully frame to her ſelf laws of 
olity, and in what reckoning ſuch poſitive laws both are with God, and ſhould 
X be with men. Tenthly, Furthermore, becauſe to _ the liberty of the church 
in this behalf, it hath been made a _ very odious, that when God himſelf hath 
deviſed ſome certain laws, and committed them to ſacred ſcripture, man by abroga- 
tion, addition, or any way, ſhould preſume to alter and change them; it was of ne- 
ceſſity to be examined, whether the authority of God in making, or his care in commit- 
ting thoſe his laws unto ſcripture, be ſufficient arguments to prove that God doth in 
XI. no caſe allow they ſhould ſuffer any ſuch kind of change. Eleventhly, The laſt refuge 
for proof, that divine laws of chriſtian 8 may not be altered, by extin- 

* Niſt reiß. 9 of any old, or addition of new in that kind. 
3 "courſe, that Chriſt (unleſs he ſhould ſhew himſelf not ſo faithful as Mo/es, or not ſo 
rit, magiftra- Wiſe as Lycurgus and Solon) muſt needs have have ſet down in holy ſcripture ſome cer- 
fon 0:4m4rit, tain complete and unchangeable form of polity ; and partly a coloured ſhew of ſome 
cd poreſta- Evidence, where change of that ſort of laws may ſeem expreſly forbidden, altho in truth 
zemque deſcrig- nothing leſs be done. I might have added hereunto their more familiar and popular diſ- 
fs you putes, as, The church is a city, yea, the city of the great King ; and the lite of a city 
forique ratio is polity. The church is the houſe of the living God; and what houſe can there be 
-abeni4? without ſome order for the government of it? In the royal houſe of a prince, there 


quomodo civi- 


um finiendæ # 


lites ? non ſolum minus eccleſie chriſtians providit, quam Moſes olim Judaica, ſed quam à Lycurgo, Solone, Numa, civitatibus (vis proſ- 


muſt 


beckum ſir. Lib. de eccleſiaſt. diſcip. * 


f 


is partly a marvellous ſtrange dil- 
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for government, ſuch as not any ſervant in thes Houſe, but the prince 

— 2 is, al judge convenient: ſo 9 houſe of God muſt have orders for 
the government of it, ſuch as not any of the houſhold, bur God himſelf, hath appointed. 
It cannot ſtand with the love and wiſdom of Gd to leaye ſuch order untaken as is ne- 
-eſ] r the due governm 
17 did ſhew his wiſdom; therefore he which is greater than Solomon 
hath not failed to leave in his houſe ſuch orders for government thereof as may ſerve to 
be as a looking-glaſs for his providence, care and wiſdom, to be ſeen in. That little ſpark 
of the light of nature which remaineth in us, ny {erye us for the affairs of this life ; 
but as in all other matters concerning the kingdom of heaven, ſo principally in this 
which concerneth the very government of that kingdom, -needful it is we ſhould be 
taught of God. As /ong as men are perſuaded of any order that it is only of men; they 
preſume of their OWN RF" and they think to deviſe another not only as good, 
but better than that which they have received. By ſeverity of puniſhment this pre- 
ſumption and curioſity may be reſirained. But that cannot work ſuch cheerful obedience 
as is yielded, where the conſcience hath reſpect to God as the author of laws and orders. 
This was it which countenanced the laws of Moles, made 5 outward polity 
for the adminiſtration of holy things. The like ſome lawgtvers of the heathens did pre- 
tend, but falſly 3 yet wiſely diſcerning the uſe of this perſuaſion. For the better obe- 
dience ſake therefore it was expeatent, that God ſhould be author of the polity of his 
church. But to what iſſue doth all this come? A man would think that they which 
hold out with ſuch diſcourſes, were of nothing more fully pen ſuaded than of this, that the 
ſeripture hath ſet down a complete form of church polity, unzverſal, perpetual, alto- 
66. 24 unchangeable. For ſo it would follow, if the e d e were ſound and ſtrong to 
ich effect as is pretended. Notwithſtanding, they which have thus formally maintained 
argument in defence of the firſt overſight, are by the very evidence of truth themſelves 
conſtrained to make this in effect their concluſion, that the ſcripture of God hath many 


ent of his church. The numbers, degrees, orders and attire . 
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things concerning church polity ; that of thoſe many, ſome are of greater weight, ſome _ 


of leſs ; that what hath been urged as touching the immutability of laws, it extendeth 
in truth no farther than only to laws wherein things of greater moment are preſcribed, 


Now theſe things of greater moment, what are they? Forſooth, doctors, paſtors, lay- The defence 


elders, elderſhips compounded of theſe three: ſynods, conſiſting of many elder/ſhips, 


deacons, women-church-ſervants, or widows ; free conſent of the people unto actions of 


of godly mi- 
niſters againſt 
Dr. Bridges, 


greateſt moment, after they be by churches or ſynods orderly reſolved. All this form of P. 133. 


polity (if yet we may term that a form of building, when men have laid a few rafters 
together, and thoſe not all of the ſoundeſt neither) but howſoever, all this form they 
conclude is preſcribed in ſuch ſort, that to add to it any thing as of like importance (for ſo 
I think they mean) or to abrogate of it any thing at all, is unlawful. In which reſolu- 
tion, if they will firmly and conſtantly perſiſt, I ſee not but that concerning the points 
which hitherto have been diſputed of, they muſt agree, that they have moleſted the 
church with needleſs oppoſition ; and henceforward, as we ſaid before, betake them- 
ſelves wholly unto the tryal of particulars, whether every of thoſe things which they 
eſteem as principal be either ſo eſteemed of, or at all eſtabliſhed for perpetuity in holy 
{cripture ; and whether any eee thing in our church polity be received other than 
the ſcripture alloweth of, either in greater things, or in ſmaller. The matters wherein 
church polity is converſant are the publick religious duties of the church, as the admi- 
niſtration of the word and ſacraments, prayers, ſpiritual cenſures, and the like. To 
theſe the church ſtandeth always bound. Laws of polity, are laws which appoint in 
what manner theſe duties ſhall be performed. In performance whereof, becauſe all that 

are of the church cannot jointly and equally work, the firſt thing in polity required, 

is, a difference of perſons in the church, without which difference nol functions can- 
not in orderly fort be executed. Hereupon we hold, that God's clergy are a ſtate, 
which hath been and will be, as long as therg is a church upon earth, neceſſarily by 
the plain word of God himſelf; a ſtate ue l the reſt of God's people muſt be ſub- 
ject, as touching things that appertain to their ſouls health. For where polity is, it 


cannot but appoint ſome to be leaders of others. and ſome to be led by others. I Luke. 39. 


zhe blind lead the blind, they both periſh. It is with the clergy, if their perſons be re- 
2 even as it is with other men; their quality many times far beneath that which 
the dignity of their place requireth. Howbeit, according to the order of polity, they 
being The lights of A: 
unto them. Again, foraſmuch as where the clergy are any great multitude,” order doth 
neceſſarily require that by degrees they be diſtinguiſhed ; we hold there have ever been, 
and eyer ought to be in ſuch caſe, at leaſtwiſe, two ſorts of eccleſiaſtical perſons, the 
M 2 one 


e worla, others (tho better and wiſer) muſt that way be ſubject Man. f. 14 


oy — — — — 
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one ſubordinate unto the other; as to the apoſtles in the beginning; arid to the biſh 
always ſince, we find plainly both in ſcripture, and in all eccleſiaſtical records, other 
miniſters of the word and facraments have been. Moreover, it cannot enter into any 
man's conceit to think it lawful, that every man which liſteth, ſhould take upon him 


charge in the church; and therefore a ſolemn admittance is of ſuch neceſſity, that with- 


out it there can be no church polity. A number of patticularities there are, which make 
for the more convenient being of theſe principal and perpetual parts in eccleſiaſtical po- 
lity, but yet are not of ſuch conſtant uſe and neceſſity in God's church. Of this kind 
are, time and places appointed for the exerciſe of religion; ſpecialties belonging to the 
publick ſolemnity of the word, the ſacraments and prayer; the enlargement or abridge- 
ment of functions miniſterial, depending upon thoſe two principals before mentioned: 
to conclude, even whatſoever doth by way of formality and circumſtance concer 

publick action of the church. Now altho that which the ſcripture hath of things in 


the former kind be for ever permanent; yet in the latter, both much of that which the 


o/ 


Rom, 11. 33. 


ſcripture teacheth is not always needful; and much the church of God ſhall always need 
what the ſcripture teacheth not. So as the form of polity by them ſet dow n for perpe- 
tuity, is three ways faulty: faulty in omitting ſome things which in ſcripture are of that 
nature, as namely, the difference that ought to be of paſtors, when they grow to any 
great multitude: faulty in requiring doctors, deacons, widows and ſuch like, as things 
of perpetual neceſſity by the law of God, which in truth are nothing leſs: faulty allo 
in urging ſome things by ſcripture immutable ; as their lay-elders, which the ſcripture 
neither maketh immutable, nor at all teacheth, for any thing either we can as yet find. 
or they have been hitherto able to prove. But hereof more in the books that follow. 
As for thoſe maryellous diſcourſes whereby they adventure to argue, that God muſt 
needs have done the thing which they _— was to be done; I muſt confeſs, I have 
often wondred at their exceeding boldneſs herein. When the queſtion is, whether God 
have delivered in ſcripture (as they affirm he hath) a complete particular immutable 
form of church polity ; why take they that other both preſumptuous and ſuperfluous 
labour to prove he ſhould have done it ; there being no way in this caſe to prove the 
deed of God, ſaving only by producing that evidence wherein he hath done it? But if 
there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, they do as if one ſhould demand a legacy 
by force and virtue of ſome written teſtament, wherein there being no ſuch thing Ipeci- 
fied, he pleadeth, that there it muſt needs be, and bringeth arguments from the love or 
good will which always the teſtator bore him; imagining, that theſe or the like proots 
will convict a teſtament to have that in it which other men can no where by reading find. 
In matters which concern the actions of God, the moſt dutiful way on our part, is to 
ſearch what God hath done, and with meekneſs to admire that, rather than to diſpute 
what he in congruity of reaſon ought ro do. The ways which he hath whereby to do 
all things for the greateſt good of his church, are more in number than we can ſearch ; 
other in nature than that we ſhould preſume to determine, which of many ſhould be the 
fitteſt for them to chule, till ſuch time as we ſee he hath choſen of many ſome one ; 
which one, we then may boldly cpnclude to be the fitteſt, becauſe he hath taken it be- 
fore the reſt, When we do otherwiſe, ſurely we exceed our bounds ; who, and where 
we are, we forget. And therefore needful it is, that our pride in ſuch cafes be con- 
trolled, and our diſputes beaten back with thoſe demands of the bleſſed apoſtle, How 
unſearchable are his judgments, and his ways paſt finding out“ Who hath known the 
mind of the Lord, or who was his counſellor £ 


OF THE 


1 


1 1 e 

Eccleſiaſtical Polity. 
WV 
Concerning their third aſſertion, That our form of church. polity 
7s corrupted with popiſh orders, rites and ceremonies, ba- 
niſhed out of certain reformed churches, whoſe example there- 
in Wwe ought to have followed. : 


— 


The matter contained in this fourth book 


F. H OW great uſe ceremonies have in the church. ; | | 

2. The firſt thing they blame in the kind of our ceremonies, is, that we have ſiot in them antient 
apoſtolical ſimplicity, but a greater pomp and ſtatelineſs. | | 

3. The ſecond, that ſo many of them are the ſame which the church of Rome »ſeth ; and the reaſons which 
they bring to prove them for that cauſe blame- worthy. | . 

4. How when they go about to expound what popiſh ceremonies they mean, they contradict their own argu- 
ments againſt popiſh ceremonies. | | | | 

5. An anſwer to the argument, whereby they would prove, that fith we allow the cuſtoms of our fathers to 
be followed, we therefore may not allow ſuch cuſtoms as the church of Rome hath, becauſe we cannot 
account of them which are of that church as of our fathers: | 
. To their allegation, that the courſe of God's own wiſdom doth make againſt our conformity with the 
church of Rome in ſuch things. | 

7. To the example of the eldeſt church, which they bring for the ſame purpoſe. | 

8. That it is not our beſt polity (as they pretend it is) for eſtabliſhment of ſound religion, to have in theſe 
things no agreement with the church of Rome being unſound. 

9. That neither the papiſts upbraiding us as furniſhed out of their ſtore, nor any hope which in that re- 
pet _ are ſaid to conceive, doth make any more againſt our ceremonies than the former allegations 
have done. g 


10. The grief, which they ſay godly brethren conceive, at ſuch ceremonies as we have common vit h the 
church of Rome. 

11. The third thing, for which they reprove a great part of our ceremonies, is, for that as we have them 
from the church of Rome, ſo that church had them from the Jews. | | 

12. The fourth, for that ſundry of them have been (they ſay) abuſed unto idolatry, and are by that means / 
become ſcandalous. | - | 


13. The fifth, for that we retain them full, notwithſtanding the example of certain churches reformed be- 
fore us, which have caſt them out. | 
14. A declaration of the proceedings of the church of England, for the eſtabliſhment of things as they 


Me. . 


* — 3 
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vailed in the world, that they whoſe words were even as oracles among 


received in the church of God, except it were wonderfully a parently evil ; 
for that they did not ſo much incline to that ſeverity which delighteth to 
reprove the leaſt things it ſeeth amiſs, as to that charity which is unwilling to be- 
hold any thing that duty bindeth it to reproye. The ſtate of this preſent age where- 
in 


UCH was the antient ſimplicity and ſoftneſs of ſpirit, which ſometimes pre- How great ue 


men, ſeemed evermore loth to give ſentence againſt any thing publickly church, 


— —— — = 
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in zeal hath drowned charity, and skill meckneſs, will not now ſuffer any man to mar- 
vel, whatſoever he ſhall hear reproved, by whomſoever. Thoſe rites and ceremonies 
of the church therefore, which are the ſelf-ſame now, that they were when holy and 
virtuous men maintained them againſt prophane and deriding adverſaries, her own chil- 
dren have at this day in deriſion. Whether juſtly or no, it ſhall then appear, when all 
things are heard which they have to alledge againſt the outward received ordets of this 
Matth. 23. 23. Church. Which inaſmuch as themſelves do compare unto mint and cummin, granting 
The doctrine them to be no part of thoſe things which in the matter of polity are weightier, we hope 
3 that for ſmall things their ſtrife will neither be. earneſt nor long. The ſiſting of that 
as the weigh- Which is objected againſt the orders of the church in particular, doth not belong unto 
tell ug this place. Here we are to diſcuſs only thoſe general exceptions, which have been taken 


Mught eſpeci | N ; 
5 bo be look- at any time againſt them. Firſt therefore, to the end that their nature and uſe where. 


ed unto : but to they ſerve may plainly appear, and ſo afterwards their quality the better be diſcerned ; 


the cerems- we are to note, that in every grand or main publick duty which God requireth at the 
mint and cum- hands of his church, there is beſides that matter and form wherein the eſſence thereof con- 
min, ought n9t ſiſteth, a certain outward faſhion whereby the fame is in decent ſort adminiſtered. The 

*> 1. ſubſtance of all religious actions is delivered from God himſelf in few words. For ex- 


wc TEST | 
5 2.171, ample ſake in the ſacraments, unto the element let the word be added, and they both dy 


make a ſacrament, ſaith faint Auguſtine. Baptiſm is given by the element of water, 
and that preſcript form of words which the church of Chriſt doth uſe ; the ſacrament of 
the body and blood of Chriſt is adminiſtered in the elements of bread and wine, if thoſe 
myſtical words be added thereunto. But the due and decent form of adminiſtring thoſe 
holy ſacraments doth require a great deal more. The end which is aimed at in letting 
down the outward form of all religious actions, is the edification of the church. Now 
men are edified, when either their underſtanding is taught ſomewhat whereof in ſuch acti- 
ons, it behoveth all men to conſider, or when their hearts are moved with any affection 
ſuitable thereunto; when their minds are in any ſort ſtirred up unto that reverence, de- 
votion, attention and due regard, which in thoſe cafes ſeemeth requiſite. Becaule there- 
fore unto this purpole not only ſpeech, but ſundry ſenſible means beſides have alway been 
thought Wee , and eſpecially thoſe means which being object to the eye, the live- 
lieſt and the 3 apprehenſive ſenſe of all other, have in that reſpect ſeemed the fitteſt to 
make a deep andſtrong impreſſion. From hence have riſen not only a number of | pm 
readings, queſtionings exhortings, but even of viſible ſigns alſo, which beinguled in per- 
formance of holy actions, are undoubtedly moſt effectual ro open ſuch matter as men 
when they know and remember carefully muſt needs be a great deal the better informed 
to what effect ſuch duties ſerve. We muſt not think but that there is ſome ground of 
reaſon even in nature, whereby it cometh to paſs that no nation under heaven either 
doth or ever did ſome publick actions which are of weight, whether they be civil and 
temporal, or elſe ſpiritual and ſacred, to paſs without ſome viſible ſolemnity: the very 
ſtrangeneſs whereof, and difference from that which is common doth cauſe popular eyes 
to obſerve and to mark the fame. Words, both becauſe they are common and do not 
ſo ſtrongly move the phanſy of man, are for the moſt part but ſlightly heard; and 
therefore with ſingular wiſdom it hath been provided that the deeds of men which are 
madein the preſence of witneſſes, ſhould paſs not only with words but alſo with certain 
| ſenſible actions, the memory whereof is far more eaſy and durable than the memory of 
ſpeech can be. The things which ſo long experience of all ages hath confirmed and made 
profitable, let not us preſume to oondemn as follies and toys, becauſe we ſometimes know 
not the cauſe and reaſon of them. A wit diſpoſed to ſcorn whatſoever it doth not con- 
ceive, might ask wherefore Abraham ſhould ſay to his ſervant : Put thy hand under my 
thigh and fwear ; was it not ſufficient for his ſervant to ſhew the religion of an oath, 
by naming the lord God of heaven and earth, unleſs that ſtrange ceremony were added? 
In contracts, bargains and conveyances, a man's word is a token ſufficient ro expreſs 
Ruth 4. 7. his will. Zet this was the antient manner in Iſrael concerning redeeming and exchanging 
to eſtabliſh all things; a man did pluck off his ſhoe, and gave it to his neighbour ; and 

this was a ſure witneſs in Iſrael. Amongſt the Romans in their making of a bond-man 

free, was it not wondered wherefore ſo great a-do ſhould be made? The maſter to pre- 

ſent his ſlave in ſome court, to take him by the hand, and not only to ſay in the hearing 

of the publick magiſtrate, I will that this man become free; but after hteſe ſolemn words 

uttered to ſtrike him on the cheek, to turn him round, the hair of his head to be ſhaved 

oft, the magiſtrate to touch him thrice with a rod, in the end a cap and a white garment 

to be given him: to what purpoſe all this circumſtance ? Amongſt the Hebrews how 

ſtrange, and in outward appearance almoſt againſt reaſon, that he which was minded to 


Exod. 21.6, make himſelf a perpetual ſervant, ſhould not only teſtify ſo much in the preſence LETS 
| 9 5 | Ju ge, 


Gen 24. 2. 
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nor more than theſe. True it is, that many things of this nature be alluded unto, yea 


Judgment they utterly condemn. I will not here ſtand in defence of faint Auguſtine's cap. 23. T. &. 


_ poſitive laws and orders received F = the whole chriſtian world, faint Auguſtine Auguſtine be a 


f the apoſtles, are needful for our ſalvation. Vide ep. 118 


* 
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1 . 4 viſible token thereof have alſo his ear bored thro with an awl It 
l labour to proſerute theſe things ſo far as they might be exemplified both 25 


in civil and religious actions. For in both they have their neceſſary uſe and force. (a) (a) Piory/p- 


These ſenſible things which religion bath allowed, are reſemblances framed arcording 1 , , 
; 40 We on. 8 whereunto they ſerve as a hand to lead, and a tay io +5; [dh 
direct. And whereas it may peradventure be objected, that tò add to religious dutys nie 2 
ſuch rites and ceremonies as are ſignificant, is to inſtitute new ſacraments; ſure I am they 2 3 
will not ſay that Numa Pompilius did ordain a facrament, a ſignificant ceremony he did x 
ordain, in commanding the prieſts (4) to execute the work of their divius ſervice with d) Ti. lb. 
their hands as far as to the fingers covered; thereby ſignifyin that fidelity muſt be de. 1. Manu ad 
fended,- and that mens right hands are the ſacred feat thereof. Again, we are allo to , in- 
put them in mind, that themſelves do not hold all 3 ceremonies for facraments, .;,.,, facere, 
inſomuch as impoſition of hands they deny to be a facrament, and yet they give there- /gnifcanre; #- 
unto a forcible ſignification. For concerning it their words are theſe, (c) The p ; 7 or- res 5 
dained by this ceremony, was put in mind of his ſeparation to the work of the Lord, tian 


etiam in dex- 


| that remembring himſelf to be taken-as it were with the hand df God from among ft o. it ſacratam 


thers, this might teach him not to cccount himſelf now his own, nor to do what himſelf - "Eccleſ.” 
liſteth; but to conſider that God hath ſet him about a work, ' which if he will diſtharge iſ. fol. 51. 
and accompliſh, he may at the hands of God aſſure himſelf” of reward ; and, if other- 
wiſe, of revenge. Touching ſignificant ceremonies, ſome of them are facraments, xo. 25. 
ſome as ſacraments only. Sacraments are thoſe, which are ſigns and tokens of ſome | 
eneral promiſed grace, which always really deſcendeth from God unto the ſoul that du- 
- receiveth them: other ſignificant tokens are only as ſacraments, yet no facraments : | 
which is not our diſtinction but theirs. For concerning the apoſtles impoſition of hands, 
theſe are their own words, magnum ſignum hoc & quaſi ſacramentum uſurparunt ; they 
uſed rhis ſign, or as it were a ſacrament. | 5 
Concerning rites and ceremonies there may be fault, either in the kind or in the num- The firſt thing | 
ber and multitude of them. The firſt thing blamed about the kind of ours is, that in e' efn | 
many things we have departed from the antient ſimplicity of Chriſt and his apoſtles ; our ceremo- LE 
we have embraced more outward ſtatelineſs, we have thoſe orders in the exerciſe of re- he that © ö 
ligion, which they who beſt pleaſed God and ſerved him moſt deyoutly never had. For them antient 
it is out of doubt that the firſt ſtate of things was beſt, that in the prime of chriſtian re- ere 
ligion faith was ſoundeſt, the ſcriptures of God were then beſt underſtood by all men, all Led but 
parts of godlineſs did then moſt abound ; and therefore it muſt needs follow, that cuſ. pomp and 
roms, laws and ordinances deviſed ſince are not ſo good for the church of Chriſt ; but ſtatelineſß 
the beſt way is to cut off later inventions, and to reduce things unto the antient ſtate 5; b. H.c. l 
wherein at the firſt they were. Which rule or canon we hold to be either uncertain, or 3. P. 181. 
at leaſt wiſe unſufficient, if not both. For in caſe be it certain, hard it cannot be for them 
to ſhew us where we ſhall find it ſo exactly ſet down, that we may ſay without all contro- 


verſy, theſe were the orders of the apoſtles times, theſe wholly and only, neither fewer 


many things declared, and many things neceſſarily collected out of the apoſtles writings. 

But is it neceſſary that all the orders of the church which were then in uſe ſhould be con- 

rained in their books ? Surely no. For if the tenor of their writings be well obſeryed, 

it ſhall unto any man eaſily appear, that no more of them are there rouched than were 

needful to be ſpoken of ſometimes by one occaſion, and ſometimes by another. Will they 

allow then of any other records beſides ? Well aſſured I am they are far enough from 

ae apr) 9 that thechurch ought to keep any thing as apoſtolical, which is nor found 

in the apoſtles writings, in what other records ſoever it be found. And therefore where- 

as faint Auguſtine eth, that thoſe things which the whole church of Chriſt doth Tum. 7. 4. 
hold, may well be thought tobe apoſtolical, altho they be not found written; this his = 
opinion, which is, that ſuch things are indeed apoſtolical ; but yet with this exception, | 3-2 181. 
unleſs the decree of ſome general council have b cauſed thetn to be NN of og FR 
could imagine no other fountain ſaye theſe two. But to let paſs faint Auguſtine. they 2999 judg. 
who condemn him herein muſt needs confeſs it a very — — in che orders or — SM 
the church were in the 238 times, ſeeing the ſcriptures do not mention them dere be ſome 
all, and other records thereof beſides they utterly reject. So that in tying the church to e 
the orders of the apoſtles times they tye it to a marvellous uncertain rule; unleſs they God, wy 
— | are not in tne 
therefore: here is no ſufficient doctrine contained in ſcripture, whereby we may be ſayed. For all the commandments of Cod ph jr 
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__Ecentsrasvicar Potiry, Book IV. 
tequire the obſervation of no orders but only thoſe which are known to be aj lica 
by the apoſtles own writings. But then is nor this their rule of ſuch ſufffeſeney, 
that We. ſhould uſe it as a touch - ſtone to try the orders of the church by for 


cyer. Our end ought always to be the ſame ; our ways and means thereuntb not ſo. 
The glory of God and the good of the church was the thing which the apoſtles aimed at, 
and therefore ought to be the mark whereat we alſo level. But ſeeing thoſe rites and or. 


what reaſon is there in theſe things to urge the ſtare of our only age as a pattem 


oy that the cuſtom of church-feaſting ſhould be renewed ; or that all kind of ſtan 
_ viſion for the miniſtry ſhould be utterly taken away, and their eſtate made again 


ders may; be at one time more which at another are leſs available unto that Purpoſe: 
r all to 

follow? It is not, Iam right ſure, their meaning that we ſhould now aſſemble our peo. 
le to ſerve God in cloſe and ſecret meetings; or that common brooks or rivers ſhould 
uſed for places of e or that the euchariſt ſhould be miniſtered after meat; or 


ing pro 


dent upon the voluntary devotion of men. In theſe things they eaſily perceiv e how un- 


fit that were for the preſent, which was for the firſt age convenient enough. The faith, 
zeal and. godlineſs of former times is worthily had in honour ; but doth this prove that 
the orders of the church of Chriſt muſt be ſtill the ſelf-fame. with theirs, that nothing 
may be which was not then, or that nothing which then was may lawfully ſince have 


| ceaſed ? They who recal the church unto that which was at the firſt, mult neceſſarily 


ſet bounds and limits unto their ſpeeches. If any. thing have: been received: repugnant 
unto that which was firſt delivered] the firſt things in this caſe muſt ſtand, the Jaſt give 
place unto them. But where difference is without repugnancy, that which hath been 
can be no prejudice to that which is. Let the ſtate of the people of God when they 
were in the houſe of bondage, and their manner of ſerving God in a ſtrange land, be com- 


pared with that which Canaan and Jeruſalem did afford: and who ſeeth not what huge 


difference there was between them ? In Egypt it may be, they were right glad to take 
ſome corner of a poor cottage, and there to ſerve God upon their knees, peradventure 


covered in duſt and ſtraw ſometimes. Neither were they therefore the leſs accepted of 
God: but he was with them in all their afflictions, and at the length by working of their 
admirable deliverance, did teſtify that they ſerved him not in vain. Notwithſtanding in 


the very deſart they are no ſooner poſſeſt of ſome little thing of their own, but a taber- 


2 Sam. 7. 2. 


2 Chron. 2. $. 


Our orders 
and ceremo- 
nies blamed, 
in that ſo ma- 
ny of them 
are the ſame 
which the 
church of 
Rome uſeth. 
Ectleſ. Diſcipl. 
Nn 
lib. 1. Pp. 131. 
„ 


e 


1 


nacle is required at their hands. Being planted in the land of Canaan, and having David 
to be their king, when the Lord had given him reſt from all his enemies, it grieved his re- 
ligious mind to conſider the growth of his own eſtate and dignity, the affairs of religion 
continuing ſtill in the former manner: Behold now 1 dwell in the houſe of cedar- trees, 
and the ark of God remaineth ſtill within curtains. What he did purpoſe, it was the 
pleaſure of God that Solomon his fon ſhould Aer and perform it in manner ſutable un- 
to their preſent, not their antient eſtate and condition; for which cauſe Solomon writeth 
unto the king of Tyrus, The houſe which I build 15 $ eat and wonderful ; for great is our 
God above all gods. Whereby it clearly appeareth, that the orders of the church of 
God may be acceptable unto him, as well being framed ſuitable to the greatneſs and dig- 
nity of later, as when they keep the reverend ſimplicity of antienter times. Such dij- 
ſimilitude herefore between us and the apoſtles of Chriſt, in the order of ſome outward 
things, is noargument of default. 

Vea, but we have fram'd our ſelves to the cuſtoms of the church of Nome. our 
bee <4 and ceremonies are papiſtical. It is eſpied that our church-founders were not fo 
careful as in this matter they Would have been, but contented themſelves with ſuch dil- 
Cipline as they took from the church of Rome. Their error we ought to reform by a- 
boliſhing all popiſh orders. There muſt be no communion nor fellowſhip with papiſts, 
neither i ndoctrine, ceremonies, nor e ge It is not enough that we are Aided 
from the church of Rome by the ſingle wall of doctrine, retaining as we do part of their 
ceremonies and almoſt their whole government; but government or ceremonies whatſo- 
ever it be which is popiſh, away with it. This is the thing they require in us, the utter 
relinquiſhment of all things popiſh. Wherein, to the end we may anſwer them according 


to their plain direct meaning, and not take advantage of doubtful ſpeech, a ar 
controverſies grow always endleſs : their main poſition being this, that nothing ſho 


be placed in the church, but what God in his word hath commanded, they muſt of ne- 


ceſſity hold all for popiſh which the church of Rome hath over and beſides this. By popiſh 
orders, ceremonies and government, they muſt therefore mean in every of theſe ſo much 


as the church of Rome hath embraced without commandment of God's word: ſo that 


7. C. lib. 1. 2 
131 


whatſoever ſuch thing we have, if the church of Nome hath it alſo, it goeth under the 
name of thoſe things that are popiſh, yea altho it be law ful, altho agreeable to the word of 
God. For ſo they plainly affirm, g Altho the forms and ceremonies which they 
(the church of Rome) uſd were not unlawful, and that they contained nothing whzch is not 

agree- 
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' thoſe things of this kind which are not commanded 1 mn the ſeripture; we are 


to the word of God, yet neither the word of God, nor the example of the eldeſt churches 


mot keep the firſt day of every month as they did. Another council decreed that c 
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verceable ro the word of God, yet notwithſtanding neither the word of God; nor reaſon; nor 
7 GG of the fp Ex both jtwiſh and chriſtian; do permit us to uſ6 the ſame 
forms and ceremonies, being neither commanded of God, neither ſuch as there may not as 
good as they, and rather better beeftabliſhed. The queſtion therefore is, whether we 
may follow the church of Rome in thoſe orders, rites and ceremonies, wherein we do 
not think them blameable, or elſe ought to deviſe others, and to have no conformity with 
them, no not ſo much as in theſe things? In this ſenſe and conſtruction therefore as they 
affirm, ſo we deny, that whatſoever is popiſſi we ought to abrogate. Their arguments 
to prove that generally all popiſh orders and ceremonies ought to be clean abolithed, are 17 


in ſum theſe : Firſt, whereas we allow the judgment of ſaint Auguſtine, that touching 1. c. !:1.p.30, 


to obſerve the cuſtom of the people of God and the decrees of our forefathers; how can 

we retain the cuſtoms and conſtitutions of . m ſuch things, who were neither 

the people of God nor our forefathers ? Secondly, altho the forms and ceremonies of the T.C:l.u _ 
church of Rome were not unlawful, neither did contain any thing which ts not agreable t . 


of God, nor reaſon do permit us to uſe the ſame, they being hereticks and ſo near about 

us, and their orders being neither commanded of God, nor yet ſuch, but that as 

good or rather better may 2 eftabliſhed. It is againſt the word of God to have con- 

formity with the church of Rome in ſuch things; as appeareth in that the wiſdom of 

God hath thought it a good way to keep his people from infection of idolatry and firper- 
fiition by ſevering them from tdolaters in outward ceremonies, and therefore hath för- 

bidden them to do things which are in themſelues very lawful to be done. And farther, 

whereas the Lord was careful to ſever them by ceremonies from other nations, yet was 

he not ſo careſul to ſever them from any as from the Egyptians among ſi whom they lived, 

and from thoſe nations which were next neighbours to them, becauſe from them was the 

greateſt fear of” infection. So that following the courſe which the wiſdom of God doth 7. C. . r. 
teach, it were more ſafe for us to conform our indifferent ceremonies to the Turks which 2 

are far off, than to the papiſts which m_ near. Touching the example of the eldeſt 

churches of God, in one council it was decreed, that chriſtians ſpould not deck their Tem. 1. Praca. 
houſes with bay-leaves and green boughs, becauſe the pagans did uſe ſo to do; and that 

they ſhould not reſt from their labours thoſe days that the pagans did; that 72 ſhould 

Viſizau Con, Afric. 

ſhould not celebrate feaſts on the birth. days of the martyrs, becauſe it was the os Cap. 27. 

of the heathen. O, faith Tertullian, better is the religion of the heathen : for they uſe zig. 4. ie. 
10 ſolemnity of the chriftians, neither the Lord's day, neither the pentecoſt; and if He ſeemeth 


47 knew them, they would have nothing to do with them : for they would be afraid 333 
7 


they ſhould ſeem chriſtians : but wwe are not afraid to be called heathens. The ſame dap, celeb:a- | 
ertullian would not have chriſtians to ſit after they have prayed, becauſe the idolaters ed in the | 

did fo. M, hereby it appeareth, that both of particular men and of councils, in making Moy of 5 
or aboliſhing of ceremonies, heed had been taken that the chriſtians ſhould not be like the reſurrection, 
zdolaters, no not in thoſe things which of themſelves are moſt indifferent to be uſed or 8 5 
not uſed. The ſame conformity ts not leſs oppoſite unto reaſon, firſt, inaſmuch as con- the Lords 
craries muſt be cured by their contraries ; and therefore popery being antichriſtianity, is day. Lib. ds 
not healed but by eſtabliſhment of orders thereunto oppoſite. The way to bring a drunken . 

mam to ſobriety, zs to carry him as far from exceſs of drink as may be. To reli ify 4 

crooked ſtick, we bend it on the contrary ſide, as far as it was at the firſt on that fide 
from whence we draw it ; and ſo it cometh in the end to a middle between both, which 
perfect firaitneſ5. Otter inconformity therefore with the church of Rome in theſe 

things, is the beſt and ſureſt policy which the church can uſe. While we u fe their c- 

remontes, they take occaſion to blaſpheme, ſaying that our religion cannot ſtand by it ſelf, 

wnleſs it lean upon the ſtaff of their ceremonies. (a) They hereby conceive great hope (a) I. c. l. z. 
of having the reſt of their popery in the end, which hope cauſeth them to be more frozen . 1% 

in their wickedneſs. Neither is it without cauſe that they have this hope, conſidering 

that which Mr. Bucer noteth upon the eighteenth of ſaint Matthew, that where heb 

things have been left, popery hath returned; but on the other part, in places which 

have been cleanſed of -theſs things, it hath not yet been ſeen that it hath had any (o) T.c.1. z. 
entrance. (b) None make ſuch clamours for theſe ceremonies, ar the apiſts, and b. 79. 
thoſe whom they ſiuborn ; a manifeſt token how much they triumph an joy in theſe 

things. They breed 6A of mind in a number that are godly- minded, and have auti- - 
chriſtianity in ſuch deteſtation, that their minds are martyred with the very ſight of them 

in the church. Such godly brethren ue ought not thus to grieve with unprofitable ce- 1 c. 1. x 
"emontes, yea ceremonies <herein there is not only no profit, but alſo dan ger of great b 180. 

| N hurt 
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hurt that may grow to the church by infection, which popiſh cer emonies are means to 
breed. This in effect is the ſum and ſubſtance' of that which they bring by way of 
oppoſition againſt thoſe orders which we have tommon with the church of Nome; 
theſe are the reaſons wherewith they would prove our ceremonies in that reſpect wor. 

thy of blame. . 19-7 13, Mat 

4. Before we anſwer unto theſe things, we are to cut off that; whereunto they from 

TE whom theſe objections proceed, do oftentimes 
That whereas they who blame us in this behalf, when reaſon e- fly for defence and ſuccour, when the force and 
victeth that all ſuch ceremonies are not to be aboliſh'd, make an- ſtrength of their argumen t ib elde 525 the 


ſwer; That when they condemn popiſh ceremonies, their meaning 7 EIT x ne 
is of ceremonies 8 _ ceremonies, inſtead whereof CEremonies in ule amongſt us being m no other 


as good or better may be deviſed : they cannot hereby get out of reſpect retained, ſaving only for that to retain 


| the briars, but contradict and gainſay themſelves : inaſmuch as x ha 4% 
| their uſual manner is to prove . en uncommanded in the them is to our ſeeming good and profi table, yea 


| church of God, and yet uſed in the church of Rome, are for this {o profitable and 1o good, that if we had eith er 
by _ 5 to us, and not ſo good as others in their ſimpl yt aken them clean aw ay, or elſe removed 
12 my ny them ſo as to place in their ſtead others, We had 
| done worſe ; the plain and direct way againſt us herein had been only to 078 that all 
= ſuch ceremonies as they require to be aboliſh'd, are retained by us to the hurt of the 
| church, or with leſs benefit than the aboliſhment of them would bring. But foraſmuch 
as they ſaw how hardly they ſhould be able to perform this, they took a more compendi. 
ous way, traducing the ceremonies of our church under the name of being popiſh. The 
cauſe why this way ſeemed better unto them was, for that the name of popery is more 
odious than very paganiſm amongſt divers of the more ſimple fort ; ſo whatſoeyer they 
hear named popiſh they preſently conceive deep hatred againſt it, imagining there can be 
nothing contained in that name, but needs it mult be exceeding deteſtable. The ears of 
the people they have therefore filled with ſtrong clamours. The church of England is 
fraught with popiſh ceremonies : they that favour the cauſe of reformation, maintain 
nothing but the ſmcerity of the goſpel of Jelus Chriſt : a/l ſuch as withſiand them fight 
for the laws of his ſworn enemy, uphold the filthy relicks of antichriſt ; and are de. 1 
fenders of that which is popiſh. Theſe are the notes wherewith are drawn from the Bj 
hearts of the multitude ſo many ſighs ; with theſe tunes their minds are exaſperated againſt 1 
the law ful guides and governours of their ſouls: theſe are the voices that fill them with 
general diſcontentment, as tho the boſom of that famous church wherein they live were 
more noiſom than any dungeon. But when the authors of ſo ſcandalous incantations 
are examined and called to account, how can they juſtify ſuch their dealings? When they 
are urged directly to anſwer, whether it be lawful for us to uſe any ſuch ceremonies as 
T. C. J. 3. 5. the church of Rome uſeth, altho the ſame be not commanded in the word of God; 


> 3 being driven to ſee that the uſe of ſome ſuch ceremonies muſt of neceſſity be granted law- 


truth is it, that ful, they go about to make us believe that they are juſt of the fame opinion, and that 
ris is one of they only think ſuch ceremonies are not to be uſed when they are unprofitable, or when 
not to be fa; as good or better may be eſtabliſhed. Which anſwer is both idle in regard of us, and al- 


not to be law- : 6 - 
ful to uſe the ſo repugnant to themſelves. It is, in regard of us, very vain to make this anſwer, be- 


ſame cerem®- Cauſe they know that what ceremonies we retain common unto the church of Rome, we 


nies which the : 
papiſts did; therefore retain them, for that we judge them to be profitable, and to be ſuch that others 


when asI have jnſtead of them would be worſe. So that when they ſay that we ought to abrogate ſuch 


both | | e 
declared the romiſh ceremonies as are unprofitable, or elſe might have other more profitable in their 


contrary, and they trifle, and they beat the air about nothing which toucheth us, unleſs they mean 
ary, and ſtead, they trifle, y yhic het 
expreſly ad. that we ought to abrogate all romiſhceremonies, which in their judgment have either 


expreſly ad- 8 : | | ; 
2 they no uſe, or leſs uſe than ſome other might have. But then muſt they ſhew ſome commil- 


are notto be on, whereby they are authorized to fit as judges, and we required to take their judg- 


* ſed wh . ; - . | 
| 33 ment for good in this caſe. Otherwiſe, their ſentences will not be greatly regarded, 
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may be eſta- when they oppoſe their me-thinketh unto the orders of the church of England! as in 
vliſned? the queſtion about ſurplices one of them doth ; 1f we Jook to the colour, black me-thinks $ 
. Fecleſ. diſeip. 3s the more decent ; if to the form, a garment down to the foot hath a great deal more $ 
- i comeline ſi in it. If they think that we ought to prove the ceremonies commodious EF. 
_ | which we have retained, they do in this point very greatly deceive themſelves. For in 5 
4 all right and equity, that which the church hath received and held fo long for good, that 
4 f which publick approbation hath ratified, muſt carry the benefit of ee dee with it to 
a be accounted meet and convenient. They which have ſtoodup as yeſterday to challenge 
| it of defect, muſt prove their challenge. If we being defendents do anſwer, that the ce- 
remonies in queſtion, are godly, comely, decent, profitable for the church ; their reply 


is childiſh and unorderly to ſay, that we demand the thing in queſtion, and ſhew the po- 
176. As for | 


your often repeating that the ceremonies in queſtion are godly, comely, and decent : it is your old wont of demanding the thing in quel 
tion, and an undoubted argument of your extreme poverty. I. C. I. 3.p. 174. verty 
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2 
rv ot our cauſe, the goodneſs wheteof we are fain to beg that our adverſaries would 
2 or on our part Sis muſt be the anſwer, which __ proceeding. doth require. 
he burthen of proving doth reſt on them. In them it is frivolous to ſay we ought not to 
uſe bad ceremonies of the church of Rome, and preſume all ſuch bad as it pleaſeth them- 
ſelves to diſlike, unleſs we can perſuade them the contrary. Beſides, they are herein * 
ſite alſo to themſelves. For what one thing is ſo common with them, as to uſe t 
cuſtom of the church of Rome for an argument to prove, that ſueh and ſuch ceremonies 
cannot be good and profitable for us, inaſmuch as that church uſeth them? Which uſu- 
al kind of diſputing, ſheweth that they do not diſallow only thoſe Romiſh ceremonies 
which are unprofitable, but count all unprofitable which are Romiſp, that is to ſay, which 
have been deviſed by the church of Rome, or which are uſed in that church and not pre- 
ſcribed in the word of God. For this is the only limitation which they can uſe ſuitable 
unto their other poſitions. And therefore the cauſe which they yield, why they hold ir 
lawful to retain in docrrine and in diſcipline ſome things as good, which yet are common 
to the church of Rome, is, for that thoſe good things are perpetual commandments in 
whoſe place no other can come: but ceremonies are changeable. So that their judgment 
in truth is, that whatſoever by the word of God is not changeable in the church of Rome, 
that church's uſing is a cauſe why reformed churches ought to change it, and not fo think it 
good or profitable. And leſt we ſeem to farher any thing upon them more than is pro- 
perly their own, let them read even their own words, where they complain, That we 


are thus conſtrained to be like unto the papiſts in any their ceremonies ; yea, they _ 
that this cauſe, altho it were alone, ought to move them to whom that belongeth, to do 


them away, fora/much as they are their ceremo- %%%%%ö M oa 

3 as : . : PT C. L. 3. p. 177. And that this complaint of ours is juſt, in that we 
nies 5 and that the biſhop of Sal ihr do th ul are thus conſtrained to be like unto the papiſts in any their ceremo- 
tify this their complaint. The clauſe is untrue nies ; and that this cauſe only ought to move them to whom that be- 


: ing the biſhop of $a/z/ longeth, to do theirs away, foraſmuch as they are their ceremo- 
which they add concerning A nies, the reader eo farther ſee in the bilbop of Salisbury, who 


bury, but the ſentence doth ſhew that we do brings divers proofs t 

them no wrong in ſetting down the ſtate of the | 

queſtion between us thus: Whether we ought to aboliſh out of the church of England 

all ſuch orders, rites and ceremonies as are eſtabliſhed in the church of Rome, and are 

not preſcribed in the word of God. For the affirmative whereof we are now to anſwer 

ſuch proofs of theirs as have been before alledged. | EET 
5. Let the church of Rome be what it will, let them that are of it be the people of God That our al. 

and our fathers in the chriſtian faith, or let them be otherwiſe; hold them for catho- 3 yk 

licks, or hold them for hereticks, it is not a thing either one way or other in this preſent ML 

queſtion greatly material. Our conformity with them in ſuch things as have been pro- to be folloy- 


pe is not proved as yet unlawful by all this. St. Auguſtine hath ſaid, yea, and we du 0 


ꝛereof. 


ave allowed his ſaying, That the cuſtom of the people of God, and the decrees of our N 
forefathers are to be kept, touching thoſe things whereof the ſeripture hath neither one low ſome cuſ- 
way nor other given us any charge. What then? Doth it here therefore follow, that 5 wy Do 
they, being 4 be the people of God, nor our forefathers, are for that cauſe in nothing ome hath, al. 
to be followed? This conſequent were good, if fo be it were granted, that only the © u, 49.50! 
cuſtom of the people of God, and the decrees of our forefathers are in ſuch caſe to be ob- TS of cur 
ſerv d. But then ſhould no other kind of latter laws in the church be good, which were fathers. 

a groſs abſurdity to think. St. Auguſtine's ſpeech therefore doth import, that where we 
haye no divine precept, if yet we have the cuſtom of the people of God, or a decree 
of our forefathers, this is a law, and muſt be kept. Notwithſtanding it is not denied, 
bur that we lawfully may obſerye the poſitive conſtitutions of our own churches, altho 
the ſame were but yeſterday made by our ſelves alone. Nor is there any thing in this 
to prove, that the church of England might not by law receive orders, rites or cuſtoms 
from the church of Rome, altho they were neither the people of God nor yet our fore- 
fathers. How much leſs, when we have received from them nothing but that which 
they did themſelves reccive from fuch as we cannot deny to have been the 1 le of 
e 


God, yea ſuch as either we muſt acknowledge for our own forefathers, or elſe diſdain 


the race of Chriſt? | | 
6. The rites and orders wherein we follow the church of Rome, are of no other kind That the 
than ſuch as the church of Geneva it ſelf doth follow them in. We follow the church © which 


| . . ; a the wiſdom 
of Rome in more things ; yet ey in ſome things of the ſame nature about which our pre- of God doth 


lent controverſy is: ſo that the 
not againſt 


only, wherein they and we do follow the church of Rome. The uſe of wafer-cakes, the ** conformi- 
cuſtom of godfathers and godmothers in baptiſm are things not commanded nor forbid- ty with the 
den in the ſeripture, things which have been of old, and are retained in the church of Rome _—_— 


even at this very hour. Is conformity with — in ſuch things a blemiſhunto the church things. © 
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of England, and unto churches abroad an ornament? Let them, if not for the reverence 


they owe unto this church (in the bowels whereof they have received 1 truſt that precious 
! bleſſed vigour, which ſhall quicken them to eternal life) yet at the leaftWile'for the 


ſingular affection which they do bear towards others, take heed how they ſtrike, leſt they 
wound whom they would not. For undoubtedly it cutteth deeper than they are aware 
of, when they plead that even ſuch ceremonies of the church of Rome as contain in them 


nothing which is not of it ſelf agreeable to the word of God, ought nevertheleſs to be 


aboliſhed, and that neither the word of God, nor reaſon, nor the examples of the eldeſt 


churches do permit the church of Rome to be therein followed. Hereticks they are, and 


T. C. I. 1. p. 89. 
& 131. 
Lev. 18. 3. 


Levit. 19. 27. 
& 19. 19. 
Deut. 22. 11. 
5 
Levit. 11. 
Epheſ. 2. 14. 


with any other nation e 


Levit. 18. 3. 


they are our neighbours. By us and amongſt us they lead their lives. But What then? 
Therefore is no ceremony of theirs law ful for us to ule? We muſt Field and will, that none 
are lawful if God himſelf be a precedent againſt the uſe of any.” But how appeareth it 


that God is fo ? Hereby, they ſay, it doth appear, in that God ſevered hrs people from 
the heathens, but eſpecially from the Egyptians, and ſuch nations as were neareſt neigh- 
bours unto them, by forbidding them ib do thoſe: things whith were in themſelves very 
lawful to be done, yea very profitable ſome, and incommodious to be forborn ; ſuch things 
it pleaſed God to forbid them only becauſe thoſe heathens did them, with whom conformj. 
ty in the ſame thing might have bred infection. Thus in e, cutting, apparel. 
Ire o'r: yea in ſundry kinds of meats alſo, fwines-fleſh, contes and ſuch tike, they were 
forbidden to do ſo and fo, becauſe the gentiles did ſo. And the end why' God forbad 
them ſuch things was to ſever them, for fear of infection, by a great and an high wall, 
from other nations, as ſaint Paul teacheth. The cauſe of more careful ſeparation from 
the neareſt nations was, the greatneſs of danger to be eſpecially by them infected. Now, 
papiſts are to us as thoſe nations were unto 1/7 ae!. Therefore if the wiſdom of God 
be our guide, we cannot allow conformity with them, no not in any ſuch indifferent ce- 
remonies. Our direct anſwer hereunto is, that for any thing here alledged we may ſtill 
doubt whether the Lord in ſuch indifferent ceremonies as thoſe whereof we diſpute did 
frame his people of ſet purpoſe unto any utter diſſimilitude, either with Egypr:ans, or 

le. And if God did not forbid them all ſuch indifferent ceremo- 
nies, then our conformity with the church of Nome in ſome ſuch is not hitherto as yet 
diſproved; altho papiſis were unto us as thoſe heathens were unto [/Fael. After 
the doings of the land of Egypt, wherein you dwelt, ye ſhall not do, faith the Lord; 
and after the manner of the land of Canaan, whither I will bring you, ſhall ye not db, 
neither walk in their ordinances : do after my judgments, and keep my ordjnailces to 


walk therein: I am the Lord your God. The Tpeech is indefinite, Ze ſhall not be like 


them it is not general, 7e ſhall not be like them in any thing, or like to them in any 
thing indifferent, or like unto them in any indifferent ceremony of theirs. Seeing there. 


fore it is not ſet down how far the bounds of his ſpeech concerning diſſimilitude ſhould 


Levit. 19. 27. 


Levit. 21. 5. 
Deut. 14. 7. 


1 Theſ. 4, 13. 


Print of a mark upon you; 


reach, how can any man aſſure us that it extendeth farther than to thoſe things only 


wherein the nations there mentioned were idolatrous, or did againſt that which the law 
of God commandeth ? Nay, doth it not ſeem a thing very probable, that God doth 
purpoſely add, Do after my judgments, as giving thereby to underſtand that his mean- 
ing in the former ſentence was but to bar ſimilitude in ſuch things as were repugnant unto 
the ordinances, laws and ſtatutes which he had given? Egyptians and Canaanites are 
for example ſake named unto them, becauſe the cuſtoms of the one they had been, and 
of the other they ſhould be beſt acquainted with. But that wherein they might not be 
like unto either of them, was ſuch peradventure as had been no whit leſs unlawful, 
altho thoſe nations had never been. So that there is no neceſfity to think that God for 
fear of infection by reaſon of nearneſs, forbad them to be like unto the Canaanites or 
the Zzyprians in thoſe things which. otherwiſe had been lawful enough. For I would 
know what one thing was in thoſe nations, and is here forbidden, being indifferent in it 
ſelf, yet forbidden only becauſe they uſed it. In the laws of 1/#ae/ we find it written, 
Le ſhall not cut round the corners of your heads, neither ſhalt thou tear the tufts of thy 
beard. Theſe things were uſual amongſt thoſe nations, and in themſelves they are indit- 
ferent. Bur are they indifferent, being uſed as us of immoderate and hopeleſs lamen- 
tation for the dead? In this ſenſe it is that the law forbiddeth them. For which cauſe | 
the very next words following are, Te ſhall not cut your fleſh for the dead, nor make an) 

? am the Lord. The like in Leviticus, where ſpeech is of 
mourning for the dead, They ſhall not make bald parts upon their head, nor ſhave off the 
locks of their beard, nor make any cutting in their fleſh. Again in Deuteronomy, Je 
are the children of the Lord your God; ye ſhall not cut your ſelves, nor make you 
baldneſs between your eyes for the dead. What is this but in effect the ſame which the 


apoſtle doth more plainly expreſs, ſaying, Sorrow not as they do who have no = 2 
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The very light of nature it ſelf was able to ſee herein a fault; that which thoſe nations 

did uſe having been alſo in uſe with others, the antient Roman laws do forbid. That tha- 

ving therefore and cutting which the law doth mention, was not a matter in it ſelf indiffe- 

rent, and forbidden only becauſe it was in uſe amongſt ſuch idolaters as were neighbours 

to the people of God; t to uſe it had been a crime, tho no other people or nation 

under heaven ſhould have done it ſaving only themſelves. - As for thoſe laws concerning | 
attires, There ſhall no garment of linen and woollen come upon thee ; as allo thoſe totich- Levir. 10. r9. 
ing food and diet, wherein /tines-feſh together with ſundry other meats are forbidden; Peu. 25. 11. 
the uſe of theſe things had been indeed of it {elf harmleſs and indifferent : ſo that hereby / 

it doth appear; how the law of God forbad in ſome ſpecial conſideration; ſuch things as 


were lawful enough in themſelves. But yet even here they likewiſe fail of that they in- 
tend. For it doth not appear that the conſideration in regard whereof the law forbiddeth Deut 14. 7. 


Levit. 11. 


theſe things, was becauſe thoſe nations did uſe them. Likely enough it is that the Ca- Tit. 1 19. 
naanites uſed to feed as well on ſheep as on fwines-fleſh ; and therefore if the forbiddin 

of the latter had no other reaſon than diſſimilitude with that people, they which of their 

own heads alledge this for reaſon, can ſhew I think ſome reaſon more than we are able to 

find why the former was not alſo forbidden. Might there not be ſome other 9 N in 
this prohibition than they think of ? Yes, ſome other myſtery there was in it by all like- 
lihood. For what reaſon is there, which ſhould but induce; and therefore much leſs in- Deut. 14. 
force us to think that care of diſſimilitude between the people of God and the heathen na- Tt. 11. 
tions about them, was any more the cauſe of forbidding them to put on garments of ſun- | 
dry ſtuff, than of charging them withal not to ſow their fields with meſlin ; or that this 
was any more the cauſe of forbidding them to eat ſwines-fleſh, than of charging them 

withal not to eat the fleſh of eag/es, hawks, and the like? Wherefore altho the church 

of Rome were to us, as to [/raelthe Egyprians and Canaanites were of old; yet doth it 
not follow that the wiſdom of God without reſpect doth teach us to erect between us 
3 them a partition-· wall of difference in ſuch things indifferent as have been hitherto Epheſ 2. 14. 
diſputed of. 8 9 LY oo ro CL ' 
2 75 Neither is the example of the eldeſt churches a whit more available to this purpoſe; That the ex- 
notwithſtanding ſome fault undoubtedly there is in the very reſemblance of idolaters. ample of the 
Were it not ſome kind of blemiſh to be like unto infidels and heathens, it would not ſo fl dt Furcves 
uſually be objected ; men would not think it any advantage in the cauſes of religion to againſt us. 
be able therewith juſtly to charge their adverſaries as they do. Wherefore to the end that 7:<4*- 2-145. 
g 5 . f TI f The councils 
it may a little more plainly appear what force this bath and how far the fame extenderh, altho they 
we are to note how all men are naturally deſirous, that they may ſeem neither to judge did not ob- 
nor to do amiſs, becauſe every error and offence is a ſtain to the beauty of nature; he TO oe: . 
which cauſe it bluſherh thereat, but glorieth in the contrary ; from whence it tiſeth, that in making of 
they which diſgrace or depreſs the credit of others, do it either in both or in one of theſe. decrees this 
To have been in either directed by a weak and unperfect rule, argueth imbecillity and im- _ 3 
perfection. Men being either led by reaſon, or by imitation of other mens examples; if ſideration con- 
their perſons be odious whoſe example we chuſe to follow, as namely, if we frame our tine einn, 
opinions to that which condemned hereticks think, or dire& our actions according to hin * 
that which is practiſed and done by them; it lies as an heavy prejudice againſt us, unleſs they would 
ſomewhat mightier than their bare example did move us to think or do the fame things differ Hen 
with them. Chriſtian men therefore having beſides the common light of all men, ſo great others in their 
help of heavenly direction from above, together with the lamps of fo bright examples as ceremonies. 
the church of God doth yield, it cannot but worthily ſeem reproachful for us to leave 

both the one and the other to become diſciples unto the moſt hateful ſort that live, to do 

as they do, only becauſe we ſee their example before us, and have a delight to follow it. 

Thus we may therefore ſafely conclude, that it is not evil ſimply to concur with the hea- 

thens either in e or in action: and that conformity with them is only then a diſ- 

grace, when either we follow them in that they think and do amiſs, or follow them gene- 

rally in that they do, without other reaſon than only the liking we have to the pattern of 

their example : which liking doth intimate a more univerſal a probation of them than is 


allowable. Fauſtur the manichee therefore objecting againſt the Jews, that they forſook 


the idols of the EEG ; but their temples, and oblations, and altars, and prieſthoods, and 


all kind of miniſtry of holy things, they exerciſed even as the gentiles did, yea mote ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly a great deal; againſt the catholick chriſtians likewiſe, that between them and the 
heathens there was in many things little difference; From them (faith Fauſtus) ye have kum, 6. wit. 
learned to hold that one only God is the author of all ; their ſacrifices you have turned in- Fauſt. manich. 
to feaſts of c harity, their idols into martyrs, whom ye honour with the like religious of- IANA 
fices unto theirs ; the ghoſts of the dead ye appeaſe with. wine and delicates; the feſli- 
val days of the nations ye celebrate together with them, and of their kind of life ye 
ave 
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ig have utterly changed nothing. Saint Auguſtine's defence in behalf of both, is, that touch. 
ing the matters of action, ws and catholick chriſtians were free from the gentiles faulti. 
nels, even in thoſe things which were objected as tokens of their agreement with the gen- 
tiles: and concerning their conſent in opinion, they did not hold the ſame with the gen- 
tiles becauſe gentiles had ſo taught, but becauſe heaven and earth. had ſo witneſſed the 
ſame to be truth, that neither the one fort could err in being fully perſuaded thereof, nor 
theother but err in cafe they ſhould not conſent with them. In things of their own na- 
ture indifferent, if either councils, or particular 
T. C. I. 1. p. 132. Alſo it was decreed in another council that men have at any time with ſound judgment miſ- 
they ſhould not deck their houſes with bay leaves and green boughs. liked conformity between the church of God and 
becauſe the pagans did uſe ſo; and that they ſhould not reſt from; | | 
their labour thoſe days that the pagans did, that they ſhould not infidels, the cauſe whereof hath been ſomewhat 
keep the firſt day of every month as they did. elſe than only affectation of diſſimilitude, they 
1 ie | law it ey ſo to do inreſpect of ſome ſpe- 
cial accident, which the church being not always ſubject unto hath not ſtill cauſe to do 
the like. For example, in the dangerous days of tryal, wherein there was no way for 
the truth of Jeſus Chriſt to triumph over infidelity but thro the conſtancy of his faints, 
whom yet a natural defire to fave themſelves from the flame might peradyenture cauſe to 
join with pagans in external cuſtoms, too far uſing the ſame as a cloak to conceal them- 
ſelves in, anda miſt to darken the eyes of infidels withal ; for remedy hereof thoſe laws 
it might be were provided, which forbad that chriſtians ſhould deck their houſes with 
boughs as the pagans did uſe to do, or reſt thoſe feſtival days whereon the pagans reſted, 
or celebrate ſuch feaſts as were tho not heatheniſh, yet, ſuch as the ſimpler fort of hea- 
LG Hs thens might be beguiled in ſo thinking them. As for Tertu/lian's judgment 2 
33 the rites and orders of the church, no man, having judgment can be ignorant how j 
better is the exceptions may be taken againſt it. His opinion touching the catholick church was as un- 
religion,of the indifferent as touching our church the opinion of them that favour this pretended refor- 
heathen for : : ; . : 
they uſe no mation is; he judged all them who did not montanize to be but carnally minded; he 
ſulemnity of judged them ſtill over- abjectly to fawn upon the heathens, and to curry favour with infi- 
the biens dels; which as the catholick church did well provide that they might not do indeed, fo 
Lord'sday, Tertullian over often thro diſcontentment carpeth injuriouſly at them, as tho they did 
neither. Kc. it even when they were free from ſuch meaning. But if it were ſo that either the judg- 
put are be. ment of thoſe councils before alledged, or of Tertullian himſelf againſt the chriſtians, 
led heathen. are in no ſuch conſideration to be underſtood as we have mentioned; if it were ſo, that 
7:C.-'-133- men are condemned as well of the one as of the other, only for uſing the ceremonies of 
ſbewed this a religion contrary unto their own, and that this cauſe is ſuch as ought to prevail no 
in general to Jeſs with us than with them; ſhall it not follow, that ſeeing there is ſtill between our 
be we poi? religion andpaganiſin the ſelf-lame contrariety, therefore we are no leſs rebukeable if we 
and of his now deck our houſes with boughs, or ſend new-years gifts unto our friends, or feaſt on 
people _ thoſe days which the gentiles then did, or fit after prayer as they were accuſtomed ? 
as much dit. For ſo they infer upon the premiſes, that as great difference as commodiouſly may be 
terence as can there ſhould be in al outward ceremonies between the people of God, and them which 
3 are not his people. Again, they teach, as hath been declared, that there is not as great 
the people of a difference as may be between them, except the one do avoid whatſoever rites and ce- 
God and o- remonies uncommanded of God the other doth embrace. So that generally they teach 
thers whic? that the very difference of ſpiritual condition it ſelf between the ſervants of Chriſt and 
not, &, others, requireth ſuch difference in ceremonies between them, altho the one be never 
ſo far disjoined in time or place from the other. Bur in caſe the people of God and Be- 
lial do chance to be neighbours ; then as the danger of infection is greater, ſo the fame 
difference they ſay is thereby made more neceſſary. In this reſpect as the Jews were ſe- 
vered from the heathen, ſo moſt eſpecially from the heathen neareſt them. And in the 
ſame reſpect we, which ought to differ howſoever from the church of Rome, are now, 
they ſay, by reaſon of our nearneſs, more bound to differ from them in ceremonies than 
from Turks A ſtrange kind of ſpeech unto chriſtian ears, and ſuch as, I hope, they 
themſelves do acknowledge unadviſedly uttered. We are not ſo much to fear infection 
from Turks as from papiſts. What of that? we muſt remember that by conforming 
rather our ſelves in that reſpect to Turks, we ſhould be ſpreaders of a worſe infection in- 
to others than any we are likely to draw from papiſts by our conformity with them in cc- 
remonies. If they did hate, as Turꝭs do, the chriſtian, or as Cananites did of old the 
jewiſh religion, even in groſs; the circumſtance of local nearneſs in them unto us, might 
haply inforce in us a duty of greater ſeparation from them than from thoſe other men- 
rioned. Bur foraſinuch as papiſts are ſo much in Chriſt nearer unto us than Twrks, is there 
any reaſonable man, trow you, but will judge it meeter that our ceremonies of chriftian 
religion ſhould be popiſh, than turkiſh or heatheniſh ? eſpecially conſidering that we 
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were not brought to dwell amongſt them (as 1/rael:in Canaan) having not been of them, 

For even a —_ part of them _— And when God did by his good Spirit put it in- 

to our hearts, firſt to reform our ſelves (whence grew our ſeparation) and then by all 

good means to ſeek alſo their reformation; had we not only cut off | their corruptions but 

allo eſtranged our ſelyes. from them in things indifferent, who ſeeth not how greatly pre- 

judicial this might have been to ſo good a cauſe; and what occaſion. it had giy en them to 

think (to their greater obduration in evil) that thro a froward or wanton eſire of no- 

vation, we did unconſtrainedly thoſe things for which conſcience was pretended ? How- 

ſoever the cauſe doth ſtand, as Juda had been rather to chuſe conformity in things indif- 

ferent with Iſrael when they were neareſt oppoſites; than with the fartheſt removed 1 

gans; ſo we in like caſes, much rather with papiſts than with Turks. I might add farther 

for a more full and complete anſwer, ſo much concerning the large odds betweenthe caſe 

of the eldeſt churches in regard of thoſe heathens and ours in reſpect of the church of 

Rome, that very cavillation it ſelf ſhould be ſatisfied, and have no ſhift to fly unto. =” 
8. But that no one thing may detain us over long, I return to their reaſons againſt our That it is not 

conformity with that church. That extreme diſſimilitude which they urge upon us, is = 8 <oog 

now commended as our beſt and fafeſt policy for eſtabliſhment of ſound religion. The blimment of 

ground of which politick poſition is, That evils muſt be cured by their contraries 4 and found religion, 

therefore the cure of the church infected with the 3 of antichriſtianity, muſt be {pc things 

done by that which is thereunto as contrary as may be. A medled eſtate of the orders no agreement 

of the goſpel and the ceremonies of popery, is not the beſt way to baniſh Popery: „ ee 

are contrariwiſe of opinion, that he which will perfectly recover a ſick and reſtore a diſ- Rome being 

caſed body unto ar rag mult not endeavour ſo much to bring it to a ſtate of ſimple con- unſound. = 

trariety, as of fit proportion in contrariety unto thoſe evils Which are to be cured. He 

that will take away extreme heat by ſetting the body in extremity of cold, ſhall un- 18.1. 137. 

doubtedly remove the diſeaſe, but together with it the diſeaſed too. The firſt thing there- ce Ane 

fore in skilful cures is the — of the part affected; the next is of the evil which teach that con- 

doth affect it; the laſt is not only of the kind, but alſo of the meaſure of contrary weft 

things whereby to remove it. They which meaſure religion by diſlike of the church of hu Garg 

Rome, think every man ſo much the more ſound, by how much he can make the cor- Now chriſtia- 

ruptions thereof to ſeem more large. And therefore ſome there are, namely the Arians pi, berry 

in reformed churches of Poland, which imagine the canker to have eaten ſo far into the the goſpel and 

very bones and marrow of the church of Rome, as if it had not ſo much as a ſound be- Popery, de 

lief, no, not concerning God himſelf; but that the very belief of the Trinity were a 4 bre 
t of antichriſtian corruption; and that the wonderful providence of God did bring to 1 

paſs that the biſhop of the ſee of Rome ſhould be famous for his triple crown; **>c.curee, 

a ſenſible mark whereby the world might know him to be that myſtical beaſt ſpoken of bur by tint 

in the Revelation, to be that. great and notorious antichriſt in no one reſpect ſo much which is (as 

as in this, that he maintaineth the doctrine of the Trinity. Wiſdom therefore and 5 

skill is requiſite to know what parts are ſound in that church, and what corrupted. unto it. 

Neither is it to all men apparent, which complain of unſound parts, with what kind of 

unſoundneſs every ſuch part is poſſeſſed. >, wage ſay, that in doctrine, in diſcipline; 

in prayers, in ſacraments, the church of Rome hath (as it hath indeed) very foul and 

groſs corruptions ; the nature whereof notwithſtanding becauſe they have not for the 

moſt part exact skill and knowledge to diſcern, they think that amiſs many times which 

is not; and the ſalve of reformation they mightily call for; but where and what the 

ſores are which need it, as they wot full little, ſo they think it not greatly material to 

ſearch. Such mens contentment muſt be wrought by ſtratagem; the uſual method of 

art is not for them. But with thoſe that profeſs more than ordinary and common 

knowledge of good from evil, with them that are able to put a CR between 

things naught and things indifferent in the church of Rome, we are yet at controverſi y 

about the manner of removing that which is naught : whether it may not be perfectly 

helped, unleſs that alſo which is indifferent be cut off with it ſo far till no rite or cere- 

mony remain which the church of Rome hath, being not found in the word of God. 

If we think this too extreme, they reply, that to draw men from great exceſs is not 12 C. I 1 5.1 32. 

amiſs, tho we uſe them unto ſomewhat leſs than is competent ; and that a crooked ſtick if 7 mr = 

is not ſtraitned, unleſs ir be bent as far on the clean contrary ſide, that fo it may ſet- you ing £ 

tle it ſelf at the length in a middle eſtate of evenneſs between both. Bur how can © as.” 


theſe compariſons ſtand them in any ſtead ? When they urge us to extreme oppolition de beſt and 
| neareſt way is 


as far from his exceſs in drink as may be: and if a man could not keep a mean, it were better to fault in preſcribing leſs 4 mould 


drink, than to fault in giving him more than we o we ſee ich is crook | 

OP pay . c ught. As we ſee, to bring a ſtick which is crooked to be ſtrait do | 

| r= 6 C 2 os i 1 = to be ſtrait, but we bend it ſo far until we make it to be ſo crooked on the other ſide as 8 — on of the 
a 3 to this end, that at the laſt it may ſtand trait, and as it were in the mid-way between both the crooks. 3 


5 ge againſt 
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_ Eccrrstasticant Pottty. Bock IV. 
againſt the church of Rome, do they mean we ſhould be drawn unto it only for a time, 
and afterwards return to a mediocrity? Or was it the purpgſe of thoſe reformed Churches 
which utterly aboliſhed all popiſh ceremonies, to come in the end back again to the mig. 
dle point of evenneſs and moderation? Then have we conceived amiſs of their mean. 
ing. For we have always thought their opinion to be, that utter inconformity with the 
church of Rome was not an extremity whereunto we ſhould be drawn for a time; but 
the very mediocrity it ſelf wherein they meant we ſhould ever continue. Now by theſe 
compariſons it ſeemeth clean contrary, that howfoever they have bent themſelyes at 
firſt to an extreme contrariety againſt the Romiſh church, yer therein they will continue 
no longer than only till ſach time as ſome more moderate courſe for eſtabliſhment of the 

church may be concluded. Yea, albeit this were not at the firſt their intent, yet ſurely 
now there is great cauſe to lead them unto it. They have ſeen that experience of the 
former policy which may cauſe the authors of it to hang down their heads. When Ce. 
mamy had ſtricken off that which appeared corrupt in the doctrine of the church of Nome, 
but ſeemed nevertheleſs in diſcipline ſtill to retain therewith very great conformity ; 
France, by that rule of policy which hath been before mentioned, took away the po- 
piſh orders which Germany did retain. But proceſs of time hath brought more light into 
the world ; whereby men perceiving that they of the religion in France have allo re. 
tained ſome orders which were before in the church of Rome, and are not commandeq 
in the word of God; there hath ariſen a ſe in England, which following ſtill the very 
ſelf· ſame rule of policy ſeeketh to reform even the French reformation, and purge out 
from thence alſo dregs of popery. Theſe have not taken as yet ſuch root that they are 
able to eſtabliſh any thing. But if they had, what would ſpring out of their ſtock, and 
how far the unquiet wit of man might be carried with rules of ſuch policy, God doth 
know. The trial which we have lived to ſee, may ſomewhat teach us what poſterity 
is to fear. But our Lord, of his infinite mercy, avert whatſoever evil our ſwervings on 
the one hand or on the other may threaten unto the ſtate of his church. 
That we are 9. That the church of Rome doth hereby take occaſion to blaſpheme, and to ſay our 
not to abolih religion is not able to ſtand of it ſelf, unleſs it lean upon the ſtaff of their ceremonies, is 
nies either be- not a matter of ſo great moment that it did need to be objected, or doth deſerve to re. 
cauſe papiſts ceive an anſwer. The name of blaſphemy in this place, is like the ſhoe of Hercules on 
leine uten a child's foot. If the church of Nome do uſe any ſuch kind of filly exprobration, it is 
from them, or NO ſuch ugly thing to the ear that we ſhould think the honour and credit of our religion 
for thar they to receive thereby any great wound. They which hereof make ſo perillous a matter do 


are ſaid hereb bs eh * 
to conceive 1 ſeem to imagine, that we have erected of late a frame of ſome new religion ; the furni- 


know not ture whereof we ſhould not have borrowed from our enemies, Jeſt they relieving us might 
edge afterwards laugh and gibe at our poverty: whereas in truth the ceremonies which we 
7.C.1.3.9.178. have taken from ſuch as were before us, are not things that belong to this or that ſect, 
By uling of but they are the antient rites and cuſtoms of the church of Chriſt ; whereof our ſelves 


heſe cer - ; 
nies, the pa. being a part, we have the ſelf-ſame intereſt in them which our fathers before us had, 


piſts tike oc. from whom the ſame are deſcended unto us. Again, in caſe we had been fo much 


2 Eg beholden py unto them, doth the reputation of one church ſtand by laying unto 
that our reli. another, I need thee not? If ſome ſhould be ſo vain and impotent as to mar a benefit 


gion cannot .. With reproachful upbraiding, where at the leaſt they ſuppoſe themſelves to have beſtowed 
unleſs lean ſome good turn; yet ſurely a wiſe body's part it were not, to put out his fire becauſe 
upon the ſtaff his fond and fooliſh neighbour from whom he borrowed peradventure wherewith to kindle 
of their cere- jr, might haply caſt him therewith in the teeth, ſaying, were it not for me thou wouldſt 
5 freeze, and not be able to heat thy ſelf. As for that other argument derived from the 
ſecret affection of papiſts, with whom our conformity in certain ceremonies is ſaid to 


IC. I. 3.5. 179. put them in great hope that their whole religion in time will have re- entrance, and there- 


To prove the fore none are ſo clamorous amongſt us for the obſervation of theſe ceremonies as papiſts, 


papitts tri and ſuch as papiſts ſuborn to ſpeak for them, whereby it clearly appeareth how much 


umph and joy 


in theſe things, they rejoice, how much they triumph in theſe things; our anſwer hereunto is {till the 


1 alledged far- ſame, that the benefit we have by ſuch ceremonies over-weigheth even this alſo. No 
ther that there a . . . - h 
man that is not exceeding partial can well deny, but that there is moſt juſt cauſe where- 


are none 


which make fore we ſhould be offended greatly at the church of Rowe. Notwithſtanding at ſuch times 
fach camours as we are to deliberate for our ſelves, the freer our minds are from all diſtempered affec- 
monies, as the tions, the ſounder and better is our judgment. When we are in a fretting mood at the 
pages, uh church of Rome, and with that angry diſpoſition enter into any cogitation of the orders 
they ſuborn, and rites of our church, taking particular ſurvey of them, we are ſure to have always 

one eye fixcd upon the countenance of our enemies, and according to the blithe or heavy 
aſpect thereof our other eye ſhewerth ſome other ſuitable token either of diſlike or ap- 


probation towards our own orders. For therule of our judgment in ſuch caſe being 3 y 
that 


7 


Book IV. Ecctzsrasttcal Pol Ir r. 
Thar of Homer, 


"bis is the thing which our enemies would have ; what they ſeen con · Frcs Ne 
tented with, — for that very conſe we eject and there is pac ap. it pleaſeth Il mah 


| if that it them. Miſerable were the ſtate and con- 
I 9 the ke ow a whercof ſhould be ordered by thoſe deliberas 
tions wherein fach an humour as this were ptedominant. We have moſt 2 to 


thank God therefore, that they amongſt us, to whom the firſt oonſultations of cauſes of 


is kind fell, were men which aiming at another mark, namely, the glory of God and 
= ph this his church, took that which they judged thereunto neceſſary, not re- 
jecting any or convenient thing, only becauſe the church of Rome might perhaps 
like it. If we have that which is meet and right, altho they be glad, we are not to 
envy them this their ſolace ; we do not think it a duty of ours to be in every ſuch 
thing their tormentors. And whereas it is ſaid, 


97 


. | j 7. C. I. 3. p. 179. Thus they conceiving hope of having the reſt 
that popery for want of this utter TT of their * Ta the N cauſeth — 4 be more frozen in 
hath in ſome places taken root and flouriſhed a- heir wickedneſt, ec, For not the cauſe but the occaſion. alſo 
bur hath not been able to re-eſtabliſh it ought to be taken away, cc. Altho let the reader judge, Whether 

3 * iſion made againſt they have cauſe given to hope, that the tail of popery yet remain- 
Elf in any place after proviſion made againſt ing, wey bl Ger hate in the whole body fler; conſider 
it by utter evacuation of all Romiſh cere- ing alſo that Mr. Bucer noteth, that where theſe things have been 
monies, and therefore as long as we hold any there popery hath returned? büt on the other part, in places 


thing like unto 'them, we put them in ſome ya it hath had any entrance, 

more hope than if all were taken away : as 9 85 
we deny not but this may be true; ſo being of two evils to chuſe the leſs, we 
hold it better that the friends and favourers of the church of Rome ſhould be in 
ſome kind of hope to have a corrupt religion reſtored, than both we and they conceive 
juſt ſear leſt under colour of rooting out the moſt effectual means to bear 
up the ſtate of religion be removed, and ſo a way made either for paganiſm or for 
extreme barbarity to enter. If deſire of weakning the hope of others ſhould turn 
us away from the courſe we have taken; how much more the care of preventing our 
own fear, with-hold us from that we are urged unto ? eſpecially ſeeing that our own 
fear we know, but we are not ſo certain what hope the rites and orders of our church 
have bred in the hearts of others. For it is no ſufficient argument therefore to fay, 
that in maintaining and urging theſe ceremonies, none are fo clamorous as papiſts and 
they whom papiſts ſuborn; this ſpeech being more hard to juſtify than the former, and 
fo their proof more doubtful than the thing it ſelf which they prove. He that were cer- 
tain that this is true, muſt have marked who they be that ſpeak for ceremonies; he muſt 
have-noted, who amongſt them doth ſpeak oftneſt or is moſt earneſt ; he muſt have 
been both acquainted thorowly with the religion of ſuch, and alſo privy to what con- 
ferences or compacts are paſſed in ſecret between them and others; which kind of no- 
tices are not wont to be yulgar and common. Yet they which alledge this, would have 


it taken as a thing that needeth no proof, a thing which all men know and ſee. And 


if fo be it were granted them as true, what gain they by it? Sundry of them that be 
piſh are eager in maintenance of ceremonies. Is it ſo ſtrange a matter to find a good 
thing fathered by ill men of a ſiniſter intent and purpoſe, whole forwardneſs is not there- 
fore a bridle to ſuch as favour the ſame cauſe with a better and a ſincerer meani 
They that ſeek, as they ſay, the removing of all popiſh orders out of the church, and 
reckon the ſtate of biſhops in the number of thoſe orders, do (I doubt not) preſume 
that the cauſe which they proſecute is holy. Notwithſtanding it is their own ingenuous 
acknowledgment, that even this very cauſe which they term ſo often by an excellency, 


Dionyſius the famous atheiſt. Now if hereupon we raid them with irreligious, 
as they do us with ſuperſtitious fayourers ; if we ſhould follow them in their own kind 
of pleading, and fay, rhat the moſt clamorous for this pretended reformation are either 
atheiſts or elſe proctors ſuborned by atheiſts ; the anſwer which herein they would make 
unto us, let them apply unto themſelves, and there end. For they muſt not forbid 
us to preſume our cauſe in defence of our church - orders to be as good as theirs againſt 
them, till the contrary be made manifeſt to the world. » 


10. In the mean while ſorry we are, that any good and godly mind ſhould be grieved The pi 
with that which is done. Buro remedy their 4 92 - o much in us as Low wie 


which have been cleanſed of theſe dregs, it hath not been ſeen 


- 


The Lord's cauſe, is gratiſſima, moſt acceptable unto ſome which bope for prey and ſpoil Ecdeſ.diſf.94; 


by it, and that our age hath ſtore of ſuch, and that ſuch are the very 3 of 
d 


* 


ſelves. They do not wiſh to be made glad with the hurt of the church: and to remove brethren con- 


ceive in regard 


all out of the church whereat they ſhew themſelves to be ſorrowful, would be, as we are 
——— if not pernicious thereunto. Till they be able to perſuade the con- — 9 


- 


have common 


with the church of Rome. T.C L'3 180. There be numbers which have antichriſtianity in ſuch deteſtati t the i 
grief of mind behold them. And ſuch brethren are not ea n when they are 


thus martyred in their minds for ceremonies, whic 8 are unprofitable. 
| | erary, 


E 


Ecclksi1AsTICAL Pol ITT. Book IV. 
y. they muſt and will, I doubt not, find out ſome other good mean to cheat u 

themſelves. Amongſt which means the example of Geneva may ſerve ſor one. Have 
not they the old popiſh cuſtom of ufing godfathers and godmothers in baptiſm ? the 
old popiſh cuſtom of adminiſtrin the bleſſed ſacrament of the holy euchariſt with wa. 
fer- cakes? Theſe things then the godly there can digeſt. Wherefore ſhould not the 
odly here learn to do the like, both in them and in the reſt of the like nature? Some 
arther mean peradyenture it might be to aſſuage their grief, if ſo be they did conſider 
the revenge they take on them which have been, as they interpret it, the workers of 
their continuance in ſo great grief ſo long. For if the maintenance of ceremonies be a 
corroſive to ſuch as oppugn them; undoubtedly to ſuch as maintain them it can be no great 
pleaſure, when they behold how that which they reverence is a evo And there. 
fore they that judge themſelves martyrs when they are grieved, ſhould think withal 
what they are whom they grieve. For we are till to put them in mind, that the cauſe 
doth make no difference ; for that it muſt be preſumed as good at the leaſt on our patt 
as on theirs, till it be in the end decided who have ſtood for truth and who for error. 
So that till then the moſt effetual medicine, and withal the moſt found, to eaſe their 
grief, muſt not be (in our opinion) the taking away of thoſe things whereat they are 
grie ved. but the altering of that perſuaſion which they have concerning the ſame. For 
this we therefore both pray and labour; the more becauſe we are alſo perſuaded, that it 
is but conceit in them to think that thoſe Romiſh ceremonies whereof we have hitherto 


7:c./.3.9.171. ſpoken, are like leprous clothes, infectious to the church; or like ſoft and gentle poiſons, 
Altho rhe cor the venom whereof being inſenſibly 3 worketh death and yet is never felt 
e 


ruptions in 


working. Thus they fay : but becauſe they ſay it only, and the world hath not as yet 


a gs to had ſo great experience of their art in curing the diſeaſes of the church, that the bare 
as gentle poi. authority of their word ſhould perſuade in a cauſe ſo weighty, they may not think much 


ſons they con- if it be required at their hands to ſhew ; firſt, by what means ſo deadly infection can 
{ume by litle grow from ſimilitude between us and the church of Rome in theſe things indifferent: ſe- 
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condly, for that it were infinite, if the church ſhould provide againſt every ſuch evil as 
may come to pals, it is not ſufficient that they ſhew poſſibility of dangerous event, un- 
leſs. there appear ſome likelihood alſo of the ſame to follow in us, except we prevent it. 
Nor is this enough, unleſs it be moreover made plain, that there is no good and ſufficient 
way of prevention but by evacuating clean, and by emptying the church of every ſuch 
rite and ceremony as is preſently called in queſtion. Till this be done, their good af. 
fection towards the ſafety of the church is acceptable, but the way they preſcribe us to 
preſerve it by muſt reſt in ſuſpence. And leſt hereat they take occaſion to turn upon 
us the ſpeech of the prophet 2. — uſed againſt Babylon, Behold we have done our 
endeavour to cure the diſeaſes of Babylon, bur ſhe thro her wilfulneſs doth reſt'uncured : 
let them conſider into what ſtraits the church might drive it ſelf in being guided by this 
their counſel. Their axiom is, that the ſound believing church of Jeſus Chriſt may not 
be like heretical churches in any of thoſe indifferent things which men make choice of, 
and do not take by preſcript appointment of the word of God. In the word of God 
the uſe of bread is preſcribed as a thing without which the euchariſt may not be cele- 
brated ; but as for the kind of bread, it is not denied to be a thing indifferent. Being 
indifferent of it ſelf, we are by this axiom of theirs to avoid the uſe of unleavened 
bread in their ſacrament, - becauſe ſuch bread the church of Rowe being heretical uſeth. 
But doth not the felf-fame axiom bar us even from leavened bread alſo, which the church 
of the Grecians uſeth, the opinions whereof are in a number of things the ſame for 
which we condemn the church of Nome; and in ſome things erroneous, where the 
church of Rome is acknowledged to be ſound; as namely, in the article of the Holy 
Ghoſt's proceeding? And leſt belt they ſhould ſay,” that becauſe the Greek church is 
farther off, and the church of Rome nearer, we are in that reſpect rather to uſe that 
which the church of Rome uſeth not; let them imagine a reformed church in: the city 
of Venice, where a Greek church and popiſh both are: and when both theſe are equally 
near, let them conſider what the third ſhall do. Without leavened or unleavened bread 
it can have no ſacrament; the word of God doth tie it to neither; and their axiom 
doth exclude it from both. If this conſtrain them, as it muſt, to grant that their axiom 
s not to take any place ſave in thoſe things only where the church hath larger ſcope; it 
reſteth, that they: tearch out ſome ſtronger reaſon than they have as yet alledged; other- 
wiſe they conſtrain not us to think that the church is tied unto any ſuch rule or axiom, 


not then when ſhehathithe wideſt field to walk in and the greater ſtore of choice. 
Their eccef· 112 Againſt ſuch ceremonies generally as are the ſame in the church of England and 
-— eint, of. Rome, we ſee what hath been hitherto alledged. Albeit therefore we do not find 


nes as we have recehæd' from the church of Rowe, that church haying taken themfrom the Jin. = 
MSet? ECW nl wt 715 5 6 n 
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ne church's Having of ſuch things to be ſufficient cauſe why the other ſhould not 
senen verchelss in caſe it may be proved, char amongſt che number of rites and 
amm unto both. there are particulars the uſe whereof is utterly unlawful, in 


on 4 — ſpecial bad and noiſome quality; there is no doubt but werought to re- 
linquilh fugh rites and orders, what freedom ſoever we have to retain che other ſtill. As 

therofpee we have heard their general exception againſt all thoſe things, which being 

not commanded in the word of God were ſirſt received in the church | of Rome, and 

from thence have been derived into ours, fo it followeth that now we proceed unto cer- 

tain kinds of them, as being excepted againſt, not only for that they are in the church of 

Rome, but are beſides either ewiſh or abuſed unto idolatry-and ſo grown ſcandalous. 1 
The church of Rome, they ſay, being aſhamed of the ſimplicity of the goſpel, did almoſt 2 Die, 
out. of all religions take whatſoever had any fair and gorgeous ſhew, borrowing in that 2.0. 3% 18 . 
relpeRt from the Jews ſundry of their aboliſhed ceremonies. Thus by fooliſh and ri- Notre of theſe 
diculous imitation, all their maſſing furniture almoſt they took from the law, leſt having PP ene 
an altar and a prieſt they ſhould want veſtments for their ſtage ; ſo that whatſoever we by reaſon of 
have in common with the church of Rome, it the ſame be of this kind, we ought to 5 | mags 
xemoye it. Conſlantiue the emperor, ſpeaking of the keeping of the feaſt of E2fter, they ſnould be 
faith, That it i an unworthy thing fo have any thing C0117011 with that 70ſt ſpiteful 1 to 
campam of the Jews. And a little after he faith, That it 1s moſt abſurd and again 5 


: | 2. | f the goſpel 
{on, that the Jews ſhould vaunt and glory that the chriſtians could not keep t 555 


5e things of Chriſt cru- 
without their doctrine. And in another place it is ſaid after this ſort ; It is convenient Co 1 
fo to order. the matter, that we have nothing common with-that nation. The council 2%. 13.7 
of Laodicea, which was afterward confirmed by the ſixth general council, decreed, That Socra. l. 1. c.g. 
the chriſtians ſhould not take unleavened bread of the Jews, or communicate with their ty 3 38 
zmpiety. For the eaſier manifeſtation of truth in this point, two things there are which 
muſt be conſidered; namely, the cauſes wherefore the church ſhould decline from 
Jeuiſb ceremonies ; and how far it ought ſo to do. One cauſe is, that the Fews were 
the deadlieſt and ſpitefulleſt enemies of chriſtianity that were in the world, and in this 
reſpect their orders ſo far forth to be ſhunned as we have already ſet down in handlin 
the matter of heatheniſh ceremonies. For no enemies being ſo venomous againſt Chritt 
as Jews, they were of all other moſt odious, and by that mean, leaſt to be uſed as fit 
church patterns fox imitation. Another caule is, the ſolemn abrogation of the Jews or- 
dinances : which ordinances for us to reſume, were to check our Lord himſelf which 
hath diſannulled them. But how far this ſecond cauſe doth extend, it is not on all ſides 
fully agreed upon. And touching thoſe things whereunto it reacheth not, alt ho there be 
ſmall cauſe * — the church ſhould frame it ſelf to the Jeus example in reſpect of 
their perſons which are moſt hateful ; yet God himſelf having been the author of their 
laws, herein they are (notwithſtanding the former conſideration) till worthy to be 
honoured, and to be followed, above others, as much as the ſtate of things will bear. 
Jewiſh ordinances had ſome things natural, and of the perpetuity. of thoſe things no 
man doubteth. That which was poſitive, we likewiſe know to have been, by the 
coming of Chriſt, partly neceſſary not to be kept, and partly indifferent to, be kept or 
not. Of the former kind, circumciſion and ſacrifice were. For this point Stephen was 
accuſed, and the evidence which his accuſers brought againſt him in judgment was, | 
This man ceaſeth not to ſpeak blaſphemous words againſt this holy place and the lam); Ads 6. 13,14. 
for we have heard him ſay, That this Feſus of Nazareth ſhall deſtroy this place, and 
ſhall change the ordmmances that Moſes gave us. True it is, that this doctrine was then 
taught, hich unbelievers condemning for blaſphemy, did therein commit that which 
they did condemn. The apoſtles notwithſtanding, from whom Szepher had received it, 
did not fo teach the abrogation, no not of thoſe things which were neceſſarily to ceaſe, 
but that even theZews, being chriſtians, might for a time continue in them. And there- 
fore in. Feru/alem the firſt chriſtian biſhop not circumciſed was Mark ; and he not biſhop Vide Niceph. 
till the days of Adrian the. emperor, after the overthrow of Jeruſalem; there having 05 RIO I 
been fifteen biſhops before him which were all of the circumciſion. The chriſtian Fews 3 149. 
did think at the firſt, not only themſelves, but the chriſtian gentiles alſo bound, and that in edit. Plane. 
neceſſarily, to obſerye the whole law. There went forth certain of the ſeat of ' phari/ees 
which did believe; and they coming unto Autioch taught, that it was neceſſary for Acts 15. 
the gentiles to be circumciſed; and to keep the law of Mo/es. Whereupon there grew 
diſſenſion, Paul and Barnabas diſputing, againſt them. The determination of the council Ads 21. 25. 
held at Zeruſalem concerning /this matter. was finally this; Touching the gentiles which Ads 15. 24. 
believe, we have written aud determined, that they obſerve no ſuch thing : their pro- 
teſtation by letters is, For as much as we have heard, that certain which departed 
from us, have. troubled you with words, and cumbred your minds, ſaying, Te muſh be 
| O 2 circumciſed 
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circumciſed and keep the lam; know, that we gave them no ſuch commandment. Pan! 
therefore continued ſtill reaching the gentiles, not only that they were not bound to oh. 

ſerve the laws of Moſes, but that the obſervation of thoſe laws, which were neceſ(; arily 

to be abrogated, was in them altogether unlawful. In which point, his doctrine was 

mi reported, as tho he had every where preached this not only concerning the gentilet 

but alſo touching the Fews. Wherefore coming unto James and the xeſt of the clergy 

Acts 1. 20. at Jeruſalem, 5 told him plainly of it, ſaying, Thou ſeeſt, brother, how many 
thouſand Jews there are which believe, and they are all zealous of the law. Now they 

are informed of thee, that thou teacheſt all the Jews which are amongſi the gentiles, - tg 

for/ake Moſes, and ſayeſt, that they ought not to circumciſe their children, neither to 

live after the cuſtoms. And hereupon they give him counſel to make it apparent in the 

eyes of all men, that thoſe flying reports were untrue, and that himſelf being a eu 

kept the law, even as they did. In ſome things therefore we fee the apoſtles did teach, 

that there ought not to be conformity between the chriſtian Jeu and gentiles. How 

many things this law of inconformity did comprehend, there is no need we ſhould ſtand 

| to examine. This general is true, that the gentiles were not made conformable unto 
Ads 15. 28. the Jews, in that which was neceſſarily to ceaſe at the coming of Chriſt. Touching 
things poſitive, which might either ceaſe or continue as occaſion ſhould require, the 
apoltles, tendring the zeal of the Jeu, thought it neceſſary to bind even the gentiles for 
AQ 16.4. A time to abſtain as the Jews did from things affered unto idols, from blood, from things 
ſtrangled. Thele decrees were every where deliver'd unto the gentiles to be ſtraily 
| obſerved and kept. In the other matters the gentiles were free, and the Jews in 
Rom. 14. 10. Their own opinion ſtill tied: the apoſtles doctrine unto the Zews was, condemn not the 
2 unto the gentile, deſpi/e not the Jews. The one ſort, they warned to take 
eed that ſcrupuloſity did not make them rigorous in giving unadviſed ſentence againſt 
their brethren which were free ; the other, that they did not become ſcandalous by a- 
buſing their liberty and freedom, to the offence of their weak brethren which were ſcru- 

pulous. From hence therefore, two concluſions there are which may evidently be drawn; 
the firſt, that whatſoever conformity of poſitive laws the apoſtles did bring in between 
the churches of Fews and gentiles, it was in thoſe things only which might either ceaſe 
or continue a ſhorter or a longer time, as occaſion did moſt require; the ſecond, that they 
did not impoſe upon the churches of the gentiles any #* of the Zews ordinances with 
bond of neceſſary and perpetual obſervation (as we all, both by doctrine and practice, 
acknowledge) bur only in reſpect of the conveniency and fitneis for the preſent ſtare of 

the church, as then it ſtood. The words of the council's decree, concerning the gentiles, 

are, It ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt, and to us, to lay upon you no more burden, ſaving only 

theſe things of neceſſity ; abſtinence from idol-offerings, from things ſirangled, and blood, 

and os Ke. two So that in other things poſitive which the coming of Chriſt did 

not neceſſarily extinguiſh, the gentiles were left altogether free. Neither ought it to ſeem 
unreaſonable, that the gentiles ſhould neceſſarily be bound and tied to jewiſh ordinances 

ſo far forth as that decree importeth. For to the Few, who knew that their difference from 

other nations, which were aliens and ſtrangers from God, did eſpecially conſiſt in this, 

that God's people had poſitive ordinances given to them of God himfelf ; it ſeemeth mat- 
vellous hard, that the chriſtian gentiles ſhould be incorporated into the fame common- 

wealth with God's own choſen people, and be ſubject to no part of his ſtatutes, more 

Lib. qui Seder than only the law of nature, which heathens count themſelves bound unto. It was an 
Gan infcr- opinion conſtantly received amongſt the Jews, that God did deliver unto the ſons of 
' p34 Noah ſeven precepts : namely, to live in ſome form of regiment, under, firſt, publick 
aa laws: ſecondly, to ſerve — call upon the name of God : thirdly, to ſhun idolatry : 
-rwpay fourthly, not to ſuffer effuſion of the blood: fifthly, to abhor all unclean knowledge in 
„ the fleſh : ſixthly, to commit no rapine: ſeventhly, and finally, not to eat of any 
"W's living creature, whereof the blood was not firſt let out. If thereſore the gentiles would 
dum 5 be exempted from the law of Moſes, yet it might ſeem hard they ſhould alſo caſt off 

*. even thoſe things poſitive which were obſerved before Mo/es, and which were not of the 
ſame kind with laws that were neceſſarily to ceaſe. And peradyenture hereupon the 
council ſaw it expedient to determine, that the gentiles ſhould according unto the third, 
the ſeventh, and the fifth of thoſe precepts, abſtain from things ſacrificed unto idols, 

Heb. 13. 4. from things ſtrangled, and blood, and from fornication. The reſt, the gentiles did of their 
25 7, own accord obſerye, nature leading them thereto. And did not nature alſo teach them 

do abſtain from fornication? No doubt it did. Neither can we with reaſon think, that 
as the former two are poſitive ; fo likewiſe this, being meant as the apoſtle doth other- 
wiſe uſually underſtand it. But very marriage within a number of degrees being not 
Lev. 1. only by the law of Moſes, bur alſo by the law of the ſons of Noah (for ſo they took 


it) an unlawful diſcovery of nakednels ; this diſcovery of nakedneſs by unlawis mar 
riag ' 
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ages, ſuch as Moſes in the law reckoneth up, I think it for mine own part more prb- 
ban to have 9 in the words of char canon, than fornication 2 ing unto 
che ſenſe of the law of nature. Words muſt be taken according to the matter whereof 
they are uttered. The apoſtles command to abſtain from blood. Conſtrue this accord- 
ing to the law of nature, and it will ſeem that homicide only is forbidden. But conſtrue 
it in reference to the law of the Jews, about which the queſtion was. and it ſhall eaſily 
appear to have a clean other ſenſe, and in any man's judgment a truer. when we expound 
it of eating and not of ſhedding blood: ſo if we ſpeak of fornication, he that Knoweth 
no law but only the law of nature, muſt needs make thereof a narrower conſtruction, 
than he which mieaſureth the ſame by a law wherein ſundry kinds even of conjugal co 
pulation are prohibited as impure, unclean, unhoneſt. St. Paul himſelf doth term in- 1 Cor. f. 1. 
ceſtuous marriage fornication. If any do rather think, that the chriſtian gentiles them- 
ſelves, thro the looſe and 3 cuſtoms of thoſe times, took ſimple fornication for no 
ſin, and were in that reſpect offenſive unto believing Jeu, which by the law had been 
better taught, our propoſing of another conjecture is unto theirs no prejudice. Some 
things therefore we ſee there were, wherein the gentiles were forbidden to be like unto 
the Jews ; ſome things wherein they were commanded not to be unlike. Again, ſome 
things alſo there were, wherein no law of God did let but that they might be either like 
or unlike, as occaſion ſhould require. And unto this purpoſe Leo faith, Apoſtolical Le in jejun: 
ordinance og knowing that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt came not into this world to mens Sept. 
undo the law; hath in ſuch ſort diſtinguiſhed the myſteries of the old teſlament, that cer- Mo 
tain of them it hath choſen out to benefit evangelical knowledge withal, and for that 
| purpoſe appointed that thoſe things which before were Jewiſh, might now be chriſtian 
cuſtoms. The cauſe why the apoſtles did thus conform the chriſtians as much as might 
be according to the pattern of the Fews, was to rein them in by this mean the more, 
and to make them cleave the better. The church of Chriſt hath had in no one thing. 
ſo many and ſo contrary occaſions of dealing, as about judaiſm : ſome having thought 
the whole 7ewiſh law wicked and damnable in it ſelf; ſome not condemning it as the 
former ſort abſolutely, have notwithſtanding judged it, either ſooner neceſſary to be abroga- 
ted, or farther unlawful to be obſeryed than truth can bear; ſome of ſcrupulous ſimplicity 
urging ＋ and univerſal obſervation of the law of Mo/es neceſſary, as the chriſtian 
7Zews at the firſt in the apoſtles times; ſome as hereticks, holding the ſame no leſs even 
after the contrary determination ſet down by conſent of the church at Zeru/alem ; 
finally, ſome being herein reſolute thro mere infidelity and with open profeſs d enmity 
againſt Chriſt, as unbelieving Jeu. To controul ſlanderers of the law and prophets, 
ſuch as marcionites and manichees were, the church in her liturgies hath intermingled 
with readings out of the new teſtament leſſons taken out of the law and prophets ; Tri. de 
whereunto Tertullian alluding, faith of the church of Chriſt, It intermingleth with! _ . ad- 
evan yore and apoſtolical writings the law and the prophets ; and from thence it IC l. e 0 
drinketh in that faith which with water it ſealeth, clotheth with the on nouriſh. What an abu- 
eth with the euchariſt, with martyrdom ſetteth forward. They would have wondred 10 2 was 2 
in thoſe times to hear that any man being not a favourer of ew 4 ſhould term this by mangling of 
Way of diſdain, mangling of the goſpels and epiſtles. They which honour the law as an be 1 
image of the wiſdom of God himſelf, are notwithſtanding to know that the ſame had an — gg 
end in Chriſt. But what? was the law ſo aboliſhed with Chriſt, that after his aſcenſion brought into 
the office of prieſts became immediately wicked, and the very name hateful, as import- th by 
ing the exerciſe of an ungodly function? No, as long as the glory of the temple conti- — 
nued until the time of that final deſolation was accompliſhed, the very chriſtian Jews 907. .. 16. 
did continue with their ſacrifices and other parts of legal ſervice. That very law there- — any 8 
fore which our Saviour was to aboliſh did not / ſoon become unlawful to be obſerved as function of 
ſome imagine; nor was it afterward unlawful /6 fur, that the very name of al eee 
ſts. o . . . y tar, of ter our Saviour 
pou of ſacrifice it ſelf, ſhould be baniſhed out of the world. For tho God do now Chrit's aſcen- 
ate ſacrifice, whether it be heatheniſh or jewiſh, ſo that we cannot have the ſame 9" naught 
things which they had, but with impiety ; yet unleſs there be ſome greater let than the 5 
on evacuation of the law of Mofes, the names themſelves may (1 hope) be retained whereby they 
without ſin, in K wo of that 2 which things eſtabliſhed by our Saviour have ergcer 
unto them which by him are abrogated. And ſo thro-our all the writings of the antient 7 ; 
fathers, we ſee that the words which were, do continue; the only difference is, that Body func- 
whereas before they had a literal, they now have a metaphorical uſe ; and are as ſo many be otherwiſe 
notes of remembrance unto us, that what they did ſignify in the letter, is accompliſhed taken, than in 
in the truth. And as no man can depriye the church of this liberty, to uſe names where- we ei part. 
=o 20 law was accuſtomed ; ſo neither are we generally forbidden the uſe of things 
w- the 1 hath, tho it neither command us any patticularity, as it did the Jews a 
number, 
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circumciſed and keep the lau; know, that we gave them no ſuch commandment. Paas! 

therefore continued ſtill reaching the gentiles, not only that they were not bound to ob. 

ſerve the laws of Mo/es, but that the obſervation of thoſe laws, which were neceſſarily 

to be abrogated, was in them altogether unlawful. In which point, his doctrine wag 
mil-reported, as tho he had every where preached this not only concerning the gentiles 

but alfo touching the Jews. Wherefore coming unto James and the xeſt of the clergy 

Acts 21. 20. at Feruſalem, , told him plainly of it, ſaying, Thou ſeeſt, brother, how many 
thouſand Jews there are which believe, and they are all zealous of the lau. Now they 

are informed of thee, that thou teacheſt all the Jews which are among ſi the gentiles, 70 

for/ake Moſes, and ſayeſt, that they ought not to circumciſe their children, neither to 

live after the cuſtoms. And hereupon they give him counſel to make it apparent in the 

eyes of all men, that thoſe flying reports were untrue, and that himſelf being a Jeu 

kept the law, even as they did. In ſome things therefore we ſee the apoſtles did teach, 

that there ought not to be conformity between the chriſtian Fews and gentiler. How 

many things this law of inconformity did comprehend, there is no need we ſhould ſtand 

| to examine. This general is true, that the gentiles were not made conformable unto 
Acts 15. 28. the Jeu, in that which was neceſſarily to ceaſe at the coming of Chriſt. Touching 

things poſitive, which might either ceaſe or continue as occaſion ſhould require, the 

| apoſtles, tendring the zeal of the Jeu, thought it neceſſary to bind even the gentiles for 

Acts 16. 4 A time to abſtain as the 7eus did from things offered unto idols, from blood, from things 

ſtrangled, Thele decrees were every where deliver d unto the gentiles to be ftraidy 

obſerved and kept. In the other matters- the gentiles were free, and the eus in 

their own opinion {till tied: the apoſtles doctrine unto the Fews was, condemn not the 

pon unto the gentile, deſþz/e not the Jews. The one ſort, they warned to take 
eed that ſcrupuloſity did not make them rigorous in giving unadviſed ſentence 1 oY 

their brethren which were free; the other, that they did not become ſcandalous by a- 

buſing their liberty and freedom, to the offence of their weak brethren which were ſcru- 

pulous. From hence therefore, two concluſions there are which may evidently be drawn; 

the firſt, that whatſoever conformity of poſitive laws the apoſtles did bring in between 

the churches of Fews and gentiles, it was in thoſe things only which might either ceaſe 

or continue a ſhorter or a longer time, as occaſion did moſt require; the ſecond, that they 

did not impoſe upon the churches of the gentiles any PY of the Jews ordinances with 

bond of neceſſary and perpetual obſeryation (as we all, both by doctrine and practice, 

acknowledge) bur only in reſpect of the conveniency and fitnels for the preſent ſtate of 

the church, as then it ſtood. The words of the council's decree, concerning the gentiles, 
are, It ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt, and to us, to lay upon you no more burden, ſaving only 
theſe things of neceſſity ; abſtinence from idol-offerings, from things ſtrangled, and blood, 
and from fornication. So that in other things poſitive which the coming of Chriſt did 
not neceſſarily extinguiſh, the gentiles were left altogether free. Neither ought it to ſeem 
unreaſonable, that the gentiles ſhould neceſſarily be bound and tied to zew2/h ordinances 
ſo far forth as that decree importeth. For to the Jeu, who knew that their difference from 
other nations, which were aliens and ſtrangers from God, did eſpecially conſiſt in this, 

that God's people had poſitive ordinances given to them of God himfelf ; it ſeemeth mar- 
vellous hard, that the chriſtian gentiles ſhould be incorporated into the ſame common- 
wealth with God's own choſen people, and be ſubject to no part of his ſtatutes, more 
Lib, qui Seder than only the law of nature, which, heathens count themſelves bound unto. It was an 

Olam infer opinion conſtantly received amongſt the Jews, that God did deliver unto the ſons of 
Tun Noah ſeven precepts : namely, to live in ſome form of regiment, under, firſt, publick 
Dorey laws: ſecondly, to ſerve od call upon the name of God: thirdly, to ſhun idolatry : 
p fourthly, not to ſuffer effuſion of the blood: fifthly, to abhor all unclean knowledge in 
n the fleſh : ſixthly, to commit no rapine : ſeventhly, and finally, not to eat of any 
LL. living creature, whereof the blood was not firſt let out. If therefore the gentiles would 

dun s be exempted from the law of Mo/es, yet it might ſeem hard they ſhould allo caſt off 

* even thoſe things poſitive which were obſerved before Moſes, and which were not of the 
ſame kind with laws that were neceſſarily to ceaſe. And peradyenture hereupon the 

council ſaw it expedient to determine, that the gentiles ſhould 2 unto the third, 

the ſeventh, and the fifth of thoſe precepts, abſtain from things ſacrificed unto idols, 
Heb. 13. 4 from things ſtrangled, and blood, and from fornication. The reſt, the gentiles did of their 

Ip 1% own accord obſerve, nature leading them thereto. And did not nature alſo teach them 
to abſtain from fornication ? No doubt it did. Neither can we with reaſon think, that 

as the former two are poſitive ; ſo likewiſe this, being meant as the — doth other- 

wiſe uſually underſtand it. But very marriage within a number of degrees being not 

11 only by the law of Mo/es, but alſo by the law of the ſons of Noah (for fo they took 


it) an unlawful diſcovery of nakedneſs; this diſcovery of nakedneſs by unlawful | _ 
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riages, ſuch as Moſes in the law reckoneth up, I chink it for mine own part more prb- 
bable to haye been meant in the words of that canon, thari fornication according unto 
the ſenſe of the law of nature. Words muſt be taken according to the matter whereof 
they are uttered. The apoſtles command to abſtain from blobd. Conſtriie this accord- 
ing to the law of nature, and it will ſeem that homicide only is forbidden. But conſtrue 
it in reference to the law of the Zews, about which the queſtion was, and it ſhall eaſily 
appear to have a clean other ſenſe, and in any man's judgment a truer, when we ex ound 
it of eating and not of ſliedding blood: ſo if we ſpeak of fornication, he that Knoweth 
no law but only the law of nature, muſt needs make thereof a narrower conſtruction, 
than he which meaſureth the fame by a law wherein ſundry kinds even of conjugal co- 
pulation are prohibited as impure, unclean, unhoneſt. St. Paul himſelf doth term in- i Cor. f. 1. 
eſtuous marriage fornication. If any do rather think, that the chriſtian gentiles them- 
ſelves, thro the looſe ard corrupt cuſtoms of thoſe times, took ſimple fornication for no 
ſin, and were in that reſpect een unto believing Jeu, which by the law had been 
better taught, our propoſing of another conjecture is unto theirs no prejudice. Some 
things therefore we ſee thete were, wherein the gentiles were forbidden to be like unto 
the Jews ; ſome things wherein they were commanded not to be unlike. Again, ſome 
things alſo there were, wherein no law of God did let but that they might be either like 
or unlike, as occaſion ſhould require. And unto this purpoſe Leo faith, Apoſtolical Leo in jejun: 
ordinance _—_— knowing that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt came not into this world to _ — 
undo the law, hath in ſuch ſort diſtinguiſhed the myſteries of the old teſlament, that cer- 
tain of them it hath choſen out to benefit evangelical knowledge withal, and for that 
purpoſe appointed that thoſe things which before were Jewilh, might now be chriſtian 
cuſtoms. The cauſe why the apoſtles did thus conform the chriſtians as much as might 
be according to the pattern of the Jeu, was to rein them in by this mean the more, 
and to make them cleave the bettef. The church of Chriſt hath had in no one thing. 
ſo many and ſo contrary occaſions of dealing, as about judaiſm : ſome having thought 
the whole 7ewiiſh law wicked and damnable in it ſelf; ſome not condemning it as the 
former ſort abſolutely, have notwithſtanding judged it, either ſooner neceſſary to be abroga- 
ted, or farther unlawful to be obſerved than truth can bear; ſome of {ſcrupulous ſimplicity 
urging 1 . and univerſal obſervation of the law of Moſes neceſſary, as the chriſtian 
Jeu at the firſt in the apoſtles times; ſome as hereticks, holding the ſame no leſs even 
after the contrary determination ſet down by conſent of the church at Feru/alem ; 
finally, ſome being herein reſolute thro mere infidelity and with open profeſs'd enmity 
againſt Chriſt, as unbelieving Jeu. To controul ſlanderers of the law and prophets, 
ſuch as marcionites and manichees were, the church in her liturgies hath intermingled | 
with readings out of the new teſtament leſſons taken out of the law and prophets ; Terzi de 
whereunto Tertullian alluding, faith of the church of Chriſt, It intermingleth with 45: 
N = ag and apoſtolical writings the law and the . ne ; and from thence it 1. C. l. 3.5. 17 1. 
drinketh in that faith which with water it ſcaleth, clotheth with the Spirit, nouriſh- 8 
eth with the euchariſt, with martyrdom ſetteth forward. They would have wondred 10 gram, che 
in thoſe times to hear that any man being not a fayourer of ae ſhould term this by mangling of 
way of diſdain, mangling of the goſpels and epiſtles. They which honour the law as an auf Coffee S 
image of the wiſdom of God himſelf, are notwithſtanding to know that the ſame had an have been 
end in Chriſt. But what? was the law ſo aboliſhed with Chriſt, that after his aſcenſion frought _ 
the office of prieſts became immediately wicked, and the very name hateful, as import- 3 OY 
ing the exerciſe of an ungodly function? No, as long as the glory of the temple conti- learned men? 
nued until the time of that final deſolation was accompliſhed, the very chriſtian Jews 2 2 
did continue with their ſacrifices and other parts of legal ſervice. That very law there- office and 
fore which our Saviour was to aboliſh did not ſo ſoon become unlawful to be obſerved as funfion of | 
ſome imagine; nor was it afterward unlawful /o fur, that the very name of altar, of ler om Saviour 
8 of ſacrifice it ſelf, ſhould be baniſhed out of the world. For tho God do now Chriſt's aſcen- 
ate ſacrifice, whether it be heatheniſh or jewiſh, ſo that we cannot have the ſame eee 
things which they had, but with impiety; yet unleſs there be ſome greater let than the the nne 
only evacuation of the law of Moſes, the names themſelves may (J hope) be retained whereby they | 
without ſin, in reſpe& of that proportion, which things eſtabliſhed by our Saviour have — 
unto them which by him are 57 ated. And fo thro- out all the writings of the antient ciſe chat un- 
fathers, we ſee that the words which were, do continue; the only difference is, that Body dmc. 
whereas before they had a literal, they now have a metaphorical uſe; and are as ſo many be otherwiſe 
notes of remembrance unto us, that what they did ſignify in the letter, is accompliſhed taken, than in 
in the truth. And as no man can deprive the church of this liberty, to uſe names where- . l fart. 
unto the law was accuſtomed ; ſo neither are we generally forbidden the uſe of things 
which the law hath, tho it neither command us any particularity, as it did the Jews a 
| t number, 
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naupmber, and che weightieſt which it did command them axe unto us in the goſpel prohi- 
Fe 3s thro ſimp a Pepe did urge uniyerſal and perpetual ob- 


x x 
. 
4 


rſt, we have ſpoken already. Againſt jewiſh he- 


C. I „ga. Uſed to ſend, muſt not be received, nor holidays ſolemnized in their company. Again. 
IC. l. 3 5. 176. From the Fews, men ought not to receive their unleavened [bread] nor to communicate 
with their impieties. Which council was afterwards indeed confirmed by the ſixth ge- 
neral council. But what was the true ſenſe or meaning both of the one, and the other ? 
Were chriſtians here forbidden to communicate in unleavened bread becauſe the Jews 
did ſo, being enemies of the church? He which attentively ſhall weigh the words, 
will ſuſpect that they rather forbid communion with Jews than imitation of them; 
| much more, if with theſe two decrees be compared a third in the council of Conſtanti- 
Concil. Con- nople Let no man, either of the clergy or laity eat the unleavened of the Fews, nor 
Vantinop. . enter into any familiarity with them, nor fend for them in ſickneſs, nor take phyſick 
rap. l. at their hands, nor as much as go into the bath with them. If any do otherwiſe, be- 
ing a clergy-man, let him be depoſed ; if being a lay-perſon, let excommunication be 
hts aui. If theſe canons were any argument, that they which made them did 
utterly condemn ſimilitude between the chriſtians and Jews in things indifferent apper- 
taining unto religion, either becauſe the Jews were enemies unto the church, or elle for 
that their ceremonies were abrogated ; theſe reaſons had been as ſtrong and effectual 
againſt their keeping the feaſt of Eaſter on the ſame day the Jews kept theirs, and not 
according to the cuſtom of the weſt church. For ſo they did from the firſt beginning 
till Conſtantine's time. For in theſe two things the caſt and weſt churches did inter- 
changeably both confront the Jews, and concur with them; the weſt church uſing un- 
leavened bread as the Jews in their paſſover did, but differing from them in the day 
whereon they kept the feaſt of Eaſter; contrariwiſe, the = church celebrating the 

feaſt of Eaſter on the ſame day with the Jews, but not uſing the ſame kind of bread 
which they did. Now if ſo be the eaſt church in uſing leayened bread had done well, 
either for that the Jews were enemies to the church, or becauſe jewiſh ceremonies were 
abrogated ; how ſhould we think but that Victor the biſhop of Rome (whom all judi- 
cious men do in that behalf diſallow) did well to be ſo vehement and fierce in drawing 
them to the like diſſimilitude for the feaſt of Eaſter? Again, if the weſt churches 
had in either of thoſe two reſpects affected diſſimilitude with the Jews in the feaſt: of 
Eaſter, what reaſon had they to draw the eaſtern church here unto them, which reaſon 
did not enforce them to frame themſelyes unto it in the ceremony of leavened. bread ? 
Difference in rites ſhould breed no controverſy between one church and another ; 
but if controverſy be once bred, it muſt be ended. The feaſt of Eaſter being there- 
fore litigious in the days of was punt who honoured of all other churches moſt the 
church of Rome; which church was the mother, from whoſe breaſts he had drawn 

that food which gave him nouriſhment to eternal life; ſith agreement was neceſſary, 
and yet impoſſible, unleſs the one part were yielded unto ; his defire was that of the 
two, the eaſtern church ſhould rather yield. And to this end he uſeth ſundry perſuaſive 
ſpeeches. When Stephen biſhop of Name, going about to ſhew what the catholick 
church ſhould do, had alledged what the, hereticks themſelves did, namely, that they 
received ſuch as came unto them, and offered not to baptize them anew ; faint Syrian 
being of a contrary mind to him about the matter at that time in queſtion, which 
was, Whether hereticks converted ought to be rebaptixed, yea or no; anſwered the alle- 

Cypr. ad pomp. gation of pope Stephen with exceeding great ſtomach, ſaying, To this degree of wretch- 
pac hay £4neſs, the church of God and ſpouſe of Chriſt is now come, that her ways jhe frameth 
1 example of hereticks ;. that to celebrate the ſacraments, which heavenly in- 
ftruttion hath delivered, light it ſelf doth borrow from darkneſs, and chriſtians 40 
that which antichriſts do. Now, albeit Conſtantine have done that to further a better 
cauſe, which Cyprian did to countenance a worle, namely, the,rebaptization, of here- 
ticks ; and have taken advantage at the odiouſneſs of the Jews, as Cyprian of here. 
ticks, becauſe the caſtern church kept their fealt of Eaſter always the fourteenth ol 

| * 
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the month as the Jews did, what day of the week ſoevet it fell; or howſoever Conſtantine 
did take occaſion in the handling of that cauſe, to ſay, * It is unworthy to have any thing gaſt. bit.. . 
commom with that ſpiteful nation of the Fews'; ſhall every motive or argument uſed in c. 21. plrique 
ſuch kind of conferences, be made a rule for others ſtill to conclude the like by, concerning * 4/4 minere 


| Tr antiquitus 14. 
all things of like nature, when as probable inducements may lead them to the contrary ? 45 e 
Let both this and other allegations ſuitable unto it ceaſe to bark any longer idly againſt Hege die 
| |  ſabbatt habit 
5 hoc feſtum ob- 
| 715 + bo \ ſervarunt. 
Quod dum faciebant cum allis qui aliam rationem in eodem feſto agendo ſequebantur, uſque eo nequaquam diſſenſerunt, quoad Victor epiſcopus Ro- 
manus ſupra modum iracundia inflammatus, omnes in A IT 4 erant e appellati, excommunicaverit. O oe faftum, 
jrenaus epiſcopus Lugduni in Viftorem per epiſtolam graviter invettus eff, Euſeb. de vita Conſtant. lib, 3. cap. 17. Quid preſtabilius, quidve 
auguſtius eſſe poterat, quam ut hoc feſium per quod ſpem immortalitatis nobis oftentatam habemus, uno modo e ratione apud omnes integre Joes 
que obſervaretur ? Ac primum omnium dignum plant videbatur ut ritum & conſuetudinem imitantes Jud aorum (qui quoniam ſuas ipſorum 
manus immani ſcelere polluerunt, merito, ut ſeeleſtos decet, caco animorum errore tenentur irretiti) iſtud feſtum ſanckiſſimum ageremus. In noſ- 
tra enim ſitum eſt poteſtate ut, illorum more rejecto, veriore ac magis ſincero inſtituto (quod quidem uſque à prima paſſionis dis habtenus recoluimus) 
hujus feli celebrationem ad poſterorum ſeculorum memoriam propagemus. Nihil igitur ſit nobis cum Judæorum turba, omnium odioſa maxime. 


that truth, the courſe and paſſage whereof it is not in them to hinder; | 


12. But the weightieſt exception, and of all the moſt worthy to be reſpected, is a- Their —_ 
ainſt ſuch kind of ceremonies, as have been ſo groſly and ſhamefully abuſed in the church ſuch Eremo- 
of Rome, that where they remain they are ſcandalous, yea, they cannot chuſe but be nies as have 
ſtumbling blocks, and grie vous cauſes of offence. Concerning this point therefore we are pen 4ouied, 
firſt to note, what properly it is to be ſcandalous or offenſive. Secondly, what kind of of Rome, and 
ceremonies are ſuch. And thirdly, when they are neceſſarily for remedy thereof to be are faidin thac 
taken away, and when not. The common conceit of the vulgar ſort is, Whenſoever they (2410. 
ſee any thing which they miſlike and are angry at, to think that every ſuch thing is ſcan- | 
dalous, and that themſelves in this caſe are the men concerning whom our Saviour ſpake 
in ſo fearful a manner, ſaying, J/hoſoever ſhall ſeandalize or offend any one of theſe little Marth. 18. 6. 
ones which believe in me, (that is, as they conſtrue it, whoſoever ſhall anger the mean- 
eſt and ſimpleſt artiſan which carrieth a good mind, by not removing out of the church 
ſuch rites and ceremonies as diſpleaſe him) better he were drowned in the bottom of the 
fea. But hard were the caſe of the church of Chriſt, if this were to ſcandalize. Men 
are ſcandalized when they are moved, led and provoked unto ſin. At good things evil 
men may take occaſion to do evil; and ſo Chriſt himſelf was a rock of offence in [/7 ae, 1 Pet. 2. 8. 
they taking occaſion at his poor eſtate and at the ignominy of his croſs to think him un- 
worthy the name of that great and glorious Meſſiah, whom the 5 "am deſcribe in ſuch 
ample and ſtately terms. But that which we therefore term offenſive, becaule it invi- 
teth men to offend, and by a dumb kind of proyocation, encourageth, moyeth, or any 
way leadeth unto fin, muſt of neceſſity be acknowledged actively ſcandalous. Now 
ſome things are ſo even by their very eſſence and nature, ſo that whereſoever they be 
found they are not, neither can be without this force of provocation unto evil; of which 
kind, all examples of ſin and wickedneſs are. Thus David was ſcandalous, in that : Sam. 12. 14. 
bloody act, whereby he cauſed the enemies of God to be blaſphemous : thus the whole Pack. . 25. 
ſtate of 1/rael was ſcandalous, when their publick diſorders cauſed the name of God to be 
ill fpoken of amongſt the nations. It is of this kind that Tertullian meaneth : Offence or Teri. lib. de 
ſtandal, if Ibe not deceived, faith he, is when the example not of a good but of an evil Virgin. veland. 
thing doth ſet men forward unto ſim. Good things can ſtandalize none, ſave only evil 
minds. Good things have no ſcandalizing nature in them. Yet that which is of its 
| own nature either good, or at leaſt not evil, may by ſome accident become, ſcandalous at 
certain times, and in certain places, and to certain men; the open uſe thereof, nevertheleſs, 
being otherwiſe without danger. The very nature of ſome rites: and ceremonies therefore 
is ſcandalous, as it was in a number of thoſe which the manzchees did uſe, and is in all. 
ſuch as the law of God doth forbid. Some are offenſive only thro the agreement of men 
to uſe them unto evil, and not elſe; as the moſt of thoſe things indifferent which the hea--, 
thens did to the ſervice of their falſe gods; which another, in heart, condemning their ido- 
latry, could not do with them in ſhew and token of approbation without being guilty of 
ſcandal given. Ceremonies of this kind, are either deviſed at the firſt SED as the 
eunomian hereticks in diſhonour of the bleſſed Trinity brought in the laying on of wa- 
ter but once, to croſs the cuſtom of the church which in baptiſm. did it thrigę: or elſe 
having had a profitable uſe, they are afterward interpreted and wreſted to the;contrary ; 
as thoſe hereticks which held the Trinity to be three diſtin; not perſons, hut natures, 
abuſed the ceremony of three times laying on water in baptiſm, unto the ſtrengthning of 
their hereſy. The element of water is in baptiſm neceſſary; once to lay it on or twice, 
is indifferent. For which cauſe, Gregory making mention thereof, faith, To dive an in- Eni. ad Lan: 
fant. either thrice or but once in baptiſm, can be no way, a thing reprovable ; ſeeing dium Hip. 
that both in three times waſhing, the Trinity of perſons, and in one the unity of the Go. | 
eee ee ee. © 218 ORE dhe un ; 
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head may be ſignified. So that of theſe two ceremonies, neither being hurtful in ir ſelf 
th may ſerve unto good purpoſe, yet one was deviſed and the other converted unto 
evil. Now whereas in the church of Rome certain ceremonies are ſaid to have been 
ſhamefully abuſed unto evil, as the ceremony of croſſing at baptiſm, of kneeling at the 
euchariſt, of uſing wafer-cakes, and fuch like ; the queſtion is, whether for remedy of 
that evil wherein ſuch ceremonies have been ſcandalous, and 3 may be ſtill unto 
ſome even amongſt our ſelves, whom the preſence and fight of them. may confirm in 
that former error whereto they ſerved in times paſt, they are of neceſſity to be removed. 
Are theſe, or any other ceremonies we have common with the church of Name ſcanda- 
lous and wicked in their very nature? This no man objecteth. Are any ſuch as have 
been polluted from their very birth, and inſtituted, even at the firſt, unto. that thi 
which is evil? That which hath been ordained impiouſly at the firſt, may wear out that 
impiety in tract of time; and then, what doth let, but that the uſe thereof may ſtand 
without offence? The names of our months 
Hom, 11 de Paſch. 1dololatrie conſuetudo in tantum homines occe- and of our days, we are not ignorant from 
covert ue os, Ln, Sort, arus Mari Jevi, Fees 56: whence they came, and with what diſhonour un- 
tarent, e luci tenebrarum nomen imponerent. Beda de ratione temp. tO God they are ſaid to have been deviſed at the 
ca 1 + —_— Fs idem primus eff, ad quem reditur, OO. = firſt. What could be Tous againſt any thin 
| 5 R > Sole ine, 2. 5577 = '3 p Pri e more effectual to ſtir atred, than that whic 
: Mercurio ingenium & 2 8 Pg” 15 5. l. 20 5 vo- 8 the antient fathers in _ caſe ſpeak 2 
aptatem, a Saturno tarditatem. 1d, Hilp, lib. 5. Etymol. cap. 30. et thoſe very names are at this da in uſe 
ws — & Diis, quorum nomina Romani quibuſdam ſyderibus ſacra- chroughour oh flendom withon t dure 95 ſrandal 
to any. Clear and manifeſt it is, that things deviſed by hereticks, yea, deviſed of a ve- 
ry heretical purpoſe, even againſt religion, and at their firſt deviſing worthy to have been 
withſtood, may in time grow meet to be kept; as that cuſtom, the inventers whereof 
were the eunomian hereticks. So that cuſtoms once eſtabliſhed and confirmed by lon 
uſe being preſently without harm, are not in regard of their corrupt original to be held 
ſcandalous. But concerning thoſe our ceremonies which they reckon for moſt popiſh, 
they are not able to avouch that any of them was otherwiſe inſtiruted than unto good ; 
yea, ſo uſed at the firſt. It followeth then, that they all are ſuch as having ſerved to 
good purpoſe, were afterwards converted unto the contrary. And fith it is not ſo much 
as objected againſt us, that we retain together with them the evil wherewith they have 
been infected in the church of Rome; I would demand. who they are whom we icanda- 
lize, by uſing harmleſs things unto that good end for which they were firſt inſtituted. 
Amongſt our ſelves that agree in the approbation of this kind of good uſe, no man will 
ſay, that one of us is offenſive or ſcandalous unto another. As for the favourers of the 
church of Rome, they know how far we herein differ and diſſent from them; which thing 
neither we conceal, and they by their publick writings alſo profeſs daily how much ir 
grieveth them. So that of them there will not many riſe up againſt us, as witneſſes un- 
to the indictment of ſcandal whereby we might be condemned and caſt, as having 
ſtrengthned them in that evil wherewith they pollute themſelves in the uſe of the ſame 
ceremonies. And concerning ſuch as withſtand the church of England herein, and hate 
it becauſe it doth not ſufficiently ſeem to hate Rome; they (I hope) are far enough from 
being by this mean drawn to any kind of popiſh error. The multitude therefore of them, 
unto whom we are ſcandalous thro the uſe of abuſed ceremonies, is not ſo apparent, 
that it can juſtly be ſaid in general of any one fort of men or other, we cauſe them 
to offend. If it be ſo, that now and then ſome few are eſpied, who having been accul- 
tomed heretofore to the rites and ceremonies of the church of Rome, are not ſo ſcoured 
of their former ruſt as to forſake their antient perſuaſion which they have had, howloever 
they frame themſelves to outward obedience of laws and orders; becaufe ſuch may mit- 
conſtrue the meaning of our ceremonies, and fo take them, as tho they were in every ſort 
the fame they have been, ſhall this be thought a reaſon ſufficient whereon to conclude that 
ſome law muſt neceſſarily be made to aboliſh all ſuch ceremonies ? They anſwer, that 
there is no law of God which doth bind us to retain them. And faint Paul's rule is, that 
in thoſe things from which without hurt we may lawfully abſtain, we ſhould frame the 
uſage of our liberty, with regard to the weaknels andimbecillity of our brethren, Where- 
1 Cor. 6. 12. fore unto them which ſtood upon their own defence, ſaying, All things are lawful unto 
me; he replieth, but all things are not expedient in regard of others. All things arc 
clean, all meats are lawful; but evil unto that man thar eateth offenſively. If for thy 
meat's ſake thy brother be grieved, thou walkeſt no longer OMA to charity. Deſ- 
troy not him with thy meat for whom Chriſt died. Diſſolve not for food's ſake the work 
of God. We that are romp, muſt bear the imbecillity of the impotent, and not pleaſe 
eakneſs 


our ſelves. It was a w in the chriſtian _ and a maim of judgment * 


Book IV. FEccttsrasTicanr Porrty, 165 
that they thought the gentiles polluted by the eating of thoſe meats which themſelves 
were afraid to touch for fear of COIN the law of Moſes; yea. hereat theit 
hearts did ſo much riſe, that the apoſtle Had juſt cauſe to fear, leſt they would rather for- 
ſake chriſtianity than endure any fellowſhip with ſuch as made no conſcience of that 
which was unto them abominable. And fot this cauſe mention is made of deſtroying Rom: 14. 
the weak by meats, and of diſſolving the work of God, which was his church, a part of & 15. 1. 
the living ſtones whereof were believing Jews. Now thoſe weak brethren before men- 
tioned are ſaid to be as the Jews were, and our ceremonies which have beeti abuſed 
in the church of Rome, to be as the ſcandalous meats, from which the gentiles are 
exhorted to abſtain in the preſence of Jews for fear of ayerting them from chriſtian 
faith. Therefore as charity did bind them to refrain from that for their brethren's ſake, 
which otherwiſe was lawful enough for them; ſo it bindeth us for our brethren's ſake 
likewiſe, to aboliſh ſuch ceremonies, altho we might lawfully elſe retain them. But be- 
tween theſe two caſes there are great odds. For neither are our weak brethren as the 
Jews, nor the ceremonies which we uſe as the meats which the gentiles uſed. The Jews 
were known to be generally weak in that reſpect ; whereas contrariwiſe the imbecillity of 
ours is not common unto ſo many, that we can take any ſuch certain notice of them. It 

is a chance, if here and there ſome one be found; and therefore ſeeing we may preſume = 
men commonly otherwiſe, there is no_ neceſſity that our practice ſhould frame it {elf by 
that which the apoſtle doth preſcribe to the gentiles. Again, their uſe of meats was not vide Harme- 
like unto our ceremonies ; that being a matter of private action in common life, where 3 220. 
every man was free to order that which himſelf did; but this a publick conſtitution for . 
the ordering of the church: and we are not to look that the church ſhould change her 
publick laws and ordinances, made according to that which is judged ordinarily and com- 
monly fitteſt for the whole, altho it chance that for ſome particular men the ſame be 
found inconvenient, eſpecially when there may be other remedy alſo againſt the ſores of 
particular inconyeniences. In this caſe therefore, where any private harm doth grow, 
we are not to reject inſtruction, as being an unmeet plaiſter to apply unto it; neither 
can we ſay, that he which appointeth teachers for phyſicians in this kind of evil, is, As 
if a man would ſet one to watch a child all day long teſt he ſhould hurt himſelf with a T.c.1.;:$:198- 
knife, whereas by taking away the knife from him, the danger is avoided and the ſer- 
vice of the man better imployed. For a knife may be taken from a child, without depriving 
them of the benefit thereof which have years and diſcretion to uſe it. But the ceremo- 
nies which children do abuſe, if we remove quite and clean, as it is by ſome required 
that we ſhould ; then are they not taken from children only, but from others alſo : which 
is as tho becauſe children may perhaps hurt themſelves with knives, we ſhould conclude, 
that therefore the ule of knives is to be taken quite and clean even from men alſo. Thoſe 
pony ceremonies which they pretend to be ſo ſcandalous, we ſhall in the next book 

ave occaſion more throughly to ſiſt, where other things alfo traduced in the publick du- 
ties of the church whereunto each of theſe appertaineth, are together with theſe to be 
touched, and ſuch reaſons to be examined as have at any time been brought either againſt 
the one or the other. In the mean while, againſt the conveniency of curing ſuch evils 7.c:.;: f. 77. 
by inſtruction, ſtrange it is, that they ſhould object the e of other neceſſary I. is not ſo 
matters wherein preachers may better beſtow their time, than in giving men warning ag ane 
not to abuſe ceremonies. A wonder it is, that they ſhould object this, which have ſo ma- niſter having 
ny years together troubled the church with quarrels concerning theſe things; and are even dg ne 
to this very hour ſo carneſt in them. that if they write or ſpeak publickly but five words, to below his 
one of them is lightly about the dangerous eſtate of the church of England, in reſpect of wa in, ſhould 
abuſed ceremonies. How much happier had it been for this whole church, if they which dey ir ab 
have raiſed contention therein, about the abule of rites and ceremonies, had conſidered ving warning 
in due time that there is indeed ſtore of matters fitter and better a great deal for teachers g et anfing 
to ſpend time and labour in? It is thro their importunate and vehement aſſeverations, which (altho 
more than thro any ſuch experience which we have had of our own, that we are inſorced they were uſed 
to think it poſſible for one or other, now and then at leaſtwiſe, in the prime of the re. 3 2 
formation of our church, to have ſtumbled at ſome kind of ceremonies. Wherein, for profi. 
as much as we are contented to take this upon their credit, and to think it may be; 
ſith alſo, they farther pretend the fame to be ſo dangerous a ſnare to their ſouls that 
are at any time taken therein; they muſt give our teachers leave, fot the ſaving of 
thoſe ſouls (be they never ſo few) to intermingle ſometime with other more neceſſary 
things, admonition concerning theſe not unneceſſary. Wherein they ſhould in reaſon 
more eaſily yield this leave. conſidering that hereunto we ſhall not need to uſe the hun- 
dredth part of that time, which themſelves think very needful to beſtow in making 
molt bitter invect ives againſt the ceremonies of the church. 
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106 EccLESsTAS tical PoL ITT Book IV. 
Our ceremo- 1 3. But to come to the laſt point of all; the church of England is grievouſly charged 


n- Fuer with forgetfulneſs of her duty, which duty had been to frame herſelf unto the pattern of 


againſt,for that : i | | 4 | vx 
ſomechurches, their example that went before her in the work of reformation. (a) For as the churches 


reformed be. / Chriſt ought to be mo 4 unlike the ſynagogue of antichriſt in their indifferent ceremy. 
2 


fore ours, ha . 75 f | : 172 
caſt out thoſe u; ſd they ought to be maſt like one unto another, and for preſervation of unity, to 


things, which have as auch as poſſible may be all the ſame ceremonies. And therefore ſaint Paul, tg 
landing melt eftabliſh this order in the church of Corinth, that they ſhould make their gatherings for 
example to the the poor * the fir "/t day of the ſabbath (which 2 Our fun day) alledgeth his for A d- 
„, /// hoe no ie POS 
a) T. C. I. 1. and ſervants of one family; ſo all churches ſhould uot only have one diet, in that the 
Fi , 53. 247 one pane a alſo NS: as it were, one liveny in uſing the ſame N 
(b) . ot. Thirdly, (c) This rule did the great council of Nice follow, when it ordained, That 
(c) Can. 20. Where certain at the feaſt of pentecoſt did pray kneeling, they ſhould pray flanding : the 
Tho Eamon of reaſon whereof is added, which ts, That one cuſtom ought to be kept thro-out all churches. 
which is here It ir true, That the diverſity of ceremonies ought not to cauſe the churches to diffent 
cited, doth one with another: but yet it maketh moſt to the avoiding of diſſenſion, that there be 
provide againſt 0 gſt them an unity, not only in doctrine, but alſo in ceremonies. (d) And therefore 


kneeling at pots ; 
prayer Sn fm our form of ſervice is to be amended, not only for that it cometh too near that of the pa- 
 daysor for fit- piſſe, but alſo becauſe it is ſo different from that of the reformed churches. Being ask- 


3 any ed to what churches ours ſhould conform it ſelf? and why other reformed churches ſhould 
day, and not not as well frame themſelves to ours? their anſwer is, That if there be any ceremonies 
rene of which we have better than others, they ought to frame themſelves to us; if they have 
ly. better than we, then we ought to frame our ſebves to them. if the ceremonies be alike com. 
(d) 9. Jg Hodious, the latter churches ſhould conform themſelves to the firſt, as the younger 
000 Rom. ig. daughter to the elder. (e) For as ſaint Paul in the members, where all other things 

are equal, noteth it for a mark of honour above the reſt, that one is called before ano. 


3. 7- 

(F) 1 cor. 14. Ther N the goſpel; ſo is it, for the ſame cauſe, among ſt the churches. (f) Aud in this 
37. reſpect he pincheth the Corinths, that not being the firſt which received the goſpel, yes 
| they would have their ſeveral manners from other churches. Moreover, where the ce- 
remonies are alike commodious, the fewer ought to conform themſelues unto the more. 
For as much therefore as all the churches (ſo far as they know which plead after this 

manner) of our confeſſion in doctrine, agree in the ads gu of divers things which we 
retain ; our church ought either to ſhew that they have done evil, or elſe ſhe ts found to be 
in fault that doth not conform herſelf in that, which ſhe cannot deny to be well abrogated. 
In this axiom, that preſervation of peace and unity amongſt chriſtian churches ſhould 
be by all good means procured, we join moſt willingly and gladly with them. Neither 
deny we, but that, to the avoiding of diſſenſion, it availeth much, that there be amongſt 
them an unity as well in ceremonies as in doctrine. The only doubt is, about the man- 
ner of their unity ; how far churches are bound to be uniform in their ceremonies, and 
what way they ought to take for that purpoſe. Touching the one, the rule which they 

have ſet down, is, That in ceremonies indifferent, all churches ought to be one of them 
unto another as like as poſſibly they may be. Which poſſibly, we cannot otherwiſe con- 

ſtrue, than that it doth require them to be, eyen as like as they may be without break- 

ing any poſitive ordinance of God. For the ceremonies whereof we ſpeak, _ man- 

ter of poſitive law, they are indifferent, if God have neither himſelf commanded nor 

forbidden them, but left them unto the church's diſcretion : ſo that if as great uniformity 

be required as is poſſible in theſe things, ſeeing that the law of God forbiddeth not any 

one of them; it followeth, that from the greateſt unto the leaſt, they muſt be in every 

chriſtian church the ſame, except mere impoſſibility of ſo having it be the hindrance. To 

us this opinion ſeemeth over extreme and violent : we rather incline to think it a juſt and 
reaſonable cauſe for any church, the ſtate whereof is free and independent, if in theſe 

things it differ from other churches only for that it doth not judge it ſo fit and expedient 

to be framed therein by the pattern of their example, as to be otherwiſe framed than 

they. That of Gregory unto Leander, is a charitable ſpeech, and a peaceable ; In nna 

fide nil officit eccleſiu ſanctæ conſuetudo diverſa. Where the faith of the holy church 

ir one, a difference in cuſtoms of the church doth no harm. That of faint Auguſtine to 
Caſſulamus, is ſomewhat particular, and toucheth what kind of ceremonies they are, 
wherein one church may vary from the example of another without hurt. Let the faith of 
the whole church, how wide ſoever it hath ſpread it ſelf, be always one, altho the unity of 

belief be famous for variety of certain ordinances, whereby that which is rightly believed 

Reſpon. ad fuffereth no kind of let or impediment. Calvin goeth further, As concerning rites in 
* particular, let the ſentence of Auguſtine take place, which leaveth it free unto all 
churches to receive their own cuſtom. Tea, ſometime it profiteth, and is * 


* 


. 
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rn fay this, they ſay juſt nothing. For how ſhould any church like to be urged of du- 


ty by ſuch as have no authority or power over it. unto thoſe things which being indif· 


of ceremonies uniformity, unleſs impoſſibility hinder it. For n whereof, it is not 
enough to alledge what faint Paul did about the matter of collections, or what noble- 
men do in the liveries of their ſervants, or what the council of Nice did for ftanding 
in time of prayer on certain days; becauſe, rho faint Paul did will them of the church 
of Corinth (a), every man to lay up ſomewhat 22515 
by him upon the ſunday 3 and to reſer ve it in this order in the church of Corinth, that they ſnhould make their ga- 
ſtore till himſelf did come thither to ſend it to therings for the poor upon the firſt day of the ſabbath (which is our 


P 


the church of Jeruſalem for relief of the poor diner) alledgeth this for a reaſon, that he had ſo ordained in 
there; ſignifying withal, that he had taken te „ 
like order with the churches of Galatia; yet the reaſon which he yieldeth of this order 

taken, both in the one place and the other, ſheweth the leaſt part of his meaning to have 

been that whereunto his words are writhed. Concerning collection for the ſaints (he 1 Cor, 16 1, 
meaneth them of 7 as I have given order to the church of Galatia, fo likewiſe 

do ye (faith the apoſtle) that ig, in every firſt day of the week, let each of you lay aſide 

by himſelf, and reſerve according to that whith God hath bleſſed him with ; that when 

7 come, collections be not then to male; and that when I am come, whom ye ſhall 

chuſe, them I may forthwith ſend away by tettexs, to carry your beneficence unto Jeru- 

ſalem. Out of which words to conclude the duty of uniformity thro-out all churches, 

in all manner of indifferent ceremonies will be very hard, and therefore beſt to give it 

over. But perhaps they are by ſo much the more loth to forſake this argument, for that 

it hath, tho nothing elſe, yet the name of ſcripture to give it ſome kind of countenance 


more than the pretext of livery- coats afforded them. For. neither is it any man's duty to 7:c.1.;. 3.13. 


clothe all his children or all his ſervants with one weed, nor theirs to clothe themſelves e 1 
ſo, if it were left to their own judgments, as theſe ceremonies are leſt of God to the one func 


judgment of the church. And Kong churches are rather in this caſe like divers families, and ſervants 


than like divers ſervants of one family, becauſe every church, the ſtate whereof is inde- * * _— | 
pendent upon any other, hath authority to appoint orders for it ſelf in rs indiffe- all the 
a 


rent; therefore of the two we may rather infer, That as one family is not 
oy to be clothed: in fryers-grey for that another doth wear clay colour, ſo neither dd in gore 
are all churches bound to the ſelf- ſame indifferent ceremonies which it liketh ſundry to they have one 
uſe. As for that canon in the council of Nice, let them but read it and weigh it well, Wend, but al 
The antient uſe of the church thro- out all chriſtendom was, for fifty days after eaſter were one l. 
(which fifty days were called pertecoſt, tho moſt commonly the laſt day of them, very, in uſing 
which is whit/imday, be ſo called) in like fort on all the ſundays thro-out the whole tame << 
year their manner was to ſtand at prayer; whereupon their meetings unto that purpoſe ; 
on thoſe days had the name of ſtations given them. Of which cuſtom Tertullian ſpeak- EC. U. 15; 
: . : . . | 3 This rule did 
eth in this wiſe; It is not with us thought fit either to faſt on the Lord's day, or to che great 
Pray kneeling. The ſame immunity from faſting and kneeling we keep all the time which council of 
is between the feaſts of eaſter and pentecoſt. This being therefore an order generally . follow, 
received in the church; when ſome began to be ſingular and different from all others, ie, & per 
and that in a ceremony which was. then Judged very convenient for the whole church, en pente- 
even by the whole, thoſe few excepted which brake out of the common pale ; the coun- rms e 


cil of Nice thought good to encloſe them again with the reſt, by a law made in this rare, & jejuni- 


ſort : | ; i | . um ſolvere,&c, 
rt : Becauſe there are certain which will needs kneel at the time of prayer on the g. , meg 


Lord's day, and in the fifty days after eafter ; the holy ſynod judging it meet, that a ti. 
: P 2 


convenient 
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. Lt. p. 133. And therefore faint Paul, to eſtabliſh 


ridged of churches not 
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convenient cuſtom be obſerved thro-our ali churches, hath decreed, That flandilg <6 
make our prayers to the Lord. Whereby ir plainly appeareth, that in things indifferent, 


what the whole church dorh think convenient for the whole, the ſame it any. pa 1 
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wilfully violate, it may be reformed and inrailed again by that general authoric e 
unto each particular is ſubject; and that the ſpirit of ſingularity in a few ought” to give 
place unto publick judgment: chis doth clearly enough appear, but not that all BNA 
churches are bound in every indifferent ceremony to be uniform; becauſe where the Whole 
church hath not tied the parts unto one and the ſame thing, they being therein leſt each 
to their own choice, may either do as others do, or elſe otherwiſe withour any breach 
of duty at all. Cone Rey indifferent things, wherein it hath. been heretofore 
thought good that all chriftian churches ſhould be uniform, the way which they now 
conceive. to bring this to paſs was then never thought' on. For till now it hach been 
judged, that ſeeing the law of God doth not preſcribe all particular ceremonies which the 
church of Chriſt may uſe, and in ſo great variety of them as may be found out, it is not 
poſſible, that the law of nature and reaſon ſhould direct all churches unto the fame things. 
each deliberating by it ſelf what is moſt convenient; the way to eſtabliſh the ſame things 
indifferent thro- out them all muſt needs be the judgment of ſome judicial authority drawn 
into one only ſentence, which may be a rule for every particular to follow. And becauſe 
ſuch authority over all churches, is too much to be granted unto any one mortal man; 
there yet remaineth that which hath been always followed as the beſt, the ſafeſt, the 
moſt ſincere and reaſonable way; namely, the verdict of the whole church orderly ta- 
ken and ſet down in the aſſembly of ſome general council. But to maintain, That all 

chriſtian churches ought for unity's ſake to be uniform in all ceremonies, and then to 

teach that the way of bringing this to paſs, muſt be by mutual imitation, fo that where 

we have better ceremonies than others, they ſhall be bound to follow us, and we them, 

where theirs are better; how ſhould we think it agreeable and conſonant to reaſon ? 

For ſith in things of this nature, there is ſuch variety of particular inducements, where- 

by one church may be led to think that better, which another church led by other 

inducements judgeth to be worſe: (for example, the eaſt church did think it better to 

keep eaſter-day after the manner of the Jews, the weſt church better to do otherwiſe; 

the greek church judgeth it worſe to uſe unleavened bread in the euchariſt, the latin 

church leavened; one church eſteemeth it not ſo good to receive the euchariſt ſitting 

as ſtanding, another church not ſo good ſtanding as ſitting; there being on the one 

fide probable motives, as well as on the other) unleſs they add ſomewhat elſe to define 

more certainly what ceremonies ſhall ſtand for beſt in ſuch ſort, that all churches in 

the world ſhall know them to be the beſt, and ſo know them that there may not re- 

main any queſtion about this point, we are not a whit the nearer for that they have 

hitherto faid. They themſelves, altho refolved in their own judgments what cere- 

monies are beſt, foreſeeing that ſuch as are addicted unto be not all fo clearly and 

ſo incomparably beſt, but others there are, or may be at leaſtwiſe, when all things 

are well . Fray as good; know not which way ſmoothly to rid their hands of 

this matter, without providing ſome more certain rule to be followed for eftabliſh- 

ment of uniformity in ceremonies, When there are divers kinds of equal goodneſs: 

csc, and therefore in this caſe they ſay, That the latter churches, and the fewer, ſhould 
monics be a- conform themſelyes unto the elder, and the moe. Hereupon they conclude, that for as 
like commo- much as all the reformed churches (ſo far as they know) which are of our confeſ- 
dious, 9r.x”” fion in doctrine, have agreed already in the abrogation of divers things which we retain ; 
ſhould con- our church ought either to ſhew that they have done evil, or elſe ſhe is found to be in 

_ them- fault for not conforming her ſelf to thoſe churches, in that which ſhe cannot deny to be 

OY ne Aud in them well abrogated. For the authority of the firſt churches (and thoſe they account 

ain, The to be the firſt in this cauſe which were fir reformed) they bring the compariſon of youn- 
fewer ought ger daughters conforming themſelves in attire to the example of their elder ſſſters; 
themſelves un- Wherein there is juſt as much ſtrength of reaſon, as in the livery- coats before mentioned. 
to the more. Saint Paul, they ſay, noteth it for a mark of ſpecial honour, that Epænetus was the firſt 

Rom. 16. 3. man in all 4chaia which did embrace the chriſtian faith; after the ſame ſort he toucheth 
it alſo as a ſpecial preheminence of Junius and Andronicus, that in chriſtianity they were 

1 Cor. 14. 36. his antients. The Corinthians he pincheth with this demand, Hath the word of God 

| ae? Pr out of you, or hath it lighted on you alone ? But what of all this ? If any man 

ſhould think that alacrity and forwardneſs in good things doth add nothing unto mens 
commendation; the two former ſpeeches of faint Paul might lead him to reform his 
judgment. In like fort to take down the ſtomach of proud conceited men, that glory as 
tho they were able to ſer all others to ſchool, there can be nothing more fit than ſome 


ſuch words as the apoſtle's third ſentence doth contain; wherein he teacheth the chur ch 
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"rinth to know, that there was no ſuch great odds between them and the reſt'@f their 
Wache that they ſhould think themſelves to be gold, and the reſt to be bur copper. 

He therefore uſeth ſpeech unto them to this effect: Men infirutted iu the tube leu 
Jeſus Chrift there both were before you, and are | beſides you in the "world: ;"ye\turher 
are the fountain from which firſt, mor yet the Fives into whith alone thei Hl "bath 
fowed. But altho as Epænetus was the firlt man in all Achaia, ſe Curinih had Been the 
firſt church in the whole world that received Chriſt; che apoſtles doth not thew? that 
in any Kind of things indifferent wharſoever this ſhould haye made cheir example a law 
unto all others. Indeed, the example of fundry' churches for approbation of one thing 
doth ſay much ; but yet fill as having the force of an examplo vnly and nor ef A lan- 
They are effectual to move any church, unlels ſome greater thing de binder; but they 
bind none, no not che they de man): ſaving only when they are cke major! Patt al 4 
general aſſembly, and then their yoices being more in number, mut oer bag their 
judgments who are fewer, becauſe in ſuch the greater Half is the whole. Hut as 
they ſtand: out ſingle, each of them by it ſelf, their number can purehaſe them no ſueh 
authority, that the reſt of the churches being fewer ſhould be thereſore bound te follow 
them, and to relinquiſh as good ceremonies as theirs for theirs. Whereas therefore it is 
concluded out of theſe fo weak premiſes, that the retaining of divers things in the ehureh IC. l. 3 5.183. 
of England, which other reformed churches have caſt out, maſt needs argue that we ae woke 
do not well, unleſs we can ſhew that they have done ill; what needed this wreſt to draw that they have. 
out from us an accuſation of foreign churches ? It is not proved as yet, that if they 8 or 
have done well, our duty is to follow them; and to forſake our own courſe, becauſe it Gd bi in 
differeth from theirs, altho indeed it be as well for us every way, as theirs for them. fault, that 
And if the proofs alledged for confirmarion hereof had been found, 'yet ſeeing they lead at 3 et 
no further than only ro ſhew, thut where we can have no better ceremonies, theirs muſt in chat which 
be taken; as they cannot with modeſty think themſelves to have found out abſolutely ſie cannot de. 
the beſt which the wit of men may devile ; fo liking their own ſomewhat better than - 4:5 aha 
other mens, even becauſe they are their own, they muſt in equity allow us to be =_ ” 

unto them in this affection: which if they do, they eaſe us of that nncourteous burden, 

whereby we are charged, either to condemn them, or elſe to follow them. They grant 

we need not follow them if our own ways already be better. And if our own be bur 

equal, the law of common indulgence alloweth us to think them, at the leaſt, half a 

thought the better becauſe they are our own ; which we may very well do, and never 

draw any indictment at all againſt rheirs, but think commendably even of them alſo. 

14. To leave reformed churches therefore, and their actions, for him to judge of in A declaration 
whoſe fight they are as they are; and our deſire is, that they may even in his ſight be rh 3 
found ſuch, as we ought to endeayour by all means that our own may likewiſe be: forne- church r 
what we are enforced to ſpeak by way of ſimple declaration concerning the proceedings £2:/and, for 
of the church of England in theſe affairs, to the end that men Wick minds are free 775g 
from thoſe partial conſtructions, whereby the only name of difference from ſome othet they are. 
churches is thought cauſe ſufficient to condemn ours, may the better diſcern whethet 
that we have done be reafonable, yea or no. The church of England being to alter het 
received laws concerning ſuch orders, rites and ceremonies, as had been in former times 
an hinderance unto piety and religious ſervice of God, was to enter into conſideration 
firſt, that the change of laws, eſpecially concerning matter of religion, muſt be warily 
proceeded in. Laws, as all other things human, are many times full of imperfection; 
and that which is fuppoſed behoveful unto men, proveth oftentimes moſt pernicious. 
The w i{dom which is learned by tract of time, findeth the laws that have been in for- 
mer ages eſtabliſhed, needful in latter to be abrogared. Befides, that which ſometime is 
expedient doth not always ſo continue; and the number of needlefs laws unabolifhed 
doth weaken the force of them that are neceſſary. But true withal it is, that altera- 
tion, tho it be from worſe to better, hath in it inconveniencies, and thoſe weighty ; 
unleſs it be in ſuch laws as have been made upon ſpecial occaſions, which occaſions ceaſing, 
laws of that kind do abrogate themſelves. But when we abrogate a law, as being I 
made, the whole cauſe for which it was made till remaining ; do we not hetein revoke 
our very own deed, and upbraid our ſelves with folly, yea, all that were makers of it, 
with overſight and with error ? Farther, if it be a law which the cuſtom and conrinua 
practice of many ages or years hath confirmed in the minds of men; to alter it, mi 
needs be troubſeſome and ſcandalous. It amazeth them, it cauſeth them to ſtand in 
doubt whether any thing be, in it ſelf, by nature, either good ot evil; and not all thing: 
rather ſuch as men at this or that time agree to account of them, when they bebe 
even thoſe things diſproved, diſannulled, rejected, which uſe had made in a manner na- 
tural, What haye we 'to induce men nnto the willing obedience and W of 
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108 EcchksIAST ICA Potitry, Book IV 
convenient cuſtom be obſerved thro-out ali churches, hath decreed, That flanding as 
make our prayers to the Lord. Whereby it plainly appeareth, that in toi Tae 
what the whole church doth think convenient for the whole, the ſame if any part do 
wilfully violate, it may be reformed and inrailed again by that general authority where. ' 
unto each particular is ſubject; and that the ſpirit of ſingularity in a few ought to give 

place unto publick judgment: this doth: clearly enough appear, bur not that all Et Gl | 
churches are bound in every indifferent ceremony to beuniform ; becauſe where the whole 
church hath not tied the parts unto one and the ſame thing, they being therein left” each 
to their own choice, may either do as others do, or elſe otherwiſe without any breach 
of duty at all. Concerning thoſe indifferent things, wherein it hath- been heretofore 
thought good that all chrittian churches ſhould be uniform, the way which they now 
conceive. to bring this to paſs was then never thought on. For till now it hach been 
judged, that ſeeing the law of God doth not preſcribe all particular ceremonies which the 
church of Chriſt may uſe, and in ſo great variety of them as may be found out, it is not 
poſſible, that the law of nature and reaſon ſhould direct all churches unto the lame things. 
each deliberating by it ſelf what is moſt convenient; the way to eſtabliſh the ſame things 
indifferent thro-our them all muſt needs be the judgment of ſome judicial authority drawn 
into one only ſentence, which may be a rule for eyery particular to follow. And becauſe 
ſuch authority over all churches, is too much to be granted unto any one mortal man; 
there yet remaineth that which hath been always followed as the beſt, the ſafeſt, the 
moſt ſincere and reaſonable way; namely, the verdict of the whole church orderly ta- 
ken and ſer down in the aſſembly of ſome general council. But to maintain, Thar all 
chriſtian churches ought for unity's ſake to be uniform in all ceremonies, and then to 
teach that the way of bringing this ro paſs, muſt be by mutual imitation, ſo that where 
we have better ceremonies than others, they ſhall be bound to follow us, and we them, 
where theirs are better ; how ſhould we think ir agreeable and conſonant to reafon ? 
For ſith in things of this nature, there is ſuch variety of particular inducements, where- 
by one church may be led to think that better, which another church led by other 
inducements judgeth to be worle : (for example, the eaft church did think it better to 
keep eaſter-day after the manner of the Jews, the weſt church better to do otherwiſe ; 
the greek church judgeth it worſe to uſe unleavened bread in the euchariſt, the latin 
church leavened ; one church eſteemeth it not ſo good to receive the euchariſt ſitting 
as ſtanding, another church not ſo good ſtanding as fitting ; there being on the one 
fide probable motives, as well as on the other) unleſs they add ſomewhat elſe to define 
more certainly what ceremonies ſhall ſtand for beſt in ſuch ſort, that all churches in 
the world ſhall know them to be the beſt, and fo know them that there may not re- 
main any queſtion about this point, we are not a whit the nearer for that they have 
hitherto ſaid. They themſelves, altho reſolved in their own judgments what cere- 
monies are beſt, foreſeeing that ſuch as are addicted unto be not all ſo clearly and 
ſo incomparably beſt, but others there are, or may be at leaſtwiſe, when all things 
are well conſidered, as good; know not which way ſmoothly to rid their hands of 
this matter, without providing ſome more certain rule to be followed for eftabliſh- 
ment of uniformity in ceremonies, when there are divers kinds of equal goodnels : 
1C.-3-/-1%- and therefore in this caſe they ſay, That the latter churches, and the fewer, ſhould 
monies be a. conform themſelves unto the elder, and the moe. Hereupon they conclude, that for as 
like commo- much as all the reformed churches (fo far as they know) which are of our confel- 
_— ſion in doctrine, have agreed already in the abrogation of divers things which we retain ; 
ſhould con- our church ought either to ſhew that they have done evil, or elfe the is found to be in 
2 them- fault for not conforming her ſelf to thoſe churches, in that which ſhe cannot deny to be 
| Felt, cer. And in them well abrogated. For the authority of the firſt churches (and thoſe they account 
ain, The to be the firſt in this cauſe which were fit reformed) they e the compariſon of youn- 
3 ger daughters conforming themſelves in attire to the example of their elder iſters ; 
themſelves un- Wherein there is juſt as much ſtrength of reaſon, as in the livery-coats before mentioned. 
to the more. Saint Paul, they ſay, noteth it for a mark of ſpecial honour, that Epænetus was the firſt 
Rom. 16.5. man in all Achaza which did embrace the chriſtian faith; after the ſame ſort he toucheth 
it alſo as a ſpecial preheminence of Junius and Andronicus, that in chriſtianity they were 
i Cor. 14. 36. his antients. The Corinthians he pincheth with this demand, Hath the word. of God 
12 out of you, or hath it lighted on you alone? But what of all this? If any man 
| ſhould think that alacrity and forwardneſs in good things doth add nothing unto mens 
commendation ; the two former ſpeeches of faint Paul might lead him to reform his 
judgment. In like ſort to take down the ſtomach of proud conceited men, that glory as 
tho they were able to ſer all others to ſchool, there can be nothing more fit than ſome 


| ſuch words as the apoſtle's third ſentence doth contain; wherein he teacheth the chur - 
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Hy inth to know, that chere was no ſuch great odds between them and the r̃eſt of their 
Were that they ſhould think themſelves to be gold, and the reſt ro be bet copper. 

He therefore uſeth ſpeech unto them to this effect: Men inſtrut ted in the tube db 

Fefus Chrift there both were before you, and , in #4 "world ; "yon 

are the fountain from which firſt, nor get the river into which ahne the "word "hark 

fowed. But altho as Epænetus was the firſt man in all Achaia, ſo Corinth had been the 

firſt church in the whole world that received Chriſt; the apoſtles doth not thew: that 

in any kind of thin s indifferent wharfoever this ſhould have made their example à law 

unto all others. Indeed, the example of ſundty churches for approbation of enge thing 

doth ſway much; but yet ſtill as having the force of an examplo onfy and not f law. 

They are effectual to move any church, unleſs ſome greater thing de binder; but they 

bind none, no not tho they be many, ſaving only when they are che major! part of à 

general aſſembly, and then their voices being more in number, muſt over. Way theit 
judgments who are fewer, becauſe in ſuch c the greater half is the whole. But as 

they ſtand out ſingle, each of them by it ſelf, their number can purehaſe them no ſuch 

authority, that the' reſt of the churches being fewer ſhould be therefore bound te foo 

them, and to relinquiſh as good ceremonies as theits for theirs. Whereas therefore it is 

concluded our of theſe ſo weak premiſes, that the retaining of divers things in the ehurch 7c: U.; 5.183. 
of England, which other reformed churches have caſt out, muſt needs argue that we 2 rg ng 
do not well, unleſs we can ſhew that they have done ill; what needed this Wreſt to draw that they have 
out from us an accuſation of foreign churches ? It is not proyed as yet, that if they {22 evil; or 
have done well, our duty is to follow them; and to forſake our own courſe, becauſe it found c be in 
differeth from theirs, altho indeed ir be as well for us every way, as theits for them. fault, that 
And if the proofs alledged for confirmarion hereof had been found, yet ſeeing they lead fo hen 007 
no further than only to ſhew, thut where we can have no better ceremonies, theirs muſt in that which 
be taken ; as they cannot with modeſty think themſelves to have found out abſolutely ſe cannot de- 
the beſt which he wit of men may devile ; ſo liking their own ſomewhat better than 3 8 
other mens, even becauſe they are their own, they muſt in equity allow us to be like | 
unto them in this affection: which if they do, they eaſe us of that uncourteous burden, 

whereby we are charged, either to condemn them, or elle to follow them. They grant 

we need not follow them if our own ways already be better. And if our own-be bur 

equal, the law of common indulgence alloweth us to think them, at the leaſt, half a 

thought the better becauſe they are our own ; which we may very well do, and never 

draw any indictment at all againſt rheirs, but think commendably even of them alfo. 

14. To leave reformed churches therefore, and their actions, for him to judge of in 4 declaration 
whole fight they are as they are; and our deſire is, that they may even in his ſight be . a nM 
found ſuch, as we ought to endeayour by all means that our own may likewiſe be: ſome- church of 
what we are enforced to ſpeak by way of ſimple declaration concerning the proceedings elend, for 
of the church of England in theſe affairs, to the end that men whoſe minds are free „ itmenc 
from thoſe partial conſtructions, whereby the only name of difference from ſome other they are 
churches is thought cauſe fufficient to condemn ours, may the better diſcern whethet 
that we have done be reafonable, yea or no. The church of England being to alter her 
received laws concerning ſuch orders, rites and ceremonies, as had been in former times 
an hinderance unto piety and religious ſervice of God, was to enter into conſideration 
firſt, that the change of laws, eſpecially concerning matter of religion, muſt be witily 
proceeded in. Laws, as all other things human, are many times full of imperfection; 
and that which is fuppoſed behoveful unto men, proveth oftentimes moſt pernicious. 

The wiſdom which is learned by tract of time, findeth the laws that have been in for- 
mer ages eſtabliſhed, needful in latter to be abrogated. Beſides, that which ſometime is 
expedient doth not always ſo continue; and the number of needlefs laws unabolithed 
doth weaken the force of them that are neceſſary. But true withal it is, that altera- 
tion, tho it be from worſe to better, hath in it inconveniencies, and thoſe weighty ; 
unleſs it be in ſuch laws as have been made upon ſpecial occaſions, which occaſions ceafin 
laws of that kind do abrogate themſelves. But when we abrogate a law, as being 1 
made, the-whole cauſe for which it was made ſtill remaining ; do we not hetein revoke 
our very own deed, and upbraid our ſelves with folly, yea, all that were makers of ir, 
with overſight and with error ? Farther, if it be a law which the cuſtom and continua 
practice of * ages or years hath confirmed in the minds of men; to alter it, m 
needs be troublefome and ſcandalous. It amazeth them, it cauſeth them to ſtand in 
doubt whether any thing be, in it ſelf, by nature, either good ot evil; and not all thin 
rather ſuch as men at this or that time agree to account of them, when they behofs 
even thoſe things diſproved, diſannulled, rejected, which uſe had made in a manner na- 
tural. What have we to induce men nnto the willing obedience and obſeryation of 
laws, 
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laws, but the weight of ſo many mens judgments as have with deliberate advice aſſented 
thereunto; the weight of that long experience which; the world hath had thereof with 

conſent and good liking ? So that to change any ſuch law, muſt needs with the common 

ſort. impair . and weaken the force of thoſe grounds whereby all laws are made effectual. 
Notwithſtanding, we do not deny alteration of laws to be ſometimes a thing neceſſary ; 

as when they are unnarural, or impious, or otherwiſe hurtful unto the public commu- 

nity of men, and againſt that good for which human ſocieties were inf ituted. When 

the apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour were ordained to alter the laws of heatheniſh re- 

ligion receiyed throughout the whole world, choſen; I grant, they were (Paul excepted) 

the reſt ignorant, poor, ſimple, unſchooled altogether, and unlettered men; howbeit, 
extraordinarily endued with . ghoſtly wiſdom from above, before they ever undertook 

this enterpriſe ;; yea, their authority confirmed by miracle, to the end it might plainly 

appear that cba Were the Lord's ambaſſadors, unto whoſe ſovereign power for all fleſ} 

to ſtopp, for all the kingdoms of the earth to yield themſelves willingly: conformable 

in whatſoever ſhould. be required, it was their duty. In this caſe therefore, their op- 

poſitions in maintenance of publick ſuperſtition againſt apoſtolick endeayours, as that 

they might not condemn the ways of their antient predeceſſors, that they muſt keep 
 religiones traditas; the tights which from age to age had deſcended, that the ceremo- 

- nies of religion had been ever accounted by ſo much holier as elder ; theſe and the like 
allegations, in this'caſe, were vain and frivolous. Not to ſtay longer therefore in ſpeech 
concerning this point, we will conclude, that as the change of ſuch laws, as, have been 

ſpecified, is neceſſary, ſo the evidence that they are ſuch, muſt be great. If we have 

neither voice from heaven that ſo pronounceth of them; neither ſentence of men 

grounded upon ſuch manifeſt and clear proof, that they in whoſe hands it is to alter 

them, may likewiſe infallibly even in heart and conſcience judge them ſo; upon neceſſity 

to urge alteration, is to trouble and diſturb without neceſſity, As for arbitrary alte- 

rations, when laws of themſelves not ſimply bad or unmeet, are changed for better 

and more expedient, if the benefit of that which is newly better deviſed be but, ſmall, 

ſith the cuſtom of caſineſs to alter and change is ſo evil, no. doubt, but to bear a to- 

 lerable fore, is better than to venture on a dangerous remedy. Which being generally 

thought upon as a matter that touched nearly their whole enterpriſe, whereas change 

was. notwithſtanding concluded neceſſary in regard of the great hurt which the church 

did receive by a number of things then in uſe, whereupon a great deal of that which 

had been was now to be taken away and removed out of the church; yet ſith there 

are divers ways of abrogating things eſtabliſhed, they ſaw it beſt to cut off preſently 

ſuch things as might in that ſort be extinguiſhed without danger, leaving the reſt to be 
aboliſhed by diſuſage thro tract of time. And as this was done for the manner of abro- 

gation ; fo touching the ſtint or meaſure thereof, rites and ceremonies and other exter- 

nal things of like nature being hurtful unto the church, either in reſpect of their qua- 

liry, or in regard of their number ; in the former, there could be no doubt or difficulty 

what ſhould be done ; their deliberation in the latter was more hard. And therefore in 

as much as they did reſolve to remove only ſuch things of that kind as the church might 

beſt ſpare, retaining the reſidue ; their whole counſel is in this point utterly condemned, 

as having cither proceeded from the blindneſs of thoſe times, or from negligence, or 

from deſire of honour and glory, or from an erroneous opinion, that ſuch things might 

| be tolerated for a while ; or if it did proceed (as they which would ſeem moſt fayou- 
7.C.1.2. p.29, Table, are content to think it poſſible) from a purpoſe, partly the eaſilier to draw pa- 
it ny well piſis unto the goſpel, by beeping ſo many orders {till the ſame with theirs, and partly to 
pole was by vedeem peace thereby, the breach whereof they mages fear would enſue: upon more 

that temper of horow alteration ; or howloever it came to paſs, the thing they did is judged evil. 

popiſh cere- But ſuch is the lot of all that deal in publick affairs, whether of church or conmon-wealth, 

2 pre” a that which men liſt to ſurmiſe of their doings be it good or ill, they muſt before-hand 

pard the eaſi- patiently arm their minds to endure. Wherefore to let go private ſurmiſes, whereby 

= 1 the thing in it ſelf is not made either better or worſe; if juſt and allowable reaſons 

che goſpel, Gr. might lead them to do as they did, then are all theſe cenſures fruſtrate, Touching ceremo- 
parily to re- nies harmleſs therefore in themſelves, and hurtful only in reſpect of number; was it 
chere, amiſs to decree, that thoſe things which were leaſt needful and newlieſt come, ſhould 

be the firſt that were taken away; as in the abrogating of a number of ſaints days, and 


of other the like cuſtoms, it appeareth they did, till afterwards the form of common- 
reed upon, catechilms 


prayer being perfected, articles of ſound religion and diſcipline | | 
framed for the needful inſtruction of youth, churches purged of things that indeed were 
burdenſome to the people, or to the ft 
at the length unto that wherein now we 
rin: f 


mplc offenſive and ſcandalous, all was brought 


and? Or was it amiſs, that having this way 
re: | eaſed 
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the church, as they thought of ſuperfluity, they wetit on till they had plucked up 

rg hold things alſo Ubich had taken a great deal ſtronger and deeper root; thoſe 

things, which to abrogate without conſtraint of manifeſt harm thereby arifing, had been 

to alter unneceſſarily (in their judgments) the antient received cuſtom of tlie whole 

church, the — practice of the people of God, thoſe very decrees of our fa- 

thers, which were not only ſer down by agreement of general councils, but had accord- 

ingly been put in ure, ea ſo continued in uſe till that very time preſent ? True it is, 

that neither councils nor cuſtoms, be they never ſo antient and ſo genetal, can fer the 

church from taking away that thing which is hurtful to be retained. Where things have 

been inſtituted, which being convenient and good at the firſt, do afterward in proceſs of 

time wax otherwiſe ; we make no doubt but they may be altered, yea, tho councils 

or cuſtoms general have received them. And therefore it is but a needleſs kind of op- 

poſition which they make, who thus _— F in thoſe den, tage ee are not expreſſed T.C.!.;. p. 30. 

zn the ſeripture, that is to be obſerve of the church, WHIC ) 2s the cuſtom of the pen- 

ple of God, and decree of our fore-fathers ; then how can theſe things at any time be 

varied, which heretofore have been once ordained in ſich ſort ? Whereto we ſay, that 

things ſo ordained are to be kept, howbeit not neceſſarily, any longer than till there 

grow ſome urgent cauſe to ordain the contrary. For there is not any poſitive law of 

men, whether it be general or particular, received by formal expreſs eonſent, as in 

councils ; or by ſecret approbation, as in cuſtom ir cometh to paſs; bur the ſame may 

be taken away if occaſion ſerve. Even as we all know, that many things generally 

kept heretofore, are now in like fort generally unkept and aboliſhed every Where; not- 

withſtanding till ſuch things be aboliſhed, what exception can there be taken againſt 

the judgment of St. Auguſtine, who faith, That of things harmleſs, whatſoever there Auguſt. Fpift 

is which the whole church doth obſerve throughout the world, to argue for any man's 118. 

immunity from obſerving the ſame, it were a point of moſt iiſolent madneſ3? And 

ſurely, odious it muſt needs have been for one chriſtian church to aboliſh thar which 

all had received and held for the ſpace of many ages, and that without any detriment 

unto religion ſo manifeſt and ſo great, as might in the eyes of unpartial men appear ſuf- 

ficient to clear them from all blame of raſh and inconſiderate proceeding, if in fervor of 

zeal they had removed ſuch things. Whereas contrariwiſe, fo reaſonable moderation 

herein uſed, hath freed us from being deſervedly ſubject unto that bitter kind of obloquy, 

whereby as the church of Nome doth under the colour of love towards thoſe things 

which be harmleſs, maintain extremely moſt hurtful corruptions ; ſo we peradventure 

might be upbraided, that under colour of hatred towards thoſe things that are corrupt, 

we are on the other ſide as extreme even againſt moſt harmleſs ordinances ; and as they 

are obſtinate to retain that, which no man of any conſcience is able well to defend, 

ſo we might be reckoned fierce and violent to tear away that, which if our own mouths 

did condemn, our conſciences would ſtorm and repine thereat. The Romans having TC. 1.14131, 

baniſhed Tarquinius the proud, and taken a ſolemn oath that they never would permit dri = 

any man more to reign, could not herewith content themſelves, or think that tyranny fate for us to 

was throughly extinguiſhed, till they had driven one of their conſuls to depart the conan our | 

city, againſt whom they found not in the world what to object, ſaving only that his remonies to 

name was Tarquin, and that the common-wealth could not ſeem to have recoyered the T, 

perfect freedom as long as a man of ſo dangerous a name was left remaining. For the „tate we 

church of England to have done the like, in caſting out papal tyranny and ſuperſtition, the papiſts 

to have ſhewed greater willingneſs of accepting the very ceremonies of the Tyrf, which are ſo 

Chriſt's profeſſed enemy, than of the moſt indifferent things which the church of Rome 

approveth ; to have left not ſo much as the names which the church of Rome doth give 

unto things innocent ; to have rejected whatſoever that church doth make account of, be 

it never ſo harmleſs in it ſelf, and of never ſo antient continuance, without any other 

crime to charge it with, than only that it hath been the hap thereof to be uſed by the 

church of Rome, and not to be commanded in the word of God : this kind of pro- 

ceeding might happily have pleaſed ſome few men, who having begun ſuch a courſe them- 


lelves, muſt needs be glad to ſee their example followed by us. But the Almighty which 
giveth wiſdom, and inſpireth with right underſtanding whomſoever it pleaſeth him, he 
foreſeeing that which man's wit had never been able to reach unto ; namely, what trage- 
dies the attempt of ſo extreme alteration would raiſe in ſome parts of the chriſtian world. 
did for the ns; good of his church (as we cannot chuſe but interpret it) uſe the bri- 
dle of his provident reſtraining hand to ſtay thoſe eager affections in ſome, and to ſettle 
their reſolution upon a courſe more calm and moderate : leſt as in other moſt ample and 
heretofore moſt ouriſhing dominions it hath ſince fall'n out; ſo likewiſe, if in ours it had 
come to paſs, that the adverſe part being enraged, and betaking it ſelf to tuch practices 


as 
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as men are commonly wont to embrace when they behold things brought to deſperate ex- 
tremities, and no hope left to ſee any other end than only the utter oppreſſion and clean 
| extinguiſhment of one ſide; by this means chriſtendom flaming in all parts of greateſt im- 
portance at once, they all had wanted that comfort and mutual relief. whereby they are 
now for the time ſuſtained (and not the leaſt by this our church which they ſo much im- 
peach) till mutual combuſtions, bloodſheds and waſtes (becauſe no other inducements 
will ſerve) may enforce them thro very faintneſs, after the experience of ſo endleſs 
miſeries, to enter on all ſides at the length into ſome ſuch conſultation as may tend to the 
beſt re-eſtabliſhment of the whole church of Jeſus Chriſt. To the fingular good whereof 
it cannot but ſerve as a profitable direction, to teach men what is moſt likely to prove 
available, when they ſhall quietly conſider the trial that hath been thus long had of both 
kinds of reformation ; as well this moderate kind which the church of England hath ta- 
ken, as that other more extreme and 1 which certain churches elſewhere have 
better liked. In the mean while it may be, that ſuſpence of judgment and exerciſe of 
charity were ſafer and ſeemlier for chriſtian men, than the hot purſuit of theſe contro- 
verſies, wherein they that are more fervent to diſpute be not always the moſt able to de- 
termine. But who are on his fide, and who againſt him, our Lord in his good time ſhall 
reveal. And ſith thus far we have proceeded in opening the things that have been done, 
let not the principal doers themſelves be forgotten. When the ruins of the houſe of God 
(that houſe which conſiſting of religious ſouls, is moſt immediately the precious temple 
of the Holy Ghoſt) were become not in his ſight alone, but in the eyes of the whole 
world ſo exceeding great, that very ſuperſtition began even to feel it ſelf too far grown; 
the firſt that with us made way to repair the decays thereof, by beheading ſuperſtition, 
was king Henry the eighth; the fon and ſucceſſor of which famous king, as we know, 
was Edward the faint; in whom (for ſo by the event we may gather) it pleaſed God 
righteous and juſt to let England ſee, what a bleſſing fin and iniquity would not ſuffer it 
to enjoy. Howbeit, that which the wiſeman hath laid concerning Enoch (whoſe days 
were, tho many in reſpe& of ours, yet ſcarce as three to nine in compariſon of theirs 
with whom he lived) the fame to that admirable child moſt worthily may be applied, 
Tho he departed this world ſoon, yet fulfilled he much time. But what enſued ? that 
work which the one in ſuch ſort had began, and the other ſo far proceeded in, was in 
ſhort fpace ſo overthrown, as if almoſt it had never been: till ſuch time as that God, 
whoſe property is to ſhew his mercies then greateſt when they are neareſt to be utterly 
deſpaired of, cauſed in the depth of diſcomfort and darkneſs a moſt glorious ſtar to arile, 
and on her head ſettled the crown ; whom himſelf had _ as a lamb from the ſlaughter 
of thoſe bloody times, that the experience of his goodneſs in her own deliverance might 
cauſe her merciful diſpoſition to take ſo much the more delight in ſaving others whom 
the like neceſſity ſhould preſs. What in this behalf hath been done towards nations 
abroad, the parts of e ee moſt afflicted can beſt teſtify. That which eſpecially 
concerneth our ſelves in the preſent matter we treat of is, the ſtate of reformed reli- 
gion, a thing at her coming to the crown, even raiſed, as it were, by miracle from the 
dead; a thing which we ſo little hoped to ſee, that even they which beheld it done, 
ſcarcely believed their own ſenſes at the firſt beholding. Vet being then brought to pals, 
thus many years it hath continued ſtanding by no other worldly mean, but that one 
only hand which erected it; that hand, which as no kind of imminent danger could cauſe 
at the firſt to withhold it ſelf, ſo neither have the practices, ſo many, ſo bloody, fol- 
lowing ſince, been ever able to make weary. Nor can we ſay in this caſe ſo juſtly, that 
Aaron and Hur, the eccleſiaſtical and civil ſtates, have ſuſtained the hand which did 
lift it ſelf to heaven for them; as that heaven it ſelf hath by this hand ſuſtained them, 
no aid or help having thereunto been miniſtred for performance of the work of reſorma- 
tion, other than ſuch kind of help or aid as the angel in the prophet Zechariah your 
of, ſaying, Neither by an army, nor ſtrength, but by my ſpirit, ſaith the Lord of 
hoſts. Which grace and fayour of divine aſſiſtance, having not in one thing or two 
ſhewed it ſelf, nor for ſome few days or years appeared, but in ſuch ſort ſo long conti- 
nued, our manifold ſins and tranſgreſſions ſtriving to the contrary ; what can we lels 
thereupon conclude, than that God would at leaſtwiſe by tract of time teach the world, 
that the thing which he bleſſeth, defendeth, keepeth ſo ſtrangely, cannot chuſe but be 
of him? Wherefore, if any refuſe to believe us diſputing for the verity of religion eſta- 
bliſhed, let them believe God himſelf thus miraculouſly working for it, and wiſh life, 
even for ever and ever, unto that glorious and ſacred inſtrument whereby he worketh. 
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BOOK v. 


Concerning their fourth aſſertion, That touching ſeveral publick 
duties of chriſtian religion, there is amongſt us much ſuperſti- 
tion retained in them; and concerning perſons, which for per- 
formance of thoſe Duties are endued with the power of eccle- 
fiaftical order, our laws and proceedings according thereunto, 
are many ways herein alſo corrupted. 
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The matter contained in this fifth book. | 

1. 78 religion is the root of all true virtues, and the flay of all well- ordered commonwealt hs. 

x 2. The moſt extreme oppoſite to true religion, is affected atheiſm. 

3. Of ſuperſtition, and the root thereof, either miſguided zeal, or ignorant fear of divine glory, 

4. Of the redreſs of ſuperſtition in God's church, and concerning the que ſtion of this book. 

5. Four general propoſitions demanding that which may reaſonably be granted, concerning matters of out- 
_ form in the exerciſe of true religion. And fifthly, Of a rule not ſafe nor reaſonable in theſe 
caſes. FO 

6. The fir ft propoſition touching judgments, what things are convenient in the outward publick ordering 
of church ae | DS: e | 

7. The ſecond propoſition. 

8. The third Fon 
9. The fourth propoſition. 

10. The rule of men's private ſpirits, not ſafe in theſe caſes to be followed. 

11. Places for the publick ſervice of God. | | | 

12. The ſolemnity erecting churches condemned; the hallowing and dedicating of them ſcorned by the 

ary. . TY 

13. Of the names whereby we diſtinguiſh our churches, 

14. Of the faſhion of 7 | 

15. The ſumptuouſneſs of churches. | | 

16. What bolineſs and virtue we aſcribe to the church, more than other places, 

17. Their pretence that would have churches utterly razed. | 

18, Of publick teaching or preaching, and the firft kind thereof, catechizing. 

19. Of preaching, by reading publickly the books of holy ſcripture, and concerning ſuppoſed untruths in 
thoſe tranſlations of ſcripture which we allow to be read ; as alſo of the choice which we make in reading. 

20. Of preaching bythe publick reading of other profitable inſtructions; and concerning books Abe 

21. Of preaching by ſermons, and whether ſermons be the only ordinary way of teaching, whereby men 
are brought to the ſaving knowledge of God's truth. 3 5 

22. What they attribute to ſermons only, and what we to reading alſo, 

23, Of prayer. 7 e 

24. Of publick prayer. 

25. Of the form of gcmmon prayer. ELK, : 

26, Of them which like not to have any ſet form of common prayer. 

27, Of them, whoallowing a ſet form of prayer, yet allow not ours. 
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EccLESTIASTICAL POLI TV. Book V. 


28. The form of our liturgy too near the Papiſts, too far different from that of other reformed churches, 


as they pretend. 

29. Attire belonging to the ſervice of God. 5 | 

30. Of geſture in praying, and of different places choſen to that purpoſe. 

31, Eafineſs of praying after our form. | | 

32. The length of our ſervice. 

. Tuftead of ſuch prayers as the primitive churches have uſed, and thoſe that the reformed now fe ; we 

have ( ſay they) divers ſhort cuts or ſhreddings, rather wiſhes than prayers, | 

34. — pin intermingled with our prayers. 7 — 0 

35. Tbe number of our prayers for earthly things, and our oft rebearſing of the Lord's prayer. 

36. The peoples ſaying after the miniſter. *Y | 

37. Our manner of reading the pſalms, otherwiſe than the reſt of the ſcripture. 

38. Of muſick with pſalms. a 

39. Of ſinging or ſaying pſalms, and ot her parts of common prayer, wherein the people and the mini ſſer 
anſwer one another 3 courſe. „ 

40. Of Magnificat, Benedictus, and Nunc Dimittis. 

41. Of the litany. 

42. Of Athanaſius Creed, and Gloria Patri. 

43. Of our want of particular thankſgiving. 

44. In ſome things the matter of our prayer, as they affirm, is unſound. | 

4 F. When thou hadſt overcome the ſharpneſs of death, thou didſt open the kingdom of heaven unto all 

8 | | 

46. Touching prayer for deliverance from ſudden death. ; 

47. Prayer for thoſe things which we, for our unworthineſs, dare net aſe; God, for the worthineſs of his 
Son, would vouchſafe to grant. , 

48. Prayer to be evermore delivered from all adver ſity. | 

49. Prayer that all men may find mercy, and of the will of God, that all men might be ſaved. 

50. Of the name, the author, and the force of ſacraments, which force conſiſteth in this, That God Jath 
ordained them as means to make us partakers of him in Chriſt, and of life through Chi}. 

51. That God is in Chriſt by the perſonal incarnation of the Son, who is very God. 

52. The mi ſcinterpretations which hereſy hath made of the manner hom God and man are united in ore 


VI 
Vo 


rift, 5 

53. That by the union of the one with the other nature in Chriſt, there groweth neither gain nor loſs of 

_ eſſential properties to either. 

54. What Chriſt bath obtained according to the fleſh, by the union of his fleſh with deity. 

55. Of the perſonal preſence of Chriſt every where, and in what ſenſe it may be granted, he is every 
where preſent according to the fleſh, t 

56. The unton or mutual participation, which is between Chriſt and the church of Chriſt, in this preſent 
world. 

57. The neceſſity of ſacraments mito the participation of Chriſt, 

58. The ſubſtance of baptiſm, the rites or ſolemnities thereunto belonging; and that the ſubſtanceè there- 
of being kept, other things in baptiſm may give place to neceſity, 

59. The ground in ſcripture, whereupon a neceſſity of outward baptiſm bath been built. 

60. What kind of neceſſity in outward baptiſm hath been gathered by the words of onr Saviour Chriſt ; 
and what the true neceſſity thereof indeed is. 

61. What things in baptiſm have been diſpenſed with by the fathers, reſpecting neceſſity. 

62. Whether baptiſm by women be true baptiſm, good and effenal to them that receive it. 

63. Of interrogatories in baptiſm, touching faith, and the purpoſe of a chriſtian life. 

64. Interrogatories propoſed unto infants in baptiſm, and anſwered, as in their names by godfathers. 

65. Of the croſs in baptiſm. 

66. Of confirmation after baptiſm. 

67. Of the ſacrament of the body and blood of Chriſt. 

68. Of faults noted in the form of adminiſtring that holy ſacrament. 

69. Of feſtival days, and the natural cauſes of thetr convenient inſtitution. 

70. The manner of celebrating feſtival days. | 

71. Exceptions againſt our keeping of other feſtival days, beſides the ſabbath. 

72. Of days appointed, as well for ordinary as for extraordinary faſts in the church of God, 

73. The celebration of matrimony, | 

74. The churching of women. | 

75. The rites of burial. 5 | | 

76. Of the nature of that miniſtry, which ſerveth for performance of divine duties in the church of 
God, and how happineſs, not eternal only, but alſo temporal, doth depend upon it. | 

77. of power given unto man, to execute that beavenly office, of the gift of the holy ghoſt in ordination; 
and whether conveniently the power of order may be ſought or ſued for. | | 

78. Of degrees, whereby the power of order is diftinguiſhed, and concerning the attire of miniſters. 

79. Of oblations, foundations, endowments, tythes, all intended for perpetuity of religion; which pur- 
poſe being chiefly fulfilled by the clergies certain and ſufficient maintenance, muſt needs by alienation of 
church: livings be made fruſtrate. | eee —— 

80. Of ordination lawful without title, and without any popular election precedent, but in no caſe with- 
out regard of due information what their quality is that enter into holy orders. 

81. Of the learning that ſhould be in miniſters, their reſidence, and the number of their livings. 


— 


Few 
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EW there are of ſo weak capacity, but publick evils they eaſily eſpy; fewer True religi- 
ſo patient, as not to complain, when the grievous inconveniencies thereof work on is _ 1 
ſenſible ſmart. Howbeit, to ſee wherein the harm which they feel conſiſteth, rue Ss, 
the ſeeds from which it ſprang; and the method of curing it, belongeth to and the ſtay 
a Skill, the ſtudy whereof is ſo full of toil, and the practice ſo beſet with dif- bd Falk tone | 

ficulties, that wary and reſpective men had rather ſeek quietly their own, and wiſh that monweals. 

the world may go well, ſo it be not long of them, than with pain and hazard make 

themſelves adviſers for the common good. We which thought it at the very firſt a 

ſign of cold affection towards the church of God, to prefer private caſe before the labour 

of appeaſing publick diſturbance, muſt now of neceſlity refer events to the gracious 

providence of almighty God, and in diſcharge of our duty towards him, proceed with 

the plain and unpartial defence of a common cauſe. Wherein our endeavour is not ſo 

much to overthrow them with whom we contend, as to yield them juſt and reaſonable 

cauſes of thoſe things, which for want of due conſideration heretofore they miſcon- 

ceived, accuſing laws for mens over-ſights, imputing evils grown through perſonal de- 

feats unto that which is not evil, framing unto ſome ſores unwholſome plaiſters, and ap- 

plying otherſome where no ſore is. To make therefore our beginning that which to 

both parts is moſt acceptable, We agree, That pure and unſtained religion ought to be 

the higheſt of all cares appertaining to publick regiment, as well in regard of that (*) (*) Pfal. 144. 

aid and protection which they who faithfully ſerve God confeſs they receive at his mer- E Th. lib. 16 

ciful hands, as alſo for the force which religion hath to qualify all ſorts of men, and to tit. 2. Gan- 

make them in publick affairs the more ſerviceable z governors the apter to rule with 4 © gleria- 

conſcience; inferiors for conſcience ſake the willinger to obey. It is no peculiar con- 3 

ceit, but a matter of ſound conſequence, that all duties are by ſo much the better per- ſcientes magis 

formed, by how much the men are more religious from whoſe abilities the ſame proceed. ie 

For if (*) the courſe of politick affairs cannot in any good ſort go forward without & 2 

fit inſtruments, and that which fitteth them be their virtues; Let policy acknowledge $975 ve! ſude- 

it ſelf indebted to religion, godlineſs being the (e) chiefeſt top and well- ſpring of all 2 

true virtues, even as God. is of all good things. So natural is the union of religion œmineri. 

with juſtice, that we may boldly deem there is neither, where both are not. For how 3 

ſhould they be unfeignedly juſt, whom religion doth not cauſe to be ſuch; or they re- a e 

ligious, which are not found ſuch by the proof of their juſt actions? If they which {w41% ocg- 

employ their labour and travel about the publick adminiſtration of juſtice, follow it 37 5. 

only as a trade, with unquenchable and unconſcionable thirſt of gain, being not in , „ 

heart perſuaded that (d) juſtice is God's own work, and themſelves his agents in this al ares 85 

buſineſs ; the ſentence of right God's own verdict, and themſelves his prieſts to deliver 30 pg — 

it; formalities of juſtice do but ſerve to ſmother right, and that which was neceſſarily -e-!-s e. 

ordained for the common good, is through ſhameful abuſe made the cauſe of common 1 lib 

miſery. The ſame piety, which maketh them that are in authority deſirous to pleaſe cap. 1. 


and reſemble God by juſtice, inflameth, every way, men of action with zcal to do ©, 4% 


— 


4 ellen mar muy 


good (as far as their place will permit) unto all. For that, they know, is moſt noble 5 b, Obe, 
and divine. Whereby, if no natural or caſual inability croſs their deſires, they always ge od" eu- 
delighting to inure themſelves with actions moſt beneficial to others, cannot but gather Ph¹ ôde dec. 
great experience, and through experience the more wiſdom ; becauſe conſcience, and præcept. 
the fear of ſwerving from that which is right, maketh them diligent obſervers of circum- ©) 1 
ſtances, the looſe regard whereof is the nurſe of vulgar folly, no leſs than Solomon s A fun- 
attention thereunto, was of natural fartherances the moſt effectual to make him emi-  v «i A- 
nent above others. For he gave good heed, and pierced every thing to the very ground, ee, 3 
; % $61078659 
and by that means became the author of many parables. Concerning fortitude, ſith 1% g W- 
evils great and unexpected (the true touchſtone of conſtant minds) do cauſe oftentimes IIS A 
even them to think upon divine power with fearfulleſt ſuſpicions, which have been — my 


otherwiſe the moſt ſecure deſpiſers thereof; how ſhould we look for any conſtant reſo- Eccleſ. 12. 10. 


lution of mind in ſuch caſes, ſaving only where unfeigned affection to Godward hath WI: 27. 1 


bred the moſt aſſured confidence to be aſſiſted by his hand ? For proof whereof, let but 
the acts of the ancient 2 be indifferently weighed, from whoſe magnanimity, in 
cauſes of moſt extreme hazard, thoſe ſtrange and unwonted reſolutions have grown, 
which for all circumſtances, no people under the roof of heaven did ever hitherto 
match. And that which did always animate them was their meer religion. With“ 
out which, if ſo be it were poſſible that all other ornaments of mind might be had 
in their full perfection, nevertheleſs the mind that ſhould poſſeſs them, divorced from 

„ 22 | piety , 
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EccLESIASTICAL PoLI TT. Book V. 


piety, could be but a ſpectacle of commiſeration; even as that body is, which adorn- 
ed with ſundry other admirable beauties, wanted eye- ſight, the chiefeſt grace that na. 
ture hath in that Kind to beſtow. They which commend ſo much the felicity of that 
innocent world, wherein it is ſaid, that men of their own accord did embrace fidelity 
and honeſty, not for fear of the magiſtrate, or becauſe revenge was before their eyes, 

if at any time they ſhould do otherwiſe, but that which held the people in awe was the 

ſhame of ill; doing, the love of equity, and right it ſelf, a bar againſt all oppreſſions 

which greatneſs of power cauſeth: They which deſcribe unto us any ſuch eſtate of 

happineſs amongſt men, though they ſpeak not of religion, do notwithſtanding declare 

that which is in truth her only working. For if religion did poſſeſs ſincerely and ſuf. 

ficiently the hearts of all men, there would need no other reſtraint from evil. This 

doth not only give life and perfection to all endeavours wherewith it concurreth ; but 

what event ſoever enſues, it breedeth, if not joy and gladneſs always, yet always pati- 

ence, ſatisfaction, and reaſonable contentment of mind. Whereupon it hath been ſet 

Pſalm 1. 3, down as an axiom of good experience, that all things religiouſly taken in hand are pro- 
ſperouſly ended ; becauſe, whether men in the end have that which religion did allow 

3 them to deſire, or that which it teacheth them contentedly to ſuffer, they are in neither 
duet 45. Event unfortunate. But leſt any man ſhould here conceive, that it greatly skilleth not 
8%, Y tees of what ſort our religion be, in as much as Heathens, Turks and Infidels, impute to 
ds ate nt Teligion a great part of the ſame effects which our ſelves aſcribe hereunto, they having 
445 cg OUrs in the ſame deteſtation that we theirs; it ſhall be requiſite to obſerve well, how 
ro; geben, far forth there may be agreement in the effects of different religions. Firſt, By the bit- 
23 40 ter ſtrife which riſeth oftentimes from ſmall differences in this behalf, and is by ſo much 
22045 h always greater as the matter is of more importance; we ſee a general agreement in the 


Jew. ſecret opinion of men, that every man ought to embrace the religion which is true ; 


e and to ſhun, as hurtful, whatſoever diſſenteth from it, but that moſt, which doth far- 
theſt diſſent. The generality of which perſuaſion argueth, That God hath imprinted it 

by nature, to the end it might be a ſpur to our induſtry in ſearching and maintaining that 

religion, from which as to ſwerve in the leaſt points is error, ſo the capital enemies thereof 

God hateth as his deadly foes, aliens, and without repentance, children of endleſs per- 

dition. Such therefore , touching man's immortal ſtate after this life, are not likely to 

rcap benefit by their religion, but to look for the clean contrary, in regard of ſo impor- 

tant contrariety between it and the true religion. Nevertheleſs, in as much as the er- 

rors of the moſt ſeduced this way have been mixed with ſome truths, we are not to mar- 

| vel, that although the one did turn to their endleſs woe and confuſion, yet the other had 
Cæſ. de Bell. many notable effects, as touching the affairs of this preſent life. There were in theſe 
Gall. ib. 6. quarters of the world, ſixteen hundred years ago, certain ſpeculative men, whoſe au- 
thority diſpoſed the whole religion of thoſe times. By their means it became a received 
opinion, that the ſouls of men departing this life, do flit out of one body into ſome other. 

Which opinion, though falſe, yet entwined with a true, that the ſouls of men do ne- 

ver periſh, abated the fear of death in them which were ſo reſolved, and gave them 

courage unto all adyentures. The Romans had a yain ſuperſtitious cuſtom, in moſt of 

their enterpriſes, to conjecture before hand of the event by certain tokens which they 

noted in birds, or in the entrails of beaſts, or by other the like frivolous divinations. 

From whence notwithſtanding as oft as they could receive any ſign which they took 

to be favourable, it gave them ſuch hope, as if their gods had made them more than 

half a promiſe of proſperous ſucceſs. Which many times was the greateſt cauſe that 

they did prevail, eſpecially being men, of their own natural inclination, hopeful and 

| ſtrongly conceited, whatſoeyer they took in hand. But could their fond ſuperſtition 

have farthered ſo great attempts, without the mixture of a true perſuaſion concerning 

_ the unreſiſtable force of divine power? Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable 
blaſphemy, and like contempts, offered by deriders of religion even unto falſe gods, 

fearful tokens of divine revenge haye been known to follow. Which occurrents the 

deyouter ſort did take for manifeſt arguments, that the gods whom they worſhipped were 

£1 of power to reward ſuch as ſought unto them, and would plague thoſe that feared them 
Wifd. 14. 3. not. In this they erred. For (as the wiſe man rightly noteth concerning ſuch) it was 
not the power of them by whom they ſware, but the vengeance of them that ſinned, 

which puniſhed the offences of the ungodly. It was their hurt untruly to attribute ſo 

great power unto falſe gods. Vet the right conceit which they had, that to perjury ven- 

geance is due, was not without good effect as touching the courſe of their lives, who 

feared the wilful violation of oaths in that reſpect. And whereas we read ſo many of 

them fo much commended, ſome for their mild and merciful diſpoſition, ſome for their 


virtuous feycrity, {ome {or integrity of life, all theſe were the fruits of true and ny 
3 ; | | | ible 
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lible principles delivered unto us in the word of God, as the axioms of our religion, 
which being imprinted by the God of nature in their hearts alſo, and taking better root 
in ſome than in moſt others, grew, though not from, yet with and amidſt the heaps of 
manifold repugnant errors; which errors of corrupt religion had alſo their ſuitable 
effects in the lives of the ſelf-ſame parties. Without all controverſy, the purer and 
perfecter our religion is, the worthier effects it hath in them who ſtedfaſtly and ſincere- 
ly embrace it, in others not. They that love the religion which they profeſs, may 
have failed in choice, but yet they are ſure to reap what benefit the ſame is able to af- 
ford ; whereas the beſt and ſoundeſt profeſſed by them that bear it not the like affection, 
yieldeth them, retaining it in that fort, no benefit. David was a man after God's 
own heart, ſo termed, becauſe his affection was hearty towards God. Beholding the 
like diſpoſition in them which lived under him, it was his prayer to almighty God , O Gr. 
keep this for ever in the purpo ſe and thoughts of the heart of this people. But when, 
after that David had ended his days in peace, they who ſucceeded him in place, for 
the moſt part followed him not in quality; when their kings (ſome few excepted) to 
better their worldly eſtate (as they thought) left their own and their peoples ghoſtly 
condition uncar'd for, by woful experience they both did learn, that to forſake the 
true God of heaven, is to fall into all ſuch evils upon the face of the earth, as men ei- 
ther deſtitute cf grace divine may commit, or unprotected from above, endure. See- 
ing therefore it doth thus appear that the ſafety of all eſtates dependeth upon religion; 
that religion unfeignedly loved perfecteth men's abilities unto all kinds of virtuous ſer- 
vices in the commonwealth ; that men's deſire in general is to hold no religion but the 
true; and that whatſoever good effects do grow out of their religion, who embrace 
inſtead of the true a falſe, the roots thereof are certain ſparks of the light of truth in- 
termingled with the darkneſs of crror ; becauſe no religion can wholly and only con- 
fiſt of untruths, we have reaſon to think, that all true virtues are to honour true reli- 
gion as their parent, and all well ordered commonweals to love her as their chiefeſt 
ſtay. | — | 
2. They of whom God is altogether unapprehended, are but few in number, and for The moſt ex- 

groſſneſs of wit ſuch, that they hardly and ſcarcely ſeem to hold the place of human be- fete A 
ing. Theſe we ſhould judge to be of all others moſt miſerable, but that a wretcheder religion, is 
ſort there are, on whom, whereas nature has beſtowed riper capacity, their evil diſpo- cry — 
ſition ſeriouſly goeth abbut there with to apprehend God as being not God. Whereb xy 
it cometh to paſs, that of theſe two ſorts of men, both godleſs, the one having utterly 
no knowledge of God, the other ſtudy how to perſuade themſelves that there is no 
ſuch thing to be known. The fountain and well- ſpring of which impiety, is a reſol- wid. 2. 21. 
ved purpoſe of mind to reap in this world what ſenſual profit or pleaſure ſoever the _— things 
world yieldeth, and not to be barred from any whatſoever means available thereunto. ps pr =_— 
And that this is the very radical cauſe of their atheiſm, no man (I think ) will doubt, becauſe their 
which conſidereth what pains they take to deſtroy their principal ſpurs and motives un- gg e 
to all virtue, the creation of the world, the providence of God, the reſurrection of blinded 
the dead, the joys of the kingdom of heaven, and the endleſs pains of the wicked, them. 
yea, above all things, the authority of the ſcripture, becauſe on theſe points it ever- TY EW 
more beateth, and the fouls immortality, which granted, draweth eaſily after it the -ec. 
reſt as a voluntary train. Is it not wonderful, that baſe deſires ſhould fo extinguiſh in fr. Erh. 

men the ſenſe of their own excellency, as to make them willing that their ſouls ſnould 
be like to the ſouls of beaſts, mortal and corruptible with their bodies? Till ſome ad- 
mirable or unuſual accident happen (as it hath in ſome) to work the beginning of a bet- 
ter alteration in their minds, diſputation about the knowledge of God with ſuch kind 
of perſons commonly preyaileth little. For how ſhould the brightneſs of wiſdom sSuſan. ver. 9. 


29. 17; 


ſhine, where the windows of the foul are of very ſet purpoſe cloſed? True religion They turned 


hath many things in it, the only mention whereof galleth and troubleth their minds. n ee 


Being therefore loth that enquiry into ſuch matters ſhould breed a perſuaſion in the end caſt down 
contrary unto that they embrace, it is their endeavour to baniſh, as much as in them 2 en 
lieth, quite and clean from their cogitation whatſoever may ſound that way. But it might 1 
cometh many times to paſs (which is their torment) that the thing they ſhun doth fol- heaven, nor 
low them; truth, as it were, even obtruding itſelf into their knowledge, and not per- jut —4 
mitting them to be ſo ignorant as they would be. Whereupon, inaſmuch as the na- ments. 

ture of man is unwilling to continue doing that wherein it ſhall always condemn it ſelf, 

they continuing till obſtinate to follow the courſe which they have begun, are driven 

to deviſe all the ſhifts that wit can invent for the ſmothering of this light, all that may 

but with any the leaſt ſhew of poſſibility ſtay their minds from thinking that true, 

which they heartily wiſh were falſe, but cannot think it ſo without ſome ſcruple and 
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Hee eſt ſumma fear of the contrary. Now becauſe that judicious learning, for which we conimend 
N m— moſt worthily the ancient ſages of the world, doth not in this caſe ſerve the turn, 
ignorare un theſe trenchermates (for ſuch the moſt of them be) frame to themſelves a way more 
0010 * pleaſant, a new method they have of turning things that are ſerious into mockery, an 
ni. art of contradiction by way of ſcorn, a learning wherewith we were long ſithence 
2 Pet. 3. . forewarn'd that the miſerable time whereunto we are fallen ſhould abound. This they 
Jude Verſ.18. ſtudy, this they practiſe, this they grace with a wanton ſuperfluity of wit, too much 
inſulting over the patience of more virtuouſly diſpoſed minds. For towards theſe ſo 
forlorn creatures we are (it muſt be confeſt) too patient. In zeal to the glory of God, 
Babylon hath exceeded Sion. We want that decree of Nebuchodonoſor; the fury of 
this wicked brood hath the reins too much at liberty ; their tongues walk at large; the 
ſpit-venom of their poiſon'd hearts breaketh out to the annoyance of others ; what 
their untamed luſt ſuggeſteth, the ſame their licentious mouths do every where (ſet 
abroach. With our contentions their irreligious humour alſo is much ſtrengthned. 
Nothing pleaſeth them better than theſe manifold oppolitions upon the matter of reli- 
gion, as well for that they have hereby the more opportunity to learn on one ſide how 
another may be oppugn d, and ſo to weaken the credit of all unto themſelves; as al- 
ſo becauſe by this hot purſuit of lower controverſies among men profeſſing religion, 
and agreeing in the principal foundations thereof, they conceive hope that about the 
higher principles themſelves time will cauſe altercation to grow. For which purpoſe, 
when they ſee occaſion, they ſtick not ſometime in other men's perſons, yea, ſome- 
time without any vizard at all, directly to try what the moſt religious are able to ſay 
in defence of the higheſt points whereupon all religion dependeth. Now for the moſt 
part it ſo falleth out, touching things which generally are receiv'd, that although in 
themſelves they be moſt certain; yet becauſe men preſume them granted of all, we are 
hardlieſt able to bring ſuch proof of their certainty as may ſatisfy gainſayers, when 
ſuddenly and beſides expectation they require the ſame at our hands. Which imprepa- 
ration and unreadineſs when they find in us, they turn it to ſoothing up of themſelves 
in that curſed fancy, whereby they would fain believe that the hearty devotion of ſuch 
as indeed fear God, is nothing elſe but a kind of harmleſs error, bred and confirm'd 
in them by the ſleights of wiſer men. For a politick uſe of religion they ſee there is, 
and by it they would alſo gather that religion it ſelf 1s a meer politick device, forged 
purpoſely to ſerve for that uſe. Men fearing God are thereby a great deal more effectu- 
ally, than by poſitive laws, reſtrain'd from doing evil; in as much as thoſe laws have 
(0 Vos felera 9 farther power than over our outward actions only, whereas unto men's (a) inward 
adm i ſa puni- COgitations, unto the privy intents and motions of their hearts, religion ſerveth for a 
tis, apud nos bridle, What more ſavage, wild and cruel than man, if he ſee himſelf able either by 
OE. fraud to over- reach, or by power to over-bear the laws whereunto he ſhould be ſub- 
vos conſclos ti- jet ? Wherefore in ſo great boldneſs to offend, it behoveth that the world ſhould be 
__ held in awe, not by a vain ſurmiſe , but a true apprehenfion of ſomewhat, which no 
am ſolam, j- man may think himſelf able to withſtand. This is the politick uſe of religion. In 
2 eſe non which reſpect there are, of theſe wiſe malignants, (*) ſome who have vouchſafed it 
PU". in their marvelous favourable countenance and ſpeech ; very gravely affirming, That reli- 
Octav. gion honoured, addeth greatneſs; and contemned, bringeth ruin unto commonweals : 
——_ That princes and ſtates which will continue, are above all things to uphold the reverend 
ef iuftitia ob regard of religion, and to provide for the ſame by all means in the making of their 
apertos tumul- laws. But when they ſhould define what means are beſt for that purpoſe, behold, they 
pa extol the wiſdom of paganiſm ; they give it out as a myſtical precept of great impor- 
Carda. de Sa- tance, that princes and ſuch as are under them in moſt authority and credit with the 
8 3- people, ſhould take all occaſions of rare events, and from what cauſe ſoever the fame 
Diſc. I. 1. e. do proceed, yet wreſt them to the ſtrengthening of their religion, and not make it nice 
11, 12, 13,14. for ſo good a purpoſe to uſe, if need be, plain forgeries. Thus while they ſtudy to 
bring to paſs that religion may ſeem but a matter made, they loſe themſelves in the very 

maze of their own diſcourſes, as if reaſon did even purpoſely forſake them, who of 

purpoſe forſake God the author thereof. For ſurely, a ſtrange kind of madneſs it is, 

that thoſe Men, who though they be void of piety, yet becauſe they have wit, cannot 

chuſe but know that treachery, guile and deceit, are things which may for a while, 

but do not uſe long to go uneſpied, ſhould teach, that the greateſt honour to a ſtate is 
perpetuity ; and grant that alterations in the ſervice of God, for that they impair the 

credit of religion, are therefore perilous in commonweals, which have no continuance 

longer than religion hath all reverence done unto it; and withal acknowledge (for ſo 

they do) that when people began to eſpy the falſnood of oracles, whereupon all gen- 

tiliſm was built, their hearts were utterly averted from it; and notwithſtanding _ 

g FREY? 8 | C 
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ſel, princes, in ſober carneſt for the ſtrengthning of their ſtates, to maintain religion, 


and for the maintenance of religion, not to make choice of that which is true, but to 
authorize that they make choice of by thoſc falſe and fraudulent means which in the 
end muſt needs overthrow it. Such are the counſels of men godleſs, when they 
would ſhew themſelves politick deviſers, able to create God in man by arr. 

3. Wherefore to let go this execrable crew, and to come to extremities on the con- 
trary hand ; two affections there are, the forces whercof, as they bear the greater or 
leſſer ſway in man's heart, frame accordingly to the ſtamp and character of his religi- 
on, the one zcal, the other fear. Zeal, unleſs it be rightly guided, when it endea- 
voureth moſt buſily to pleaſe God, forceth upon him thoſe unſcaſonable offices which 

leaſe him not. For which cauſe, if they who this way ſwerve, be compared with 
ſuch ſincere, ſound and diſcreet, as Abraham was in matter of religion ; the ſervice 
of the one is like unto flattery ; the other, like the faithful ſedulity of friendſhip. 


* 
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Of ſuperſtiti- 
on, and the 
root thereof, 
either miſ- 
guided zeal, 
or 1gnorant 
fear of di- 
vine glory. 


2 Chron. 20. 


Zeal, except it be ordered aright, when it bendeth it ſelf unto conflict with all things, Aurabam why 


either in deed, or but imagined to be oppoſite unto religion, uſeth the razor many 
times with ſuch eagerneſs, that the very life of religion it ſelf is thereby hazarded; 
through hatred of tares, the corn in the field of God is plucked up. So that zeal 
needeth both ways a ſober guide. Fear, on the other ſide, if it have not the light of 
true underſtanding concerning God, wherewith to be moderated, breedeth likewiſe ſu- 
perſtition. It is therefore dangerous, that in things divine we ſhould work too much 
upon the ſpur, either of zcal or fear. Fear is a good ſolicitor to devotion. Howbeit, 
ſith fear in this kind doth grow from an apprehenſion of deity, endued with irreſiſtible 
power to hurt, and is of all affections (anger excepted) the unapteſt to admit any con- 
ference with reaſon ; for which cauſe the wiſe man doth lay of fear, that it is a be- 
trayer of the forces of reaſonable underſtanding 3 therefore, except men know before- 
hand what manner of ſervice pleaſeth God, while they arc fcartul they try all things 
which fancy offercth. Many there are who never think on God, but when they are in 
cxtremity of fear; and then becauſe, what to think, or what to do, they are uncer- 
tain, perplexity not ſuffering them to be idle, they think and do, as it were, in a phren- 
ſy, they know not what. Superſtition neither knoweth the right kind, nor obſerveth 
the due meaſure of actions belonging to the ſervice of God, but is always joined with 
a wrong opinion touching things divine. Superſtition is, when things are cither abhor- 
red or obſerved with a zealous or fearful, but erroneous relation to God. By means 
whereof, the ſuperſtitious do ſometimes ſerve, though the true God, yet with ncedleſs 
offices, and defraud him of duties neceſſary; ſometimes load others than him, with 
ſuch honours as properly are his. The one, their overſight who miſs in the choice of 
that wherewith they are affected; the other, theirs who fail in the election of him to- 
wards whom they ſhew their devotion : This, the crime of idolatry ; that, the fault of 
voluntary, either niceneſs or ſuperfluity in religion. The chriſtian world it ſelf being 
divided into two grand parts, it appearcth by the gencral view of both, that with mat- 
ter of hereſy the Weſt hath been often and much troublcd ; but the Eaſt part never 
quict till the deluge of miſery, wherein now they arc, overwhelmed them. The 
chiefeſt cauſe whereof doth ſcem to have lien in the reſtleſs wits of the Greczans, ever- 
more proud of their own curious and ſubtle inventions ; which when at any time they 
had contrived, the great facility of their language ſerved them readily to make all 
things fair and plauſible to men's underſtandings. ' Thoſe grand heretical impieties 
therefore, which moſt highly and immediately touched God and the glorious Trinity, 
were all in a manner the monſters of the Eaſt. The Weſt bred fewer a great deal, and 
thoſe commonly of a lower nature, ſuch as more nearly and directly concerned rather 
men than God; the Latins being always to capital hereſies leſs inclined, yet unto groſs 


ſuperſtition more. Superſtition, ſuch as that of the Phariſees was, by whom divine Mark 3. 3. 


things indeed were leſs, becauſe other things were more divinely eſteemed of than rea- 
{on would; the ſuperſtition that riſeth voluntarily, and by degrees which are hardly diſ- 
cerned, mingling it {elf with the rites even of divine ſervice done to the only true God, 
muſt be conſidered of as a creeping and incroaching evil; an cvil, the firſt beginnings 
whereof are commonly harmleſs, ſo that it proveth only then to be an evil, when ſome 
farther accident doth grow unto. it, or it ſelf come unto farthcr growth, For in the 
church of God, ſometimes it cometh to pals, as in over-battle grounds, the fertile diſ- 
polition whereof is good ; yet becauſe it exceedeth due proportion, it bringeth forth 
abundantly, through too much rankneſs, things leſs profitable; whereby that which 
principally it ſhould yield, being either prevented in place, or defrauded of nouriſh- 
ment, faileth. This (if ſo large a diſcourſe were neceſſary) might be cxcmplified even 
by heaps of rites and cuſtoms, now ſuperſtitious in the greateſt part of the chriſtian 

| 5 | world ; 


friend. 


Wiſd. 17. 11; 
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world; which in their firſt original beginnings, when the ſtrength of vertuous, de- 
vout, or charitable affection bloomed them, no man could juſtly have condemned as 
evil. 5 | AE 
0 © 4. But howſoever ſuperſtition doth grow; that wherein unſounder times have done 
erſtition in amiſs, the better ages enſuing muſt rectify as they may. I now come therefore to thoſe 
ods ag accuſations brought againſt us by pretenders of reformation. The firſt in the rank 
— whereof is ſuch, That if ſo be the church of England did at this day therewith as juſt- 
the queſtion ly deſerve to be touched, as they in this cauſe have imagined it doth, rather would I ex- 
of this book. hort all ſorts to ſeek pardon even with tears at the hands of God, than meditate words 
of defence for our doings, to the end that men might think favourably of them. For 
as the caſe of this world, eſpecially now, doth ſtand, what other ſtay or ſuccour have 
we to lean unto, ſaving the teſtimony of our conſcience, and the comfort we take in 
this, that we ſerve the living God (as near as our wits can reach unto the knowledge 
thereof) even according to his own will, and do therefore truſt that his mercy ſhall be 
our ſafeguard againſt thoſe enraged powers abroad, which principally in that reſpect are 
become our Enemies! But ſith no man can do ill with a good conſcience, the conſola- 
tion which we herein ſeem to find, is but a meer deceitful pleaſing of our ſelves in er- 
ror, which at the length muſt needs turn to our greater grief, if that which we do to 
pleaſe God moſt, be for the manifold defects thereof offenſive unto him. For ſo it is 
judged, our prayers, our ſacraments, our faſts, our times and places of publick meeting 
together for the worſhip and ſervice of God; our marriages, our burials, our functions, 
elections and ordinations eccleſiaſtical, almoſt whatſoever we do in the exerciſe of our 
religion according to the laws for that purpoſe eſtabliſhed, all things are ſome way or 
other thought faulty, all things ſtained with ſuperſtition. Now, although it may be 
the wiſer ſort of men are not greatly moved hereat, conſidering how ſubject the very 
beſt things have been always unto cavil, when wits poſſeſſed either with diſdain or diſlike 
thereof have ſet them up as their mark to ſhoot at: Safe notwithſtanding it were not 
therefore to neglect the danger which from hence may grow, and that eſpecially in re- 
gard of them, who deſiring to ſerye God as they ought, but being not ſo skilful as in 
every point to unwind themſelves where the ſnares of gloſing ſpeech do lye to entangle 
them, are in mind not a little troubled, when they hear ſo bitter invectives againſt that 
which this church hath taught them to reverence as holy, to approve as lawful, and to 
obſerve as behoveful for the exerciſe of chriſtian duty. It ſeemeth therefore, at leaſt 
for their ſakes, very meet, that ſuch as blame us in this behalf, be directly anſwered ; 
and they which follow us, informed plainly in the reaſons of that we do. On both 
ſides, the end intended between us is to have laws and ordinances, ſuch as may rightly 
ſerve to aboliſh ſuperſtition, and to eftabliſh the ſervice of God with all things thereunto 
appertaining in ſome perfect form. There is an inward reaſonable, and there is a ſolemn 
outward ſerviceable worſhip belonging unto God. Of the former kind are all manner 
of virtuous duties, that each man in reaſon and conſcience to Godward oweth. So- 
lemn and ſerviceable worſhip we name for diſtinction ſake, whatſoever belongeth to the 
church or publick ſociety of God by way of external adoration. It is the latter of theſe 
two, whereupon our preſent queſtion groweth. Again, this latter being ordered part- 
Iy, and as touching principal matters, by none but precepts divine only; partly, and as 
concerning things of inferior regard, by ordinancesas well human as divine : about the 
ſubſtance of religion, wherein God's only law muſt be kept, there is here no controver- 
ſy. The crime now intended againſt us, is, That our laws have not ordered thoſe infe- 
rior things as behoveth, and that our cuſtoms are either ſuperſtitious, or otherwiſe amiſs, 
whether we reſpect the excerciſe of publick duties in religion, or the functions of perſons 
authorized thereunto. 


—2 eneral 5. It is with teachers of mathematical ſciences uſual, for ns in this preſent queſti- 
dn neceſſary, to lay down firſt certain reaſonable demands, which in moſt particulars 


chat var following are to ſerve as principles whereby to work, and therefore muſt be before-hand 
bly be grant- conſidered. The men whom we labour to inform in the truth, perceive that ſo to pro- 
ed concern- cecd is requiſite, For to this end they alſo propoſe, touching cuſtoms and rites indifferent, 
ing their general axioms, ſome of them ſubject unto juſt exceptions, and, as we think, more 
form in the meet by them to be farther conſidered, than aſſented unto by us. As that, In out- 
exerciſe of ward things belonging to the ſervice of God, reformed churches ought by all means 


true religion. 5% ſhun _—_— with the church of Rome; that, The firſt reformed ſhould be 4 


And fifthly, 
of a rule not Pattern whereunto all that come after, ought to conform themſelves; that, Sound re- 


ſafe nor rea- = may not uſe the things, which being not commanded of God, have been either 
eviſed or abuſed unto ſuperſtitiun. Theſe and the reſt of the ſame conſort we have in 


the book going before examined. Other canons they alledge, and rules not we 
I „ thy 


ſonable in 
theſe caſes. 
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th of 2 probation. ;, 255 That in all ſuch thin the glory 47 Cad, and the edification 
For |. good of his people muſt be ſought 3 bk nothing ſhould be untlecently ar unor- 
 derly dane. But foraſmuch as all the difficulty is, in diſcerning what things do glorify 
God and edify his church, what not; when we ſhould- think them decent and fit, 
when. otherwiſe: becauſe Theſe rules bean kenden: come not near enough unto 
the matter which we have in hand; and the former principles being nearer the pur- 
poſe, are too far from truth; we mult propoſe unto all men certain petitions incident 
and very material in cauſes of this nature, ſuch as no man of moderate judgment hath 
cauſe to think unjuſt or unreaſonable. . © ns 


- * 


6. The firſt thing therefore which is of force to cauſe approbation with good conſci- The firſt pro- 
ence towards ſuch cuſtoms and rites as publickly are eſtabliſhed,” is, when there ariſeth Poſrien 
from the due conſideration of thoſe cuſtoms and rites in themſelves apparent reaſon, al- Nee, 
though not always to prove them better than any other that might poſſibly. be deyi- whar things 
ſed, (for who did ever require this in man's ordinances ?) yet competent to ſhew their ent fete 
conveniency and fitneſs, in regard of the uſe for which they would ſerve. Now eee 
touching the nature of religious ſervices, and the manner of their due perſormance, lick ordering 
thus much generally we know to be moſt clear; That whereas the greatneſs and digni- of church 
ty of all manner of actions is meaſured by the worthineſs of the ſubject from which 
they proceed, and of the object whereabout they are converſant, we muſt of neceſſity 
in both reſpects acknowledge, that this preſent world affordeth not any thing compara- 
ble unto the publick duties of religion. For if the beſt things have the perfecteſt and 
beſt operations; it will follow, that ſeeing man is the worthieſt creature upon earth ; 
and every ſociety of men more worthy than any man; and of ſocieties, that moſt ex- 
cellent which we call the church; there can be in this world no work performed equal 

to the exerciſe of true religion, the proper operation of the church of God. Again 
foraſmuch as religion worketh upon him, who in majeſty and power is infinite, as wc 
ought we account not of it, unleſs we eſteem it even according to that very height of John 4. 24- 


excellency which our hearts conceive, when divine ſublimity it ſelf is rioh ſi- Wiſd. 6. 10. 
dered. In the powers and faculties of our ſouls God A e nay —_— gr avg 
our unfeigned affection towards him is able to yield: So that if we affect him not far . 
above and before all things, our religion hath not that in ward perfection which it 
ſhould have, neither do we indeed worſhip him as our God. That which inwardly 
each man ſhould be, the church outwardly ought to teſtify. And therefore the duties 
of our religion which are ſeen, muſt be ſuch as that affection which is unſeen ought 
to be. Signs muſt reſemble the things they ſignify. If religion bear the greateſt ſway 
in our hearts, our outward religious duties muſt ſhew it as far as the church hath out- 
ward ability. Duties of religion performed by whole Societies of men, ought to have | 
in them, according to our power, a ſenſible excellency, correſpondent to the maje- 
ſty of him whom we worſhip. Yea, then are the publick duties of religion beſt order- TS 
ed, when the militant church doth reſemble by ſenſible means, as it may in ſuch caſes "Exxacot 
that hidden dignity and glory wherewith the church triumphant in heaven is beautified ; Br ah G- 
Howbeit, even as the very heat of the ſun it ſelf, which is the life of the whole world, Sy 
was to the people of God in the deſert a grievous annoiance, for caſe whereof his Sy ——_— 
_ traordinary providence ordained a cloudy Pillar to over-ſhadow them : So things of gc- DeleFfatio Do- 
neral uſe and benefit (for in this world, what is fo perfect that no inconvenience = N = 
ever follow it? ) may by ſome accident be incommodious to a few. In which caſe f =p 4 
for ſuch private evils, remedies there are of like condition, though publick ardingn- OO 
ces, wherein the common good is reſpected, be not ſtirred. Let our firſt demand beads Fore 
therefore, That in the external form of religion, ſuch things as are apparently or can Dar. | 
be ſufficiently proved effectual and generally fit to ſet forward godlineſs, F as be- Con mae 
tokening the greatneſs of God, or as beſceming the dignity of religion, or as concur: Aon. Apol. 
ring with celeſtial impreſſions in the minds of men, may be reverently thought of; Feiſt lib. 6. 
e few, rare, caſual, and tolerable, or otherwiſe curable inconveniences . Cone 
ing. Ng 
3 Neither may we in this caſe lightly eſteem what hath been allo as fit in t 
judgment of antiquity, and by the long continued — — of the wi. e Bi — — 
which unneceſſarily to ſwerve, experience never as yet found it ſafe. For e — 
lake we reverence them no leſs that are young, or not much leſs than if they were ſtricken 
in Vears. And therefore of ſuch it is rightly ſaid, That the ripeneſs of underſtandi 
1827.4) hair, and the —— old age, But becauſe wiſdom and youth are ſeldom join- Wiſdom 4.9. 
n one, and the ordinary courſe of the world is more according to Job's Obſervati- 


on, who giveth men advice to ſeck wiſdom amongſt the ancient, and in the length of 
R | Auays 


Job 12. 12. 
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days underſtanding; therefore if the compariſon do ſtand between man and man, 

which ſhall hearken unto other, ſith the aged for the moſt part are beſt experienced, 

leaſt ſubject to raſh and unadviſed Paſſions; it hath been ever judged reaſonable, That 

their ſentence in matter of counſel ſhould be better truſted, and more relied upon than 

other men's. The goodneſs of God having furniſhed men with two chief inſtruments, 

both neceſſary for this life, hands to execute, and a mind to deviſe great things; the 

one is not profitable longer than the vigor of youth doth ſtrengthen it; nor the other 

greatly, till age and experience have brought it to perfection. In whom therefore time 

hath not perfected knowledge, ſuch muſt be contented to follow them in whom it 

| hath. For this cauſe none is more attentively heard, than they whoſe ſpeeches are, 

as David's were, I have been young, and now am old, much I have ſeen and obſerved 

in the world. Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes of wit procure many times very great ap- 

plauſe ; but being laid in the balance with that which the habit of ſound experience 

plainly delivereth they are over-weighed. God may endue men extraordinarily with 
underſtanding as it pleaſeth him: But let no man preſuming thereupon neglect the in- 
ſtructions, or deſpiſe the ordinances of his elders ; {ith he, whoſe gift wiſdom is, hath 

Deut. 32. 7. ſaid, Ask thy father, and he will ſhew thee ; thine ancients, and they ſhall tell thee. 
| It is therefore the voice both of God and nature, not of learning only, that, eſpecially 
Ariſt. Eth. 6. in matters of action and policy, The ſentences and judgments of men experienced, aged 
cap. 11. and wiſe, yea though they ſpeak without any proof or demonſtration, are no leſs to be 
 hearkned unto, than as being demonſtrations in themſelves ; becauſe ſuch men's long 

obſer vation is as an eye, wherewtth they preſently and plainly behold thoſe principles 

which ſway over all ations. Whereby we are taught both the cauſe wherefore wiſe 

men's judgments ſhould be credited, and the means how to uſe their judgments to the 

| Increaſe of our own wiſdom. That which ſheweth them to be wiſe, is, the gathering 

of principles out of their own particular experiments. And the' framing of our parti- 

cular experiments, according to the rule of their principles, ſhall make us ſuch as they 

are. If therefore even at the firſt, ſo great account ſhould be made of wiſe men's coun- 


2 Hess 7; ſels touching things that are publickly done; as time ſhall add thereunto continuance 


% h, ↄ0 - and approbation of ſucceeding ages, their credit and authority muſt needs be greater. 
n They which do nothing but that which men of account did before them, are, al- 


- Philo, | 
nden . though they do amiſs, yet the leſs faulty, becauſe they are not the authors of harm. 


tree Tip And doing well, their actions are freed from prejudice and novelty. To the beſt and 
S474. Sf. Wiſeſt while they live, the world is continually a froward oppoſite, a curious obſer- 


7 


Tm Tv. Syneſ. 
T cx mdSy yer of their defects and imperfections ; their virtues it afterwards as much admireth. 


by 3 And for this cauſe many times that which moſt deſerveth approbation, would hardly be 
Tu 29%, able to find favour, if they which propoſe it were not content to profeſs themſelves 
Greg. Naz. therein ſcholars and followers of the ancients. For the world will not endure to hear 
3%. that we are wiſer than they have been which went before. In which conſideration 
re3429 Tp there is cauſe why we ſhould be flow and unwilling to change, without very urgent 


* neceſſity, the ancient ordinances, rites, and long approved cuſtoms of our venerable 


oy predeceſſors. The love of things ancient doth argue b ſtayedneſs ; but levity and want 
yorgeTss of experience maketh apt unto innovations. That which wiſdom did firſt begin, and 


4 Cc 


© 2% hath been with good men long continued, challengeth allowance of them that ſuc- 


| minny f | ceed, altho' it plead for it ſelf nothing. That which is new, if it promiſe not much, 


Tor J. doth fear condemnation before trial; till trial, no man doth acquit or truſt it, what 
Sac, good ſoever it pretend and promiſe. So that in this kind, there are few things known 
n 29 to be good, till ſuch time as they grow to be ancient. The vain pretence of thoſe 
4 e Jr glorious names, where they could not be with any truth, neither in reaſon ought 5 
22 have been ſo much alledged, hath e ae ſuch : 8 _ them 5 1 
1 of the common ſort, as if they had utterly no force at all; whereas (eſpecially fo 

O w dure theſe obſervances which concern our preſent queſtion ) antiquity, cuſtom, and con- 
7 «© mien, ſent in the church of God, making with that which Law doth eſtabliſh, are themſelves 
353 moſt ſufficient reaſons to uphold the ſame, unleſs ſome notable publick inconvenience 
Ethic. 2. c.9. enforce the contrary. For a ſmall thing in the eye of law is nothing. We are therc- 
— 2 fore bold to make our ſecond petition this, That in things, the fitneſs whereof is not 
beri ſolet. of it ſelf apparent, nor eaſy to be made ſufficiently manifeſt unto all, yet the judgment 
Tiraquel de of antiquity concurring with that which is received, may induce them to think it not 
jud. in red. unfit, who are not able to alledge any known weighty inconvenience which it hath, or 


to take any ſtrong exception againſt it. 


| 3. All 


Book V. EccLtestasTical Portty. 123 
8. All things cannot be of ancient continuance, which are expedient and needful The third 
"op 3 3 | . pro 
for the ordering of ſpiritual affairs: but the church being a body which dieth not, 
hath always power, as occaſion requireth, no leſs to ordain that which never was, than 
to ratify what hath been before. To preſcribe the order of doing in all things, is a 
gative which wiſdom hath, as a queen or ſoveraign commandreſs over 
other vertues. This in every ſeveral man's actions of common life appertaineth unto H wir gpf>n- 
moral; in publick and politick ſecular affairs, unto civil wiſdom. In like manner, e 
to deviſe any certain form for the outward adminiſtration of publick duties in the ſer- deus eve 
vice of God, or things belonging thereunto, and to find out the moſt convenient for 3 71 
that uſe, is a point of wiſdom eccleſiaſtical. It is not for a Man, which doth know * 8˙35˙7 
or ſhould know what order is, and what peaceable government requireth, to ask, 
Why we ſhould hang our judgment upon our churches ſleeve; and, why in matters of T. C. 1. 3. 
order, more than in matters of doffrine. The church hath authority to eſtabliſh that?. 
for an order at one time, whichat another time it may aboliſh, and in both may. do well. 
But that which in doctrine the church doth now deliver rightly as a truth, no man 
will ſay that it may hereafter recal, and as rightly avouch the contrary. Laws touch- 
ing matter of order are changeable by the power of the church; articles concerning 
doctrine, not ſo. We read often in the writings of catholick and holy men touch- 
ing matters of doctrine, this we believe, this we hold, this the prophets and evan- 
elifls have declared, this the apoſtles have delivered, this martyrs have ſealed with 
their blood, and confeſſed in the midſt of torments ; to this we cleave, as to the 
anchor of our ſouls; againſt this, tho an angel from heaven ſhould preach unto us, 
we would not believe. But did we ever in any of them read touching matters of meer 
comelinels, order and decency, neither commanded nor prohibited by any prophet, 
any evangeliſt, any apoſtle, although the church whereim we live do ordain them to 
be kept, although they be never ſo generally obſerved, though all the churches in the 
world ſhould command them, though angels from heaven ſhould require our ſubjection 
thereto, I would hold him accurſed that doth obey? Be it in matter of the one kind 
or of the other, what ſcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firſt place both of cre- 
dit and obedience is due; the next whereunto is, whatſoever any man can neceſlarily 
conclude by Force of reaſon; after theſe, the voice of the church ſucceedeth. That 
which the church by her eccleſiaſtical authority ſhall probably think and define to be 
true or good, muſt in congruity of reaſon over: rule all other inferior judgments what- 
ſoever. To them which ask, why we thus hang our judgments on the churches ſleeve, 


peculiar prero 


I anſwer with Solomon, becauſe a fwo are better than one. Tea ſimply (faith Baſal) 


2 keeleſ. 4. 


and univer ſally, whether it be in works of nature, or voluntary choice and. counſel: I afl. Ep. 


ſee not any thing done as it ſhould be, if it be wrought by an agent ſingling it ſel 


68. d. 8. C. 


from conſorts. The Fews had a ſentence of good advice, tale not upon thee to be Qu contra. 


Turpis eſt om- 


judge alone; there is no ſole judge but one only ; ſay not to others, receive my ſen- nis part uni- 


tence, when their authority is above thine. The bare conſent of the whole church 


verſo ſuo non 
congruens. 


ſhould it ſelf in theſe things ſtop their mouths, who living under it, dare preſume to © K. Iſmael 
bark againſt it. There is (faith * Caſſianus) no place of audience. left for them, by in Cap. Parr. 
whom obedience is not yielded to that which all have agreed upon. Might we. not * Caſſtan. de 
think it more than wonderful, that nature ſhould in all communities appoint a predo. * * 
minant judgment to ſway and oycr-rule in ſo many things; or that God himſelf 

ſhould allow ſo much authority and power unto every poor. family for the ordering 

of all which arc in it; and the city of the living God, which is his church, be able 

neither to command, nor yet to forbid any thing which the meaneſt ſhall in that re- 

ſpe, and for her ſole authorities ſake be bound to obey ? We cannot hide or diſſem- 

ble that evil, the grievous inconvenience whereof we feel. Our diſlike of them, 

by whom too much heretofore hath been attributed unto the church, is grown to an 

error on the contrary hand; ſo that now from the church of God too much is dero- 

gated. By which removal of one extremity with another the world ſeeking to pro- 

cure a remedy, hath purchaſed a meer exchange of the evil which before was felt. 
Suppole we, that the ſacred word of God can at their hands receive due honour, by 
whole-incitement the holy ordinances. of the church endure every where open con- 

tempt? No, it is not poſſible they ſhould obſerve as they ought the one, who 

from the other withdraw unneceſlarily their own or their brethren's obedience. Sure- 

ly the church of God in this buſineſs is neither of capacity, I truſt, ſo weak, nor 

ſo unſtrengthened, I know, with authority from above; but that her laws may ex- 

act obedience at the hands of her own children, and injoin gainſayers ſilence, gi- 

ving them roundly to underſtand, that where our duty is ſubmiſſion, weak oppoſitions 


| betoken Pride. We therefore crave; thirdly, to have it granted, that where neither 
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the evidence of any law divine, nor the ſtrength of any invincible argument otherwiſe 
found out by the light of reaſon, nor any notable publick inconvenience doth make 
againſt that which our own laws eccleſiaſtical have, although but newly, inſtituted, for 
the ordering of theſe affairs, the very authority of the church it ſelf, at the leaſt in 
ſuch caſes, may give ſo much credit to our own laws, as to make their ſentence touch. 
ing fitneſs and conveniency, weightier than any bare or naked conceit to the contrary ; 
eſpecially in them, who can owe no leſs than child-like obedience to her that hath more 

than motherly power. 
The fourth 9. There are ancient ordinances, laws (which on all ſides are allowed to be juſt 
propoſition, and good, yea divine and apoſtolick conſtitutions ) which the church, it may be, 
doth not always keep, nor always juſtly deſerve blame in that reſpect. For in evils 
that cannot be removed, without the manifeſt danger of greater to ſucceed in their 
rooms; wiſdom (of neceſſity) muſt give place to neceſſity. All it can do in thoſe 
caſes is, to deviſe how that which muſt be endured may be mitigated, and the in- 
conveniences thereof countervailed as near as may be; that when the beſt things are 
not poſſible, the beſt may be made of thoſe that are. Nature, than which there is 
nothing more conſtant, nothing more uniform in all her ways, doth notwithſtanding 
ſtay her hand, yea, and change her courſe, when that which God by creation did 
Numb. 22. command, he doth at any time by neceſlity countermand. Ir hath therefore pleaſed 
20s himſelf ſometime to unlooſe the very tongues even of dumb creatures, and to teach 
them to plead this in their own defence, leſt the cruelty of man ſhould perſiſt to 
afflict them for not keeping their wonted courſe, when ſome invincible impediment 
hath hindred. If we leave nature and look into art , the workman hath in his heart 
a purpoſe, he carricth in mind the whole form which his work ſhould have ; there 
wanteth not in him skill and deſire to bring his labour to the beſt effect, only the 
matter which he hath to work on is unframable. This neceſſity excuſeth him; fo 
that nothing is derogated from his credit, although much of his works perfection be 
found wanting. Touching actions of common life, there is not any defence more fa- 
vourably heard than theirs, who alledge ſincerely for themſelves, that they did as ne- 
ceſſity conſtrained them. For when the mind is rightly ordered and affected as it 
ſhould be, in caſe ſome external impediment croſſing well adviſed deſires ſhall po- 
tently draw Men to leave what they principally wiſh, and to take a courſe which 
they would not if their choice were free ; what neceſlity torceth Men unto, the ſame 
Neceffitas, in this caſe it maintaineth, as long as nothing is committed ſimply in it ſelf evil, 
. nothing abſolutely ſinful or wicked, nothing repugnant to that immutable law, where— 
Senec. Con- by whatſoever is condemned as evil, can never any way be made good. The caſt— 
trov. Lg. ing away of things profitable for the ſuſtenance of Man's Life, is an unthankful abuſe 
pf the fruits of God's good providence towards mankind. Which conſideration, for 
Acts 27.38. all that, did not hinder St. Paul from throwing corn into the Sea, when care of 
ſaving mens lives made it neceſſary to loſe that which elſe had been better ſaved. 
Neither was this to do evil, to the end that good might come of it; for of two ſuch 
evils, being not both evitable, the choice of the leſs is not evil. And evils muſt be 
in our conſtructions judged inevitable, if there be no apparent ordinary way to avoid 
them; becauſe, where counſel and advice bear rule, of God's extraordinary power 
without extraordinary warrant, we cannot preſume. In civil affairs, to declare what 
ſway neceſſity hath ever been accuſtomed to bear, were labour infinite. The laws 
of all ſtates and kingdoms in the world have ſcarcely of any thing more common 
uſe. Should then only the church ſhew it ſelf inhumane and ſtern, abſolutely urging 
a rigorous obſervation of ſpiritual ordinances without relaxation or exception, what 
| _neceſlity ſoever happen? We know the contrary practice to have been commended by 
Luke 6.4 him, upon the warrant of whoſe judgment the church, moſt of all delighted with 
merciful and moderate courſes, doth the oftner condeſcend unto like equity, permit- 
Cauſa neceſt- ting in caſes of neceſſity, that which otherwiſe it diſalloweth and forbiddeth. Caſcs 
zatis & utili- of neceſſity being ſometime but urgent, ſometime extream, the conſideration of pub- 
ante, in aß, lick utility is with very good advice judged at the leaſt equivalent with the eaſier kind 
Ab.Panor. ad of neceſſity. Now that which cauſeth numbers to ſtorm againſt ſo neceſſary tolerati- 
c. ut ſuper ons, which they ſhould rather let paſs with ſilence, conſidering that in polity as well 


mg eccleſiaſtical as civil, there are and will be always evils which no art of man can curc, 
non alien, breaches and leaks more than man's wit hath hands to ſtop ; that which makerh odious 
unto them many things, wherein notwithſtanding the truth is that very juſt regard 
hath been had of the publick good; That which in a great part of the weightieſt cauſes 
belonging to this preſent controverſy, hath inſnared the judgments both of ſundry good, 


and of ſome well learned men, is the manifeſt truth of certain general principles wheretp- 
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on the ordinances that ſerve for uſual practice in the church of God are grounded. 

Which principles men knowing to be moſt ſound, and that the ordinary practice ac- E mis ae} 
cordingly framed is good, whatſoever is over and beſides that ordinary, the ſame they . i 3 
judge repugnant to thoſe true principles. The cauſe of which error is ignorance, What ys u- 
reſtraints and limitations all ſuch principles have in regard of ſo manifold yarietics, as N, , i 
the matter whereunto they are appliable, doth commonly afford. Theſe varieties are RR. 
not known but by much experience, from whence to draw the true bounds of all prin- * 8 . 
ciples, to diſcern how far forth they take effect, to ſec where and why they fail, to 8 
apprehend by what degrees and means they lead to the practice of things in ſhow, riſt. Ech. l. 1. 
though not in deed repugnant and contrary one to another, requireth more ſharpneſs © 7” 

of wit, more intricate circuitions of diſcourſe, more induſtry and depth of judgment, 

than common ability doth yield. So that general rules, till their limits be fully 

known, (eſpecially in matter of publick and eccleſiaſtical affairs) are by reaſon of the 

manifold ſecret exceptions which lie hidden in them, no other to the eye of man's un- 
derſtanding, than cloudy miſts caſt before the eye of common ſenſe. They that walk 

in darkneſs know not whither they go. And even as little is their certainty, whoſe 

opinions generalities only do guide. With groſs and popular capacities nothing doth 

more prevail than unlimited generalities, becauſe of their plainneſs at the firſt ſight : 

Nothing leſs with men of exact judgment, becauſe ſuch rules are not ſafe to be truſted 

over far. General laws are like general rules of phyſick, according whereunto as no 

wiſe man will deſire himſelf to be cured, if there be joined with his diſeaſe ſome 

ſpecial accident, in regard whereof that whereby others in the ſame infirmity, but 

without like accident, recover health; would be to him either hurtful, or at the lcaſt 
unprofitable : So we muſt not, under a colourable commendation of holy ordinances 

in the church, and of reaſonable cauſes whereupon they have been grounded for the 

common good, imagine that all men's caſes ought to have one meaſure. Not without 

ſingular wiſdom theretore it hath been provided, That as the ordinary courſe of com- 

mon affairs is diſpoicd of by general laws, ſo likewiſe men's rarer innocent neceſſitits 

and utilitics ſhould be with ſpecial equity conſidered. From hence it is, that ſo many 
privileges, immunities, exceptions and diſpenſations have been always with great equi- 

ty and reaſon granted, not to turn the edge of juſtice, nor to make void at certain 

times, and in certain men, through meer voluntary grace or benevolence, that which 
continually and univerſally ſhould be of force (as ſome men underſtand it) but in ve- 

ry truth to practiſe general laws according to their right meaning. We ſee in con- 

tracts, and other dealings, which daily paſs between man and man, that, to the utter 

undoing of ſome, many things by ſtrictneſs of law may be done, which equity and ho- 

neſt meaning forbiddeth. Not that the law is unjuſt, but unperfect; nor equity 

againſt, but above law; binding men's conſciences in things which law cannot reach 

unto. Will any man ſay, That the virtue of private equity is oppoſite and repugnant 

to that law, the ſilence whereof it ſupplieth in all ſuch private dealing? No more is 

publick equity againſt the law of publick affairs; albcit the one permit unto ſome, in 

tpecial conſiderations, that which the other, agreeably with general Rules of juſtice, 

doth in general ſort forbid. For, ſith all good laws are the voices of right reaſon, 

which is the inſtrument wherewith God will have the world guided ; and impoſſible 

it is that right ſhould withſtand right ; it muſt follow, that principles and rules of ju- 

ſtice, be they never ſo generally uttered, do no leſs effectually intend, than if they did 

plainly expreſs an exception of particulars, wherein their literal practice might any way 

prejudice equity. And becauſe it is natural unto all men to wiſh their own cxtraordi- 

nary benefit, when they think they have reaſonable inducements ſo to do; and no man 

can be preſumed a competent judge what equity doth require in his own caſe ; the like- 

leſt mean whereby the wit of man can provide, that he which uſcth the benefit of any 

{pecial benignity above the common courſe of others, may enjoy it with good conſci- 

ence, and not againſt the true purpoſe of laws which in outward ſhew are contrary, 

muſt needs be to arm with authority ſome fir both for quality and place to adminiſter 

that, which in every ſuch particular ſhall appear agreeable with equity : Wherein, as ir 

cannot be denied, but that ſometimes the practice of ſuch juriſdiction may ſwerve 

through error even in the very beſt, and for other reſpects where leſs integrity is; ſo 

the watchfulleſt obſervers of inconveniences that way growing, and the readieſt to urge 

them in diſgrace of authorized proceedings, do yery well know, that the diſpoſition of 

theſe things reſteth nom in the hands of popes, who live in no worldly awe or ſubje- 

ction, but is committed to them whom law may at all times bridle, and ſuperior power 

control; yea, to them alſo in ſuch ſort, that law it ſelf hath ſet down to what perſons, 


in what cauſes, with what circumſtances, almoſt every faculty or favour ſha!l be grant- 
ed, 
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126 EccLESIASTICAL Polity. Book V. 
ed, leaving in a manner nothing unto them more than only to deliver what is alrea- 
dy given by law. Which maketh it by many degrees leſs reaſonable, that under pre- 
tence of inconveniences, ſo eaſily ſtopped if any did grow, and fo well prevented 
that none may, men ſhould be altogether barred of the liberty that law with equity 
and reaſon granteth. Theſe things therefore conſidered, we laſtly require, That it 
may not ſeem hard, if in caſes of neceſſity, or for common utilities ſake, certain profi- 
table ordinances ſometimes be releaſed, rather than all men always ſtrictly bound to 


the general rigor thereof. 


The rule of 10. Now where the word of God leaveth the church to make choice of her own 


men's pri- 


0 - . \ „ . 
vate ſpirits Ordinances, if againſt thoſe things which have been received with great reaſon, or 


_ notſafein againſt that which the ancient practice of the church hath continued time out of 
Up theſe Ca. mind, or againſt ſuch ordinances as the power and authority of that church under 


ſ N 
— " which we live, hath in it ſelf deviſed for the publick good, or againſt the diſcretion 


of the church in mitigating ſometimes with favourable equity that rigor which other- 
wiſe the literal generality of eccleſiaſtical laws hath judged to be more convenient and 
meet ; if againſt all this it ſhould be free for men to reprove, to diſgrace, to reje at 
their own liberty what they ſee done and practiſed according to order ſet down; if in 
ſo great variety of ways as the wit of man is eaſily able to find out towards any purpoſe, 
and in ſo great liking as all men eſpecially have unto thoſe inventions, whereby ſome 
one ſhall ſeem to have been more enlightned from above than many thouſands, the 
church did give every man licenſe to follow what himſelf imagineth that God's ſpirit 
doth reveal unto him, or what he ſuppoſeth that God is likely to have revealed to ſome 
ſpecial perſon whoſe vertues deſerve to be highly eſteemed : What other effect could 
hereupon enſue, but the utter confuſion of his church under pretence of being taught, 
led and guided by. his Spirit? the gifts and graces whereof do ſo naturally all tend unto 
common peace, that where ſuch ſingularity is, they whoſe hearts it poſſeſſeth ought to 
ſuſpect it the more; in as much as if it did come of God, and ſhould, for that cauſe, 
prevail with others, the ſame God which revealeth it. to them, would alſo give them 
power of confirming it to others, cither with miraculous operation, or with ſtrong and 
invincible remonſtrance of ſound reaſon, ſuch as whereby it might appear that God 
would indeed have all men's judgments give place unto it; whereas now the error and 
unſufficiency of their arguments do make it on the contrary ſide againſt them a ſtrong 
preſumption, that God hath not moved their hearts to think ſuch things as he hath not 
enabled them to prove. And ſo from rules of general direction, it reſteth that now 
we deſcend to a more diſtinct explication of particulars, wherein thoſe rules have their 


ſpecial efficacy. 


Places for 11. Solemn duties of publick ſervice to be done unto God, muſt have their places 


232 ſet and prepared in ſuch ſort as beſeemeth actions of that regard. Adam, even during 


God. the ſpace of his ſmall continuance in Paradiſe, had * where to preſent himſelf before 


* Gen. 3. 8. the Lord. Adam's ſons had out of Paradiſe in like ſort b whither to bring their 


v» Gen. 4. 3. ; 
Oo 4 Sacrifices. The patriarchs uſed e altars, and d mountains, and * groves, to the ſelf-ſame 


© GEN. 13. 4. | | 
Cn, purpoſe. In the vaſt wilderneſs, when the people of God had themſelves no ſettled 


3 4 habitation, yet a moveable f tabernacle they were commanded of God to make. The 
like charge was given them againſt the time they ſhould come to ſettle themſelves in 
8 Deut. 12. 5. the land which had been promiſed unto their fathers, 8 7e ſhall ſeek that place which 
| the Lord your God ſhall chooſe. When God had choſen Feruſalem, and in Feruſalem 
chron. 3. i. mount h Moriah, there to have his ſtanding habitation made, it was in the chiefeſt of 
i 2 Chron. i David's deſires to have performed ſo good a work. His grief was no leſs that he 
1 132. 5, could not have the honour to build God a temple, than their anger is at this day, who 
bite aſunder their own tongues with very wrath, that they have not as yet the power to 
Y pull down the temples which they never built, and to level them with the ground. It 

was no mean thing which he purpoſed. To perform a work ſo majeſtical and ſtately 

k 2 Chron. was no ſmall charge. Therefore he k incited all men unto bountiful contribution, and 
£2 procured towards it with all his power, gold, ſilver, braſs, iron, wood, precious 
| Cron. ſtones in great abundance. Yea moreover, Becauſe I have (faith David) 4 joy in the 
29. 3. houſe of my God, I have of my own gold and ſilver , beſides all that I have prepared 
for the houſe of the ſanctuary, given to the houſe of my God three thouſand talents of 

gold, even the gold of ophir, ſeven thouſand talents of fined ſilver. After the over- 

throw of this firſt houſe of God, a ſecond was inſtead thereof erected ; but with ſo 

Err. 3. 12. great odds, that m they wept which had ſeen the former, and beheld how much this lat- 
MES. ter came behind it, the beauty whereof notwithſtanding. was ſuch , that even this was 
alſo the wonder of the whole world. Beſides which temple, there were both in other 


parts of the land, and even in Feru/alem, by proceſs of time, no ſmall number of 2h 
A | | 2 | 2 na- 
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nagogues for men to reſort unto. Our Saviour himſelf, and after him the apoſtles 
frequented both'the one and the other. The church of Chriſt which was in Feruſa- 
lem, and held that profeſſion which had not the publick allowance and countenance of 
authority, could not ſo long uſe the exerciſe of chriſtian religion but in private only. So ng 13. 1 
that as Jews they had acceſs to the temple and ſynagogues , where God was A 
after the cuſtom of the law; but for that which they did as chriſtians, they were of ne- 
ceſſity forced other where to aſſemble themſelves. And as God gave increaſe to his 
church, they ſought out both there and abroad for that purpoſe not the fitteſt (for ſo 

the times would not ſuffer them to do) but the ſafeſt place they could. In proceſs of 

time, ſome whiles by ſufferance, ſome whiles by ſpecial leave and favour, they began 
to erect themſelves oratories; not in any ſumptuous or ſtately manner, which neither 
vas poſſible by reaſon of the poor cſtate of the church, and had been perilous in regard 
of the world's envy towards them. At length, when it pleaſed God to raiſe up kings 
and emperors favouring ſincerely the chriſtian truth, that which the church before 
either could not or durſt not do, was with all alacrity performed. Temples were in 
all places erected, no coſt ſpared, nothing judged too dear which that way ſhould be 
ſpent. The whole world did ſeem to exult, that it had occaſion of pouring out gifts. 
to ſo bleſſed a purpoſe. That chearful devotion which David this way did excceding- 
ly delight to behold, and wiſh that the ſame in the Fewzſh people might be perpetual], 8 
was then in chriſtian people every where to be ſeen. Their actions, till this day, al- Iv; "i ö. 
ways accuſtomed to be ſpoken of with great honour, are now called openly into que- 
ſtion. They, and as many as have been followers of their example in that thing; we 
eſpecially that worſhip God, either in temples which their hands made, or which other 
men's ſithence have framed by the like pattern, are in that reſpe& charged no leſs than 
with the ſin of Idolatry. Our churches (in the foam of that good ſpirit which direct- 
eth ſuch fiery tongues) they term ſpitefully the temples of Baal, idle ſynagogues, abo- 
minable ſties. | 

12. Wherein the firſt thing which moveth them thus to caſt up their poiſons, are The folem- 

certain ſolemnities uſeful at the firſt erection of churches. Now although the 6 
ſhould be blame worthy, yet this age (thanks be to God) hath reaſonably well forborn eee 
to incur the danger of any ſuch blame. It cannot be laid unto many men's charge at by B. 5. 130. 
this day living, either that they have been ſo curious as to trouble the biſhops with pla- 5 
eing the firſt ſtone in the churches they built, or ſo ſcrupulous as after the erecting of dicating of 
them to make any great ado for their dedication. In which kind notwithſtanding as _ N 
we do neither allow unmeet, nor purpoſe the ſtiff defence of any unneceſſary cuſtom ** © oY 
heretofore received; ſo we know no reaſon wherefore churches ſhould be the worſe, 
if at the firſt erecting of them, at the making of them publick, at the time when they 
are delivered, as it were, into God's own poſſeſſion, and when the uſe whereunto 
they ſhall ever ſerve is eſtabliſhed, ceremonies 
fit to betoken ſuch intents, and to accompany , Durand. rational, lib. 1. cap. 6. & de conſecr. d. 1. e. ta- 


: : bernaculum. Greg. Mag. lib; 1c. epiſt. 12. & lib. 7. epiſt. 
ſuch actions be uſual, as * in the pureſt times 51. & l. 8. epiſt. 3. © Epgins rus 7- p 
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they have been. When b Conſtantine had finiſh- was Ne, G, 5 we vid 4 4 ty Suri. Kel he 
ed an houſe for the ſervice of God at Feruſalem, *X et, ue Y mWeus xaos T5 c aui ci Toons au- 
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about the ſolemn performance whereof the Conſtant. I. 4. c. 41, 43, 44, 43. 

greateſt part of the biſhops in Chriſtendom 

ſhould meet together. Which thing they did at the emperor's motion, each moſt 

willingly ſetting forth that action to their power, ſome with orations, ſome with ſer- 


mons, ſome with the ſacrifices of prayers unto God for the peace of the world, for 


— 


the churches ſafety, for the emperor's and his children's good. By Athanaſius the. 1 


like is recorded concerning a biſhop of Alexandria, in a work of the like devout Apol. ad 
magnificence. So that whether emperors or biſhops in thoſe days were church- found Conſtantium. 
ers, the ſolemn dedication of churches they thought not to be a work in it ſelf cither 
vain or ſuperſtitious. Can we judge it a thing ſeemly for any man to go about the 
building of an houſe to the God of heaven with no other appearance, than if his end 
were to rear up a kitchen, or parlour, for his own-uſe ? Or when a work of ſuch na- 
ture is finiſhed, remaineth there nothing but preſently to uſe it, and fo an end? It be- 
hoveth that the place where God ſhall be ſerved by the whole church, be a publick 
place for the avoiding of privy conventicles, which covered with. pretence of religion 
may ſerve unto dangerous practices. Yea, though ſuch aſſemblies be had indeed for 
religion's ſake ; hurtful nevertheleſs they may eaſily prove, as well in regard of their 
fitneſs to ſerve the turn of hereticks, and ſuch as privily will ſooneſt adventure to in- 
{til their poiſon into men's minds; as alſo for the occaſion which thereby is given to 

mali- 
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malicious perſons, both of ſuſpecting, and of traducing with more colourable ſhew 
thoſe actions, which in themſelves being holy, ſhould be ſo ordered that no man might 
probably otherwiſe think of them. Which conſiderations have.by-ſo much the great. 
er weight, for that of theſe inconveniences the church heretofore had ſo plain experi- 
ence, when chriſtian men were driven to ule ſecret meetings, becauſe. the liberty of 
publick places was not granted them. There are which hold, that the preſence of. a 
chriſtian multitude, and the duties of religion performed amongſt them do make the 
place of their aſſembly publick ; even as the preſence of the king and his retinue ma- 
keth any man's houſe a court. But this I take to be an error, in as much as the only 
thing which maketh any place publick, is the publick aſſignment thereof unto ſuch 
duties. As for the multitude there aſſembled, or the duties which, they perform, it 
doth not appear how either ſhould be of force to infuſe any ſuch prerogative. Nor 
doth the ſolemn dedication of churches ſerve only to make them publick, but farther 
alſo to ſurrender up that right, which otherwiſe their founders might have in them, 
Exod. 40. 34. and to make God himſelf their owner. For which cauſe, at the erection and conſe- 
1 Reg. 8. 11. cration as well of the tabernacle as of the temple, it pleaſed the Almighty to give a 
Exod. 40. 9. manifeſt ſign that he took poſſeſſion of both. Finally, it notifieth in ſolemn manner 
1 Reg. 8. the holy and religious uſe. whercunto it is intended ſuch houſes ſhall be put. Theſe 
things the wiſdom of Solomon did not account ſuperfluous. He knew how caſily that 
which was meant ſhould be holy and ſacred, might be drawn from the uſe whercunto 
it was firſt provided; he knew how bold men are to take even from God himſelf; how 
Levit. 16. 2. hardly that houſe would be kept from impious profanation he knew; and right wiſely 
The place therefore endeavoured by ſuch ſolemnities to leave in the minds of men that impreſſion, 
. which might ſomewhat reſtrain their boldneſs, and nouriſh a reverend affection towards 
Ezr. 6. 16. the houſe of God. For which cauſe when the firſt houſe was deſtroyed, and a new 
in the ſtead thereof erected by the children of Iſrael after their return from captivity, 
they kept the dedication even of this houſe alſo with joy. ; po SS to 
3 The argument which our Saviour uſeth againſt prophaners of the temple, he taketh 
| nag nog from the uſe whereunto it was with ſolemnity conſecrated. And as the prophet Jeremy 
Jer. 17+ 20. forbiddeth the carrying of burdens on the ſabbath, becauſe that was a ſanQitiedday : So 
+ becauſe the temple was a place ſanctified, our Lord would not ſuffer, no not the car- 
Mark 12. 16. rjage of a veſſel through the temple. Theſe two commandments therefore are in the 
Levit. 26. 2. law conjoined, Ze ſhall keep my ſabbaths, and reverence my ſunctuary. Out of thoſe 
1 Cor. 11.22. the apoſtle's words, Have ye not houſes to eat and drink in? albcit temples, ſuch 
as now, were not then erected for the chriſtian religion, it hath been nevertheleſs not 
abſurdly conceived, that he teacheth what difference ſhould be made between houſe 
and houſe ; that what is fit for the dwelling place of God, and what for man's habi- 
tation he ſheweth ; requireth that chriſtian men at their own home take common 
food, and in the houſe of the Lord none but that food which is heavenly ; he in- 
ſtructeth them, that as in the one place they ule to refreſh their bodies, ſo they may in 
the other learn to ſeek the nouriſhment of their fouls ; and as there they ſuſtain tem- 
poral life, ſo here they would learn to make proviſion for the eternal. Chriſt could 
not ſuffer that the temple ſhould ſerve for a place of mart, nor the apoſtle of Chriſt 
that the church ſhould be made an inn. When therefore we ſanctify and hallow 
churches, that which we do is only to teſtify, that we make them places of publick re- 
ſort, that we inveſt God himſelf with them, that we ſever them from common ulcs. 
In which action, other ſolemnities than ſuch as are decent and fit for that purpoſe we 
approve none. Indeed we condemn not all as unmeet, the like whereunto have either 
been deviſed or uſed haply amongſt idolaters. For why ſhould conformity with them 
in matter of opinion be lawful, when they think that which is true, if in action, when 
they do that which is meet, if it be not lawful to be like unto them? Are we to for- 
fake any true opinion, becauſe idolaters have maintained it? Or to ſhun any requiſite 
action only becauſe we have in the practice thereof been prevented by idolaters ? It is 
no impoſſible thing, but that ſometimes they may judge as rightly what is decent about 
ſuch external affairs of God, as in greater things what is true. Not therefore whatſo- 
ever idolaters have either thought or done, but let whatſoever they have either thought 
or done idolatrouſiy, be ſo far forth abhorred. For of that which is good even in 
evil things, God is author. | 
Of the names 13, Touching the names of angels and ſaints whereby the moſt of our churches are 
rim Fog e called, as the cuſtom of ſo naming them is very ancient, ſo neither was the cauſe 
— thereof at the firſt, nor is the uſe and continuance with us at this preſent hurtful. 
That churches were conſecrated unto none but the Lord only, the very general name 


| it ſelf doth ſufficiently ſhew, in as much as by plain grammatical conſtruction, Chor” 
+ | oth 
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doth ſignify no other thing than the Lords Honſe. And becauſe the multitude, as of 23 _ 
perſons, ſo of things particular, cauſeth variety of Proper names to be deviſed for di- by adding 
ſtinction ſake, founders of churches did herein that which beſt liked their own con- letters of aſ- 
ceit at the preſent time; yet each intending, that as oft as thoſe buildings came to be Chinch, © 
mentioned, the name ſhould put men in mind of ſome memorable thing or perſon. 
Thus therefore it cometh to paſs that all churches have had their names, ſome as memo- _ | 
rials of peace, ſome of wiſdom, ſome in memory of the Trinity it ſelf, ſome of TAY * 
Chriſt under ſundry titles, of the bleſſed virgin not a few, many of one apoſtle, ſaint, lib. 4. c. 30. 
or martyr, many of all. In which reſpect their commendable purpoſe being not of age? tip. 1.4. 
every one underſtood, they have been in latter ages conſtrued as though they had ſuper- * 
ſtitiouſly meant, either that thoſe places, which were denominated of angels and ſaints, 
ſhould ſerve for the worſhip of ſo glorious creatures; or elſe thoſe glorified creatures 
for defence, protection, and patronage of ſuch places. A thing which the ancients | 
do utterly diſclaim. To them, faith St. Auguſtine, we appoint no churches, becauſe 5 5 
they are not to us as gods. Again, The nations to their gods erected temples, we not. 4 te TO 
.temples to our martyrs as unto Goa, but memorials as unto dead men, whoſe ſpirits 25. l. ar. 
with God are flill living. Divers conſiderations there are, for which chriſtian churches e. ge 5 = 
might firſt take their names of ſaints: As either becauſe by the miniſtry of ſaints it "hy "4 1 
pleaſed God there to ſhew ſome rare effect of his power; or elſe in regard of death, The duty 
which thoſe ſaints have ſuffered for the teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt, did thereby make the Sponge oof 
places where they died venerable ; or, thirdly, for that it liked good and virtuous men — 
to give ſuch occaſion of mentioning them often, to the end that the naming of their in keeping 
perſons might cauſe enquiry to be made, and meditation to be had of their virtues. 11 
Wherefore, ſecing that we cannot juſtly account it ſuperſtition, to give unto churches St. Ba 
thoſe fore-rehearſed names, as memorials either of holy perſons or things; if it be ere f . 
plain, that their founders did with ſuch meaning name them; ſhall not we in otherwiſe 3 
taking them, offer them injury? Or if it be obſcure or uncertain what they meant, yet ing the ſame 
this conſtruction being more favourable, charity (I hope) conſtraineth no man which OP dern 
ſtandeth doubtful of their minds, to lean to the hardeſt and worſt interpretation that their &, 2e ex 
| 7 CIP OT Hs TEE pou 
words can carry. Yea, although it were clear, that they all (for the error of ſome is ., Bf! in 
manifeſt in this behalf) had therein a ſuperſtitious intent, wherefore ſhould their fault!“ 4. 
prejudice us, who ( as'all men know ) do uſe by way of mere diſtinction the names 
which they of ſuperſtition gave? In the uſe of thoſe names whereby we diſtinguiſh 
both days and months, are we culpable of ſuperſtition, becauſe they were who firſt in- 
vented them? The ſign Caſtor and Pollux ſuperſtitiouſly given unto that ſhip, where- Ags 28. 11. 
in the apoſtle ſailed, polluteth not the evangeliſt's pen, who thereby doth but diſtin- 
guiſh that ſhip from others. If to Daniel there had been given no other name but 
: 2 . : . Dan. 4. 5. 
only Beltiſbagzar, given him in honour of the Babylonian idol Belti, ſhould their vide Seal de 
idolatry, which were the authors of that name, cleave unto every man which had ſo emendat. 
termed him by way of perſonal difference only? Were it not to ſatisfy the minds of 2 1. 6. 
the ſimpler ſort of men, theſe nice curioſities are not worthy the labour which we be⸗ * 
ſtow to anſwer them. | 
14. The like unto this, is a fancy which they have againſt the faſhion of our churches, of the faſhi- 
as being framed according to the pattern of the Jewzſh temple. A fault no leſs gric- on of our 
vous, if ſo be it were true, than if ſome king ſhould build his manſion-houſe by the churches. 
model of Solomon palace. So far forth as our churches and their temple have one | 
cnd , what ſhould let, but that they may lawfully have one form ? The temple was for 
ſacrifice, and therefore had rooms to that purpoſe, ſuch as ours have none. Our 
churches are places provided, that the people might there aſſemble themſelves in duc 
and decent manner, according to their ſeveral degrees and order. Which thing being 
common unto us with Jets, we have in this reſpect our churches divided by certain 
partitions, although not ſo many in number as theirs. They had their ſeveral for hea- 
then nations, their ſeveral for the people of their own nation, their ſeveral for men, 
their ſeyeral for women, their ſeveral for their prieſts, and for the high-pricſt alone their 
ſeveral. There being in ours for local diſtinction between the clergy and the reſt 
(which yet we do not with any great ſtrictneſs or curioſity obſerve neither) but one par- 
tition, the cauſe whereof at the firſt (as it ſeemeth) was, that as many as were capable 
of the holy myſteries, might there aſſemble themſelves, and no other creep amongſt 
them : This is now made a matter ſo heinous, as if our religion thereby were be- 
come even plain udaiſin; and as though we retained a moſt holy place, whereinto 


there might not any but the high-prieſt alone enter, according to the cuſtom of the 


Jews. ED 1 7 | 13 8 | The ſumptu- 
I 5. Some it highly diſpleaſeth, that ſo great expences this way are employed : gumeſs of 
The mother of ſuch magnificence (they think) is but a proud ambitious deſire to be Churches, f 
8 golen 
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ſpoken of far and wide. Suppoſe we that God himſelf delighteth to dwell ſumptu- 

ouſly ? Or taketh [ans 9g in chargeable pomp? No; then was the Lord moſt accep- 

tably ſerved, when his temples were rooms borrowed within the houſes of poor mey. 

This was ſuitable unto the nakedneſs of Jeſus Chriſt, and the ſimplicity of his Gof- 

el. What thoughts or cogitations they had which were authors of thoſe things, 

the uſe and benefit whereof hath deſcended unto our ſelves, as we do not know, fo 

we need not ſearch. It cometh (we grant) many times to paſs, that the works of 

men being the ſame, their drifts and purpoſes therein are divers. The charge of 

Herod about the Temple of God, was ambitious ; yet Solomon virtuous, Conftantine's 

holy. But how ſoever their hearts are diſpoſed by whom any ſuch thing is done 

in the world, ſhall we think that it baneth the work which they leave behind them, 

or taketh away from others the uſe and benefit thereof? Touching God himſelf, hath 

he any where revealed, that it is his delight to dwell beggarly ? And that he taketh 

no pleaſure to be worſhipped, ſaving only in poor cottages? Even then was the 

Lord as acceptably honoured of his people as ever, when the ſtatelicſt places and 

things in the whole world were ſought out to adorn his temple. This is moſt ſui- 

| | table, decent, and fit for the greatneſs of Jeſus 
Fee 0 wp. M rab Tiwor. W erp vai i Iewere dn. Chriſt, for the ſublimity of his goſpel, except 
z. d / think of Chal and his gated, @ * the 
v Felix, 2 imperialis quaſtor, conſpicatus ſacrorum vaſo- officers of Julian did. As therefore the Son 
room pretia ; En, inquit, qualibus vaſts win fra Marie fe? of. Syrach giveth verdict concerning thoſe 
s Eeelef $9. 33 GE things which God hath wrought, A man need 

| not ſay, this is worſe than that, this more 

acceptable to God, that leſs ; for in their ſeaſon they are all worthy praiſe : The 

like we may alſo conclude, as touching theſe two ſo contrary ways of providing, in 

meaner or in coſtlier ſort, for the honour of almighty God, 4 man need not ſay, 

this is worſe than that, this more acceptable to God, that leſs; for with him they 

are in their ſeaſon both allowable; the one, when the ſtate of the church is poor ; 

the other, when God hath enriched it with plenty. When they which had ſeen the 

beauty of the firſt temple built by Solomon in the days of his great proſperity and 

peace, beheld how far it excelled the ſecond, which had not builders of like ability, 

* Agge 2. 5, the tears of their grieved eyes the prophets 4 endeavoured with comforts to wipe a- 
Oy way. Whereas if the houſe of God were by ſo much the more perfect, by how 
much the glory thereof is leſs, they ſhould have done better to rejoice than weep, 

their prophets better to reprove than comfort. It being objefted againſt the church, 

in the times of univerſal perſecution, that her ſervice done to God, was not ſo- 

lemnly performed in temples fit for the honour of divine majeſty, their moſt conve- 

© Minut, nient anſwer was, that © The beſt temples which we can dedicate to God, are our 
Fel. in Odav. ſancriſed ſouls and bodies. Whereby it plainly appeareth how the fathers, when 
| they were upbraided with that defect, comforted themſelves with the meditation of 
God's moſt gracious and merciful nature, who did not therefore the leſs accept of 

their hearty affection and zeal, rather than took any great delight, or imagined any 

high perfection in ſuch their want of external ornaments, which when they wanted, 

the cauſe was their only lack of ability : Ability ſerving, they wanted them not. 

Euſeb. 1, 8. Before the Emperor Conſtantine's time, under Severus, Gordian, Philip and Galienus, 
. the ſtate of chriſtian affairs being tolerable, the former buildings, which were but of 
mean and ſmall eſtate, contented them not; ſpacious and ample churches they 
erected throughout every city. No envy was able to be their hindrance, no pra- 
ctice of ſatan, or fraud of men, available againſt their proceedings herein, while 
they continued as yet worthy to feel the aid of the arm of God extended over them 
for their ſafety. Theſe churches Diocletian cauſed by ſolemn edict to be afterwards 
overthrown. Maximinus with like authority giving them leave to erect them, the 
hearts of men were even rapt with divine joy, to ſee thoſe places which tyrannous 
impiety had laid waſte, recovered, as it were, out of mortal calamity, churches 
Euſeb. I. 10. Teared up to an height immeaſurable, and adorned with far more beauty in their re- 
0. 2. auration, than their founders before had given them. Whereby we ſec, how molt 
"chriſtian minds then ſtood affected, we ſee how joyful they were to behold the 
ſumptuous ſtatelineſs of houſes built unto God's glory. If we ſhould, over and beſides 

this, alledge the care which was had that all things about the tabernacle of Moſes might 

be as beautiful, gorgeous and rich, as art could make them ; or what travel and coſt was 

beſtowed, that the goodlineſs of the temple might be a ſpectacle of admiration to all the 

world; this, they will ſay, was figurative, and ſerved by God's appointment but for a 


time, to ſhadow out the true everlaſting glory of a more divine ſanctuary; N 
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Chriſt being long ſithence entred, it ſeemeth that all thoſe curious exornations ſhould 
rather ceaſe. Which thing we alſo our ſelves would grant, if the uſe thereof had 
been meerly and only myſtical. But ſith the prophet David doth mention a natural 
conveniency which ſuch. kind of bounteous expences have, as well for that we do 
thereby give unto God a teſtimony of our cheartul affection, which thinketh nothing 1 Chron, 28. 
too dear to be beſtowed about the furniture of his ſervice, as alſo becauſe it ſerveth to '+ | 
the world for a witneſs of his almightineſs, whom we outwardly honour with the 2 Chron. 2. 5. 
chiefeſt of outward things, as being of all things himſelf incomparably the grcateſt. 
Beſides, were it not alſo ſtrange, if God ſhould have made ſuch ſtore of glorious crea- 
tures on earth, and leave them all to be conſumed in' ſecular vanity, allowing none | 
but the baſer ſort to be employed in his own ſervice? To ſet forth the majeſty of Kings, Matth. 6. 29. 
his vicegerents in this world, the moſt gorgeous and rare treaſures which the world - 
hath, are procured. We think, belike, that he will accept what the meaneſt of them 
- would diſdain. If there be great care to build and beautify theſe corruptible ſanctu- falac. 1. 8. 
aries, little or none, that the living temples of the Holy Ghoſt, the redeemed touls 
of the people of God may be edified ; huge expences upon timber and ſtone, but to- 
wards the relief of the poor ſmall devotion ; coſt this way infinite, and in the mean 
while charity cold: We have in ſuch caſe juſt occaſion to make complaint as St. 7e. 
rom did, The walls of the church there are enow contented to build, and to under-ſet AdNepotian. 
it with goodly pillars, the marbles are poliſhed , the roofs ſhine with gold, the altar de vitaCle- 
hath precious ſlones to adorn it; and of Chriſt's miniſters no choice at all. The ſame © 
erom, both in that place and elſewhere, debaſeth with like intent the glory of ſuch aq Demetr. 
magnificence (a thing whereunto men's affections in thoſe times needed no ſpur) there- Epiſt. 12. ad 
by to extol the neceſſity ſometimes of charity and alms, ſometimes of other the moſt E*vdenrium. 
principal duties belonging unto chriſtian men ; which duties were ncither ſo highly 
eſteemed as they ought, and being compared with that in queſtion , the directeſt ſen- 
tence we can give of them both, as unto me it ſeemeth, is this; God Wwho requireth 
the one as neceſſary, accepteth the other alſo as being an honourable work. 

16. Our opinion concerning the force and virtue which ſuch places have, is, I truſt, What holi- 
without any blemiſh or ſtain of hereſy. Churches receive, as every thing elſe, their ee 
chief perfection from the end whereunto they ſerve. Which end being the publick eribe to the 
worſhip of God, they are in this conſideration houſes of greater dignity than any pro- church, mere 
vided for meaner purpoſes. For which cauſe they ſeem after a ſort even to mourn, as — 
being injured and defrauded of their right, when places not ſanctified, as they are, 
prevent them unneceſſarily in that preheminence and honour, Whereby alto it doth 
come to paſs, that the ſervice of God hath not then it ſelf ſuch perfection of grace and 
comelineſs, as when the dignity of place which it wiſheth for, doth concur. Again, 
albeit the true worſhip of God be to God in it ſelf acceptable, who reſpecteth not to 
much in what place, as with what affection he is ſerved ; and therefore Moſès in the 
midſt of the ſea, 194 on the dunghil, Zzekiah's in bed, Jeremy in mire, Jonas in 
the whale, Daniel in the den, the children in the furnace, the thief on the croſs, Pe- 
ter and Paul in priſon, calling unto God were heard, as St. Baſil noteth: Manifeſt not- 
withſtanding it is, that the very majeſty and holineſs of the place where God is wor— any 3 
ſhipped, hath in regard of us great virtue, force and efficacy, for ithat it ſerveth as a tent. 
ſenſible help to ſtir up devotion ; and in that reſbect, no doubt, bettereth even our 
holieſt and beſt actions in this kind. As therefore we every where exhort all men to 
worſhip God; even ſo, for performance of this ſervice by the people of God aſſem- 
bled, we think not any place ſo good as the church, neither any exhortation ſo fit as 
that of David, O worſhip the Lord in the beauty of holineſs. Pal. 96. 9. 

17. For of our churches thus it becometh us to eſteem, howſocver others, rapt Their pre- 
with the pang of a furious zeal, do pour out againſt them devout blaſphemics, crying, tence that 
: Down with them, down with them, even to the very ground: bor to idolatry they Boud bare | 
have been abuſed. And the places where idols have been worſhipped, are by b the law 323 — 

of Cod devote to utter deſtruction. For execution of which law, the © kings that * Pal. 137, 
were godly, Aſa, Feho 2 Ezechia, Joſiah, deflroyed all the high places, altars i Deut. 12.2 
and groves, which had been erected in Juda and Iſrael. He that ſaid, Thon ſhalt <2 8 
have no other gods before my face, hath likewiſe ſaid, Thou ſhalt utterly de face and b. 
deſtroy all theſe ſynagogues and places where ſuch idols have been worſhipped. This : apy . 4 
law containeth the temporal puniſhment which God hath ſet down, and willeth that 
men execute for the breach of the other law, They which ſpare them therefore, do but 
reſerve, as the hypocrite Saul did, execrable things to worſhip God withal. The truth 
is, that as no man ſerveth God, and loveth him not; ſo neither can any man ſincere- 
ly love God, and not extremely abhor An ſin which is the higheſt degree of treaſon 
2 againſt 
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« Iſa, 8. 21. 
45. 20. 
Hoſ. 14. 4. 
Iſa. 41. 24. 


» Pfal. 115.8. in this world, and in the world to come d confuſion. Paul and Barnabas, when 


81. 13. 
Rom. 1. 24. 


e Judic. 6.13. token of horror, and as frighted perſons ran cry ing thorough the preſs of the people, 
4 Apoc-21.8. O men, wherefore do ye theſe things? They knew the force of that dreadful * curſe 


yy 21. wWhercunto idolatry maketh ſubject. Nor is there cauſe why the guilty ſuſtaining the 
— + ſame, ſhould grudge or complain of injuſtice, For, whatſoever befalleth in that 


20, 
E Jer. 2. 17. 


Deut. 12. 2. 


Deut. 12. 4,5. But to ſeek the place which the Lord their God ſhall chuſe out of all their tribes. Be- 


ſes did puniſh idolaters, we find not that God hath appointed for us any definite or 


poſe, which was, that there ſhould be but one only place in the whole land whercunto the 


In this caſe we are to retain as much, in the other as little of former things as we 
may. Sith therefore examples have not generally the force of laws which all men ought 
to keep, but of counſels only and perſuaſions not amiſs to be followed by them whoſe 
caſe is the like; ſurely where caſes are ſo unlike as theirs and ours, I ſee not how that 
which they did ſhould induce, much leſs any way enforce us to the ſame practice, eſpe- 
cially conſidering that groves and Hilllaltars were, while they did remain, both dan- 


moved) are not only free from ſuch peril, but withal ſo conveniently framed for the 
people of God to ſerve and honour him therein; that no man beholding them, can 
chuſe but think it exceeding great pity they ſhould be ever any otherwiſe employed. 
Yea but the cattle of Amelek (you will fay ) were fit for ſacrifice ; and this was the 
very conceit which ſometime deceived Saul. It was ſo, Nor do I any thing doubt, 
but that Saul, upon this conceit, might even lawfully have offered to God thoſe re- 
ſerved ſpoils, had not the Lord in that particular caſe, given ſpecial charge to the 
contrary. As therefore notwithſtanding the commandment of [ſrael to deſtroy Ca- 
naanites, idolaters may be converted and live: So the temples which have ſerved ido- 
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againſt the ſupreme guide and monarch of the whole world, with whoſe divine ay- 
thority and power it inveſteth others. By means whereof the ſtate of jdolaters is two 
ways miſerable. Firſt, in that which they worſhip a they find no ſuccour: And ſe 
condly, At his hands whom they ought to ſerve, there is no other thing to be looked 
for, but the effects of moſt juſt diſpleaſure, the b withdrawing of grace, dereliction 


infidels admiring their virtues went about to ſacrifice unto them, rent their garments in 


reſpect, 8 themſelves have made themſelves worthy to ſuffer it. As for thoſe things 
either whereon, or elſe wherew:th ſuperſtition worketh, polluted they are by ſuch 
abuſe, and deprived of that dignity which their nature delighteth in. Fox there is no- 
thing which doth not grieve, and, as it were, even loath it (elf, whenſoever iniquity 
cauſeth it to ſerve unto vile purpoſes. Idolatry therefore maketh whatſoever it touch. 
eth the worſe. How beit fith creatures which have no underſtanding, can ſhew no will ; 
and where no will is, there is no fin ; and only that which ſinncth, is ſubject to pu- 
niſpment; Which way ſhould any ſuch creature be punzſhable by the law of God! 
There may be cauſe ſometimes to aboliſh or to extinguiſh them; but ſurely, never by 
way of puniſhment to the things themſelves. Yea farther, howlocyer the law of Mo- 


certain temporal judgment, which the chriſtian magiſtrate zs of neceſſity for ever bound 
to execute upon offenders in that kind, much leſs upon things that way abuſed as mere 
znſtruments. For what God did command touching Canaan, the lame concerneth 
not us any otherwiſe than only as a fearful pattern of his juſt diſpleaſure and wrath 
againſt ſinful nations. It teacheth us, how God thought good to plague and afflict 
them; it doth not appoint in what form and manner we ought to puniſh the ſin of ;ds- 
latry in all others. Unleſs they will ſay, that becauſe the [/rae/ites were commanded 
to make no covenant with the people of that land, therefore leagues and truces made 
between ſuperſtitious perſons, and ſuch as ſerve God aright, are unlawful altogether ; 
or, becauſe God commanded the Iſraelites to ſmite the inhabitants of Canaan, and 
to root them out, that therefore retormed churches are bound to put all others to the 
edge of the ſword. Now whereas commandment was allo given to deſtroy all places 
where the Canaanites had ſerved their gods, and not to convert any one of them to 
the honour of the true God ; this precept had reference unto a ſpecial intent and pur- 


people might bring ſuch offerings, gifts and ſacrifices, as their /evi7ical law did require. 
By which law, ſevere charge was given them in that reſpect, not to convert thyſe 
laces to the worſhip of the living God, where nations before them had ſeryed idols, 


ſides, it is reaſon we ſhould likewiſe conſider, how great a difference there is between 
their proceedings, who erect a new commonwealth , which is to haye ncither people 
nor law, neither regiment nor religion the ſame that was; and theirs, who only re- 
form a dccayed eſtate, by reducing it to that perfection from which it hath ſweryed. 


gerous in regard of the ſecret acceſs, which people ſuperſtitiouſly given, might have 
always thereunto with caſe; neither could they remaining, ſerve with any fitneſs unto 
better purpoſe : Whereas our temples (their former abuſe being by order of law re- 


latry 


. 
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larry as inſtruments, may be ſanRified again and continue, albeit to Iiael command- 


12 
a | ; 


ment have been given that they ſhould deſtzoy, all idolatrous places in {herr land and 1 


to the good kings of Iſtael commendation far fulfilling, to the evil for diſobeying ' 


the ſame commandment, ſometimes puniſhment, always ſharp and ſeyere reprogf hath 

even from the Lord himſelf befallen. Thus much it may ſuffice ta have written in 

defence of thoſe chriſtian oratories, the oyerthzow and ruin whereof is deſired, nat 

now by Infidels, Pagans or Turks, but by a ſpecial refined ſect of cheiſtiap beliexers; 

pretending themſelves exceedingly grieved at our folemgities in erecting churches, at 

the names which we ſuffer them to hold, at their form and faſhian, at the ſlatęlineſs 

of them and coſtlineſs, at the opinion which we have of them, and at the manifold 

ſuperſtitious abuſes whereunto they have been put. . 
18. Places of publick reſort being thus pro- of publick reaching, op preaching; and the firſt kind 

vided for, our repair thither is eſpecially for thereof, cgtechiſing. 1 

mutual conference, and 5 it 4s ea p/n to 

be had between God and us. ecaule there- rciti eſideria & opimones, omnia proveniunrt ex i 5 

fore want of the knowledge of God is the pars : "few e wiſe 1 Kb 

cauſe of all iniquity amongſt men, as contrari- ditur. Scientiq 7 telli e benen & ochun. 

wiſe the ground of all our happineſs, and the E e / 1 5 = ge — 1 

ſeed of whatſoever perfect virtue groweth from Fgypr. in Mgr. Hannehuch- lib, 3. cap, 12. 

us, is a right opinion touching things divine, this 2 

kind of knowledge we may juſtly ſet down for the firſt and chiefeſt thing which Gad 

imparteth unto his people, and our duty of receiving this at his merciful hands, for the 

firſt of thoſe religious offices wherewith we publickly honour him on earth. For the 

inſtruction therefore of all ſorts of men to eternal life it is neceſſary, that the ſacred 

and faving truth of God be openly publiſhed unto them. Which open pablicating of 

heavenly myſteries, is by an excellency termed preaching. For otherwiſe there is not 

any thing publickly notified, but we may in that reſpect, rightly and properly fay it is 

preached. So that when the ſchool of God doth uſe it as 4 word 1 art, We axe AC: Luc 8. 39. 

cordingly to underſtand it with reſtraint to ſuch ſpecial matter as that ſchool js qe: 12. 3. 

cuſtomed to publiſh. We find nor in the world any people that haye liycd altogether 

without religion. And yet this duty of religion, which provideth that publick] all 

ſorts of men may be inſtructed in the fear of God, is to the church of God, and 5 8 

been always ſo peculiar, that none of the heathens, how curious ſoeyer in ſearching out 8 . 

all kinds of outward ceremonies like to ours, could ever once ſo much as endeavour adverſ. har. 

to reſemble Herein the churches care for the endleſs good of her childeen. Ways of 

teaching there have been ſundry always uſual in God's church. For the firſt introdu- 

ction of youth to the knowledge of God, the Tews even to this day have their cate- 200 you. F 

chiſms. With religion it fareth as with other ſciences , the firſt deliycry of the Lelab Teb. 

clements thereof muſt, for like conſideration, | 
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b be framed according to the weak and ſlender 
capacity of young beginners: Unto which 
manner of teaching principles in chriſtianity, 
the apoſtle in the ſixth to the Hebrews is him- 
ſelf underſtood to allude. For this cauſe there- 
fore, as the decalogue of Moſes declareth ſum- 
marily thoſe things which we ought to do; 
the prayer of our Lord, whatſoever we ſhould 
requeſt or deſire; ſo either by the apoſtles, or at 
the leaſtwiſe out of their writings, we have the 
ſubſtance of © chriſtian belief compendiouſly 


d Incipientibus brevius ac ſimplicius tradi precepta magis conte- 
nit. Aut enim difficuſtate inſiltutionis tam numeroſæ atque per- 
plexæ deterreri ſolent, aut eo tempore cus precipue alenda ingenia 
atque indulgentia * enutrienda ſunt, afperiorum rerum tra- 
ctatu atteruntur. Fab. proœm. I. 8. Ixciplemilus nobis exponer⸗ 
jura populi Romani, ita videntur poſſe tradi commodi ſſi me, ſi primo 
levi ac ſimplici via, poſt deinde diligentifſima atque exactiſſima in- 
terpretatione ſingula tradantur. Aliogui ſi 2 ab initio rudem 
adbuc & infirmum animum ſtudioſi multitudine os vanietate rerum: 
onerauerimus, duorum alterum, aut deſertorem ſi udiorum efficiemus, 
aut cum mag no labore ejus , ſæpe etiam cum diffidentia ( que ple- 
rumque juvenes avertit ) ſerius ad id perducemus, ad quod leviore 
ye mag uo labore & fine ulla diffidentia maturius per- 
duci potuiſſet. Inſtitut. Imper. I. 1. tit. Is 

< Vide Ruff. in Symb. | 


drawn into few and ſhort articles, to the end that the weakneſs of no man's wit might 
either hinder altagether the knowledge, or excuſe the utter ignorance of necityl 
things. Such as were trained up in their rudiments , and were ſo made fit to be af- 
terward by baptiſm received into the church, the fathers uſyally in their wrigings do 
term Hearers ; as having no further commu- oy 
nion or fellowſhip with the church, than only 
this, that they were admitted to hear the prin- 
_ Ciples of chriſtian faith made plain unto them. e divis 0 
Cate chizing may be in ſchools, it may be in gulam fidei , Catecbumenus icitur. Catechumenus namque Audi- 
private families ; but when we make it a kind 
of preaching, we mean always the publick performance thereof in the open hear- 
ing of men, becauſe things are preached, not in that they arę taught, but in thax they 

are publiſhed. 4 ; 
19. Mo- 
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Of preach- 19. Moſes and the prophets, Chriſt and his apoſtles, were in their times all preach- 
ing, by read- ers of God's truth; ſome by word, ſome by writing, ſome by both. This they did 


I blick- ne . ; FT 6 "Py 
iy the books partly as faithful witneſſes , making mere relation what God himſelf had revealed un- 


of holy ſcri- to them; and partly as careful expounders, teachers, perſuaders thereof. The church 


88 in like caſe preacherh till, firſt publiſhing by way of teſtimony or relation the truth 


ſuppoſed un- which from them ſhe hath received, even in ſuch ſort as it was received, written in 


truths in the ſacred volumes of ſcripture : Secondly , by way of explication, diſcovering the 


hoſt — f . a , | : N 
22 myſteries which lie hid therein. The church as a witneſs preacheth his mere revealed 


ſeripture, truth by reading publickly the ſacred ſcripture. So that a ſecond kind of preaching is 
NO Ts al the reading of holy writ. For thus we may the boldlier ſpeak, being ſtrengthened 
read; as alſo * with the examples of ſo reverend a prelate, as ſaith, That Moſes, from the time of 
of the choice ancient generations and ages long ſince paſt, had amongſt the cities of the very Gen- 
_— in tiles them that preached him, in that he was read every ſabbath-day. For ſo of ne- 
reading. ceſlity it muſt be meant, in as much as we know that the Fews have always had their 
Acts 15. 21. yieekly readings of the /aw of Moſes ; but that they always had in like manner their 
weekly ſermons upon ſome part of the law of Moſes, we no where find. Howbeit 
ſtill we muſt here remember, that the church, by her publick reading of the book of 

God, preacheth only as 4 witneſs. Now the principal thing required in a witneſs is 

fidelity. Wherefore as we cannot excuſe that church, which either through corrupt 
tranſlations of ſcripture delivereth, inſtead of divine ſpeeches, any thing repugnant un- 

to that which God ſpeaketh ; or, through falſified additions propoſeth that to the 

people of God as ſcripture, which is in truth no ſcripture : So the blame which in both 

theſe reſpects hath been laid upon the church of England, is ſurely altogether without 

cauſe. Touching tranſlations of holy ſcripture, albeit we may not diſallow of their 

painful travels herein who ſtrictly have tied themſelves to the very original letter; yet 

the judgment of the church, as we ſee by the practice of all Nations, Greeks, Latins, 

Perſians, Syrians, Athiopians, Arabians, hath been ever, That the fitteſt for pub- 

lick audience are ſuch, as following a middle courſe between the rigor of literal tran- 

ſlators, and the liberty of paraphraſts, do with greateſt ſhortneſs and plainneſs deliver 

the meaning of the Holy Ghoſt. Which being a labour of ſo great difficulty, the exact 
performance thereof we may rather wiſh than look for. So that, except between the 

words of tranſlation and the mind of ſcripture it ſelf there be contradiction, every lit- 

tle difference ſhould not ſeem an intolerable blemiſh neceſlarily to be ſpunged our. 
Pfal. 105.28, Whereas therefore the prophet David in a certain pſalm doth ſay concerning Moſes 
and Aaron, that they were obedient to the word of God, and in the ſelf-ſame place 

our allowed tranſlation ſaith , they were not obedient, we are for this cauſe chal- 

lenged as manifeſt gainſayers of ſcripture, even in that which we read for ſcripture 

unto the people. But for as much as words are reſemblances of that which the mind 

of the ſpeaker conceiveth, and conceits are images repreſenting that which is ſpoken 

of ; it followeth, that they who will judge of words, ſhould have recourſe to the 

things themſelves from whence they riſe. In ſetting down that miracle, at the ſight 

Luke 5. 6, J. whereof Peter fell down aſtoniſhed before the feet of Jeſus, and cried, Depart, Lord, 
Tam a ſinner; the evangeliſt St. Luke faith, the ſtore of the fiſh which they took was 

ſuch, that the net they took it in brake, and the ſhips which they loaded therewith 

John 21. 11. ſunk : St. ohn, recording the like miracle, faith, That albeit the fiſhes in number 
were ſo many, yet the net with ſo great a weight was not broken. Suppoſe they had 

written both of one miracle ; although there be in their words a manifeſt ſhew of 

jar; yet none, if we look upon the difference of matter, with regard whercunto 

they might have both ſpoken even of one miracle the very ſame which they ſpake of 

divers; the one intending thereby to ſignify, that the greatneſs of the burden exceeded 

the natural ability of the inſtruments which they had to bear it; the other, that the 
weakneſs thereof was ſupported by a ſupernatural and miraculous addition of ſtrength. 

The nets, as touching themſelves, brake, but through the power of God they Held. 

Mich. 4.2. Are not the words of the prophet Micheas touching Bethleem, Thou Bethleem the 
* leaſt? And doth not the very evangeliſt tranſlate theſe words, Thou Bethleem not the 
Matth. 2. 6. est? The one regarding the quantity of the place, the other the dignity. Mi- 
cheas attributeth unto it ſmalneſs, in reſpect of circuit; Matthew, greatneſs in re- 

gard of honour and eſtimation, by being the native ſoil of our Lord and Saviour 

__ Chriſt. Sith therefore ſpeeches which gain- ſay one another, muſt of neceſſity be ap- 

plied both unto one and the ſelf-ſame ſubject; fith they muſt alſo the one affirm, the 

other deny the ſelf- ſame thing; what neceſſity of contradiction can there be between 


the letter of the prophet Dævid, and our authorized tranſlation thereof, if he = 
| | der 


bo / 
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derſtandingMoſes mo ſay, They were not diſobedient ; we applying our ſpeech 


to Pharaoh and the 


;gyprians, do ſay of them, They were not obedient ? Or 


(which the matter it ſelf will caſily enough likewiſe ſuffer) if the e Egyptians being 
meant by both, it be ſo that they in regatd of their offer to let go the people, when 


they ſaw the fearful darkneſs, di ſbeyed not 


the word of the Lord; and yet they 


did not obey his word, in as much as the ſheep and Cattle at the ſelf. ſame time they 


with-held. Of both tranſlations the bettet 


I willingly acknowledge that which 


cometh ncarer to the very letter of the original verity ; yet ſo, that the other may 

likewiſe ſafely enough be read, without any peril at all of gain-ſaying as much as the 

leaſt jot or ſyllable of God's moſt ſacred and precious · truthl. Which truth, as in this 

ec do not violate, ſo neither is the ſame gainſaid ot croſs d, no not in thoſe very 
preambles placed before certain readings, wherein the ſteps of the Latin, ſervice book : 
have been ſomewhat too nearly followed. As when we ſay, Chriſt ſpake ® fo His The goſpel 
diſciples, That which the goſpel declareth he ſpake b unto the Phariſees, For doth on the ſe- 


cond ſunda 


the goſpel affirm he ſpake to the Phariſees only? Doth it mean that they, and beſides after Eper, 
them no man elſe was at that time ſpoken unto by our Saviour Chriſt ? If not, then is and on the p 
there in this diverſity no contrariety. I ſuppoſe it ſomewhat probable, that St. Fohy fentith ak- 


fer Trinity. 


and St. Matthew, which have recorded thoſe ſermons, heard them, and being hearers john 10. 11. 
did think themſelves as well reſpected as the Phariſees, in that which their Lord and Matt. 22. 1. 
Maſter taught concerning the paſtoral care he had over his own flock, and his offer of 

grace made to the whole world ; which things are the matter whereof he treateth in 

thoſe ſermons. Wherefore as yet there is nothing found, wherein we read for the 

word of God that which may be condemned as repugnant unto his word. Furthet- 


more, ſomewhat they are diſpleaſed, in that 
we follow not the method of reading which © in 
their judgment is moſt commendable, the me- 
thod uſed in ſome foreign churches, where 
ſcriptures are read before the time of divine ſer- 
vice, and without either choice or ſtint appoint- 
ed by any determinate order. Nevertheleſs, till 
ſuch time as they will vouchſaſe us ſome juſt 
and ſufficient reaſon to the contrary, we muſt 


by their patience, if not allowance, retain the 4 an- 


cient received cuſtom which we now obſerve.” 


: e TC. I. 2. p. 381. Altho' it be very convenient which 
is uſed in ſome churches, where before preaching time the 
church aſſembled hath the ſcriptures read; yet neither is 


this, rior any other order of bare publick reading in the 


church neceſſary. h. d. 

* Aug. de Civ. Dei, I. 22. c. 8. Facto ſilentio, ſcripturarum 
ſunt lecta divina ſolennia. That for ſeveral times ſeveral 
pieces of ſcriptures were read as parts of the ſervice of the 
Greek church, the fathers thereof in their ſundry homilies 
and other writings do all teſtify. The like order in the Sy- 
rian churches, 1s clear by the very inſcriptions of chapters 
throughout their Tranſlation of the New teſtament. See 


the edition at Vienna, Paris and Antæuerp. 


For with us the reading of the ſcripture in the church is a part of our church- liturgy, 4 
ſpecial portion of the ſervice which we do to God, and not an exerciſe to ſpend the 
time when one doth wait for anothers coming, till the aſſembly of them which ſhall 
afterwards worſhip him be compleat. Wherefore, as the form of our publick ſervice is 
not voluntary, ſo neither are the parts thereof left uncertain, but they are all ſet down 
in ſuch order, and with ſuch choice as hath in the wiſdom of the church ſeemed beſt to 
concur as well with the ſpecial occaſions, as with the general purpoſe which we have to 


glorify God. 


Of preaching 


20. Other publick readings there are of books and writings not canonical, whereby by the pub- 
the church doth alſo preach, or openly make known the doctrine of virtuous converſa- lick reading 


tion; whereupon, beſides thoſe things in regard 


f orhe - 
whereof we are thought to read the ftable Il. 


ſcriptures of God amiſs, it is thought amiſs that we read in our churches any thing at ſtructions; 
all beſides the ſcriptures. To exclude the reading of any ſuch profitable inſtruction as and concern- 


ing books A- 


the church hath deviſed for the better underſtanding of ſcripture, or for the eaſier train- poœryphal. 


ing up of the people in holineſs and righteouſ- 


neſs of life, they © plead, that God in the law 
would have nothing brought into the temple, 
neither beſoms, nor fleſh-hooks, nor trumpets, 
but thoſe only which were ſanctified; that for 
the expounding of darker places, we ought to 
follow the Fews * polity, who under Antio- 
chus, where they had not the commodity of 
termons, appointed always at their meeting 
ſomewhat out of the prophets to be read roge- 


* T.C. J. 1. p. 196. Neither the homilies, nor the Apo- 
erypha, are at all to be read in the church. Wherein, firſt, 
It is good to conſider the order which the Lord kept with his 
people in times paſt, when he commanded, Exod. 30. 29. 
that no veſſel nor no inſtrument, either beſom or fleſh- hook, 
or pan ſhould once come into the temple, but thoſe only 
which are ſanctified and ſet apart for that uſe. And in the 
book of Numbers he will have no other trumpets blown ro 
call the people together, but thoſe only which were ſer 
apart for that purpoſe, Numb. 10. 2. | — | 

T. C. J. 1. p. 19. Beſides this, the Polity ef the 
church of God in times paſt is to be followed, &c. 


ther with the law, and ſo by the one made the other plainer to be underſtood; That 


before and after our Saviour's coming, they neither read Onkelos nor Fonathar's para- 
phraſe, though having both; but contented themſelves 8 with the reading only of 


8 As 13.15. 


{criptures ; that if in the primitiye church there had been any thing read beſides the mo- 448 15. 34: 
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pol. 2. Ori- 
e Hom. 1. 


E ccLESsIASTICAL PoLITY. 
„ir. A- ,numents of the prophets and apoſtles, 2 Juſtin Martyr and Origen, who mention 
theſe, would have ſpoken of the other likewiſe: That b the moſt ancient and beſt 
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Book V. 


uper Exod. Councils forbid any thing to be read in churches, ſaving canonical ſcripture only: 


& in Judic, 
d Concil. 
Laod. c. 59. 
e Concil. 
Valenſ. 2. 
à Concil. 


That when e other things were afterwards permitted, d fault was found with it, it ſuc- 
ceeded but ill, the bible it ſelf was thereby in time quite and clean thruſt out. Which 
arguments, if they be only brought in token of the authors good will and meaning to- 
wards the cauſe which they would ſet forward, muſt accordingly be accepted by them 


Colon. par. a. Who already are perſuaded the ſame way. But if their drift and purpoſe be to perſuade 
others, it would be demanded, by what rule the legal Hallowing of beſoms and fleſh - 


hooks muſt needs exclude all other readings in the church ſave ſcripture. 


Things ſan- 


ified were thereby in ſuch ſort appropriated unto God, as that they might never af- 
terwards again be made common. For which cauſe, the Lord, to ſign and mark them 
* Exod. 30. as his own, © appointed oil of holy ointment, the like whereunto it was not lawful to 


25, 32. 
f Ex. 40. 15 


make for ordinary and daily uſes. Thus the f anointing of Aaron and his Sons tied 
them to the office of the prieſthood for ever . the anointing not of thoſe ſilyer trumpets 


* Num. 10.2. (Which 8 Moſes as well for ſecular as ſacred uſes was commanded to make, not to ſan- 
n Exod. 27. ctify) but the unction of the h tabernacle, the table, the laver, the altar of God, with 


3. & 30. 
27,28. 


26, all the inſtruments appertaining thereunto, this made them for ever holy unto him, in 
whole ſervice they were employed. 


But what of this? Doth it hereupon follow, 


that all things now in the church, from the greateſt t the leaſt, are unholy, which 


3 T. C. J. 1. p. 12). The Lord would by theſe Rudi- 
ments and Pædagogies teach, that he would have nothing 
brought into the church, but that which he appointed. 


the Lord hath not himſelf preciſely inftituted ? 
For · ſo i thoſe rudiments, they ſay, do import, 
Then is there nothing holy, which the church 
by her authority hath appointed; and conſe- 


quently all poſitive Ordinances that ever were made by eccleſiaſtical power touching 
- ſpiritual affairs, are prophane, they are unholy. I would not wiſh them to undertake 
a work ſo deſperate as to prove, that for the people's inſtruction no kind of reading is 
good, but only that which the Fews. deviſed under Antiochus, although even that alſo 


k Elias 
Thesb. in 
verbo patar. 


be miſtaken. For, according to K Elias the Levite (out of whom it doth ſeem bor- 
rowed) the thing which Antiochus forbad, was the publick reading of the law, and 
not ſermons upon the law. Neither did the Jeu read a portion of the prophets toge- 


ther with the law to ſerve for an interpretation thereof, becauſe ſermons were not per- 


mitted them : But, inſtead of the law, which they might not read openly, they read 
of the prophets that, which in likeneſs of matter came neareſt to each ſection of their 


1 Acts 15. 21. 
m Acts 13.15. 


n T. C. I. 1. p. 197. This practice continued ſtill in the 
churches of God after the apoſtles times, as may appear by 

the ſecond apology of 12 Martyr. Idem, p. 198. It was 

decreed in the council of Laodicea, that nothing ſhould be 
read in the church but the canonical books of the Old and 
New Teftament. Afterwards, as corruptions grew in the 
church, the reading of homilies and of martyrs lives was 

ermitted. But, beſides the evil ſucceſs thereof, that uſe 
and cuſtom was controuled, as may ap by the council of 
Collen, albeit otherwiſe popiſh. The bringing in of homi- 
lies and martyrs lives hath thruſt the bible clean out of the 
church, or into a corner. 


 dicea, as it forbiddeth the reading of 


law. Whereupon, when afterwards the liberty of reading the law ! was reſtored, the 
ſelf-ſame cuſtom m as touching the prophets did continue ſtill, If neither the Fews 


have uſed publickly to read their paraphraſts, 
nor n the primitive church for a long time any 
other writings than ſcripture , except the cauſe 
of their not doing it were ſome law of God, 
or reaſon forbiding them to do that which we 
do, why ſhould the lattcr ages of the church be 
deprived of the liberty the former had ? Arc 
we bound while the world ſtandeth, to put no- 


thing in practice, but only that which was at 


the very firſt? Concerning the council of Las- 
thoſe things which are not canonical, ſo it ma- 


The Apoca- keth ſome things not canonical, which are. Their judgment in this we may not, and 


Iypſe. 


in that we need not follow. We have by thus many years experience found, that ex- 


ceeding great good, not incumbred with any notable inconvenience, hath grown by 


the cuſtom which we now obſerve. 


As for the harm whereof judicious men have 


- complained in former times; it came not of this, that other things were read beſides 


the Scripture, but that ſo evil choice was made. 


With us there is never any time bc- 


ſtowed in divine ſervice without the reading of a great part of the holy ſcripture, which 
we account a thing moſt neceſſary. We dare not admit any ſuch form of liturgy, as 
either appointeth no ſcripture at all, or very little to be read in the church. And therc- 
fore the thruſting of the bible out of the houſe of God, is rather there to be feared 


Z C. J. 2. p. 381. It is untrue, that ſimple reading is 
neceſſary in the church. A number of — which have 
no ſuch order of ſimple reading, cannot be in this point char» 
ged 5 — = breach of God's ee „which they 
might be, if fimple reading were neceſſary. [ B le reading 
he meaneth the cuſtom of bare — He SO the 


preacher at the ſame time expoundeth unto the people.] 


where men eſtcem it a matter o ſo indifferent, 
whether the ſame be by ſolemn appointment 
read publickly or not read, the bare text except- 
ted, which the preacher happily chuſeth out to 
expound. But let us here conſider , what the 
practice of our fathers before us hath been, and 


how far forth the ſame may be followed. . 


* 
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find that in ancient times there Was publickly 
read firſt the a ſcripture, as namely ſomething 
out of the books of the Þ prophets. of God 


poſtles writings; and laſtly , out of the holy 
a evangeliſts ſome things which touched the 
perſon of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. The 


cauſe of their reading firſt the old teſtament, 


then the new, and always ſomewhat out of 
both, is moſt likely to have been that which 
e Tuſtin Martyr and St. Auguſtin obſerve in 
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Apol. p. 692. 


| b Fuddicarum bean um libri traditi ſunt ab apdſtolis ligthdi in 
which were of old; ſomething out of © the. ere lain. Orig. in. Joſ. Ho s 


© Hy x7 N d ous du im To aumd oy bd 716 


ie, V Smournuordigens % Ape © an cvyyogunun re. 
Lipos dv M. Juſtin. Apol. 2, p. 162. Factum 


eſt ut Iſta die dominica, prophetica lectione jam lecta, ante altare 
adſtante | leftionem S. Pauli proferret, beatiſſinus Antiſtes Am- 
broſous, &c. Sulpit. Sever. I. 3. de vita St. Mart. | 

4 Vide Concil. Vaſ. 2, habitum an. Dom, 444. toni. Concil. 
2. p. 19. Item. Synod. Laod. c. 16. Cypr. I. 2. epiſt. 5. & 


L 4 epiſt. 3. Amb. 1. 1. Offic. c. 8. & epiſt, 75. & lib. de 


Helia atque jejunio, cap. 20. 
e Juſt. queſt. 191. 
| 
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Cm ad divinarum ſiterarum commemorationem. Tertul. 


comparing the two teſtaments. The apoſtles 8 6 | 
(faith the one) have taught us as themſelves aid learn, firſt the Kaen of the law, 
and then the goſpels. For what elſe is the law but the goſpel foreſbewed ? What 
other the goſpel, than the law fulfilled £ In like ſort the other, What the old teſta- auguit. 
ment hath, the very ſame the new containeth ; but that which lieth there as under a yuue: 35: 
ſhadow, is here brought forth into the open ſun. Things there prefignred, are here : 
performed. Again, In the old teſtament there is a cloſe comprehenſion of the new ; 
in the new, an open diſcovery of the old. To be ſhort, the method of their publick 
readings either purpoſely did tend, or at the leaſt-wiſe doth fitly ſerve, That from Walaf. Strab. 
ſmaller things the minds of the hearers may go forward to the knowledge of greater, - * 4 
and by degrees climb up from the loweſt to the higheſt things. Now beſides the ſcri- 222 
pture, the books which they called Eccięſiaſtical were thought not unworthy ſome- 
time to be brought into publick audience, and with that name they intituled the books 
which we term Apocryphal. Under the ſelf- ſame name they alſo comprized certain, 
no otherwiſe annexed unto the new than the former unto the old teſtament, as a 
book of Hermes, epiſtles of Clement, and the like. According therefore to the 
phraſe of antiquity, theſe we may term the new, and the other the old eccleſiaſtical 
books or writings. For we being directed by a ſentence (I ſuppoſe) of St. Ferom, 
who faith, that a// writings not canonical are apocryphal, uſe not now the title Apo- Hieron. in 
cryphal as the reſt of the Fathers ordinarily have done, whoſe cuſtom is ſo to name prolog. Ga- 
for the moſt part only ſuch as might not publickly be read or divulged. Nuſfinus _ 
therefore having rehearſed the ſelf-ſame books of canonical Scripture, which with us 
are held to be only canonical, addeth immediately, by way of caution, Ye muſt know 
that other books there are alſs, which our forefathers have uſed to name not canonical Ruffinus in 
but eccleſiaſtical books, as the book of Wiſdom , Eccleſiaſticus, Toby, Judith, the Symbol. A- 
Maccabees, in the old teſtament ; in the new, the book of Hermes, and ſuch others: pon 4 8 
All which books and writings they willed to be read in churches, but not to be alleds- 3 
ed as if their authority did bind us to build upon them our faith. Other writings they 
named Apocryphat, which they would not have read in churches. Theſe things deli- 
vered unto us from the fathers we have in this place thought good to ſet down. So 
far Ruffinus. He which conſidereth notwithſtanding what ſtore of falſe and forged 
writings, dangerous unto chriſtian belief, and yet bearing © glorious inſcriptions, be- vi de Gelaf 
gan ſoon upon the apoſtles times to be admitted into the church, and to be hononred decret. tom. 
as if they had been indeed apoſtolick, ſhall eaſily perceive what cauſe the provincial Concil. 2. p. 
Synod of f Laodicea might have as then to prevent eſpecially the danger of books 2 4 
made newly eccleſiaſtical, and, for fear of the fraud of hereticks, to provide that ſuch 8 * 
publick readings. might be altogether taken out of the canonical ſcripture. Which * Concil. 
ordinance reſpecting but that abuſe which grew through the intermingling of leſſons . 
human with ſacred, at ſuch time as the one both affected the credit and uſurped the ver ſeripturas 
name of the other (as by the canon of s a later council, providing remedy for the ee aa 
ſelf-ſame evil, and yet allowing the old eccleſiaſtical books to be read, it doth more perk 2 | 
plainly and clearly appear) neither can be conſtrued; nor ſhould be urged utterly to ine divina- 
prejudice our uſe of thoſe old eccleſiaſtical writings ; much leſs of Homilics, which % L ee 
were a third kind of readings uſed in former times, a moſt commendable inſtitution, 4». Dom. 401. 
as well then h to ſupply the caſual, as now the neceſſary defect of ſermons. i I Cole Vas 


| | | | | ſen. 2. habi- 
2 tom. SB 19. Si Predbyter , aliqua infiemitate Probibente, per ſeipſum von potuerit prædicare, Sanctorum 
In the heat of general perſecution, whereunto chriſtian belief was ſubject upon the firſt 

promulgation thereof throughout the world, it much confirmed the courage and con- 
ſtancy of weaker minds, when publick relation was made unto them after what manner 
| God had been glorified through the ſufferings of Martyrs, famous amongſt them for 
holineſs during life, and at the time gf their death admirable in all men's eyes through mi- 
raculous evidence of grace divine aſſiſting them from above. For which cauſe the vir- 
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168 EccLESIASTICAL PoLIT T. Book V. 

tues of ſome being thought expedient to be annually had in remembrance above the 

Coneil. reſt, this brought *® in a fourth kind of publick reading, whereby the lives of ſuch ſaints 

. 1 K and martyrs had at the time of their yearly memorials ſolemn recognition in the church 

Greg, Turon. of God. The fond imitation of which laudable cuftom being in latter ages, reſumed, 
de gloria. where there was neither the like cauſe to do as the fathers before had done, nor an 

mart, ca. $5. 3 a ori agen 7 ; 7 

& Hadria care, Conſcience, or wit, in ſuch as undertook to perform that work, ſome brainleſs 

epiſ. ad Ca- men have by great labour and travel brought to paſs, that the church is now aſhamed 

re of nothing more than of ſaints. If therefore Pope b Gelaſius did ſo long ſithence ſee 

ca An. Dom. thoſe defects of judgment, even then, for which the reading of the acts of martyrs 

492. to. Con- hould be, and was at that time forborn in the church of Rome; we are not to marvel, 

that afterwards legends being grown in a manner to be nothing elſe but heaps of frivo- 

< Concil. Co- lous and ſcandalous vanities, they have been even with diſdain thrown out, the very 

_— 8 neſts which bred them abhorring them. We are not therefore to except only ſcripture, 

5 n and to make confuſedly all the reſidue of one ſute, as if they who aboliſh legends could 

Neieh. Can. not without incongruity retain in the church either homilies or thoſe eccleſiaſtical books. 

W Which books in caſe my ſelf did think, as ſome others do, ſafer and better to be left 

de trad. diſe. publickly unread ; nevertheleſs as in other things of like nature, even ſo in this, d my 

TE 5 ww Private judgment I ſhould be loth to oppole againſt the force of their reverend authori- 

Larathrum fa- ty, Who rather conſidering the divine excellency of ſome things in all, and of all 

«liter raunt, things in certain of thoſe Apocrypha which we publickly read, have thought it better 

ee to let them ſtand as a liſt or marginal border unto the old teſtament, and tho with di- 

trum definitio- vine, yet as human compoſitions, to grant at the leaſt unto certain of them publick 

aul ade audience in the houſe of God. For in as much as the due eſtimation of heavenly truth 

mani, c. unde . f . * i 

Relig. d. in dependeth wholly upon the known and approved authority of thoſe famous oracles of 

extra. God, it greatly behoveth the church to have always moſt eſpecial care, leſt through con- 

| fuſed mixture at any time, human uſurp the room and title of divine writings. Where- 

© Hieron, fore albeit for the people's more plain inſtruction (as the ancient uſe hath been) we 

ref. ad li- read in churches certain books beſides the ſcripture, yet as the ſcripture we read them 

88 aot. All men know our profeſſed opinion, touching the diffetence whereby we ſever 

Sand. . 1. them from the ſcripture. And if any where it be ſuſpected, that ſome one or other 

po will haply miſtake a thing ſo manifeſt in every man's eye, there is no lett, but that 
Tim ad prol. as often as thoſe books are read, and need ſo requireth, the ſtile of their difference may 
Heron. in expreſly be mentioned, to bar even all poſlibility of error. It being then known, that 

0 we hold not the Apocrypha for ſacred (as we do the holy ſcripture) but for human 

compoſitions, the ſubje& whereof are ſundry divine matters; let there be reaſon ſhew- 

| ed, why to read any part of them publickly, it ſhould be unlawful or hurtful unto the 

T. C. l 2. church of God. I hear it faid, that many things in them are very frivolous and un- 

p. 400, 401. Worthy of publick audience; yea, many contrary, plainly contrary to the holy ſcripture. 

Which hitherto is neither ſufficiently proved by him who ſaith it; and if the proofs there- 

of were ſtrong, yet the very allegation it ſelf is weak. Let us therefore ſuppoſe ( for I 

will not demand to what purpole it is, that againſt our cuſtom of reading books not 

canonical, they bring exceptions of matter in thoſe books which we never read, ) ſup- 

poſe (I fay) that what faults ſoever they have obſerved throughout the paſſages of 

all thoſe books, the ſame in every reſpe& were ſuch as neither could be conſtrued, 

nor ought to be cenſured otherwiſe than even as themſelves pretend: Yet as men 

through too much haſte oftentimes forget the errand whereabout they ſhould go; ſo here 

it appearcth, that an cager deſire to rake together what might prejudice or any way 

hinder the credit of apocryphal books, hath cauſed the collector's pen ſo to run as it 

were on wheels, that the mind which ſhould guide it had not leiſure to think, whe- 

ther that which might haply ſerve to with-hold from giving them the authority which 

belongeth unto ſacred ſcripture, and to cut them off from the canon, would as effe- 

ctually ſerve to ſhut them altogether out of the church, and to withdraw from grant- 

ing unto them that publick uſe wherein they are only held as profitable for inſtruction. 

Harm. Con- Is it not acknowledged, that thoſe books are holy, that they are eccleſiaſtical and ſacred, 

fel. ſet. 1. that to term them divine, as being for their excellency next unto them which are pro- 

po brand perly ſo termed, is no way to honour them above deſert; yea, even that the whole 

de princip. Church of Chriſt, as well at the firſt as ſithence, hath moſt worthily approved their fit- 

88 neſs for the publick information of life and manners ? Is not thus much, I ſay, ac- 

* knowledged, and that by them, who notwithſtanding receive not tlie ſame for any part 

of the canonical ſcripture; by them who deny not but that they are faulty; by them 

who are ready enough to give inſtances wherein they ſeem to contain matter ſcarce 

agreeable with holy ſcripture? So little doth ſuch their ſuppoſed faultineſs in moderate 

men's judgments inforce the removal of them out of the houſe of God, that ſtill 

they are judged to retain worthily thoſe very titles of commendation , than _ 

4 2 | a, there 
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there canndt greater be given to writings, the authors wheteof are men. As in truth 
if the ſcripture it ſelf, aſcribing to the perſofis of men righteouſneſs in regard of theit 
manifold vittues, may not rightly be cönſtrued as though it did thereby clear them and 
make them quite free from all faults, no reaſoh we ſhould Judge it abſurd to com- 
mend their writings as revetend, holy and ſound, wherein there are ſo many ſingulat JI 
perfections, only for that the exquiſite wits of on few peradventure are able diſpetſcd- 
ly here and there to find now a word and then à ſentence, which may be more pro- 
bably ſuſpected than eaſily cleared of error by us which have but conjectural know- 
ledge of theit meaning. Againſt immodeſt invectives therefore whereby they are 95 
charged as being fraught with ® outragious lies, we doubt not but their thote allowable « The libet 
cenſure will prevail, who without ſo paſſionate terms of diſgrace do note a difference 1 
great enough between apocryphal and other Wfritings, a difference ſuch as - Foſephus _—” hs 
and Epiphanius obſerve * The one declaring, that amongſt the Fews, books written 3joſeph.cont, 
aftet' the days of Artaxerxes were not of equal etedit with theni which had gone be- APP: lib. 1. 
fore," in as much as the Fews ſithence that time had not the like exact ſucceſſion 3 
prophets; the © other acknowledging that they are profitable, although deny ing them © Epipt. in 
to be divine, in ſuch conſtruction and ſenſe as the ſcripture it ſelf is ſo termed, With cos oy 4 
what intent they were firſt publiſhed, thoſe words of the d nephew of Jeſus do plainly rag . 
enough ſignify, After that my grandfather Feſus had given himſelf to the reading los am. ei, 
of the law and the prophets , and other books of our fathers, and had gotten therein 12 e 
ſufficient judgment, he purpoſed alſo to write ſomething pertaining to learning and r. 
wiſdom, to the intent that they which were deſirous to learn, and would give them- 4 K e 
ſelves to theſe things, might profit much more in living according to the lau. Their ; 
end in writing, and ours in reading them, is the fanie. The books of Judith, Toby, 
Baruch, Wiſdom, and Eccleſiaſticus we read, as ſerving moſt unto that end. The reſt 
we leave unto men in private. Neither can it be reaſonably thought, becauſe upon 
certain ſolemn occaſions, ſome leflons are choſen out of thoſe books, and of ſcripture 
_ it ſelf ſome chaptets not appointed to be read at all, that we thereby do offer diſgrace 
to the word of God, of lift up the writings of men above it. For in ſuch choice we do 
not think, but that fitneſs of ſpeech may be more teſpected than worthineſs. If in 
that which we uſe to read, there happen by the way any clauſe, ſentence or ſpeech 
that ſoundeth towards error; ſhould the mixture of a little droſs conſtrain the church 
to deprive her ſelf of ſo, much gold, father than to learn how by art and judgment to 
make ſeparation of the one from the othet ? To this effect very fitly, from the counſel 
that St. Zerom giveth Læta, of taking heed how ſhe read the Apocrypha, as alſo by 
the help of other learned men's judgments delivered in like caſe, we may take dirc&i- 
on. But ſurely the arguments that ſhould bind us not to read them, ot any part of 
them publickly at all, muſt be ſtronger than as yet we have heard any. 5 
21. We marvel the leſs that our reading of books not canonical is ſo much im- Of preacks 
pugned, when ſo little is attributed unto the reading of canonical ſcripture it ſelf, that ws 05 ee 
now it hath grown to be a queſtion, whether the word of God be any ordinary mean whether 
to ſave the ſouls of men, in that it is either privately ſtudied, or publickly read, and ſermons be 
ſo made known; or elſe only as the ſame is preached, that is to ſay, explained by a þ ine od 
lively voice, and applied to the people's uſe as the ſpeaker in his wiſdom thinketh of teaching, 
meet. For this alone is it which they uſe to call preaching. The publick reading of whereby 
the Apocrypha they condemn altogether as a thing effectual unto evil; tliè bare read- Lenny 
ing in like ſort of what ſoever, yea even of ſcriptures themſelves, they miſlike as a the ſaving 
thing uneffectual to do that good which we are perſuaded may grow by it. Our de- omg ; 
fire is in this preſent controverſy, as in the reſt, not to be carried up and down with truth. 
the waves of uncertain arguments, but rather poſitively to lead on the minds of the 
ſimpler ſort by plain and eaſy degrees, till the very nature of the thing it ſelf do 
make maniteſt what is truth. Firſt therefore , becauſe whatſoever is ſpoken concern- 
ing the efficacy or neceſſity of God's word, the ſame they tie and reſtrain only unto 
ſermons, howbeit not ſermons read neither (for ſuch they alſo abhor in the church ) 
but ſermons without book, ſermons which ſpend their life in their birth, and may 
have publick audience but once; for this cauſe, to avoid ambiguitics whetewith they 
often entangle themſelyes, not marking what doth agree to the word of God it ſelf, 
and what in regard of outward accidents which may befal it, we are to know that 
the word of God is his heavenly truth touching matters of eternal life, revealed and ut- 
tered unto men, unto Prophets and Apoſtles, by immediate divine infpitation, from 
them to us by their books and writings. We therefore have no word of God but 
the ſeriptute. Apoſtolick ſermons, were unto ſuch as heard them his word, even as 
properly as to us their writings are. Howbeit not ſo our. own ſermons, the expoſi- 
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Divin. Offic. ſpoken to redeem the liberty thereof; yet becauſe they inſiſt ſo much, and ſo proudly 


lame inftru- St. Paul could not write with his tongue, therefore neither could he preach with bis 
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tions which our diſconrſe of wit doth. gather. and miniſter ont of the word of God. 
For which cauſe, in this preſent queſtion we are, when we name the word of God, 
always to mean the ſcripture only. The nd. of the word of God is to, ſave, and 
therefore, we term it the word of life. The way for all men to be ſaved, is by the 
knowledge of that truth which the word hath taught. And ſith eternal life is a thing 
of it ſelf communicable unto all, it behoveth that the word af God , the neceſſaty 
mean thereunto, be ſo likewiſe. Wherefore the word of life hath been always a 
treaſure, though precious, yet eaſy, as well to attain, as to find; leſt any man deſi- 
rous of life ſhould periſh through the difficulty of the way. To this end the Word of 
God no otherwiſe ſerveth, than. only in the nature. of a doctrinal inſtrument., It fa- 
veth, becauſe it maketh wiſe unto ſaluatian. Wherefore. the ignorant it. ſayeth 
not ; they which live by the word, muſt know it. And being it ſelf the. inſtrument 
which God hath purpoſely framed, thereby to work the know ledge of. ſalvation in the 
hearts of men, what cauſe is there wherefore.. it ſhould not of it ſelf be acknow- 
jedged a moſt apt and a likely mean to leave an apprehenſion of things divine in our 
underſtanding, and in the mind an 40 50 thereunto? For touching the one, ſith God 
who knoweth and diſcloſeth beſt the rich treaſures of his own wiſdom, hath: by de- 
livering his word made choice of the ſcriptures as the moſt effectual means whereby 
thoſe treaſures might be imparted unto the world, it followeth, that to man's, un- 
derſtanding the ſcripture. muſt needs be even of it ſelf intended as a full and perfect 
diſcovery, ſufficient to imprint in us the lively character of all things neceſſarily re- 
quired for the attainment of eternal life. And concerning our aſſent to the myſte- 
ries of heavenly truth, ſeeing that the word of God, for the author's ſake, hath cre- 
dit with all that confeſs it (as we all do) to be his word, every propoſition of holy 
ſcripture, every ſentence being to us a principle; if the principles of all kinds of 
knowledge elſe have that virtue in themſelves, whereby they are able to procure our 
aſſent unto ſuch concluſions as the induſtry of right diſcourſe doth gather from them; 
We have no reaſon to think the principles of that truth which tendeth unto men's 
everlaſting happineſs, leſs forcible than any other, when we know that of all other 
they are for their certainty the moſt infallible, But as every thing of price, ſo this 
doth require travel. We bring not the knowledge of God with us into the world. 
And the leſs our own opportunity or ability is that way, the more we.necd the help 
of other men's judgments to be our direction herein, Nor doth, any man ever be- 
lieve, into whom the doctrine of belief is not inſtilled by inſtruction, ſome way re- 

2 Parznet, Ceived at the firſt from others. Wherein whatſoever fit means there are to notify the 
ad Gent. p. myſteries of the word of God, whether publickly (which we call preaching ) or in 
> Coneil. Va- Private howſoever, the word by every ſuch mean even ordinarily doth ſave, and not 
ſen. 2. c. 2- Only by being delivered unto men in ſermons. Sermons are not the only preaching 
< Concil.Tol. which doth ſave ſouls. For, concerning the uſe and ſenſe of this word preaching, 


13 de Which they ſhut up in ſo cloſe a priſon, although more than enough have already been 


3 dee, inſult thereon, we muſt a little inure their ears with hearing how others, whom they 


cleſ. Offc. more regard, are in this, caſe accuſtomed to uſe the ſelf- ſame language with us, whoſe 


. r. e. 10 manner of ſpeech they deride. Juſtin Martyr doubteth not to tell the Greczans, That 
e The Libel P Yen a 
of Schoolp. art, EVEN in certain of their ritings the very judgment to come is preached ; nor the ® coun- 


11. cil of Yaus to inſinuate, that presbyters, abſent through infirmity from the churches, 
7-C. #2. might be ſaid to preach by thoſe deputies who in their ftead did but read Homilies; nor 
St. Pauls the © council of Toledo, to call the uſual publick reading of the Goſpels in the church, 
writing is no preaching; nor d others, long before theſe our days to write, that by him who but 
low. epreact= readeth a leſſon in the ſolemn aſlembly as part of divine ſervice, the very office of preach- 
pen or his ing is ſo far forth executed. Such kind of ſpeeches were then familiar, thoſe phra- 
hand 1 Þ13 ſes ſeemed not to them abſurd ; they would have marvelled to hear the © outcries which 
8 we do, becauſe we think that the apoſtles zz Writing, and others in reading to the 
not be the church thoſe books which the apoſtles wrote, are neither untruly nor unfitly ſaid to 

pump: ew preach. For although men's fongues and their pens differ, yet to one and the {clt- 

made by the ſame general, if not particular et, they may both ſerve. It is no good argument, 


* 1 pen. For preaching is a general end whereunto writing and ſpeaking do both ſerve. 
manu & ſeri- Men ſpeak not with the inſtruments of writing, neither write with the inſtruments of 
. e, E.. ſpeech; and yet things recorded with one, and uttered with the other, may be f preach- 
clef. Idolola. ed well enough with both. By their patience therefore be it ſpoken, the apoſtles 
T. Co, preached as well when they rote, as when they ſake the goſpel of Chriſt; and our uſual 
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ublick reading of the word of God for the peoples instruction is preaching. Not 
about, words, would we ever contend, were not their purpoſe in ſo reſtraining the 
ſame, injurious; to God's moſt ſacred word and ſpirit. It is on both ſides confeſs'd, 
that the word of God outwardly adminiſtred (his 5 Spirit inwardly concurring there- * Jobo 6. 46: 
with.) converteth, edificth and ſaveth ſouls. Now whercas the external adminiſtra- |, ohh 
tion of his word is as well by reading barely the ſcripture, as by explaining the ſame 2 Cor. 4. 6. 
when ſermons thereon be made; in the one, they deny that the finger of God hath e + 
ordinarily certain principal operations, which we moſt ſtedfaſtly hold and belicve that 
it hath. in both. _. + fot ac 

22. So worthy a part of divine ſervice we ſhould greatly wrong, if we did not What they 


eſteem preaching as the bleſſed ordinance of God, ſermpns as keys to the kingdom of 33 | 
heaven, as wings to the foul, as ſpurs to the good affections of man, unto the ly, and 5 8 
ſound and healthy as food, as phyſick unto diſeaſed minds. Wherefore, how highly ing alſo. 
ſoever it may. pleaſe them with words of truth to extol Sermons, they ſhall not 
herein offend us. We ſcek not to derogate from any thing which they can juſtly 
" eſteem, but our deſire is to uphold the juſt eſtimation of that from which it ſcemeth 
unto us they derogate more than becometh them. That which offendeth us is, firſt, 
the great Diſgrace which they offer unto our Cuſtom of bare reading the Word of 
God, and to his-gracious ſpirit, the principal virtue whereof thereby manifeſting it 
{elf for the endleſs good of men's. ſouls, even the virtue which it hath to convert, 
to edi, to ſave Souls; this they mightily ſtrive to obſcure: And, ſecondly, the 
ſhifts where with they maintain their opinion of ſermons, whereunto while they la- 
hour to appropriate the ſaying power of the Holy Ghoſt, they ſeparate from all ap- 
parent hope of life and ſalvation; thouſands whom the goodneſs of almighty God 
dath not exclude, Touching therefore the uſe of ſcripture, even in that it is open- 
ly read and the ineſtimable good which the church of God by that very mean hath 
reaped; there was, we may very well think, ſome cauſe which moved the apoſtle 
St. Paul to require, that thoſe things which any one churches affairs gave particular 1 Thef. 5. 
occaſion to write, might, for the inſtruction of all, be publiſhed,” and that by read- 1 
ing. 1. When the very having of the books of God, was a matter of no ſmall OO 
charge and difficulty, in-as much as they could not be had otherwiſe than only in 
written. Copies, it was the neceſſity not of preaching things agreeable with the word, 
but of reading the word it ſelf at large to the people, which cauſed churches through- 
out the world to have.publick care, that the ſacred oracles of God being procured by 
common charge, might, with great ſedulity, be kept both entire and ſincere. If 
then we admire: the providence of God in the ſame continuance of ſcripture; not- 
withſtanding the violent endeavours of infidels to aboliſh, and the fraudulence of he- 
reticks always to deprave the ſame, ſhall we ſet light by that cuſtom of reading, from 
whence ſo precious a benefit hath grown? 2. The voice and teſtimony of the church, 
acknowledging ſcripture to be the law of the living God, is, for the truth and cer- 
tainty thereof, no mean evidence. For if with reaſon we may preſume upon things 
which a few mens depoſitions. do. teſtify, ſuppoſe we that the minds of men are not 
both, at their firſt acceſs to the ſchool! of Chriſt, exceedingly moved, yea, and for 
ever afterwards alſo confirmed much, when they conſider the main conſent of all the 
churches in the whole world witneſling the ſacred authority of ſcriptures, ever ſince 
the fuſt publication thereof, even till this preſent day and hour? And that they all 
have always ſo teſtified, I ſee not how we ſhould poſlibly wiſh a proof more palpa- 
ble, than this manifeſt received and every where continued cuſtom of reading them 
publickly as the fcriptures. The reading therefore of the word of God, as the uſe 
hath ever been in open audience, is the plaineſt evidence we have of the churches 
efſent and acknowledgment, that it is his word. 3. A further commodity this cu- 
ſtom hath, which is to furniſh the very ſmpleſt and rudeſi ſort with ſuch infallible 
axioms and precepts of ſacred truth, delivered even in the very letter of the law of 
God, as may ſerve them for rules whereby to judge the better all other doctrines 
and inſtructions which they hear. For which end and purpoſe, I ſer not how the Jokn 5- 39 
ſcripture could be poſſibly made familiar unto all, unleſs far more ſhould be read in Iſa. 8, 20. 
the peoples hearing, than by a ſermon can be opened. For whereas in a manner the 
whole book of God is by reading every year publiſhed, a ſmall part thereof, in com- 
pariſon of the whole, may hold very well the readieſt interpreter” of ſcripture occu- 
pied many years. 4. Beſides, wherefore ſhould any man think, but that reading 
it ſelf is one of the ordinary means, whereby it pleaſeth God of his gracious good- 
neſs to inſtil that celeſtial yerity, which being but ſo reccived, is nevertheleſs effectual 
a | EY yl Odo ee 
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to ſave ſouls ? Thus much therefore we aſcribe to the reading of the word of God, 

as the manner is in our churches. And becauſe it were odious, if they, on their 

part, ſhould altogether deſpiſe the ſame, they yield that reading may ſet forward, but 
T.C1.2.p. not begin the work of ſalvation : That faith may be nouriſhed therewith, but not 
66 31> bred; that herein mens attention to the ſcriptures, and the ſpeculation of the crea- 
Pag. 378. tures of God have like efficacy, both being of power to augment, but neither to 
pag. 383. effect belief without ſermons; that if any believe by reading alone, we are to ac- 
count it a miracle, an extraordinary work of God. Wherein that which they grant, 

| we gladly accept at their hands, and wiſh that patiently they would examine how lit- 

2 Chron. 34. tle cauſe they have to deny that which as yet they grant not. The ſcripture witneſ⸗ 
18. ſeth, that when the book of the law of God had been ſometime miſſing, and was 
after found; the King, which heard it but only read, tare his cloaths, and with tears 

conteſſed, Great is the wrath of the Lord upon us, becauſe our fathers have not kept 

2 Chron. 34. his word, to do after all things which are written in this book. This doth argue, 
5” that by bare reading (for of ſermons at that time there is no mention) true repen- 
Deut. 31. 13- tance may be wrought in the hearts of ſuch as fear God, and yet incur his diſplea- 
ſure, the deſerved effect whereof is eternal death. So that their repentance (al- 

though it be not their firſt entrance) is, notwithſtanding, the firſt ſtep of their re- 

entrance into life, and may be in them wrought by the word only read unto them. 

Beſides, it ſeemeth that God would have no man ſtand in doubt, but that the read- 

ing of ſcripture is effectual, as well to lay even the firſt foundation, as to add de- 

grees of farther perfection in the fear of God: And therefore the law faith, Thou 

ſhalt read this law before all Iſrael, that men, women and children may hear, yea, 

even that their children, which as yet have not known it, may hear it, and by hear- 

Luke 16. 20. ing it ſo read, may learn to fear the Lord. Our Lord and Saviour was himſelf of 
opinion, that they which would not be drawn to amendment of life, by the teſti- 

mony which Moſes and the prophets have given concerning the miſeries that 'follow 

ſinners after death, were not likely to be petſuaded by other means, although God 

from the very dead ſhould have raiſed them up pteachers. Many hear the books of 

God, and believe them not. Howbeit, their unbelief, in that cafe, we may not im- 

pate unto any weakneſs or inſufficiency in the mean which is uſed toward them, 

but to the wilfull bent of their obſtinate hearts againſt it. With minds obdurate 

nothing prevaileth. As well they that preach, as they that read unto ſuch, ſhall 

ſtill have cauſe to complain with the prophets which were of old, Mo will give 

credit unto our teaching? But with whom ordinary means will prevail, ſurely the 

power of the word of God, even without the help of interpreters iti God's church, 

worketh mightily, not unto their confirmation alone which are converted, but alſo 

to their converſion which are not. It ſhall not boot them who derogate from read- 

ing, to excuſe it, when they ſee no other remedy, as if their intent were only to 

deny that aliens and ſtrangers from the family of God are won, or that belief doth 

uſe to be wrought at the firſt in them without Sermons. For they know it is our 

cuſtom of ſimple reading, not for converſion of infidels eſtranged from the houſe of 

God, but for inſtruction of men baptized, bred and brought up in the boſom of the 

church, which they deſpiſe as a thing uneffectual to fave ſuch ſouls. . In ſuch they 

imagine that God hath no ordinary mean to work faith without ſermons. The rea- 

ſon why no man can attain belicf by the bare contemplation of heaven and earth, is, 

for that they neither are ſufficient to give us as much as the leaſt ſpark of light con- 

cerning the very principal myſteries of our faith; and whatſoever we may learn by 

them, the ſame we can only attain to know according to the manner of natural 

ſciences, which meer diſcourſe of wit and reaſon findeth out; whereas the things 

which we properly believe, be only ſuch as are received upon the credit of di- 

vine teſtimony. Seeing therefore, that he which conſidereth the creatures of God, 

findeth therein both theſe defects, and neither the one nor the other in Scriptures, 

becauſe he that readeth unto us the Scriptures, delivereth all the myſteries of faith, 

and not any thing amongſt them all more than the mouth of the Lord doth warrant : 

It followeth in thoſe two reſpects, that our conſideration of creatures, and attention 

unto ſcriptures are not in themſelyes, and without ſermons, things of like diſability 

to breed or beget Faith. Small cauſe alſo there is, why any man ſhould greatly 
wonder as at an extraordinary work, if without ſermons, reading be found to ef- 

fect thus much. For I would know by ſome ſpecial inſtance, what one article of 

chriſtian faith, or what duty required neceſſarily unto all mens ſalvation there is, 


which the very reading of the word of God is not apt to notify. Effects are _ 
2 culous 
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culous and ſtrange, when they grow by unlikely means. But did we ever hear it ac- | 
counted for a wonder, that he which doth read, ſhould believe and live according 5 | 
to the will of Almighty God? Reading doth convey to the mind that truth with- Exod. 24. 7. 
out addition or diminution, - which ſcripture hath derived from the Holy Ghoſt. 
And the end of all ſcripture is the ſame which St. John propoſeth in- the writing of John 20. 31. 
that moſt divine Goſpel, namely faith, and through faith ſalvation. Yea, all ſcripture is 
to this effect in it ſelf available, as they which wrote it were perſuaded ; unleſs we Prov. 1. 2, 3, 
ſuppoſe that the evangeliſts, or others, in ſpeaking of their own intent to inſtruct R m. 1. 16. 
and to ſave by writing, had a ſecret conceit, which they never opened to any; a2 Tim. 3.15. 
conceit that no man in the world ſhould ever be that way the better for any ſcn- 
tence by them written, till ſuch time as the ſame might chance to be preached up- 
on, or alledged at the leaſt in a ſermon. Otherwiſe; if he which writeth doth that 
which is forcible in it ſelf, how ſhould he which readeth, be thought to do that 
which in it ſelf is of no force to work belief, and to ſave believers? Now, altho' we 
have very juſt cauſe to ſtand in ſome jealouſy and fear, leſt by thus overvaluing their 
ſermons, they make the price and eſtimation of ſcripture, otherwiſe notified, to fall; 
nevertheleſs ſo impatient they are, that being but requeſted to let us know what 
cauſes they leave for mens encouragement to attend to the reading of the ſcripture, 
if ſermons only be the power of God to ſave every one which believeth ; that which 
we move for our better learning and inſtruction ſake, turneth unto anger and choler 
in them, they grow altogether out of quietneſs with it; they anſwer fumingly, that _ _ 
they are aſhamed to defile their pens with making anſwer to ſuch idle queſtions : we SS Þ 
Yet in this their mood, they caſt forth ſomewhat, wherewith under pain of greater 
diſpleaſure, we muſt reſt contented. They tell us, the profit of reading is ſingular, 
in that it ſerveth for a preparative unto ſermons, it helpeth prettily towards the nou- 
riſhment of faith, which ſermons have once ingendred ; it is ſome ſtay to his mind 
which readeth the ſcripture, when he findeth the ſame. things there which are taught 
in ſermons, and thereby perceiveth how God doth concur in opinion with the 
preacher ; beſides, it keepeth ſermons in memory, and doth in that reſpect, although 
not feed the ſoul of man, yet help the retentive force of that ſtomach of the mind 
which receiveth ghoſtly food at the preachers hands. But the principal cauſe of writing 
the goſpel was, that it might be preached upon, or interpreted by publick miniſters apt 
and authorized thereunto. Is it credible that a ſuperſtitious conceit ( for it is no better ) 
concerning ſermons, ſhould in ſuch ſort both darken their eyes, and yet ſharpen 
their wits withal, that the only true and weighty cauſe why ſcripture was written, the 
cauſe which in ſcripture is ſo often mentioned, the cauſe which all men have ever 
till this preſent day acknowledged, this they ſhould clean exclude, as being no cauſe 
at all, and load us with ſo great ſtore of ſtrange concealed cauſes, which did never 
ſee light till now? In which number the reſt muſt needs be of moment, when the 
very chiefeſt cauſe of committing the ſacred word of God unto books, is ſurmiſed to 
have been, leſt the preacher ſhould want a text whereupon to ſcholy. Men of learn- 
Ing hold it for a ſlip in judgment, when offer is made to demonſtrate that as proper 
to one thing, which reaſon findeth common unto more. Whereas therefore they 
take from all Kind of teachings, that which they attribute to ſermons, it had been 
their part to yield directly ſome ſtrong reaſon why between ſermons alone and faith, 
there ſhould be ordinarily that coherence which cauſes have with their uſual effects, 
why a chriſtian mans belief ſhould fo naturally grow from ſermons, and not poſ- 
libly from any other kind of teaching. In belief there being but theſe two opera- 
tions, apprehenſion and aſſent , do only ſermons, cauſe belief, in that no other way 
is able to explain the myſteries of God, that the mind may rightly apprehend or con- 
ceive them as behoveth? We all know that many things are believed, although 
they be intricate, obſcure and dark, although they exceed the reach and capacity of 
our wits, yea although in this world they be no way poſſible to be underſtood. 
Many things believed are likewiſe ſo plain, that every common perſon may therein 
be unto himſelf a ſufficient expounder. Finally, to explain even thoſe things which 
need and admit explication, many other uſual ways there are beſides ſermons. 
Therefore ſermons are not the only ordinary means whereby we firſt come to ap- 
prehend the myſteries of God. Is it in regard then of ſermons only, that apprehend- 
ing the Goſpel of Chriſt, we yield thereunto our unfeigned aſſent, as to à thing 
infallibly true? They which rightly conſider after what ſort the heart of man here- 
unto is framed, muſt of nN acknowledge, that whoſo aſſenteth to the words 
of eternal life, doth it in regard of his authority, whoſe words they are. This is, in 
man's converſion unto God, 79 N 1 epyi mh xoiioew;, the firſt ſtep whereat his race 
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EccLESIASTICAL PoltTY. Book V. 


towards heaven beginneth. Unleſs therefore, clean contrary to our own experience, 

we ſhall think it a miracle, if any man acknowledge the divine authority of the ſerip- 

ture, till ſome fermon have perſuaded him thereunto, and that otherwiſe nei. 

ther converſation in the boſom of the church, nor religious education, nor the read. 

ing of learned mens books, nor information received by conference, nor whatſo. 

ever pain and diligence in hearing, ſtudying, meditating day and night on the law 

is ſo far bleſt of God, as to work this effect in any man; how would they have us to 

grant, that faith doth not come but only by hearing ſermons ? Fain they would have 

T. C. I. 2. p. us to believe the apoſtle St. Paul himſelf, to be the author of this their paradox 
375˙ only becauſe he hath ſaid, that it pleaſed God by the fooliſhneſs of preaching to five 
2 Cor, 1. 27. them which believe; and again, How ſhall they call on him in 2 they have not 
Rom. 10. 14. believed? How ſhall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? How ſhall 
they hear without a preacher 9 How ſhall men preach except they be ſent? To an- 

ſwer therefore both allegations at once; the very ſubſtance of what they contain is 

in few but this. Life and ſalvation God will have offered unto all; his will is, that 

Gentiles ſhould be ſaved as well as Fews. Salvation belongeth unto none but ſach 

as call upon the name of our Lord Feſus Chriſt. Which nations as yet unconverted 

neither do, nor poſſibly can do, till they believe. What they are to believe, im- 

poſſible it is they ſhould know till they hear it. Their hearing requireth our preach- 

ing unto them. Tertullian, to draw even Paynims themſelves unto chriſtian belief, 

willeth the books of the old teſtament to be ſearched, which were at that time in 
Protemy's library. And if men did not lift to travel ſo far, though it were for 

their endleſs good, he addeth, that in Rome, and other places, the Fews had ſyna- 

gogues, whereunto every one which would might reſort ; that this kind of liberty 


they purchaſed by payment of a ſtanding tribute; that there they did openly read the 
| | ſcriptures; and whoſoever. will hear, ( faith 


144 


* Apologet. c. 11. in fine, This they did in a tongues 
which to all learned men amongſt the Heathens, and to a 
great part of the ſimpleſt, was familiarly known ; as ap- 
peareth by a ſupplication offered unto the Emperor Fuſti- 
nian, wherein the Fews made requeſt, that it might be 


| lawful for them to read the Greek tranſlations of the ſeventy 


interpreters in their ſynagogues, as their cuſtom before had 
been. Authent. 146. Col. 10. incipit. Equum ſane. 


lieve. 


Tertullian) he ſball find God; whoſoever 
will ſtudy to know, ſhall be alſo fain to be. 
But ſith there is no likelihood that ever 
voluntarily they will ſeek inſtruction at our 
hands, it remaineth, that, unleſs we will ſuf- 
fer them to periſh, ſalvation it ſelf muſt ſeek 
them; it behoveth God to ſend them preach- 


The apoſtle 
uſeth the 
word xnpuy- 
wa and not 
KipuEtse 


ers, as he did his elect apoſtles throughout the world. There is a knowledge which 
God hath: always revealed unto them in the works of nature. This they honour and 
eſteem highly as profound wiſdom ; howbeit this wiſdom ſaveth them not. That 
which muſt ſave believers, is The — of the croſs of Chriſt, the only ſubject of 
all our preaching. And in their eyes, what ſeemeth this but folly ? It pleaſeth God 
by the fooliſbneſs of preaching to ſave. Theſe words declare how admirable force 
theſe myſteries have which the world do deride as follies; they ſhew that the fooliſh- 
neſs of the croſs of Chriſt is the wiſdom of true believers; they concern the ob- 
jet of our faith, the matter preached of, and believed in by chriſtian men. This 
we know that the Grecians or Gentiles did account fooliſhneſs; but that they did 
ever think it a fond or unlikely way to ſeek mens converſion by ſermons, we have 
not heard. Manifeſt therefore it is, that the apoſtle applying the name of fooliſhneſs 
in ſuch ſort as they did, muſt needs, by the fooliſpneſs of preaching, mean the 
doctrine of Chriſt, which we learn that we may be ſaved ; but that ſermons are the 
only manner of teaching whereby it pleaſeth our Lord to ſave, he could not mean. 
In like ſort, where the ſame apoſtle proveth, that as well the ſending of the apoſtles, 
as their preaching to the Gentiles was neceſſary, dare we affirm it was ever his 
meaning, that unto their ſalvation, who even from their tender infancy never knew 
any other faith or religion than only chriſtian, no kind of teaching can be available, 
ſaving that which was ſo needful for the firſt univerſal converſion of Gentiles hating 
chriſtianity, neither the ſending of any ſort allowable in the one caſe, except only 
of ſuch as had been in the other alſo moſt fit and worthy inſtruments? Belief, in all 
ſorts, doth come by hearkning and attending to the word of life, which word ſome- 
time propoſeth and preacheth it ſelf to the hearer ; ſometime they deliver it, whom 
privately zeal and piety moveth to be inſtructors of others by conference ; ſometime 
of them it is taught, whom the church hath called to the publick either reading 
thereof, or interpreting. All theſe tend unto one effect; neither doth that which 
St. Paul, or other apoſtles teach concerning the neceſſity of ſuch teachings as theirs 


was, or of ſending ſuch as they were, for that purpaſe, unto the Gentiles, pen 
I ; FO . r | bv 
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cacy of any other way of publick inſtruction, or inforce the utter diſability f : ry c 
2 yocation thought requiſite in this church for the ſaving of ſouls ..-- 


e effectual are wanting. Their only proper and direct proof of the 
ching in duellien had been to ew, in what ſort, and how far man's ſalration doth 
neceſſarily depend upon the knowledge of the Word of God; what conditions, pro- 
perties and qualities there are, -whereby ſermons are diſtinguiſhed from other kinds of 
adminiſtring the: word unto. that purpoſe and what ſpecial property or quality that 
is, which being no: where found but in ſermons, maketh them effectually to ſave 
| fouls; and leaveth all other doctrinal means beſides deſtitute of vital efficacy. Theſe 
pertinent inſtructions, whereby they might ſatisfy us, and obtain the cauſe it ſelf for 
which they contend 3 theſe things which only would ſerve,” they leave; and (which 


needeth not) ſometime they trouble themſelves with fretting at the ignorance of ſach © 


as withſtand them in their opinion; ſometime they a fall upon their poor brethren 2 T. C. 1. a. 
which can but read, and againſt them they are bitterly eloquent. If we alledge what KY ail of 
the ſcriptures themſelves do uſually ſpeak for the ſaving force of the word of God, readers. 

not with reſtraint to any one certain kind of delivery, but howſoever the fame ſhall The biſhops 
chance to be made known, yet by one trick or other, they always b reſtrain it unto N | 
ſermons. Our Lord and Saviour hath ſaid, «Search the ſcriptures, for in them ye prefents. 
think to haue eternal life. But they tell us he ſpake to tlie Fews, which Fews be- E 
fore had heard his ſermons; and that peradventure it was his mind they ſhould ſearch, v T. C J 2. 5 
not by reading, nor by hearing them read, but by attending whenſoever the ſcrip- p. 1 
tures ſnould happen to be alledged in ſermons. Furthermore, having received apoſto- John. 3. 9 
lical doctrine, à the apoſtle St. Paul hath taught us to eſteem the ſame às the ſu- * Gal. i: 9. 


pream rule whereby all other doctrines muſt for ever be examined. Vea, but in as 
much as the Apoſtle: doth here ſpeak of that he had preached, he flatly maketh (as 
they ſtrangely affirm) his preachings or ſermons the rule whereby to examine all. 
And then, I beſeech you, what rule have we whereby to judge or examine any? For 
if ſermons muſt be our rule, becauſe the Apoſtles ſermons Were ſo to their hearers; 
then, ſith we are not as they were, hearers of the Apoſtles ſermons, it reſteth that 
either the ſermons Which we hear ſhould be our fule, or (thiat being abſurd) there 
will (which yet hath greater abſurdity) no rule at all be remaining for trial what 


doctrines now are corrupt, what conſonant with heavenly truth. Again, let the 1 Tim. 3. 16 


ſame Apoſtle acknowledge all ſcripture profitable to teach, to improve, to correct, to 
inſtruct in rightequſneſs; ſtill notwithſtanding we err, if hereby we preſume to ga- 
ther, that ſcripture read will avail unto any one of all theſe uſes ; they teach us the 
meaning of the words to be, that ſo much the ſcripture can do, if the miniſter that 
way apply it in his ſermons, otherwiſe not. Finally, they never hear ſentence which 
mentioneth the word or ſcripture, but forthwith their gloſſes upon it are, the word 
preached, the ſcripture explained, or delivered unto us in ſermons. Sermons they 
evermore underſtand to be that Word of God, which alone hath vital operation; the 
dangerous ſequel of which conſtruction, I wiſh they did more attentively wait. For, 
ſith ſpeech is the very image whereby the mind and ſoul of the ſpeaker conveyeth it 
ſelf into the boſom of him which heareth, we cannot chuſe but ſee great reaſon 
wherefore the word which proceedeth from God, who is himſelf very truth and 
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life, ſhould be (as the apoſtle to the Hebrews noteth) lively and mighty in opera- Heb. 4. 123 ; 
tion, ſharper than any tuo-edged ſword. Now, if in this and the like ces, WE. ; 1 4 


did conceive that our own ſermons are that ſtrong and forcible word, ſhould we not 
hereby impart even the moſt peculiar glory of the word of God, unto that which 
is not his word? For, touching our ſermons, that which giveth them their very be- 
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ing, is the wit of man, and therefore they oftentimes accordingly taſte too much f 


that oyer-corrupt fountain from which they come. In our ſpeech of moſt holy 
things, our moſt frail affections many times are bewtayed. Wherefore when 
We read or recite the ſcripture, we then deliver to the people properly the word of 
of God. As for our ſermons, be they never ſo ſound and perfect, his word they 
are not as the ſermons of the prophets were; no, they are but ambiguouſly termed 
his word, becauſe his word is commonly the ſubje& whereof they treat, and muſt 
be the rule whereby they are framed. Notwithſtanding, by theſe and the like ſhifts, 
they derive unto ſermons alone, whatſoever is generaliy ſpoken concerning the 
word. Again, what ſeemeth to have been uttered concerning ſermons, or their 
efficacy or neceſlity in regard of divine matter, and muſt conſequently be verified in 
ſundry other Kinds of teaching, if the matter be the ſame in all; their uſe is to faſten 
Every ſuch ſpeech unto that one only manner of teaching, which is by ſermons, that 
LIN 65 ſtill 
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146 EccLEsStasTICAL PoLI ITT. Book V. 
T. c. l. 3. p. ſtill ſermons may be all in all. Thus, becauſe Salomon declarcth, that the people de: 
1707 , 18. Ca, er periſb, for want of knowledge, where no propheſying at all is, they gather, 

that the hope of life and ſalvation is cut off, where preachers are not, which prophe- 

cy by ſermons, how many ſoever they be in numbet, that read daily the word of 

God, and deliver, though in other ſort, the ſelf-ſame matter which ſermons do. 

The people which have no way to come to the knowledge of God; no- propheſying, 

no teaching,. periſh. But that they ſhould of neceſſity periſh, where any one way of 

r. c. 1 2 knowledge lacketh, is more than the words of Solomon import. * Another uſual 
ſe 15 14 Point of their art in this preſent queſtion, is to make very large and plentiful dif- 
2 * courſes how Chriſt is by ſermons b lifted up higher and more apparent to the eyes 
<2 Tim. 2. of faith, how the d ſavour of the word is more ſweet, being brayed, and more able 
a Marth, 16. to nouriſh, being divided by preaching, than by only reading propoſed ; how ſermons 
19. are the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and do open the ſcriptures, which being but read; 
© 1 Cor. 3. 6. remain in compariſon ſtill claſped; how God © giveth richer increaſe of grace to the 
ground that is planted and watered by preaching, than by bare and ſimple reading, 

| Out of which premiſes declaring how attainment unto life is eaſier where ſermons 
t. c. 1.2. are, they conclude an f impoſſibility thereof where ſermons are not. Alcidamas the 

35% gon ſophiſter hath many arguments to prove, that voluntary and extemporal far excelleth 
ts locked premeditated ſpeech. The like whereunto, and in part the ſame, are brought by 
for, where them who commend ſermons, as having (which all men, Ithink, will acknowledge) 
=p ſundry s peculiar and proper virtues, ſuch as no other way of teaching beſides hath, 
s F. C. I. 2. Aptneſs to follow particular occaſions preſently growing, to put life into words by 
p. 395 countenance, voice and geſture, to prevail mightily in the ſudden affections of men, 

this ſermons may challenge. Wherein notwithſtanding fo eminent properties whereof 

leſſons are haply deſtitute, yet leſſons being free from ſome inconveniencies where- 

anto ſermons are more ſubject, they may in this reſpect no leſs take, than in other 

they muſt give the hand which betokeneth pre-eminence. For there is nothing 

which is not ſome way excelled, even by that which it doth excel. Sermons there- 

fore and leſſons may each excel other in ſome reſpects, without any prejudice unto 

either, as touching that vital force which they both have in the work of our falya- 

tion. To which effect, when we have endeavoured as much as in us doth lie to find 

out the ſtrongeſt cauſes, wherefore they ſhould imagine that reading is it ſelf ſo una- 

vailable, the moſt we can learn at their hands is, that ſermons are the ordinance of 

r. c. 1.2. God; the ſcriptures dark, and the labour of reading eaſy. Firſt, therefore, as we 

. 36% Know that God doth aid with his grace, and by his ſpecial providence evermore bleſs 

with happy ſucceſs thoſe things which himſelf appointeth 5 ſo his church, we per- 

ſuade our ſelves, he hath not in ſuch ſort given over to a reprobate ſenſe, that what - 

ſover it deviſeth for the good of the ſouls of men, the ſame he doth ſtill accurſe and 

make fruſtrate. Or if he always did defeat the ordinances of his church, is not read- 

Deut. 31. 13- ing the ordinance of God? Wherefore then ſhould we think that the force of his 

 * ſecret grace is accuſtomed to bleſs the labour of dividing his word according unto 

each mans private diſcretion in publick ſermons, and to withdraw it ſelf from con- 

curring with the publick delivery thereof, by ſuch ſelected portions of ſcriptures, as 

the whole church hath ſolemnly appointed to be read for the peoples good, either by 

odrcinary courſe, or otherwiſe, according to the exigence of ſpecial occaſions ? Read- 

pe Fecleſ. ing ( faith b T/idore) is to the hearers no ſmall edifying. To them whoſe i delight 

7 l 1 e and meditation is in the law, ſeeing that happineſs and bliſs belongeth, it is not in 

i Plal, 1. 2, us to deny them the benefit of heavenly grace. And I hope we may preſume, that 

a rare thing it is not in the church of God, even for that very word which is read, 

* Pſal. 119. to be both preſently their k joy, and afterwards their ſtudy that hear it. I St. Augu- 

1 1 fiin, ſpeaking of devout men, noteth how they daily frequented the church, how at- 

Plat, 66. tentive car they gave unto the leſſons and chapters read, how careful they were to re- 

” . member the ſame, and to muſe thereupon by themſelves. ® St. Cyprian obſerveth, 

* 1 „e that reading was not without effect in the hearts of men. Their joy and alacrity. 

verba ſublimia. Was to him an argument that there is in this ordinance a bleſſing, ſuch as ordinaril7 

_ Evangeiwn: doth accompany the adminiſtration of the word of life. It were much if there ſhould 

Park te, a4 be ſuch a difference between the hearing of ſermons preached, and of leſſons read in 

ſpicitur, cum the church, that he which preſenteth himſelf at the one, and maketh his prayer with 

mn 2 the prophet a David, Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy ſtatutes, dirett me in the 

zur. path of thy commandments, might have the ground of uſual experience, whereupon 

» Pſal. 119- to build his hope of prevailing with God, and obtaining the grace he ſeeketh; they 

55 3% contratiwiſc not ſo, who crave the like aſſiſtance of his Spirit, when they give ear — — 
| 2 er Zane UE N. rea 
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reading of the other, In this therefore preaching and reading are equal, that both 

are approved as his © rdinances, both aſſiſted with his grace. And if his grace do 

aſſiſt them both to the nouriſhment of faith already bred, we cannot, without ſome 

very manifeſt cauſe yielded, imagine, that in the breeding of begetting faith, his grace | 
doth cleave to the one, and utterly forſake the other. Touching bergneſs, which is T. C. 1, 2. p. | 

the ſecond pretended impediment, as againſt homilies being plain and popular inſtru- 353+ 35% = 

ctions it is no bir, ſo neither doth it infringe the efficacy, no not of ſcriptures, al- 5 

though but read. The force of reading, how fmall ſoever they will have it, muſt 

of neceſſity be granted ſufficient! to notify that which is plain or eaſy to be under- 

ſtood. And of things neceſſary to all mens ſalvation, we have been hitherto accu- 

ſtomed to hold ( eſpecially ſince the publiſhing of the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, where- 

by the ſimpleſt having now a key unto knowledge, which the eunuch in the Acts Abts 8 3. 

did want, our children may of themſelves by reading underſtand that which he with- 

out an interpreter could not) they are in ſcripture plain and eaſy. to be underſtood, 

As for thoſe things which at the firſt are obſcure and dark, when memory hath laid 

them up for a time, judgment afterwards growing, explaineth them. Scripture 

therefore is not ſo hard, but that the only reading thereof may give life unto wil- 

ling hearers. The eaſy performance of which holy labour: is in like ſort a very cold 

objection to prejudice the virtue thereof. For what though an infidel, yea, though 

a child may be able to read; there is no doubt, but the meaneſt and worſt amongſt 

the people under the law had been as able as the prieſts themſelves were to offer ſa- 

crifice : Did this make ſacrifice of no effect unto that purpoſe for which it was in- 

ſtituted ? In religion ſome duties are not commended fo much by the hardneſs of 

their execution, as by the worthineſs and dignity of that acceptation wherein they 

are held with God. We admire the goodneſs of God in nature, when we conſider 

how he hath provided that things moſt needful to preſerve this life, ſhould be moſt 

prompt and eaſy for all living creatures to come by. Is it not as evident a ſign of 

his wonderful providence over us, when the food of eternal life, upon the utter want 

whereof our endleſs death and deſtruction neceſſarily enſueth, is prepared, and al- 

ways ſet in ſuch a readineſs, that thoſe very means, than which nothing is more ea- 

ſy, may ſuffice to procure the ſame? Surely, if we periſh, it is not the lack of 

ſcribes and learned expounders that can be our juſt excuſe. The word which ſaveth 

our ſouls is near us; we need for knowledge but to read and live. The man which Apoc: 1. 4: 

readeth the word of God, the word it ſelf doth pronounce bleſſed, if he alſo ob- 

ſerve the ſame. Now all theſe things being well conſidered, it ſhall be no intricate 

matter for any man to judge with indifferency. on which part the good of the church 

is moſt conveniently ſought ; whether on ours, whoſe opinion is ſuch as hath been 

ſhewed, or elſe on theirs, who leaving no ordinary way of ſalvation for them unto 

whom the word of God is but only read, do ſeldom name them but with great 

diſdain and contempt, who execute that ſervice in the church of Chriſt, By means F. C. 1. 5. p. 

whereof it hath come to paſs, that churches which cannot enjoy the benefit of uſual 363. P. 373. 

preaching, are judged as it were even forſaken of God, forlorn, and without either 

hope or comfort : Contrariwiſe, thoſe places which every day, for the moſt part, are 

at ſermons, as the flowing ſea, do both by their emptineſs at times of reading, and 

by other apparent tokens, ſhew to the voice of the living God, this way ſounding 

in the cars of men, a great deal leſs reverence than were meet. But if no other evil 

were known to grow thereby, who can chuſe but think them cruel, which do hear 

them ſo boldly teach, that if God (as to him there is nothing impoſlible) do haply Pag. 364, 

ſave any ſuch as continue where they have all other means of inſtruction, but are not 373, 380, 

taught by continual preaching, yet this is miraculous, and more than the fitneſs of ſo 33 384. 

poor inſtruments can give any man cauſe to hope for ; that ſacraments are not effe- 

Ctual to ſalvation, except men be inſtructed by preaching before they be made parta- 

kers of them; yea, that both ſacraments and prayers alſo, where ſermons are not, do pag. 392. 

not only not feed, but are ordinarily to further condemnation; what mans heart doth Pag - 364. 

not riſe at the mention of theſe things? It is true, that the weakneſs of our wits, 

and the dulneſs of our affections do make us, for the molt part, even as our Lord's 

own diſciples were for a certain time, hard and flow to believe what is written. For 

help whereof expoſitions and exhortations are needful, and that in the moſt effectual 

manner. The principal churches throughout the land, and no ſmall part of the reſt, 

being in this reſpect by the goodneſs of God ſo abundantly provided for, they which 

want the like furtherance unto knowledge, where with it were greatly to be deſired 

that they alſo did abound, are yet, we hope, not left in fo extream deſtitution, that 

v 2 juſtly 
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148 EccLESIASTI CAL PoltTy. Book V. 
juſtly any man ſhould think the ordinary means of eternal life taken from them, be- 
cauſe their teaching is in publick for the moſt part but by reading. For which cauſe 
amongſt whom there are not thoſe helps that others have to ſct them forward in the 
way of life, ſuch to diſhearten with fearful ſentences, . as though their falyation 
| could hardly be hoped for, is not in our underſtinding fo conſonant with chriſtian 
» Feclef. 31. charity. We hold it ſafer a great deal, and better to give them encouragement ; to 
3677: 12.20. put them in mind, that it is not the deepneſs of their knowledge, but the b ſingleneſs 
d1 Tim. 1. 5, of their belief which God accepteth: That they which © Hunger and thirſt after righ. 
pep gy Leon ſueſs, ſhall be ſatisfied : That no 4 imbecillity of means can prejudice the truth 
3 5 of the promiſe of God herein: That the weaker their helps are, the more their need 
4 Phil. 1. 6. is to ſharpen the edge of their own e induſtry ; and that f plainneſs by feeble means, 
* — 5- 10: ſhall be able to gain that, which in the plenty of more forcible inſtruments, is, 
„ Thet. 1 through ſloth and negligence, loſt. As for the men, with whom we have thus far 
18. taken pains to confer about the force of the word of God, either read by it ſelf, or 
Toe ver. 24- opened in ſermons, their ſpeeches concerning both the one and the other, are in 
1. Pet. 4. 10. truth ſuch, as might give us very juſt cauſe to think, that the reckoning is not great 
* Luke 11. which they make of either. For howſoever they have been driven to deviſe ſome 
yy odd kind of blind uſes whereunto they may anſwer that reading doth ſerve, yet the 
reading of the word of God in publick, more than their preachers bare text, who 
will not judge that they deem needleſs? When if we chance at any time to term it 
neceſſary, as being a thing which God himſelf did inſtitute amongſt the Ferws for 
- purpoſes that touch as well us as them; a thing which the apoſtles commend under 
the Old, and ordain under the New Teſtament ; a thing whereof the church of God 
hath ever ſince the firſt beginning, reaped ſingular commodity ; a thing which with- 
out exceeding great detriment no church can omit, they only are the men that ever 
woc heard of, by whom this hath been croſſed and gainſaid; they only the men which 
T. C. I. 2. have given their peremptory ſentence to the contrary : It is untrue that ſimple read- 
5. 381 ng is neceſſary in the church. And why untrue? Becauſe, although it be very con. 
venient which is uſed in ſome churches, where before preaching-time, the church aſ- 
ſemöbled hath the ſcriptures read in ſuch order, that the whole canon thereof is often- 
rimes in one year run through; yet a number of churches which have no ſuch order 
of ſimple reading, cannot be in this point charged with breach of God's command- 
ment, which they might be, if ſimple reading were neceſſary. A poor, a cold and an 
hungry cavil! ſhall we therefore to pleaſe them, change the word neceſſary, and ſay, 
that it hath been a commendable order, a cuſtom very expedient, or an ardinancc 
moſt profitable (whereby they know right well that we mean exceedingly behoveful) 
to read the word of God at large in the church, whether it be as our manner is, or 
as theirs is, whom they prefer before us? It is not this that will content or fatisty 
1 their minds. They have againſt it a marvellous deep and profound Axiom, that 
T. C. 1.2. p. Two things to one and the ſame end, cannot but very improperly be ſaid moſt profi- 
19 table. And therefore if preaching be moſt profitable to man's ſalvation, then is not 
reading; if reading be, then preaching is not. Are they reſolved then at the leaſt- 
wiſe, if preaching be the only ordinary mean whereby it pleaſeth God to ſave our 
ſouls, what kind of preaching it is which doth ſave > Underſtand they, how or in 
what reſpect there is that force or virtue in preaching > We have reaſon wherefore 
to make theſe demands; for that, although their pens run all upon preaching and 
ſermons, yet when themſelves do practiſe that whereof they write, they change their 
dialect, and thoſe words they ſhun as if there were in them ſome ſecret ſting. It is 
not their phraſe to ſay they preach, or to give to their own inſtructions and exhortati- 
| ons the name of ſermons ; the pain they take themſelves in this kind, is either open- 
T. c. 1.2, p. ing, or lecturing, or reading, or exerciſing, but in no caſe preaching. And in this 
385 © preſent queſtion, they alſo warily protcſt, that what they aſcribe to the virtue of 
Complaint of Preaching, they (till mean it of good preaching. Now one of them faith, that a good 
the commo- ſermon muſt expound and apply a large portion of the text of ſcripture at one time. 
D. E, Another giveth us to underſtand, that ſound preaching 7s not to do as one did at Lon 
painter, 2 x, don, who ſdent moſt of his time in invetiives againſt good men, and told his audi- 
T. C I. 2. ence how the magiſtrate ſhould have an eye to ſuch as troubled the peace of the church. 
p. 385. The beſt of them hold it for no good preaching, when 4 man endea voureth to make 4 
. glorious ſhew of eloquence and learning, rather than to apply himſelf to the capacit of 
The ſemple. But let them exclude and incloſe whom they will with their definitions, WC 
are not deſirous to enter into any contention with them about this, or to abate the 
 conceit they have of their own ways, ſo that when once we are agreed what ſermons ſhall 
0 I | 


— — 


cur- 
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currently paſs for good, we may at length undetſtand from them, what that is in a 
good ſermon which doth make it the word of life unto ſuch as hear. If ſubſtance of 
matter, evidence of things, ſtrength and validity of arguments and proofs, or if any 
other virtue elſe which words and ſentences may contain; of all this, what is there in 
the beſt ſermons being uttered, which they loſe by being read ? But they utterly deny 
that the reading either of. ſcriptures, or homilies and ſermons, can ever by the ordinary 

race of God fave any ſoul. . So that although we had all the Sermons word for word 
which James, Paul, Peter, and the reſt of the apoſtles made, ſome one of which 
ſermons was of power to convert thouſands of the hearers unto chtiſtian faith; yea, 
alchough we had all-the inſtructions, exhortations, confolations which came from the 
gracious lips of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, and ſhould read them ten thouſand times 
| over, to faith and ſalvation no man could hope hereby to attain. Whereupon it muſt of 
neceſſity follow, that the vigor and vital efficacy of ſermons doth grow from certain 
accidents, which are not in them, but in their maker: His virtue, his geſture, his 
countenance, his zeal, the motion of his body, and the inflection of his voice, who 
firſt uttereth them as his own, is that which giveth them the form, the nature, the very 
e.ſſence of inſtruments available to eternal life. If they like neither that nor this, what 
remaineth but that their final concluſion be, ſermons we know are the only ordinary 
means to ſalvation, but why or how, we cannot tell? Wherefore to end this tedious 
controverſy, wherein the too great importunity of our over-cager adycrſaties hath 
conſtrained us much longer to dwell than the barrenneſs of ſo poor a cauſe could have 
ſeemed at the firſt likely either to require or to admit, if they which without partiali- 
ties and paſſions are accuſtomed to weigh all things, and accordingly to give their ſen- 
tence, ſhall here fit down to receive our audit, and to caſt up the whole reckoning on 
both ſides; the ſum which truth amounteth unto will appear to be but this, that as 


medicines, provided of nature and applied by art for the benefit of bodily health, take 


effect ſometime under and ſometime above the natural proportion of their virtue, ac- 
cording as the mind and fancy of the patient doth more or leſs concur with them; ſq, 
whether we barely read unto men the ſcriptures of God; or by homilics concerning 
matter of belief and converſation ſeek to lay before them the duties which they owe 
unto God and man ; whether we deliver. them books to read and conſider of in private 
at their own belt leiſure, or call them to the hearing of ſermons publickly in the houſe 
of God ; albeit every of theſe and the like unto theſe means do truly and daily effect 
that in the hearts of men for which they are each and all meant; yet the operation 
which they have in common being moſt ſenſibly and moſt generally noted in one kind 
above the reſt, that one hath in ſome men's opinions drowned altogether the reſt, and 
injuriouſly brought to paſs that they have been thought not leſs effectual than the 
other, but without the other uneffectual to fave ſouls. Whereas the cauſe why ſer- 
mons only are obſerved to prevail ſo much, while all means elſe ſeem to ſleep and do no- 
thing, is in truth but that ſingular affection and attention which the people ſheweth 
every where towards the one, and their cold diſpoſition to the other; the reaſon here- 
of being partly the art which our adverſarics uſe for the credit of their ſermons, to 
bring men out of conceit with all other teaching beſides; partly a cuſtom which men 
Have to let thoſe things careleſly paſs by. their ears, which. they have oftentimes heard 
before, or know they may hear again whenever it pleaſeth themſelves ; partly the eſpe- 
cial advantages which ſermons naturally have to procure attention, both in that they 
come always new, and becauſe by the hearer it is ſtill preſumed, that if they be let ſlip 
for the preſent, what good ſoever they contain is loſt, and that without all hope of re- 
covery. This is the true cauſe of odds between ſermons and other kinds of wholſome 
inſtruction. As for the difference which hath been hitherto ſo much defended on the 
contrary fide, making ſermons the only ordinary means unto faith and eternal life, ſith 
this hath neither evidence of truth, nor proof ſufficient to give it warrant, a Cauſe of 
ſuch quality may with far better grace and conveniency ask that pardon, which com- 


mon humanity doth eaſily grant, than claim in challenging manner that aſſent, which 


is as unwilling, when reaſon guideth it, to be yielded where it is not, as withheld where 
it is apparently due. All which notwithſtanding, as we could greatly wiſh that the ri- 


gor of this their opinion were allayed and mitigatcd ; ſo, becauſe we hold it the part of 


religious ingenuity to. honour virtue in whomtocyecr, therefore it is our moſt hearty de- 
ſire, and ſhall always be our prayer unto Almighty God, that in the ſelf-fame fervent 
zeal where with they ſeem to affect the good of the ſouls of men, and to thirſt after no- 
thing more than that all men might by all means be directed in the way of life, both 
they and we may conſtantly perſiſt to the world's end. For in this we are not their ad- 
verſaries, though they in the.other hitherto have been ours, | 

| | | 23. Be- 
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of prayer. 23. Between the throne of God in heaven, and his church upon earth here mili- 
tant, if it be ſo that angels have their continual intercourſe, where ſhould we find the 
ſame more verified than in thoſe two ghoſtly exerciſes, the one doctrine, and the 
other prayer? For what is the aſſembling of the church to learn, but the receiving of an- 
gels deſcended from above? What to pray, but the ſending of angels upwards? His 
heavenly inſpirations, and our holy deſires are as fo many angels of intercourſe and 
commerce between God and us. As teaching bringeth us to know that God is our 
ſupreme truth; ſo prayer teſtificth that we acknowledge him our ſovereign good. Be- 
ſides, ſith on God, as the moſt High, all inferior cauſes in the world are dependant; 
and the higher any cauſe is, the more it coveteth to impart virtue unto things beneath 
it, how ſhould any kind of ſervice we do or can do, find greater acceptance than 
prayer, which ſheweth our concurrence with him in deſiring that where with his very 
nature doth; moſt delight? Is not the name of prayer uſual to ſignify even all the ſer- 
vice that ever we do unto God? And that for no other cauſe, as I ſuppoſe, but to ſhew 
that there is in religion no acceptable duty which devout invocation of the name of 
« Ofe. 14 3- God doth not either preſuppoſe or infer. Prayers are thoſe ® calves of men's lips; thoſe 
. 5 5 moſt gracious and ſweet ® odours; thoſe rich preſents and gifts, which being © carried 
up into heaven, do / beſt teſtify our dutiful affection, and are, for the purchaſing of all 
favour at the hands of God, the moſt undoubted means we can uſe. On others what | 
more eaſily, and yet what more fruirfully beſtowed than our prayers ? If we give coun- F 
fel, they are the ſimpler only that need it; if alms, the poorer only are relieved ; but 
by. prayer we do good to all. And whereas every other duty beſides is but to ſhew it 
ſelf as time and opportunity require, for this all times are convenient: When we are 
Rom. 1. 9. not able todo any other things for mens behoof, when through maliciouſneſs or un- 
7 T1517: kindneſs. they vouchſafe not to accept any other good at our hands, prayer is that 
which we always have in our power to beſtow, and they never in theirs to refuſe. Where- 
x Sam.12.23. fore God forbid, ſaith Samuel ſpeaking unto a moſt unthankful people, a people weary 
of the benefit of his moſt virtuous government over them, God forbid that 1 ſhould 
in againſi the Lord, and ceaſe to pray for you. It is the firſt thing wherewith a righ- 
tcous lite beginneth, and the laſt wherewith it doth end. The knowledge is ſmall 
which we have on earth concerning things that are done in heaven. Notwithſtanding, 
thus much we know even of ſaints in heaven, that they pray. And therefore prayer 
being a work common to the church as well triumphant as militant, a work common 
unto men with angels, what ſhould we think, but that ſo much of our lives is celeſtial 
and divine as we ſpend in the exerciſe of prayer? For which cauſe we ſee that the moſt 
Dan. . 20. comfortable viſitations which God hath ſent men from above, have taken eſpecially the 
Adds 10. 30. times of prayer as their moſt natural opportunities. 
Of publick 24. This holy and religious duty of ſervice towards God concerneth us one way in 
Bal 55. 18. that we are men, and another way in that we are joined as parts to that viſible myſti- 
Dao. 9. 3. cal body, which is his church. As men, we are at our own choice both for time and 
As 10. 9. place and form, according to the exigence of our occaſions in private: But the ſer- 
vice which we do as members of a publick body, is publick, and for that cauſe muſt 
needs be accounted by ſo much worthier than the other, as a whole ſociety of ſuch 
Mat. 18. 20. condition exceedeth the worth of any one. In which conſideration unto chriſtian 
2 Cor. 1. II. aſſemblies there are moſt ſpecial promiſes made. St. Paul, though likely to prevail 
with God as much as any one, did notwithſtanding think it much more, both for 
God's glory and his Own good, if prayers might be made and thanks yielded in his be- 
half by a number of men. The prince and people of Nine veh aſſembling themſelves 
as a main army of ſupplicants, it was not in the power of God to withſtand them. I 
ſpeak no otherwiſe concerning the force of publick prayer in the church of God, than 
| Apolog; 1.39, before me Tertullian hath done, Me come by troops to the place of aſſembly, that be- 
Ambroſ. 1. de ing banded as it were together, we may be 1 enough to beſicge God with our 
Pen. Ma prayers: Theſe forces are unto him acceptable. When we publickly make our prayers, 
— anten it cannot be but that we do it with much more comfort than in private, for that the 
unanimes, fat things we ask publickly are approved as needful and good in the judgment of all, we 
_ A M0 hear them ſought for and deſired with common conſent. Again, thus much help and 
ces impoſſible furtherance is more yielded, in that, if ſo be our zeal and devotion to God-ward be 
«ft contemnl. ſlack, the alacrity and fervour of others ſerveth as a preſent ſpur. For even 5 1 
Pal. 122. 1. felf (faith St. Baſil) when it hath not the conſort of many voices to ſtrengthen it, is 
not it ſelf. Finally, the good which we do by publick prayer, is more than in private 
can be done, for that beſides the benefit which is here, is no leſs procured to our ſelves, 
the whole church is much bettered by our good example; and conſequently whereas 
ſecret neglect of our duty in this kind is but only our own hurt, one man's 3 
| 5 5 > 5 
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Book V. FEccregsrastical. Polity; 151 
t the common · prayer of the church of God, ntay be, and oſtentimes is moſt hurt; Ka ard f 
fal — many. conſiderations, the Prophet David to often vowerh unt 8 * 
God the ſacrifice of praiſe and thankſgiving in the congregation; fo carneſtly ex- ler 
horteth others tO ſing praiſes unto the Lord in his courts, in his ſanctuary, before a | 
me memorial of his holineſs ; and ſo much complaineth of his own uncomforta- Bal. Ezip. 

ble exile; wherein, although he ſuſtained many moſt grievous indignities, and en- 5 : 

dured the want of ſundry both pleaſures and honours. before enjoyed; yet as if I: * 
this one were his only grief, and the reſt not felt, his ſpeeches are all of the hea- Pra 30. 4. 
venly benefit of publick aſſemblics, and the happincls of ſuch as had free acceſs there- Pla. ). il 


unto. 5 5 5 ho B 42. 4. & 
25; A great part of the cauſe wherefote religious minds are fo inflamed with the 84. 1. 
f Of the form 


love of publick devotion; is that virtue, farce and efficacy, which by experience they of Conmone 
find that the very form and reverend ſolemnity of common: prayer duly ordered, prayer. 
hath to help that imbecillity and weakne(s in us, by means whereof we are other- 

wiſe of our ſelves the leſs apt to perform unto God fo heavenly a ſervice, with ſuch- 
affection of heart, and diſpoſition in the powers of our fouls as is requiſite. ' To 

this end therefore, all things hereunto appertaining, have been ever thought conve- 

nient to be done with the moſt ſolemnity and majeſty that the wiſeſt could deviſe; 

It is not with publick as with private prayer. In this, rather ſecrecy is commanded, Matth. 6. 7, 
than outward ſhew, whereas that being the publick act of a whole ſociety, requi- ©: 

teth accordingly more care to be had of external appearance. The very aſſembling 

of men therefore unto this ſervice, hath been ever ſolemn. And concerning the 

place of aſſembly, although it ſerve for other uſes as well as this, yet ſeeing that our 

Lord himſelf hath to this, as to the chiefeſt of all other, plainly ſanctified his own 
temple, by entitling it he houſe of prayer, what pre-eminence of dignity ſoever Matth. 21.14, 
hath been, either by the ordinance, or through the ſpecial favour and providence of 

God annexed unto his ſanctuary, the principal cauſe thereof muſt needs be in re- 

gard of common-prayer. For the honour and furtherance whereof, if it be as the Chry/- Ham. 


15. ad Hebres 


graveſt of the ancient fathers ferioufly were perſuaded, and do oftentimes plainly & 24. ;,*15 
teach, affirming, that the houſe of prayer is a court, beautified with the preſence of : 
celeſtial powers; that there we ſtand, we pray, we ſound forth hymns unto God, 

having his angels intermingled as our aſſociates; and that with reference hereunto, the  _ 
Apoſtle doth require ſo great care to be had of decency for the angels ſake 5 how can 1 Cor. 11. 10. 
we come to the houſe of prayer, and not be moved with the very glory of tage 
place it ſelf, fo to frame our affections praying, as doth beſt beſeem them whoſe ſuits Pal. 96. 6. 
the Almighty doth there ſit to hear, and his Angels attend to further? When this was — _— 
ingrafted in the minds of men, there needed no penal ſtatutes to draw them unto his ſandtu- 
publick prayer. The warning-ſound was no ſooner heard, but the churches were * 
pteſently filled; the pavements covered with bodies proſtrate, and waſh'd with their  _ 
tears of devout joy. And as the place of publick prayer is a circumſtance in the out- 44d domes f- 
ward form thereof, which hath moment to help devotion; fo the perſon much more po nega 
with whom the people of God do join themſelves in this action, as with him that yore bum; Her- 
ſtandeth and ſpeaketh in the preſence of God for them. The authority of his place, e miztis 
the fervour of his zeal, the piety and gravity of his whole behaviour, muft needs 2 1 
exceedingly both grace and ſet forward the ſervice he doth. The authority of his mu. 9 


calling is a furtherance, becauſe if God hath ſo far received him into favour, as to de Prov. I. 7. 


impoſe upon him by the hands of men, that office of bleſſing the people in his 
name, and making interceſſion to him in theirs; which office he hath ſanctified Numb. 6. 23. 
with his own moſt gracious promiſe, and ratified that promiſe by manifeſt actual per- 2, . 39: 
formance thereof, when others before, in like place, have done the ſame, is not his 
very ordination a ſeal as it were to us, that the ſelf-ſame divine love which hath 
choſen the inſtrument to work with, will by that inſtrument effect the thing where- 
unto he ordained it, in bleſſing his people, and accepting the prayers which his ſer-- 
vant offereth up unto God for them? It was in this reſpe& a comfortable title, 
which the ancicnts uſed to give unto God's miniſters, terming them uſually God's 
moſt beloved, which were ordained to procure by their prayers, his love and favour 
towards all. Again, if there be not zeal and fervency in him which propoſeth for Cod. I. 1. fit. 
the reſt thoſe ſuits and ſupplications which they by their joyful acclamations muſt . eu 
ratify ; if he praiſe not God with all his might; if he pour not out his ſoul in 44. 3 
prayer; if he take not their cauſes to heart, and ſpeak not as Moſes, Daniel and 
Ezra did for their people; how ſhould there be but in them frozen coldneſs, when 
his affections ſeem benummed from whom theirs ſhould take fite? Virtue and god: 

TT ; lineſs 


t62 KeeLks! a8T1cien Ponr TI. Book: 
U.neſs of life are required at the hands of the miniſter of God, net vnly in that he is 

to teach and inſtruct the people; v for the moſt part are rather led away abyt the 

ill example, than directed aright by the wholeſome inſtruction of them, whoſetlife 
ſwervcth from the rule of their own: doarine; but alſo much more in regard of this 

| other part of his function; whether we reſpect the. weakneſs of the people, apt to 
Ioath and abhor the ſanctuary, when they which perform the ſervice thereof, are 
1 Tim. 2. 8. ſuch which the ſons of Heli were, or elſe conſider the inclination. of God himſelf 
ow. 9: ou who requireth the lifting up of pute hands in prayer, and hath given the world 
Ezech. 8. 8, plainly to underſtand, - that the wicked, although they cry, ſhall not be heard. 
Ihey are not fit ſupplicants to ſeek his mercy on the behalf of others 
_  -* whoſe-own unrepented fins provoke his juſt :indignation: * Let thy prieſts, there. 
Pſal. 132. 9. fore, O Lord, be-evermore cloathed. with righteouſneſs, that ti ſamits may thereby 
with more devotion rejoice and ſing! But of all helps for due performance of this 
ſervice, the greateſt is that very ſet and ſtanding order it ſelf, which framed with 

common advice, hath, both for matter and form, preſcribed whatſoever is (hereiri 

publickly done. No doubt, from God it hath- proceeded, and by us it muſt be ac. 
ktowledged a work of ſingular care and providence, that the church hath evermore 

held a preſcript form of common-prayer, although not in all things everywhere 

the fame, yet for the moſt part retaining »ſtill the ſame analogy. So that if the li- 
turgies of all ancient churches throughout the world, be compared amongſt them- 

ſelves, it may be ecaſily perceived they had all one original mold, and that the pub- 

lick prayers of the people of God in churches throughly ſettled, did never uſe to be 

voluntary dictates, proceeding from any man's extemporal wit. To him which con- 
ſidereth the grievous and ſcandalous inconveniencies whereunto they make themſelves 
daily ſubject, with whom any blind and ſecret corner is judged a fit houſe of com- 
mon- prayer; the manifold confuſions which they fall into, where every man's pri- 
vate fpirit and gift (as they term it) is the only Biſhop that ordaineth him to this 
miniſtry; the irkſome deformities whereby through endleſs and ſenſeleſs effuſions of 
indigeſted prayers, they oftentimes diſgrace in moſt unſufferable manner, the wor- 
thieſt part of chriſtian duty towards God, who herein are ſubject to no certain order, 
but pray both what and how they liſt; to him, I ſay, which weigheth daly all theſe 

2 Chron. 6. things, the reaſons cannot be obſcure why God doth in publick prayer ſo much reſpect 
. = the ſolemnity of places where, the authority and calling of perſons by whom, and 
I' Chron. 29, the preciſe appointment even with what words or ſentences his name ſhould be cal 
30. led on amongſt his people. „„ „„ 1 
of them. 26. No man hath hitherto been ſo impious, as plainly and directly to condemn + 
which like prayer. The beſt ſtratagem that Satan hath, who knoweth his kingdom to be no one 
= ws form Way more ſhaken, than by the publick deyout prayers of God's church, is by tradu- 
of common- cing the form and manner of them, to bring them into contempt, and ſo to ſhake 
prayer. the force of all mens devotion towards them. From this, and from no other forge, 
, e i proceeded a ſtrange conceit, that to ſerve God with any ſet form of common- 
Num. 6. 23. prayer, is ſuperſtitious. . As though God himſelf did not frame to his Prieſts the 
Very ſpeech wherewith they were charged to bleſs the people; or as if our Lord, 
ceven of purpoſe to prevent this fancy of extemporal and voluntary prayers, had not 
left us of his own framing, one which might both remain as a part of the church 

| liturgy; and ſerve as a pattern whereby to frame all other prayers with efficacy, yet 
without ſuperfluity of words. If prayers were no otherwiſe accepted of God, than 
being conceived always new, according to the exigence of preſent occaſions ; if it be 

; right to judge him by our own bellies, and to imagine that he doth loath to have 
the ſelf-ſame ſupplications often iterated, even as we do to be every day fed with- 
out alteration or change of diet; if prayers be actions which ought to waſte away 
— "themſelves in making; if being made to remain that they may be reſumed and 
'nſed again as prayers, they be but inſtruments of ſuperſtition 5 ſurely, we cannot 
excuſe Moſes, who gave ſuch occaſion of ſcandal to the world, by not being con- 
tented to praiſe the name of Almighty God, according to the uſual naked ſimpli- 
city of God's Spirit, for that admirable victory given them againſt Pharaoh, unleſs 
ſo dangerous a precedent were left for the caſting of prayers into certain poctical 
molds, and for the framing of prayers which might be repeated often, although 
they never had again the ſame occaſions which brought them forth at the firſt. For 
that very hymn of Moſes, grew afterwards ts be a part of the ordinary Jewiſb li- 

- turgy nor only that, but ſundry other ſithence invented. Their books of 2 
. e 945 wp . TTF | 2 ; - 
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mon · prayer contained partly, hymns taken out of the holy ſcriptute, partly bene- 

| ditions, thankſgivings, ſupplications, penned by ſuch as have been, from time to 

time, the governors of that ſynagogue. Theſe they ſorted into their ſeyeral times 

and places, ſome to begin the ſervice of God with, and, ſome to end, ſome to go 

before; and ſome to follow,. and ſome to be interlaced between the divine readings 

of the law and prophets. Unto their cuſtom of finiſhing the paſſover with certain 

Pſalms, there is not any thing more probable, than that the holy eyangeliſt doth evi- 

dently allude, ſaying, that after the cup deli- VVVVVV 3 
vered by our ſaviour unto his apoſtles, ® they 5 30.  Saviewſec : reg ſung the 2 


ſung, and went forth to the mount of Olives. Fes call the great Halelujah, beginning at the 113th, and 


As the Jews had their ſongs of Moſes and continuing to the end of the 118th. See Paul Burger. in 
David, and the reſt; fo the church of Chriſt P/al. 112. edit. 1. and Scaliger de emendat. tempor. 


from the very beginning, hath both uſed the 


lame, and beſides them other of like nature, the ſong of the Virgin Mary, the ſong 
of Zachary, ” ſong of Simeon, ſuch hymns as the apoſtle doth often ſpeak of, 
ſaying, b will pray and ſing with the ſpirit. Again, © in Pſalms, Hymns, and b t Cor. 1. 
Songs, making melody unto the Lord, and that heartily. Hymns and Pſalms are TE 4+ © 
ſuch kinds of prayer, as are not wont to be conceived upon a ſudden ; bur are 19. N 
framed by meditation before-hand, or elle by prophetical illumination are in- 
ſpired, as at that time it appeareth they were, when God, by extraordinary gifts 
of the ſpirit, enabled men to all parts of ſervice neceflary for the edifying of his 
church. | | 3 | NV 

27. Now, albeit the admonitioners did ſeem at the firſt, to allow no preſcript Of them h. 
form of prayer at all, but thought it the beſt that their miniſter ſhould always be left nog 1 
at liberty to pray as his own diſcretion did ſerve, yet becauſe this opinion, upon bet- n ud 
ter advice, they afterwards retracted, their defender and his aflociates have ſithence allow not 
propoſed to the world a form, ſuch as themſelves like, and, to ſhew their diſlike of Cu. 
ours, have taken againſt it thoſe exceptions which, whoſoeyer doth meaſure by num- 
ber, muſt needs be greatly out of love with a thing that hath ſo many faults ; who- 
ſoever by weight, cannot chuſe but eſteem very highly of that, wherein the wit of ſo 
ſcrupulous adverſaries hath not hitherto obſerved any defect, which themſelves can 
ſcriouſly think to be of moment. Groſs errors, and manifeſt impiety; they grant we 


have taken away. Yet 4 many things in it 


they ſay are amiſs ; many inſtances they give a 7.C. 1.1. p. 131. afterwards p. 135. Whereas Mr, 


: Tk | Doctor affirmeth, that there can be nothing ſhewed in the 
of things in our common prayer, not agreea- hole book, which is not agreeable unto To word of God: 


ble, as they pretend, with the word of God. I am very loth, &. Notwithſtanding, my duty of de- 


: ; : . fending the truth, and love which I have firſt towards God; 
It hath in their eye too great affinity with the and then towards my country, conftraineth me, being hos 


form of the church of Rome; it differeth too provoked, to ſpeak a few words more particularly of the 
much from that Which churches elſewhere re- for m of 3 8 when the blemiſhes thereof do ap- 
formed, allow and obſerye ; or attire diſ- ble r 1 3 5 * 2 honoura- 
graceth it; it is not otdetly read nor geſtured % on 

as beſcemeth : It requireth nothing to be done, which a child may not lawfully” 
do; it hath a number of ſhort cuts or ſhreddings, which may be better called wiſhes 

than prayers ; it intermingleth prayings and readings in ſuch manner, as if ſuppli- 
cants ſhould uſe in propoſing their ſuits unto mortal princes, all the world would 
judge them mad; it is too long, and by that mean abridgeth preaching 3 it appoint- 

eth the people to ſay after the miniſter ; it ſpendeth time in ſinging and in reading 

the Pſalms by courſe, from ſide to ſide; it uſeth the Lord's-Prayer too oft; the 

ſongs of Magnificat, Benedictus and Nunc Dimittis, it might very well ſpare; it 

hath the Litany, the Creed of Athanaſius, and Gloria Patri, which are ſuperfluous 

it craveth carthly things too much; for deliverance from thoſe evils againſt which we 

pray, it giveth no thanks; ſome things it asketh unſeaſonably, when they need not 

to be prayed for, as deliverance from thunder and tempeſt, when no danger is nigh ; 

ſome in too abject and diffident manner, as that God would give us that which we 

for our unworthineſs dare not ask; ſome which ought not to be deſired, as the deli- 

verance from ſudden death, riddance from all adverſity, and the extent of ſaving 

mercy towards all men. Theſe, and ſuch like, are the imperfetions, whereby our 

form of common: prayer is thought to ſwerve from the word of God. A great fa- 

vourer of that part, but yet (his error that way excepted ) a learned, painful, a right 

vertuous and good man, did not fear ſometime to undertake, againſt popiſh de- 

tractors, the general maintenance and defence of our whole church. ſervice, as has 

ving in it nothing repugnant to the word of God, And even they which would 
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EccLESIASTICAL PoLIT x. Book V. 
file away moſt from the largeneſs of that offer, do notwithſtanding in more ſparing 
terms acknowledge little leſs. For when thoſe oppoſite judgments which never are 
wont to conſtrue things doubtful to the better, thoſe very tongues which are always 
prone to aggravate whatſoever hath but the leaſt ſhew whereby it may be ſuſpected 
to ſavour of, or to ſound towards any evil, do, by their own voluntary ſentence, 
clearly free us from groſs errors, and from manifeſt impicty herein ; who would not 
judge us to be diſcharged of all blame, which are confeſs d to have no great fault, 
even by their very word and teſtimony, in whole eyes no fault of ours hath ever hi- 
therto been accuſtomed to ſeem ſmall? Nevertheleſs, what they ſeem to offer us 
with the one hand, the ſame with the other they pull back again. They grant 
we err not in palpable manner, we are not openly and notoriouſly impious; yet 
errors we have, which the ſharp inſight of their wiſeſt men doth eſpy, there is hid- 
den impicty, which the profounder ſort are able enough to diſcloſe. Their skil- 
ful cars perceive certain harſh and unpleaſant diſcords in the ſound. of our com- 
mon- prayer, ſuch as the rules of divine harmony, ſuch as the laws of God cannot 

bear. : | 

The form of 28, Touching our conformity with the church of Rome, as alſo of the difference 

ken 2 # between ſome reformed churches and ours, that which generally hath been already 

popit, too anſwered, may ſerve for anſwer to that exception, which in theſe two. reſpects they 

* —_— take particularly againſt the form of our common-prayer, To ſay, that in nothing 

other re. they may be followed which are of the church of Rome, were violent and extream. 

formed Some things they do, in that they are men, in that they are wiſe men, and chriſtian 

3 men ſome things, ſome things in that they are men miſled and blinded with error. 
As far as they follow reaſon and truth, we fear not to tread the ſelf-ſame ſteps 
wherein they have gone, and to be their followers. Where Rome keepeth that 
which is ancienter and better; others whom we much more affect, leaving it for 
newer, and changing it for worſe; we had rather follow the perfections of them 

T. C T1. whom we like not, than in defects reſemble them whom we love. For although 

N bos of they profeſs they agree with us touching a pre/cript form of prayer to be uſed in the 

che form of church; yet in that very form which they ſay is agreeable to God's word, and the uſe 

common- of reformed churches, they haye by ſpecial proteſtation declared, that their meaning 

Ber d to the is not, it ſhall be preſcribed as a thing whereunto they will tye their miniſter. It 

parliament, ſhall not (they ſay) be neceſſary for the miniſter daily to repeat all theſe things be- 

P- 46. fore-mentioned, but beginning with ſome like confeſſion, to proceed to the ſermon; 
which ended, he either uſeth the prayer for all ſtates before-mentioned, or elſe prayeth 

| as the ſpirit of God ſhall move his heart. Herein therefore we hold it much better, 

with the church of Rome, to appoint a preſcript form, which every man ſhall be 

bound to obſerve, than with them to ſet down a kind of direction, a form for men 

to uſe if they liſt, or otherwiſe to change as pleaſeth themſelves. Furthermore, the 

church of Rome hath rightly alſo conſidered, that publick prayer is a duty entire in 

it ſelf, a duty requiſite to be performed much oftner than ſermons can poſſibly be 

made. For which cauſe, as they, ſo we have likewiſe a publick form how to ſerve 

God both morning and evening, whether ſermons may be had or no. On the con- 

Pag. 22. trary ſide, their form of reformed prayer, ſheweth only what ſhall be done pon the 
Pag 24 days appointed for the preaching of the word; with what words the miniſter ſhall be- 
ga in, when the hour appointed for ſermon is come; what ſhall be ſaid or ſung before 
ſermon, and what after. So that according to this form of theirs, it muſt ſtand for 

a rule, 20 ſermon, no ſervice. Which over- ſight occaſioned the French ſpitefully to 

term religion, in that ſort exerciſed, a meer preach. Sundry other more particular 

defects there are, which I willingly forbear to rehearſe ; in conſideration whereof, we 

cannot be induced to prefer their reformed form of prayer before our own, what 
church ſoever we reſemble therein. 


: : 29. The a attire which the miniſter of God 
* Attire belonging to the ſervice of God. is by order to uſe at times of divine ſervice, 
b7:C. 1.1. p. 21. We think the ſurplice eſpecially being but a matter of meer formality, yet, 

unmeet for a miniſter of the goſpel to wear. p. 75. It is ſuch as for comelineſs-ſake, hath hitherto been 


eaſily ſeen by Solomon, Eccleſ. 8. 9. that to wear a White: . 
ages: Wo ens eſteemed in 3 Eaſt parts, and was or- judged by the wiſer ſort of men, not unnecel: 


dinary to thoſe that were in any eſtimation, as black with us, ſary to concur with other ſenſible notes, be- 
and therefore was no ſeveral apparel for the miuiſters to tokening the different kind or quality of per- 

ns OT IT | ſons and actions whereto it is tied; as we 

think not our ſelves the holier becauſe we uſe it, ſo neither ſhould they, with whom 

no ſuch thing is in uſe, think us therefore unholy, becauſe we ſubmit our "ſelves 

—— , unto 


Book V. EcciESsIASTIcAT POLT TY. 


unto that, which in à matter ſo indifferent, the wiſdom of authority and law hath 
thought comely. To ſolemn actions of toyalty and juſtice, their ſuitable ornaments 


are a beauty. Are they only in teligion a ſtam? Divine religion Faith St. Jerom, 
(he ſpeaketh of the prieſtly attire of the law) hath one kind of habit wherein to mi- 


niſter before the Lord, another for ordinary uſes belonging unto common life. Pela- 


gius having carped at the curious neatneſs of men's apparel in thoſe days, and through 


the ſowreneſs of his diſpoſition, ſpoken ſomewhat too hardly thereof, affirming, 
that the glory of cloaths and ornaments, was a thing contrary to God and godlineſs; 


St. Ferom, whoſe cuſtom is not to pardon over-eaſily his adverſaries, if any where 


they chance to trip, preſſeth him, as thereby making all ſorts of men in the world 


God's enemies. Is it enmity with God ( ſaith he) if I wear my coat ſomewhat Hand. 
ome ? If a biſhop, a prieſt, deacon, and the reſt of the eccleſiaſtical order, come to 
admini ſter the uſual ſacrifice in a white garment, arc they hereby God's adverſarics? 
Clerks, monks, widows, virgins, take heed, it is dangerous for you to be otherwiſe 
ſeen, than in foul and ragged cloaths. Not to ſpeak any thing of ſecular men, 
which are proclaimed to have war with God, as oft as ever they put on precious 
and ſhining cloaths. By which words of Jerom, we may take it at the leaſt for a 
' probable conjecture, that his meaning was to draw Pelagius into hatred, as con- 

demning, by ſo general a ſpeech, even the neatnels of that very garment it ſelf, where- 
in the clergy did then uſe to adminiſter publickly the holy facrament of Chriſt's moſt 
bleſſed body and blood: For that they did then uſe ſome ſuch ornament, the words 
of Chry ſoſtom give plain teſtimony, who ſpeaking to the clergy of Antioch, telleth 
them, that if they did ſuffer notorious malefactors to come to the table of our Lord, 
and not put them by, it would be as heavily revenged upon them, as if themſelves 


had ſhed his blood; that for this purpoſe, God had called them to the rooms, which Serm. 6o 
they held in the church of Chrift ; that this they ſhould reckon was their dignity, 


Hierom. in 


44. Ezech. 
Hiero. Adver. 
Pelag. I. 1. 


e. 9. 

T. C. I. 1. p. 
77. By a 
white gar- 
ment is 


meant a ff , 
comely Ap- _. 


parel, and 


not ſlovenly. 


Chryſoſt. ad 
popul. Anti- 
och. tom. 


this their ſafety, this their whole crown and glory; and therefore this they fhould 


carefully intend, and not when the ſacrament is adminiſtred, imagine themſelves cal- 


led only to walk up and down in a white and ſhining garment. Now, whereas 
theſe ſpeeches of Ferom and Chryſoftom, do ſeem plainly to allude unto ſuch mini- 


ſterial garments as were then in uſe: To this they anſwer, that by Ferom nothing can 
be gathered, but only that the miniſters came to'church in handſome holy-day appa- 
rel, and that himſelf did not think them bound by the law of God, to go like ſlo- 


vens, but the weed which we mean he defendeth not. That Chryſoſtom meancth 


the ſame which we defend, but feemeth rather to reprehend, than allow it as we do. 
Which anſwer wringeth out of Jerom and 


| | : i | + c. 1 1. 5. 75. It is true, Cbryſoſtom maketh mention of 
Ch ryſoft ON that dab * hg rg War a White garment, but not in Le of it, but ra- 
gladly yield. They both ſpeak tne lame ther to the contrary: for he ſheweth that the dignity of the 


perſons, (namely , the yas: and of their miniſtry was in taking heed that none unmeet 
weed at the ſame time when they adminiſter . , 

the bleſſed ſacrament; and of the ſelf-ſame WM een | | 
kind of weed, a white garment, ſo far as we have wit to conceive ; and for any 
thing we are able to ſee, their manner of ſpeech is not ſuch as doth argue either 
the thing it ſelf to be different whereof they ſpeak, or their judgment concern- 
ing it different; although the one do only maintain it againſt Pelagius, as a thing 
not therefore unlawful becaufe it was fair or handſom ; and the other make it a mat- 
ter of ſmall commendation in it ſelf, if they which wear it do nothing elſe but 
wear the robes. which their place requireth. The honeſty, dignity, and eſtimati- 
on of white apparel in the Eaſtern part of the world, is a token of greater 
fitneſs for this facred uſe, wherein it were not convenient that any thing baſely 


were admit- 


ted to the Lord's ſupper, not in going about the church 


thought of ſhould be ſuffered. Notwithſtanding, I am not bent to ſtand ftifly 
upon theſe probabilities, that in Ferom's and Chryſofton's time any ſuch attire 
was made ſeveral to this purpoſe. Yet ſurely the words of Solomon are vety im- 


pertinent to prove it an ornament, therefore not ſeyeral for the miniſters to ex- 
ecute their miniſtry in, becauſe men of credit and eſtimation wore their ordinary 
apparel white. For we know that when Solomon wrote thoſe words, the ſeveral appa- 
rel for the miniſters of the law to execute their miniſtry in, was ſuch. The wiſe man 
which feared God from his heart, and honoured the ſervicethat was done unto him, could 
not mention ſo much as the garment of holineſs, but with effectual ſignification of moſt 
ſingular reverence and love. Were it not bettet that the love which men bear to God 


Eccl. 4j. 75 


ſhould make the leaft things which ate employed in his ſervice amiable, than that their 


over-ſcrupulous diſlike of ſo mean a thing as a veſtment, ſhould from the very fer- 
X a vice 


4% 3 5 
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vice of God withdraw their hearts and affeQions? I term it rathera mean thing, a 

thing not much to be repſected, becauſe even they ſo account now of it, whoſe firſt 

| diſputations againſt it were ſuch, as if religion had ſcarcely any thing. of greater 

T7. C. l. 1. weight. Their allegations were then, That if a man were aſſured to gain a thou- 

p. 79- ſand, by doing that which may offend any one brother, or be unto him a cauſe of 

11. Falling, he ought not to do it; that this popiſb apparel, the ſurplice eſpecially, hath been 

15- by papiſts abominably abuſed; that it hath been a mark, and a very ſacrament of 

abomination; that remaining, it ſerveth as a monument of idolatry ; and not only 

edifieth not, but as a dangerous and ſcandalous ceremony doth exceeding much harm 

„ , fo them of whoſe good we are commanded to have regard; that it cauſeth men to 

403 l. 1. p. Periſp, and make ſhipwrack of conſcience, for ſo themſelves profeſs they mean, when 

73» 76. 1.2. they ſay the weak arc offended herewith ; that it haraneth papiftt, hindreth the 

P- 433 weak from profiting in the knowledge of the goſpel, grieveth godly minds, and giv- 

eth them occaſion to think hardly of their miniſters; that if the magiſtrates may com- 

mand, or the church appoint rites and ceremonies, yet ſeerng our abſtinence from 

things in their own nature indifferent, if the weak brother ſhould be offended, is a 

flat commandment of the Holy Ghoſt, which no authority, either of church or com- 

mon- wealth can make void; therefore neither may the one, nor the other, lawfully 

Lib. 1. p. 76. ordain this ceremony, which hath great incommoaity , and no profit, great offence, 

Tas sr. and no edifying ; that by the law it ſhould have been burnt and conſumed with fire, 

8 as a thing infected with leproſy ; that the example of Zzekzah beating to powder the 

Pag. 78. brazen ſerpent, and of Paul abrogating thoſe abuſed feaſts of charity, inforceth upon 

us the duty of aboliſhing altogether a thing which hath been, and is fo offenſive: Fi- 

nally, that God by his prophet hath given an expreſs commandment, which in this 

Eſay 30. 22. caſe toucheth us no leſs than of old it did the Fews, Je ſball pollute the covering of 

the images of ſilver, and the rich ornament of your images of gold, and caſt them 

away as a ſtained rag; thou ſhalt ſay to it, Get thee hence. Theſe and ſuch like 

were their firſt diſcourſes touching that church-attire, which with us, for the moſt 

part, is uſual in publick prayer, our eccleſiaſtial laws ſo appointing, as well becauſe 

it hath been of reaſonable continuance, and by ſpecial choice was taken out of the 

number of thoſe holy garments, which (over and beſides their myſtical reference) 

ſerved for comelineſs under the law, and is, in the number of thoſe ceremonies, 

Exod. 28. 2. which may with choice and diſcretion be uſed to that purpoſe in the church of Chriſt; 

Exod. 39. 27. as alſo that it ſuiteth ſo fitly with that lightſome affection of joy, wherein God de- 

Pal. 149. 2. lighteth when his ſaints praiſe him; and ſo lively reſembleth the glory of the ſaints in 

Hon =p 6. heaven, together with the beauty wherein angels have appeared unto men, that they 

„ which are to appear for men in the preſence of God as angels, if they were left to 

their own choice, and would chuſe any, could not eaſily deviſe a garment of more 

decency for ſuch a ſervice. As for thoſe fore-rehearſed vehement allegations againſt 

it, ſhall we give them credit, when the very authors from whom they come, confeſs 

they believe not their own ſayings ? For when once they began to perceive how many, 

both of them in the two univerſities, and of others who abroad having eccleſiaſtical 

charge, do favour mightily their cauſe, and by all means tet it forward, might, by per- 

ſiſting in the extremity of that opinion, hazard greatly their own eſtates, and ſo wea- 

ken that part which their places do now give them much opportunity to ſtrengthen ; 

they asked counſel, as it ſeemed, from ſome abroad, who wiſely conſidered that the 

T. C. J. 1. p. body is of far more worth than the rayment. Whereupon, for tear of dangerous in- 

— 1 2. P. conveniencies, it hath been thought good to add, that ſometimes authority uuſt and 

Index. I. 3. e. may with good conſcience be obeyed, even where commandment is not given upon good 

8. 7 3. p. ground; that the duty of preaching is one of the abſolute commanaments of God, and 

. 0, uh therefore ought not to be forſaken for the bare inconveniency of a thing, which in its 

own nature 1s indifferent ; that one of the fouleſt ſpots in rhe furplicts zs the offence 

which it giveth in occaſioning the weak to fall, and the wicked to be confirmed in their 

wickedneſs ; yet hereby there is no unlawfulneſs proved, but only an inconventency, 

that ſuch things ſhould he eſtabliſhed, howbeit no ſuch inconveniency neither as may not 

be born with; that when God doth flatly command us to abſtain from things in their own 

Lib. 3. p. nature indifferent, if they offend our weak brethren, his meaning is not we ſhould obey 

. 36% his commandment herein, unleſs we may do it, and not leave undone that which the Lord 

Pag. 263. hath abſolutely commanded. Always provided, that whoſoever will enjoy the benefit of 

this diſpenſation, to wear a ſcandalous badge of idolatry, ; rather than forſake his paſtoral 

charge, do (as occaſion ſerveth ) teach nevertheleſs ſtill the incommodity of the thing it 

ſelf, admoniſh the weak brethren that they be not, and pray unto God ſo to firengthenthem, 
* 8 | I | ; . . 
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that they may not be offended thereat. So that whereas before, bey. hi * h TY 


thority to inſtitute rites and ceremonies, were denicd to have power to inſtitute this, 
it is now confeſs'd, that this they, may: alſo lawfully, but not ſo conveniently / ap* 
point; they did well before, and as they ought, Who had it in utter. deteſtation and 
hatred, as a thing abominable; they now do well, which think it may be both born 
and uſed with a very good conſcience; before, he which by wearing it, were he ſure to 
win thouſands unto Chriſt, ought not to do it, if there were but one Which might 
be offended ; now, though it be with the offence of thouſands, yet it may be done, 
rather than that ſhould be given over, whereby notwithſtandin we are not certain 
we ſhall gain one. The examples of Ezekias and of Paul, the charge which was 
given to the eus by Eſay, the ſtrict apoſtolical prohibition of things indifferent, 
whenſoever they may be ſcandalous, were before ſo forcible laws againſt our eccle- 
ſiaſtical attire, as neither church not common-wealth could poſſibly make void ; which 
now one of far leſs authority than either, hath found how to fruſtrate, by diſpen- 


ſing with the breach of inferior commandments, to the end that the greater may be 
kept. But it booteth them not thus to ſolder up a broken caiiſe, wheteof their firſt. 


and laſt diſcourſes will fall aſunder, do what they can. Let theni ingenuouſly cofi- 
feſs that their invectives were too bitter, their arguments too weak, the matter not 
ſo dangerous as they did imagine. If thoſe alledged teſtimonies of ſcriptiire did in- 
deed concern the matter to ſuch effect as was pretended, that which they ſhould infer, 
were unlawfulneſs, becauſe they were cited as prohibitions of that thing which in- 
deed they concern. If they prove not our attire unlawful, becauſe in truth they 
concern it not, it followeth, that they prove not any thing againſt it, and conſe- 
quently not ſo much as uncomelineſs or inconveniency. Unleſs therefore they be 
able thoroughly to reſolve themſelves, that there is no one ſentence in all the ſcrip- 
tures of God, which doth controul the wearing of it in ſuch manner, and to ſuch 


purpoſe, as the church of England alloweth; unleſs they can fully reſt and ſettle 
their minds in this moſt ſound perſuaſion, that they are not to make themſelves. the ' 


only competent judges of decency in theſe caſes, and to deſpiſe the ſolemin judg- 
ment of the whole church, preferring before it their own conceit, grounded only up- 
on uncertain ſuſpicions and fears, whereof, it there were at the firſt ſome probable 
cauſe, when things were but raw and tender, yet now very tract of time hath it ſelf 
worn that out alſo ; unleſs, I ſay, thus reſolved in mind, they hold their paſtoral 
charge with the comfort of a good conſcience, no way grudging at that which they 
do, or doing that which they think themſelves bound of duty to reprove, how 
ſhould it poſſibly help or further them in their courſe, to take ſuch occaſions as they 


ſay are requiſite to be taken, and. in penſive manner to tell their audience, © Bre- 


e thren, our hearts deſire is, that we as, Su enjoy the full liberty of the Goſpel, as in 
e other reformed churches they do elſewhere, upon whom the heavy hand of autho- 


« rity hath impoſed no grievous burthen. But ſuch is the miſery of theſe our days, 


« that ſo 2 happineſs. we cannot look to attain unto. Mere it ſo, that the equity 
of the law of Moſes could prevail, or the zeal of Ezechias be found in the hearts 
„ thoſe guides and governors under whom we live ; or the voice of God's own pro- 

e phets be duly heard; or the examples of the apoſtles of Chriſt be followed; yea, or 
* their precepts be anſwered with full and poſes obedience : Theſe abominable rags, 
« polluted garments , marks and ſacraments of idolatry, which power, as pon ſee, 
* conftrameth us to wear, and conſcience to abhor, had long ere this day been moved 


x 


© both out of ſight, and out of memary. But, as now things ſland, behold to uhiut 


* narrow ſtreights we are driven: On the one ſide wwe fear the words of our Saviour 
* 2 Woe be to them by whom. ſcandal and offence cometh ; on the other ſide, 
« at the he ( | 


« hazard your 2 the one way, that we may the other du endeayour to ſave 
« them. Touchi 
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their hands which either haye no part at all in the cauſe whereof they inſtruct; 
or elſe are ſo far engaged, that themſelves ate to bear the greateſt adventure in the 
ſucceſs of their own counſels. The one of which' two 'confiderations, maketh men 
the leſs teſpective, and the other the more bc nga ' Thoſe good and learned 
men which gave the firſt directions to this courſe, had reaſon to wiſh, that their 
own proceedings at home might be favoured abroad alſo, and that the good affe. 
ction of ſuch as inclined towards them might be kept alive. But if themſelves had 
gone under thoſe ſails which they require to be hoiſed up, if they had been them- 
ſelves to Execute their own theory in this church, I doubt not but eaſily they would 
have ſeen, being nearer at hand, that the way was not good which they took of ad- 
viſing men, firſt to wear the apparel, that thereby they might be free to continue 
their preaching, and then of requiring them ſo to preach, as they might be ſure they 

5 could not continue, except they imagine that laws which permit them not to do as 
1 they would, will endure: them to ſpeak as they liſt, even againſt that which them- 
1 ſelves do by conſtraint of laws; they would have eaſily ſeen, that our people being 
accuſtomed to think eyermore that thing cvil, which is publickly under any pretence 
reproyed, and the men themſelves worſe which reprove it, and uſe it too, it ſhould 
be to little purpoſe for them to ſalve the wound, by making proteſtations in dif: 
grace of their own actions, with plain acknowledgment that they are ſcandalous, or 
10 by uſing fair intreaty with the weak brethren ; they would eaſily have ſeen how with 
111410 us it cannot be endured to hear a man openly profeſs that he putteth fire to his 
10 neighbours houſe, but yet ſo halloweth the ſame with prayer, that he hopeth it ſhall 
. not burn. It had been therefore perhaps ſafer, and better for ours, to have obſerved 
Baſil. Aſcet. St. Baſils advice, both in this, and in all things of like nature: Let him which ap- 
1 _ , in pro veth not his governors ordinances, either plainly ( but privately always) ſbe his 
| diſlike if he have No quer, ſtrong and invincible reaſon againſt them, according to 
rhe true will and meaning of ſcripture ; or elſe let him quietly with ſilence do what is 
enjoined, Obedience with profeſsd unwillingneſs to obcy, is no better than mani- 

feſt e 8 5 8 

Of geſture in zo. Having thus diſputed, whether the ſurplice be a fit garment to be uſed in the 

PRs and ſervice of God, the next queſtion whereinto we are drawn is, whether it be a thing 

places choſen allowable or no, that the miniſter ſhould ſay ſervice in the chancel, or turn his face 

ab Pur- at any time from the people, or before ſervice ended, remove from the place where 
> 1. 1. p. it was begun? By them which trouble us with theſe doubts, we would more wil- 
lingly be reſolved of a greater doubt; whether it be not a kind of taking God's name 
in vain, to debaſe religion with ſuch frivolous difputes, a fin to beſtow time and 
labour about them? Things of ſo. mean regard and quality, although neceſſary to be 
ordered, are notwithſtanding very unfavory when they come to be diſputed of: Be- 
cauſe diſputation preſuppoſeth ſome difficulty in the matter which is argued, whereas 
in things of this nature, they muſt be either very ſimple, or very froward, who need 
to be taught by difputation what is meet. When we make profeſſion of our faith, 
we ſtand ; when we acknowledge our fins, or ſeek unto God for favour, we fall down; 
becauſe the geſture of conſtancy becometh us beſt in the one, in the other the beha- 
viour of humility. Some parts of our liturgy confift in the reading of the word of 
God, and the proclaiming of his law, that the people may thereby learn what their 
duties are towards him; ſome conſiſt in words of praiſe and thankſgiving, whereby 
we acknowledge unto God, what his bleſſings are towards us ; ſome are ſuch, as 
albeit they ſerve to ſingular good purpoſe, even when there is no communion ad- 
miniſtred, nevertheleſs, being deviſed at the firft for that purpoſe, are at the table of 
the Lord for that cauſe alſo commonly read; ſome are uttered as from the people, 
ſome as \ ith them. unto God, ſome as from God unto them, all as before his fight 
5 whom we fear, and whoſe preſence to offend with any the leaſt unſeemlineſs, we would 
T. C. 1.1. be ſurely as Ioth as they who moſt reprehend or deride what we do. Now, becauſe the 
— goſpels which are weckly read, do all hiſtorically declare ſomething which our Lord 
F either ſpake, did, or ſuffered in his own perſon, it hath been the cu- 
tom of chriſtian men then eſpecially, in token of the greater reverence to ſtand, to utter 
certain words of acclamation, and at the name of Jeſs to bow. Which harmleſs ceremonies, 
as there is 19 man conſtrained to uſe; ſo we know no reafon wherefore any man ſhould yet 
| imagine it an unſufferable evil. It ſheweth a revetend tegard to theSon of God above other 
Mark 12. 6. meſſengers, altho ſpeaking as from God alſo. \ 6 And againſt Infidels, Fews, Ar aus > who 
deroyate from the honour of jeſus Chriſt, ſuch ceremonics are moſt profitable. As tor any 
erroncouseſtimation,advancing the Son above the Father and the hotyGhoſt, ſeeing that tlic 
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P. 21 truth of his equality with them, is a myſtery ſo hard for the wits of mortal men to riſe un- 
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viſtrate appointeth him what to wear, and leaveth not ſo ſmall a matter as that to 
S 


one place, marriage ſolemnized in another, the ſupper of the Lord received in a 
third, in a fourth ſermons, in a fifth prayers to be made; that the cuſtom which we 
uſe is levitical, abſurd, and ſuch as hindreth the underſtanding of the people; that 
if it be meet for the miniſter, at ſome time to look towards the people, if the body 
of the church be a fit place for ſome part of divine ſervice, it muſt needs follow, 
that whenſoever his face is turned any other way, or any thing done any other 
where, it hath abſurdity. All theſé reaſons, they ſay, have been brought, and were 
hitherto never anſwered ; beſides a number of merriments and jeſts, unanſwered like- 
wiſe, wherewith they have pleaſantly moved much laughter at our manner of ſer- 
ving God. Such is their evil hap to play upon dull ſpirited men. We are ſtill per- 
ſuaded, that a bare denial is anſwer ſufficient to things which meer fancy objecteth; 
and that the beſt apology to words of ſcorn and petulancy, is 1/aac's apology to his 
brother Jinael, the apology which patience and ſilence maketh. Our anſwer there- 
fore to their reaſons is, no; to their ſcoffs, nothing. | 
31. When they object that our book re- ee - | 
quireth nothing 55 oy paz „ Which a child Eaſineſs of praying after our form. 
may not do as lawfully, and as well, as that __ : ; 
man herewith the book contenteth it folf: ang 5: Er, Another Fae In the 
Is it their meaning, that the ſervice of God taineth an unpreaching miniſtry, in requiring nothing to 


. be done by the miniſter, which a child of ten years old 
ought to be a matter of great difficulty, a Anne 0 and as Feats.” os het es Rood wa 


labour which requireth great learning, and the book contenteth it ſelf. 

deep skill, or elſe that the book containing it, | | 

ſhould teach what men are fit to attend upon it, and forbid either men unlearned, or 

children, to be admitted thereunto? In ſetting down the form of common: prayer, 

there was no need that the book ſhould mention either the learning of a fit, or the 

unfitneſs of an ignorant miniſter, more than that he which deſcribeth the manner 

how to pitch a field, ſhould ſpeak of moderation and ſobriety in diet. And con- 

ccrning the duty it ſelf, although the hardneſs thereof be not ſuch as needeth much 

art, yet ſurely they ſeem to be very far carried beſides themſelves, to whom the dig- 

nity of publick prayer doth not diſcover ſomewhat more fitneſs in men of gravity 

and ripe diſcretion, than in children of ten years of age, for the decent diſcharge 

and performance of that office. It cannot be that they who ſpeak thus, ſhould thus 

judge. At the board, and in private, it very well becometh childrens innocency to 

pray, and their elders to ſay Amen. Which being a part of their virtuous educa- 

tion, ſerveth greatly both to nouriſh in them the fear of God, and to put us in con- 

tinual remembrance of that powerful grace which openeth the mouths of infants to 

ſound his praiſe. But publick prayer, the ſervice of God in the ſolemn aſſembly of 

ſaints, is a work, though eaſy, yet withal ſo weighty, and of ſuch reſpect, that the 

great facility thereof, is but a ſlender argument to prove it may be as well and as 

lawfully committed to children, as to men of years, howſoever their ability of 

learning be but only to do that in decent order, Where with the book contenteth it 5 

ſelf. The book requireth but orderly reading. As in truth, what ſhould any pre- 

{cript form of prayer framed to the miniſter's hand require, but only ſo to be read 

as behoveth? We know that there be in the world certain voluntary overſcers of 

all books, whoſe cenſure, in this reſpect, would fall as ſharp on us, as it hath done 

on many others, if delivering but a form of praycr, we ſhould cither expreſs or in- 

clude any thing, more than doth properly concern prayer. The miniſters greatneſs 
5 Or 
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or meanneſs of knowledge to do other things, his aptneſs or inſufficiency otherwiſe 
than by reading to inſtruct the flock, ſtandeth in this place as a ſtranger, with whom 
our form of common: prayer hath nothing to do. Wherein their exception againſt 
caſineſs, as if that did nouriſh ignorance , proccedeth altogether out of a needleſs 
jealouſy. I have often heard it enquired of by many, how it might be brought to 
pals, that the church ſhould every where have preachers to inſtru the people; what 
impediments there are to hinder it; and which were the ſpeedieſt way to remove 
them. In which conſultation, the multitude of pariſhes, the paucity of ſchools, the 
manifold diſcouragements which are offered unto mens inclinations that way, the 
penury of the eccleſiaſtical eſtate, the irrecoverable loſs of ſo many livings of prin- 
Cipal value, clean taken away from the church long ſithence, by being appropriated, 
the daily bruiſes that ſpiritual promotions uſe to take by often falling, the want of 
ſomewhat in certain ſtatutes which concern the ſtate of the church, the too great 
facility of many biſhops, the ſtony hardneſs of too many patrons hearts, not 
touched with any feeling in this caſe : Such things oftentimes are debated, and much 
thought upon by them that enter into any diſcourſe concerning any defect of know- 
ledge in the clergy. / But whoſoever be found guilty, the communion book hath 
ſurely deſerved leaſt to be called in queſtion for this fault. If all the clergy were 
as learned, as themſelves are that moſt complain of ignorance in others, yet our book 
of prayer might remain the ſame; and remaining the ſame it is, I fee not how it 
can be a let unto any man's skill in preaching. Which thing we acknowledge to be 
God's good gift, howbeit no ſuch neceſſary element, that every act of religion ſhould 
be thought imperfect and lame, wherein there is not ſomewhat exacted that none can 
diſcharge but an able preacher. 3 
The length 3 2. Two faults there are which our Lord and Saviour himſelf eſpecially reproved 
* ſer in prayer; the one, when oſtentation did cauſe it to be open; the other, when ſu- 
T. C. l. 1. perſtition made. it long. As therefore prayers the one way are faulty, not when 
P. 133. & . ſoever they be openly made, but when hypocriſy is the cauſe, of open praying: So 
3: P. 184. the length of prayer is likewiſe a fault, howbeit, not ſimply, but where error and 
ſuperſtition cauſeth more than convenient repetition or continuation of ſpeech to be 
Aug. Ep. 121. uſed. It is not, as ſome do imagine, ( ſaith St. Auguſtin) that long praying is that 
fault of much ſpeaking in prayer, which our ſaviour did reprove; for then would 
Luke 6, 12. not he himſelf in prayer have continued whole nights. Uſe in prayer no vain ſu- 
perfluity of words, as the heathens do, for they imagine that their much ſpeaking 
Dill cauſe them to be heard: Whereas in truth the thing which God doth —_ 
is how virtuous their minds are, and not how copious their tongues in prayer; how 
well they think, and not how long they talk, who come to preſent their ſupplica- 
tions before him. Notwithſtanding foraſmuch as in publick prayer we are not only 
to conſider what is needful in reſpect of God, but there is alſo in men that which 
we muſt regard ; we ſomewhat the rather incline to length, leſt overquick diſpatch 
of a duty ſo important, ſhould give the world occaſion to deem that the thing it 
ſelf is but little accounted of, wherein but little time is beſtowed. Length thereof 
is a thing which the gravity and weight of ſuch actions doth require. Beſide, this 
benefit alſo it hath, that they whom carneſt lets and impediments do often hinder 
from being partakers of the whole, have yet, through the length of divine ſervice, 
opportunity left them, at the leaſt, for acceſs unto ſome reaſonable part thereof. 
Again, it ſhould be conſidered, how it doth come to paſs that we are ſo long. 
For if that very ſervice of God in the Fewzſh ſynagogues, which our Lord did ap- 
prove and ſanctify with the preſence of his own perſon, had ſo large portions of 
the law and the prophets, together with ſo many prayers and Pſalms read day by 
day, as do equal in a manner the length of ours, and yet in that reſpe& was never 
thought to deſerve blame, is it now an offence that the like meaſure of time is be- 
ſtowed in the like manner? Peradventure the church hath not now the leiſure which 
it had then, or elſe thoſe things whereupon ſo much time was then well ſpent, have 
ſithence that loſt their dignity and worth. If the reading of the law, the prophets 
and pſalms be a part of the ſervice of God as needful under Chriſt as before, and 
the adding of the new teſtament as profitable as the ordaining of the old to be 
| read; if therewith, inſtead of Jeuiſb prayers, it be alſo for the good of the church, 
1 Tim. 2, x, to annex that variety which the apoſtle doth commend, ſeeing that the time which 
Owe ſpend is no more than the orderly performance of theſe things neceſſarily 


required, why are we thought to exceed in length? Words, be they never ſo few, 
are 
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Book V. EccLEslasTICAL Pority. 


are too many when they benefit not the hearer. But he which ſpeaketh no 


"re than edificth, is undeſervedly reprehended for much ſpeaking. That as the r. C. l. 3. 
Bel — the colour of long prayer drave 332 out of the church heretofore, p. 184. * 


| in appointing ſo long prayers and readings, whereby the leſs can be ſpent in 
e ene miniſiry, is neither adviſedly not truly (| poken. 
They reprove long prayer, and yet acknowledge it to be in it ſelf a thing commenda- 


ble; for ſo it muſt needs be, if the Devil have uſed it as a colour to hide his ma- 


licious practices. When malice would work that which is evil, and in working 
avoid the ſuſpicion of any evil intent, the colour wherewith it overcaſteth it (elf, 
is always a fair and plauſible pretence of ſeeking to further that which is good. 
So that if we both retain that good which Satan, hath pretended to ſeek, and 
avoid the evil which his purpoſe was to effect, have we not better prevented his 
' malice, than if, as he hath under colour of long prayer driven preaching out of 
the church, ſo we ſhould take the quarrel of ſermons in hand, and revenge their 


I 61 


rad 


cauſe by requital, thruſting prayer in a manner out of doors under colour of long 


preaching ? In caſe our prayers being made at their full length did neceſſarily en- 
force ſermons to be the ſhorter, yet neither were this to uphold and maintain an 
unpreaching miniſtry, unleſs we will ſay, that thoſe ancient fathers, Chryſoflom, 
Auguſtin, Leo, and the reſt whoſe homilies in that conſideration were ſhorter 
for the moſt part than our ſermons are, did then not preach when their ſpeeches 
were not long. The neceſſity of ſhortneſs cauſed men to cut off impertinent 
diſcourſes, and to compriſe much matter in few words. But neither did it main- 
tain inability, nor at all prevent opportunity of preaching, as long as a competent 
time is granted for that purpoſe. An hour and an half is, they ſay, in reformed 


churches ordinarily thought reaſonable for their whole Liturgy or ſervice. Neb. 8. 3. 


Do we then continue, as £zra did in reading the law, from morning till mid- 
day? or, as the Apoſtle St. Paul did in prayer and preaching, till men through wea- 


tineſs be taken up dead at our feet? The huge length whereof they make ſuch As 20. 9. 


complaint is but this, that if our whole form of prayer be read , and beſides an hour 
allowed for a ſermon, we ſpend ordinarily in both more time than they do by half an 


hour. Which half hour being ſuch a matter as the age of ſome, and the infirmity of 


other ſome, are not able to bear; if we have any ſenſe of the common imbecillity, if 
any care to preſerve men's wits from being broken with the very bent of /o long atten- 
tion, if any love or deſire to provide that things moſt holy be not with hazard of men's 
fouls abhorred and loathed, this half hour's tediouſneſs muſt be remedied, and that on- 
ly by cutting off the greateſt part of our common-prayer. For no other remedy will 
{ſerve to help ſo dangerous an inconvenience. 1 

33. The Brethren in ©/Zg pt (ſaith St. Auguſtin, Epiſt. 12 1.) are reported to 
have many prayers, but every one of them ve- 


ry ſhort, as if they were darts thrown out with Inſtead of ſuch prayers as the primitive churches have 
uſed, and thoſe that be reformed now uſe ; we have (they 


a kind of ſudden quickneſs 4 leſt that vigilant ſay) divers ſhort cuts or ſhreddings, rather wiſhes than 
and erect attention of mind which in prayer is prayers. 7; C. J. 1. p. 138. EI. 3. 5. 210, 211. 


very neceſſary, ſhould be waſted or dulled 6 

through continuance, if their prayers were few and long. But that which St. Augu- 
ſtin doth allow, they condemn. Thoſe prayers whereunto devout minds have add- 
eld a piercing kind of brevity, as well in that reſpect which we have already mention- 
ed, as allo thereby the better to expreſs that quick and ſpeedy expedition wherewith 
ardent affections, the very wings of prayer, are delighted to preſent our ſuits in hea- 
ven, even ſooner than our tongues can deviſe to utter them ; they in their mood of 
contradiction ſpare not openly to deride, and that with ſo baſe terms as do very ill be- 
ſeem Men of their gravity. Such ſpeeches are ſcandalous, that ſavour not of God in 
him that uſeth them, and unto virtuouſly diſpoſed minds they are grievous corroſives. 
Our caſe were miſerable, if that wherewith we moſt endeavour to pleaſe God were in 
his ſight ſo vile and deſpicable, as men's diſdainful ſpeech would make it. X 


34. Again, for as much as effectual prayer is joined with a vehement intention of the Leſſons in- 


8 2 bd . . . . . 4 4 
inferior powers of the ſoul, which cannot therein long continue without pain, it hath 8 


Prayer $, 


been therefore thought good ſo by turns to interpoſe ſtill ſomewhat for the higher part 
of the mind, the underſtanding to work upon, that both being kept in continual ex- 
erciſe with variety, neither might feel any great wearineſs, and yet each be a ſpur 
to other. For prayer kindleth our deſire to behold God by ſpeculation ; and the mind 
delighted with that contemplative ſight of God, taketh every where new inflammations 
to 
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EeclLEsStasTICAL PoltTY. Bock V. 
td ptay, the riches of the myſteries of heavenly wiſdom continually ſtirring up in 
us corre ſpondent deſires towards them. So that he which prayeth in due ſort, is 


thereby made the more attentive to hear; and he which heareth, the more earneſt 
to pray, for the time which we beſtow as well in the one as the other. But for what 


« We have no ſuch forms in ſcripture, as that we ſhould 
bray in two or three lines, and then after having read a 
while ſome other thing, come and pray as much more, and 
ſo the twentieth or the thirtieth time, with pauſes be- 
tween, If a man ſhould come to a prince, and having very 
many things to demand; after he had demanded one thing, 
would ſtay a long time, and then demand another, and ſo 
the third; the prince might well think, that either he 
came to ask before he knew what he had need of, or that 
he had forgotten ſome piece of his ſuit, or that he were 
diſtracted in his underſtanding, or ſome other like cauſe of 
the diſorder of his ſupplication. T7. C. I. I. p. 138. This 
kind of reaſon the prophet in the matter of ſacrifices doth 


uſe, 7. C. I. 3. P. 210. 


which no other king beſides doth; a king which needeth not to be informed what 
we lack; a king readier to grant, than we to make our requeſts ; therefore in prayer 
we do not ſo much reſpe& what precepts art delivereth, touching the method of per- 
ſuaſive utterance in the preſence of great men, as what doth moſt ayail to our own 


edification in piety and godly zeal. 


ſame rules of decency which ſerve for things done unto terrene powers, ſhould uni- 
verſally decide whar is fit in the ſervice of God, if it be their meaning to hold it 
for a maxim, that the church muſt deliver her publick ſupplications unto God, in 
no other form of ſpeech, than ſuch as were decent, if ſuit ſhould be made to the 
great Turk, or ſome other monarch, let them apply their own rule unto their own 
form of common prayer. Suppoſe that the people of a whole town, with ſome 
choſen men before them, did continually twice or thrice a week, reſort to their 
king, and every time they come, firſt acknowledge themſelves guilty of rebellions 
and treaſons, then ſing a ſong, and after that explain fome ſtatute of the land to the 
ſtanders by, and therein ſpend, at the leaſt, an hour; this done, turn themſelves 
again to the king, and for every ſort of his ſubjects crave ſomewhat of him; at the 
length ſing him another ſong, and ſo take their leave: Might not the king well 
think, that either they knew not what they would haye, or elſe that they were di- 
ſtrated in mind, or ſome other ſuch like cauſe of the diſorder of their ſupplica- 
tion ? This form of ſuing unto kings, were abſurd : This form of praying unto God, 
they allow. When God was ſerved with legal ſacrifices, ſuch was the miſerable and 
wretched diſpoſition of ſome mens minds, that the beſt of every thing they had, be- 
ing culled out for themſelves, if there were in their flocks any poor, ſtarved, or diſ- 
eaſed thing, not worth the keeping, they thought it good enough for the altar of 
God, pretending, (as wiſe hypocrites do, when they rob God to enrich themſelves) 
that the fatneſs of calves doth benefit him nothing; to us the beſt things are moſt 
profitable, to him all is one, if the mind of the offerer be good, which is the only 
thing he reſpe&eth. In reproof of which their devout fraud, the prophet Malachi 
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quality and choice of thoſe preſents which we bring them for honours ſake ; it muſt 
needs follow, that if we dare not diſgrace our worldly ſuperiors, with offering un- 
to them ſuch refuſe as we bring unto God himſelf, we ſhew plainly, that our ac- 
| knowledgment of his greatneſs is but feigned ; in heart we fear him not ſo much 
 Mal.1, 8, 14. as we dread them. F ye offer the blind for a ſacrifice, is it not evil ? off it nou 
unto thy prince; will he be content, or accept thy perſon, ſaith the Lor 
Curſed be the deceiver, which hath m og a male, and having made a vow, 
facrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing: 
Hoſts. Should we hereupon' frame a rule, that what form, or ſpeech, or behaviour 
ſoever is fit for ſuiters in a princes court, the ſame, and no other, beſeemeth us in 


our prayers to almighty God ? 


- 


cauſe ſoever we do it, this intermingling of 
leſſons with prayers is, 2 in their taſte a thing 
as unſavoury, and as unſeemly in their ſight, as 
if the like ſhould be done in ſuits and ſuppli- 
cations. before ſome mighty prince of the 
world. Our ſpeech to worldly ſuperiors, we 
frame in ſuch ſort as ſerveth beſt to inform 
and perſuade the minds of them who other. 
wiſe neither could nor would greatly regard 
our neceſlities: Whereas, becauſe we know 
that God is indeed a King, but a great King, 
who underſtandeth all things before-hand, 


If they on the contrary ſide do think, that the 


alledgeth, that gifts are offered unto God, not 
as ® ſupplies of his want indeed, but yet as te- 
ſtimonies of that affection wherewith we ac- 
knowledge and honour his greatneſs. For 
which cauſe, ſith the greater they are whom 
we honour, the more regard we haye to the 


of Hoſts * 
For I am a great king, ſaith the Lord of 


35. But 


3 


Book V. 


35. 


diouſneſs of Prayer, except it be brought to the very ſame both meaſure and form 


EcelLEsIASTIc AL Pol ir v. 
But in vain we labout to perſuade them that any thing can take away the te. The number 
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of our pray- 
ers for earth- 


ich themſelves aſſign. Whatſoever therefore our Liturgy hath more, than theits, un- ly things, and 
W deviſed 8 or other they cut it off. We have of 7 8 for earthly bur oft re- 


things in their opinion too great a number; ſo oft to rehearſe the 
ſmall a time, is, as they think, a loſs of time; 


ſter, they ſay, both waſteth time, and alſo ma- 
keth an nnplellbnt ſound ; the P/alms they 
would not have to be made (as they are) a part 
of our Common-Prayer, not to be ſung or 
ſaid by turns, nor ſuch muſick to be uſed with 
them; thoſe evangelical Hymns they allow not 
to ſtand in our Liturgy ; the Litany, the Creed 
of Athanaſius, the Sentence 0 Glory, where- 
with we uſe to conclude Pſalms, theſe things 
they cancel, as having been inſtituted in re- 
gard of occaſions peculiar to the times of old, 
and as being therefore now ſuperfluous. Touch- 
ing prayers for things carthly, we ought not to 
think that the church hath ſet down ſo many 
of them without cauſe. They peradventure, 


Lord's prayer in ſo the Lord's 
the peoples praying after the mini- Prayer. 


T can make no geometrical and exact meafure, but ve- 
rily I believe there ſhall be found more than a third part 
of the prayers, which are not pſalms and texts of ſeripture; 
ſpent in praying for and prayt againſt the commodities 
and incommodities of this life, which is contrary to all th& 
arguments or contents. of the prayers of the church ſer 
down in the ſcripture, and eſpecially of our Saviour Chriſt's 
prayer, by the which ours ought to be directed. T. C. J. 1. 
p. 136. What a reaſon is this, we muſt repeat the Lord's 
ptayer oftentimes, therefore oftentimes in half an hour; 
and one on the neck of another ? Our Saviour Chriſt doth 
not there give a preſcript form of prayer whereunto he 
bindeth us: but 7 us a rule and ſquare to frame all 
our prayers by. I know it is neceſſary to pray and pray of- 
ten, I know alſo that in a few words it is impoiſiblè for 
any man to frame ſo pithy a prayer, and I confeſs that the 
church doth well in concluding their prayers with the 
Lord's prayer: But I ſtand upon this, Thar there is no ne- 


ceſſity laid upon us to uſe theſe very words and no more, 


which find this fault are of the ſame affection 7. C. J. 1. p. 219. 

with Solomon; ſo that if God ſhould offer to | | 

grant them whatſoever they ask, they would neither crave tiches, not length of days, 
nor yet victory over their enemies, but only an underſtanding heart; for which 
cauſe themſelves having Eagles wings, are offended to ſee others fly ſo near the ground. 
But the tender kindneſs of the church of God it very well beſeemeth to help the 

. weaker ſort, which are by ſo great odds more in number, although ſome few of the 
perfecter and ſtronger may be therewith for a time diſpleaſed. Ignorant we are not, 
that of ſuch as reſorted to our Saviour Chrift being preſent on earth, there came not 
any unto him with better ſucceſs for the benefit of their ſouls everlaſting happineſs, 
than they whoſe bodily neceſſities gave them the firſt occaſion to ſeek relief, where 
they faw willingneſs and ability of doing every way good unto all. The graces of 
the Spirit are much more precious than worldly benefits; our ghoſtly evils of greater 
importance than any harm which the body feeleth. Therefore our deſires to heaven- 
ward ſhould both in meaſure and number no leſs exceed, than their glorious object 
doth every way excel in value. Theſe things are true and plain in the eye of a per- 
fect judgment. But yet it muſt be withal conſidered, that the greateſt part of the 
world are they which be fartheſt from perfection. Such being better able by ſenſe to 
diſcern the wants of this preſent life, than by ſpiritual capacity to apprehend things 
above ſenſe which tend to theit happineſs in the world to come, are in that reſpect 
the more apt to apply their minds, even with hearty affection and zeal at the leaſt, 
unto thoſe branches of publick prayer wherein their own particular is moved. And 

by this mean there ſtealeth upon them a double benefit; firſt, becauſe that good affe- 
ction which things of ſmaller account have once ſet on work, is by ſo much the more 
eaſily raiſed higher; and ſecondly, in that the very cuſtom of ſeeking fo particular 
aid and relief at the hands of God, doth by a ſecret contradiction withdraw them 
from endeavouring to help themſelves by thoſe wicked ſhifts, which they know _ 
can never have his allowance whoſe aſliſtance their prayer ſeeketh. Theſe multi- 
plied petitions of worldy things in prayer have therefore, beſides their direct uſe, - 
aſervice, whereby the church under-hand, through a kind of heavenly fraud, taketh 
therewith the ſouls of men as with certain baits, If then their calculation be true 
(for ſo they reckon) that a full third of our prayers be allotted unto carthly benefits, 
for which our Saviour in his platform hath appointed but one petition amongſt ſeven, 
the difference is without any great diſagrement; we reſpecting what men are, and do- 
ing that which is meet in regard of the common imperfection; our Lord contrari- 
wile propoſing the moſt abſolute proportion that can be in men's deſires, the very 
higheſt mark whereat we are able to aim . | 

For which cauſe alſo our cuſtom is both to * Premiſſs legitim O ordinaria oratione, quaſt fundaments; 
Place it in the front of our prayers as a guide, — . Gor F 
and to add it in the end of ſome principal f. 5 

limbs or parts, as a complement” which fully perfecteth whatſoever may be defe- 
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EccLESIASTICAL Polity. Book V. 
Clive in the teſt; Twice we rehearſe it ordinarily; and oftner as occaſion requireth 
more ſolemnity or length in the form of divine ſervice ; not miſtruſting, till theſe 
new curioſities ſprang up, that ever any man would think our labour herein miſſpent, 
the time waſtefully conſumed, and the office it ſelf made worſe, by ſo repeating that 
which otherwiſe would more hardly be made familiar to the ſimpler ſort; for the 
good of whoſe ſouls there is not in chriſtian religion any thing of like continual 
uſe and force throughout every hour and moment of their whole lives. I mean 
not only becauſe Prayer, but bEcauſe this very prayer is of ſuch efficacy and ne- 
ceſſity: For that our Saviour, did but ſet men a bare example how to contrive or 
deviic prayers of their own, and no way bind them to uſe this, is no doubt an er- 
rour. John the Baptiſt's diſciples, which had been always brought up in the boſom 
of God's church from the time of their firſt infancy, till they came to the ſchool 
of John, were not ſo brutiſh that they could be ignorant how to call upon the name 
of God: But of their maſter they had received a form of prayer amongſt them- 

ſelves, which form none did uſe ſaving his diſciples, fo that by it as by a mark of 
ſpecial difference they were known from others. And of this the apoſtles having 
taken notice, they requeſt that as John had taught his, ſo Chriſt would likewiſe 
teach them to pray. Tertullian and St. Auguſtin do for that cauſe term it, Ora- 
tionem legitimam, the prayer which Chriſt's own Jaw hath tied his church to ule in 
the ſame preſcript form of words wherewith he himſelf did deliver it: And there- 
fore what part of the world ſoever we fall into, if chriſtian religion have been there 
received, the ordinary uſe of this very praycr hath with equal continuance accompa- 
nied the ſame, as one of the principal and moſt material duties of honour done to ſe- 
ſus Chriſt. Seeing that we have ( faith St. Cyprian ) an advocate with the Father 
for our ſins, when we that have ſmned come to ſeek for pardon, let us alledge unto 
God the words which our advocate hath taught. For ſith his promiſe is our plain 
warrant, that in his name what we ast we ſball receive, muſt we not needs much 
the rather obtain that for which we ſue, if not only his name do countenance, but alſo 
his Speech preſent our requeſts ? Though men ſhould ſpeak with the tongues of an- 
gels, yet words ſo pleaſing to the cars of God as thoſe which the Son of God himſelf 
hath compoſed, were not poſſible for men to frame. He therefore which made us to 
live, hath alſo taught us to pray, to the end that ſpeaking unto the Father in his Son's 
own preſcript form, without ſcholy or gloſs of ours, we may be ſure that we utter no- 
thing which God will either difallow or deny. Other prayers we uſe many beſides 
this, and this oftner than any other ; although not tied ſo to do by any command- 
ment of ſcripture, yet moved with ſuch conſiderations as have been before ſet down : 
The cauſleſs diſlike whereof which others have conceived , is no ſufficient reaſon for 
us as much as once to forbear, in any place, a thing which uttered with true devotion 
and zeal of heart, affordeth to God himſelf that glory, that aid to the weakeſt fort of 
men, to the molt perfect that ſolid comfort which is unſpeakable. 
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The peales 36. With our Lord's prayer they would find no fault, ſo that they might perſuade 


ſaying after 


the miniſter, us to uſe it before or after ſermons only ( becauſe ſo their manner is) and not ( as all 


Another fault is, That all the people are appointed in di- 
vers places to ſay after the minifter, whereby not only the 
time 1s unprofitably waſted, and a confuſed noiſe of the 
people ( one ſpeaking after another ) cauſed, but an opi- 
nion bred in their heads, that.thoſe only be their prayers 
which they pronounce with their own mouths after the 
miniſter, otherwiſe than the order which is left to the 
church doth bear, 1 Cor. 14. 16. and otherwiſe than Fu- 
ftin Martyr ſheweth the cuſtom of the Churches to have 
been in his time. T. C. I. 1. p. 139. &. 3. p. 211, 
212, 213. Fave 8 VC 


ner than with us it is. But ſurely 


chriſtian people have been of old accuſtomed ) 
inſert it ſo often into the Liturgy. Twice we 
appoint that the words which the miniſter firſt 
pronounceth, the whole congregation ſhall re- 
peat after him. As firſt in the publick confel- 


ſion of ſins, and again in rehearſal of our Lord's 


prayer preſently. after the bleſſed ſacrament of 
his body and blood received. A thing no way 
offenſive, no way unfit or unſeemly to be 
done, although it had been ſo appointed oft- 


„ with ſo good reaſon it ſtandeth in thoſe 


two places, that otherwiſe to order it were not in all retpets ſo well. Could 
there be any thing deviſed better, than that we all, at our firſt acceis unto God by 
prayer, ſhould acknowledge meekly our fins, and that not only in heart but with 
tongue; all which are preſent being made ear- witneſſes even of every man's diſtinct. 
and deliberate aſlent unto each particular branch of a common indictment drawn 


„ 


a againſt our ſelves? How were it poſibie that the church ſhould any way elſe with ſuch 


2 | Ty eaſe and certainty provide that none of her children may, as Adam, diſſemble that 
wretchednels, the penitent conieſſion whereof is ſo neceſlary a preamble, eſpecially to 


Se 44 
& + 


Com- 


- 


Book V. EecLESsTIASTICAL Porr. 
n like manner, if the church did ever deviſe a thing fit and conve- 
han this, that when together we have all received thoſe heavenly 
Chriſt imparteth himſelf unto us, and giveth viſible teſtification 
we ſhould in hatred of all hereſies, factions 
ſchiſms, the paſtor as a leader, the people as willing followers of him ſtep by 


declare openly our ſelves united as brethren in one, by offering up with all our 
that moſt effectual ſupplication, wherein he unto whom we offer Tic 3 in 


common-prayer ? I 
nient, what more t 
myſteries wherein | artcth 
of our bleſſed communion with him, 
and 
ſtep, 
hearts and tongues, 


7 h himſelf not only comprehended all our neceſſities, 
pats 7 ight moſt naturally ſerve for many, and doth, though not 4 50 4.0 8 


framed every petition, as mi 


always require, 
communicants have ever uſed it, 


utterance, do ſhew we ule it, yea, 


In the reſt, we obſerve that cuſtom whereunto St. Paul alludeth, and whereof the 


163 


but in ſuch ſort alſo e . 
6 Tau dh 


yet always import a multitude of ſpeakers together? For which cauſe lie 477% 


pos 92% P 


and we at that time, by the form of our very „,. 
every word and ſyllable of it, as communicants. Ba. Pref. in 


Pſal. 


fathers of the church in their writings, make often mention, to ſhew indefinitely 1 Cor. 14. 16, 


| what was done, but not univerſally to bind for ever all prayers, unto one only fa- 
ſhion of utterance. The reaſons which we have alledged, induce us to think it till 
a good work, which they, in their penſive care for the well beſtowing of time, ac- 
count waſte. As for unpleaſantneſs of ſound, if it happen, the good of mens ſouls 
doth either deceive our cars, that we note it not, or arm them with paticnce to en- 
dure it. We are not ſo nice as to caſt away a ſharp knife, becauſe the edge of it 
may ſometimes grate. And ſuch ſubtil opinions, as few but Uropzans are likely to fall 


into, we in this climate do not greatly fear. 
37. The complaint which they make about 
pſalms and hymns, might as well be over-paſt 
without any anſwer, as it is without any cauſe 
brought forth. But our deſire is, to con- 
tent them, if it may be, and to yield them a 
juſt reaſon even of the leaſt things, wherein 


Our manner of reading the Pſalms otherwiſe than the 


reſt of the ſcripture. 


They have always the ſame profit to be ſtudied in, to be 
read, and preached upon, which other ſcriptures have, and 
this above the reſt, that they are to be ſung. But to make 


daily prayers of them, hand over head, or otherwiſe than 


the preſent eſtate wherein we be, doth agree with the matter 


undeſervedly they have but as much as dreamed 
or ſuſpected that we do amiſs. They ſeem | 
ſometimes ſo to ſpeak, as if it greatly offended them that ſuch hymns and pſalms as 
are ſcripture, ſhould in common-prayer be otherwiſe uſed, than the reſt of the ſcrip- 
ture is wont ; ſometimes diſpleaſed they are at the artificial muſick which we add 
unto pſalms of this kind, or of any nature elſe; ſometimes the plaineſt and the 
moſt intelligible rehearſal of them yet they ſavour not, becauſe it is done by inter- 
locution, and with a mutual return of ſentences from fide to ſide. They are not 
ignorant what difference there is between other parts of ſcripture and pſalms. The 
choice and flower of * all things profitable in . 
other books, the pſalms do both more briefly 
contain, and more movingly alſo expreſs, by 1 | 
reaſon of that poetical form wherewith they are written. The ancients, when they 
ſpeak of the book of pſalms, uſe to fall into large diſcourſes, ſhewing how this part, 
above the reſt, doth of purpoſe ſet forth and celebrate all the conſiderations and ope- 
rations which belong to God; it magnificth the holy meditations and actions of di- 
vine men ; it is of things heayenly an univerſal declaration, working in them whoſe 
hearts God inſpireth with the due conſideration thereof, an habit or diſpoſition of 
mind whereby they are made fit veſſels, both for receipt and for delivery of whatſo- 
ever ſpiritual perfection. What is there neceſſary for man to know, which the 
palms are not able to teach? They are, to beginners, an eaſy and familiar introdu- 
duction, a mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge, in ſuch as are entred 
before, a ſtrong confirmation to the moſt perfect amongſt others. Heroical magna- 
nimity, exquiſite juſtice, grave moderation, exact wiſdom, repentance unfeigned, un- 
wearicd patience, the myſteries of God, the ſufferings of Chriſt, the terrors of wrath, 
the comforts of grace, the works of providence over this world, and the ptomiſed 
joys of that world which is to come, all good neceſſarily to be either known, or 
done, or had, this one celeſtial fountain yieldeth. Let there be any grief or diſeaſe 
incident unto the ſoul of man, any wound or ſickneſs named, for which there is 
not in this. treaſure-houſe a preſent comfortable remedy at all times ready to be 
found? Hereof it is, that we covet to make the pſalms eſpecially familiar unto 
all. This is the very cauſe why we iterate the pſalms oftner than any other part of 
(cripture beſides; the cauſe wherefore we inure the people together with their 
1 8 885 , mini- 


contained in them, is an abuſing of them. T. C. I. 3. p. 206. 


* 1 atuzxmch oY νν⁰eXMn y vurokozias Dionyſ. Hierar, Ec 
cleſ. cap. 3. | | | 
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EccLEkSs IAS TI CAL POLII TT. Bock V. 
miniſter, and not the miniſter alone, to read them as other parts of ſcripture he 


38. Touching muſical harmony, whether by inſtrument or by voice, it being but 
of high and low in ſounds a due proportionable diſpoſition, ſuch notwithſtanding is 


the force thereof, and ſo pleaſing effects it hath, in that very part of man which is 


moſt divine, that ſome have been thereby induced to think, that the ſoul it ſelf by 


Nature is, or hath in it harmony. A thing which delighteth all ages, and beſeemeth 
all States; a thing as ſeaſonable in grief as in joy; as decent being added unto adi. 
ons of greateſt weight and ſolemnity, as being uſed when men moſt ſequeſter them. 
ſelves from action. The reaſon hereof is an admirable facility which muſick hath to 
expreſs and repreſent to the mind, more inwardly than any other ſenſible mean, the 
very ſtanding, riſing and falling, the very ſteps and inflections every way, the turns 
and varieties of all paſſions, whereunto the mind is ſubject; yea, ſo to imitate them y 
that whether it reſemble unto us the ſame ſtate wherein our minds already are, or a 


clean contrary, we are not more contentedly by the one confirmed, than changed and 


led away by the other. In harmony, the very image and character even of virtue 
and vice is perceived, the mind delighted with their reſemblances, and brought by 
having them often iterated into a love of the things themſelves. For which cauſe 
there is nothing more contagious and peſtilent, than ſome kinds of harmony; than 
ſome, nothing more ſtrong and potent unto good. And that there is ſuch a diffe- 
rence of one kind from another, we need no proof but our own experience, in as 
much as we are at the hearing of ſome more inclined unto ſorrow and heavineſs, of 
ſome more mollified and ſoftened in mind ; one kind apter to ſtay and ſettle us, ano- 
ther to move and ſtir our affections: There is that draweth to a marvellous, grave 
and ſober mediocrity ; there is alſo that carrieth as it were into extaſies, filling the 
mind with an heavenly joy, and for the time, in a manner, ſevering it from the 
body : So that although we lay altogether aſide the conſideration of ditty or mat- 
ter, the very harmony of ſounds being framed in due ſort, and carried from the 
car to the ſpiritual faculties of our ſouls, is by a native puiſſance and efficacy, 
greatly available to bring to a perfect temper whatſoever is there troubled , apt 
as well to quicken the ſpirits, as to allay that which is too eager, ſoveraign againſt 
melancholy and deſpair, forceable to draw forth tears of devotion, if the mind be 
ſuch as can yield them, able both to move and to moderate all affections. The 
prophet David having therefore ſingular knowledge, not in poetry alone, but in 
muſick alſo, judged them both to be things moſt neceſlary for the houſe of God, 
left behind him to that purpoſe a number of divinely indited poems, and was fur- 
ther the author of adding unto poetry, melody in publick prayer, melody both 
vocal and inſtrumental for the raiſing up of mens hearts, and the ſweetning of 
their affections towards God. In which conſiderations, the church of Chriſt doth 
likewiſe at this preſent day, retain it as an ornament to God's ſervice, and an help 
to our own devotion. They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial abro- 
gated, require the abrogation of inſtrumental muſick, approving nevertheleſs the uſe 
of vocal melody to remain, muſt ſhew ſome reaſon wherefore the one ſhould be 
thought a legal ceremony, and not the other. In church muſick curioſity and 
oſtentation of art, wanton, or light, or unſuitable harmony, ſuch as only pleaſeth 
the ear, and doth not naturally ſerve to the very kind and degree of thoſe im- 
preſſions, which the matter that goeth with it leaveth, or is apt to leave in mens 
minds, doth rather blemiſh and diſgrace that we do, than add either beauty or fur- 
therance unto it. On the other ſide, the faults prevented, the force and efficacy of 
the thing it ſelf, when it drowneth not utterly, but fitly ſuiteth with matter altoge- 
ther ſounding to the praiſe of God, is in truth moſt admirable, and doth much edi- 
fy, if not the underſtanding, becauſe it teacheth not; yet ſurely the affection, be- 
cauſe therein it worketh much. They muſt have hearts very dry and tough, from 
whom the melody of the Pſalms doth not ſometime draw that wherein a mind re- 
ligiouſly affected delighteth, Be it as Rabanus Maurus obſerveth, that at the firſt, 
the church in this exerciſe was more ſimple and plain than we are; that their ſinging 
was little more than only a melodious kind of pronunciation; that the cuſtom which 
we now uſe, was not inſtituted ſo much for their cauſe which are ſpiritual, as to the 
end that into groſſer and heavier minds, whom bare words do not eaſily move, the 
ſweetneſs of melody might make ſome entrance for good things. St. Baſil himſelf 
acknowledging as much, did not think that from ſuch inventions, the leaſt 42 of 

| 2 „ | Ima» 
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eſtimation and credit theteby ſhould be dero- 


gated: * For (faith he) whereas the holy bi- 
rit ſaw that mankind is unte virtue hardly 
drawn, and that righteouſneſs is the leaſt ac- 


ted of by reaſon of the proneneſs of our 
i . ae delighteth; it pleaſed 


the wiſdom of the ſame ſpirit, to borrow from 


melody that pleaſure, which mingled with hea- 


wenly myſteries, cauſeth the ſmoothneſs and 
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ſoftneſs of that which toucheth the ear, to convey, as it were, by ſtealth, the trea- 
ſure of 15 things into man's mind. To this purpoſe were thoſe harmonious tunes 


of Pſa 


ing perfection of virtue as yer not 


s deviſed for us, that they which are either in years but young, or touch- 
rown to ripeneſs, might, when they think they 


ing, learn. O the wiſe conceit 0 that heavenly teacher, which hath by his Skill 
found out @ way, that doing thoſe things wherein we delight, we may alſo learn that 


whereby we profit ! | 

39. Rnd 11 ink prophet David did think, 
that the very meeting of men together, and 
their accampanying one another to rhe houſe 
of God, ſhould make the bond of their love 
inſoluble, and tie them in a league of invio- 
lable amity, P/a/. 54. 14. How much more 
may we judge it reaſonable to hope, that the 
like effects may grow in each of the people 
towards other, in them all towards their paſtor, 
and in their paſtor towards every of them; be- 
tween whom there daily and interchangeably 
paſs in the hearing of God himſelf, and in the 


v * 


Of ſinging or ſaying Pſalms, and other parts of compion- 
prayer, wherein the people and miniſter anſwer one ano- 
ther by courſe. For the ſinging of Pſalms by courſe, and 
ſide after fide, although it be very ancient, yet it is not 
commendable; and ſo much the more to be ſuſpected, for 
that the devil hath gone about to get it ſo great authority, 


partly by deriving it from Ignatizs's time, and partly in 


making the world believe that this came from heaven, and 
that the angels were heard to ſing after this ſort. Which 
as it is a meer fable, ſo it is confuted by hiſtoriogra- 
phers, whereof ſome aſcribe the beginning of this to 


Damaſus, ſome other unto Flavianus an Diadorus. T. Gl. 


1. P. 203. 


/ 


preſence of his holy angels, ſo many heavenly acclamations, exultations, provocati- 
ons, petitions, ſongs of comfort, pſalms of praiſe and thankſgiving ? in all which 
particulars, as when the paſtor maketh their ſuits, and they, with one voice, teſtify 
a general aſſent thereunto; or when he joyfully beginneth, and they with like ala- 
crity follow, dividing between them the ſentences wherewith they ſtrive, which 
ſhall moſt ſhew his own, and ſtir up others zeal, to the glory of that God whoſe 
name they magnify ; or when he propoſeth unto God their neceſſities, and they their 
own requeſts tor relief in every of them; or when he lifteth up his voice like a 
trumpet, to proclaim unto them the laws of God, they adjoining, though not as 


Ißrael did, by way of generality a chearful promiſe, Þ All that the Lord hath com- v Exod. 19. 
manded, we will do; yet that which God doth no leſs approve, that which ſavoureth 8. & 24. 3. 


eur. 5+ 27. 


more of meekneſs, that which teſtifieth rather a feeling knowledge of our common 2 26. 17. 
imbecillity, unto the ſeveral branches thereof, ſeveral lowly and humble requeſts for Joſh. 24. 16. 


grace at the merciful hands of God, to perform the thing which is commanded ; 
or when they wiſh reciprocally cach others ghoſtly happineſs ; or when he by exhor- 
tation raiſeth them up, and they by proteſtation of their readineſs, declare he ſpeak- 
eth not in vain unto them: Theſe interlocutory forms of ſpeech, what are they 
elſe, but moſt effectual, partly teſtifications, and partly inflammations of all piety! 
When, and how this cuſtom of ſinging by courſe, came up in the church, it is not 


certainly known. © Jocrates maketh Ignatius, the biſhop of Antioch in Syria, the « Socrat.'Hift. 
firſt beginner thereof, even under the apoſtles themſelves. Burt againſt Socrates they Eccl. lib. 6, 
ſet the authority of 4 Theodoret, who draweth the original of it from Antioch, as Theo. lib 
Socrates doth; howbeit, aſcribing the invention to others, Flavian and Diodore, 2. cap. 24. 
men which conſtantly ſtood in defence of the apoſtolick faith, againſt the biſhop of 

that church, Leontius, a favourer of the Arians. Againſt both Socrates and Theo- 

doret, © Platina is brought as a witneſs, to teſtify that Damaſus, biſhop of Rome, « plat. in vi- 
began it in his time. Of the Latin church, it may be true which Platina ſaith, ts Damafi. 


And therefore the eldeſt of that church which maketh any mention thereof oh 
St. Ambroſe, f bilhop of Milan, at the ſame 
time when Damaſus was of Rome. Amongſt 


i s Baſil. Eyiſt. 63. 
took occaſion thereat to incenſe the churches 1 


againſt 


f Bene mari plerunque ww” de eccleſia, que primo ingredi- 
| - X — entis populi agmine totis veſtibulis undas vomit: deinde in oratione 
the Grecians z St. 8 Baſil having br ought It totius plebis tanquam * refluentibus ſtridet; tum reſdonſerits 


into his church 7 before they of N. eocefarea Pſalmorum, cantu virorum, mulierum, virginum, parvulorum 
uſed it, Fabellius the heretick, and Marcellu s, conſonus undarum fragor reſultat, Hexam, lib. 2. 
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againſt him, as being an author of new devices in the ſervice of God. Whereupon, 
to avoid the opinion of novelty and ſingularity, he alledgeth for that which he him- 

ſelf did, the example of the churches of /Zgypt, Libya, Thebes, Paleſtina, the Ara. 

bians, Phenicians, Syrians, Meſopotamians, and, in a manner, all that reverenced 

the cuſtom of ſinging P/alms together. If the Syrians had it then before Baſil, 

Antioch, the mother church of thoſe parts, muſt needs have uſed it before Baſil, and 

. conſequently before Damaſus. The queſtion is then, how long before, and whe. 

ther ſo long, that Ignatius, or as ancient as Ignatius, may be probably thought the 

Plin. ſecund. firſt inventors. Ignatius in Trajan's days ſuffered martyrdom. And of the churches 


Epift. lib. 10. jn Pontus and Bithynia, to Trajan the emperor, his own vicegerent there affirmeth, 


ph 97 that the only crime he knew of them was, they uſed to meet together at a certain 


Exod, 15. 1. 


21. day, and to praiſe Chriſt with hymns, as a God, ſecum invicem, one to another 
amongſt themſelves. Which, for any thing we know to the contrary, might be the 
ſelf-ſame form which Philo Fudeus expreſſeth, declaring how the Eſſenes were ac- 
cuſtomed with hymns and pſalms to honour God, ſometime all exalting their voices 
together in one, and ſometime one part anſwering another, wherein, as he thought, 
they ſwerved not much from the pattern of Moſes and Miriam. Whether 
Ignatius did at any time hear the Angels praiſing God after that ſort or no, what 


matter is it? If Ignatius did not, yet one which muſt be with us of greater autho- 


Iſa. 6. 3. rity, did. I ſaw the Lord (faith the prophet 1/aiah) on an high throne, the Sera- 
phims flood upon it, one cried to another, ſaying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
hoſts, the whole world is full of his glory. But whoſoever were the author, what. 
ſoever the time, whenſoever the example of beginning this cuſtom in the church of 
Chriſt ; ſith we are wont to ſuſpect things only before trial, and afterwards either to 
approve them as good, or if we find them evil, accordingly to judge of them; 
their counſel muſt needs ſeem very unſeaſonable, who adviſe men now to ſuſpect that 
wherewith the world hath had, by their own account, twelve hundred years acquain- 
tance, and upwards, enough to take away ſuſpicion and jealouſy. Men know by 
this time, if ever they will know, whether it be good or evil, which hath been ſo 
long retained. As for the devil, which way it ſhould greatly benefit him to have 

this manner of ſinging pſalms accounted an invention of Ignatius, or an imitation of 
the Angels of heaven, we do not well underſtand. But we very well ſee in them 
who thus plead, a wonderful celerity of diſcourſe. - For perceiving at the firſt but 


only ſome cauſe of ſuſpicion and 


2 From whenceſoever it came, it cannot be good, con- 
fidering, that when it 1s granted, that all the people may 
praiſe God (as it is in ſinging of pſalms) then this ought 
not to be reſtrained unto a few ; and where it is lawfal, 
both with heart and voice, to ling the whole pſalm, there 
it is not meet that they ſhould ſing but the one half with 
their heart and voice, and the other with their heart 
only. For where they may both with heart and voice 
ſing, there the heart is not enough, Therefore, beſides 
the incommodity which cometh this way, in that being toſ- 
ſed after this ſort, men cannot underſtand what is ſung, 
thoſe other two inconveniencies come of this form of 
ſinging, and therefore it is baniſhed in all reformed 
churches TT C. A I, P · 203. 


fear, leſt it ſhould be evil, they are pre- 


ſently in one and the ſelf.ſame breath re- 
ſolved, That what beginning ſoever it had, 
there is no poſſibility it ſhould be good. The 
potent arguments which did thus ſuddenly 
break in upon them, and overcome them, are; 
firſt, that it is not lawful for the people all 
jointly to praiſe God in ſinging of pfſalms. 
Secondly, that they are not any where forbid- 


den by the law of God, to ſing every verſe 


of the whole pſalm, both with heart and 
voice, quite and clean throughout. Thirdly, 
that it cannot be underſtood what is ſung after 


our manner. Of which three, foraſmuch as lawfulneſs to ſing one way, proveth not 
another way inconvenient 3 the former two are true allegations, but they lack 
ſtrength to accompliſh their deſire ; the third ſo ſtrong, that it might perſuade, if the 
truth thereof were not doubtful. And ſhall this inforce us to baniſh a thing, which 
all chriſtian churches in the world have received ; a thing which ſo many ages have' 
held; a thing which the moſt approved counſels and laws have ſo oftentimes ra- 
tified ; a thing which was never found to have any inconvenience in it ; a thing 
which always heretofore the beſt men, and wiſeſt governors of God's people, did 
think they could never commend enough; a thing which, as Baſil was perſuaded, 
did both ſtrengthen the meditation of thoſe holy words which were uttered in that 
ſort, and ſerve alſo to make attentive, and to raiſe up the hearts of men ; a thing 
whereunto God's people of old did reſort with hope and thirſt , that thereby eſpe- 
cially their ſouls might be edified; a thing which filleth the mind with comfort and 
heavenly delight, ſtirreth up fragrant deſires and affections correſpondent unto that 
which the words contain; allaycth all kind of baſe and earthly cogitations, baniſh- 
eth and driveth away thoſe evil ſecret ſuggeſtions, which our inviſible: enemy is al. 


. 


ways 
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ways apt to miniſtet; watereth the heart to the end it may fructify, maketh the ver- 
tuous in trouble full of magnanimity and courage, ſerveth as a moſt approved reme- * 
dy againſt all-doleful and heavy accidents which befal men in this preſent life. To 
conclude; ſo fitly accordeth with the Apoltlc's own exhortation , Speak to your ſelues Eph. 5- 19. 
in pſalms and hymns, and ſpiritual ſongs, making melody, and ſinging to the Lord © 
in your Hearts: that ſurely, there is more cauſe to fear leſt the want thereof be a 
maim, than the uſe a blemiſh to the ſervice of God. It is not our meaning, that 
what we attribute unto the pſalms, ſhould be thought to depend altogether on. 
that only form of ſinging or reading them by courſe, as with us the manner 
is; but the end of our ſpeech is to ſhew, that becauſe the fathers of the church, | 
with whom the ſelf-ſame cuſtom was ſo many ages ago in uſe, have uttcred all | 
theſe things concerning the fruit which the church of God did then reap , ob- 9 
ſerving that and no other form, it may be juſtly avouched, that we our ſelves 
retaining it, and beſides it alſo the other more newly and not unfruitfully de- 

viſed, do neither want that good which the latter invention can afford, nor loſe any 

thing of that for which the ancients ſo oft and ſo highly commend the former. Let 
novelty therefore in this give over endleſs contradictions, and let ancient cuſtom 


prevail. 5 
40. We have already given cauſe ſufficient 


for the great conveniency and uſe of read- of Magnificat, Benedictus, and Nunc dimittis. 
ing the pſalms oftner than other ſcriptures. CC ts 


Of reading or ſinging likewiſe Magnificat, particular benefits, and are no more to be uſed for ordi- 


Benedictus, and Nunc dimittis, oftner than nary prayers, than the Ave-Maria. So that both for this 
cauſe, and the other before alledged of the pſalms, it is 


the reſt of the pſalms, the cue ate d n as wake" ws r 
leſs reaſonable; ſo that if the one may very lib. 3. p. 28. | | 


well monthly, the other may as well even b 
daily be iterated. They are ſongs which concern us ſo much more than the ſongs 
of David, as the goſpel toucheth us more than the law, the new teſtament than 
the old. And if the pſalms for the excellency of their uſe deſerve to be oftner re- 
peated than they are, but that the. multitude -of -them permitted not any oftner 
repetition, what diſorder is it, if theſe few evangelical hymns, which are in no re- 
ſpect leſs worthy, and may be by reaſon of their paucity imprinteth with much more 
ceaſe in all men's memories, be for that cauſe every day rehearſed ? In our own behalf 
it is convenient and orderly enough, that both they and we make day by day prayers 
and ſupplications the very ſame ; why not as fit and convenient to magnify the name of 
God day by day with certain the very ſelf-ſame pſalms of praiſe and thankſgiving ? Either 
let them not allow the one, or elſe ceaſe to reprove the other. For the ancient recei- 
ved uſe of intermingling hymns and pſalms with divine readings, enough hath been 
written. And if any may fitly ſerve unto that purpoſe, how ſhould it better have been 
deviſed, than that a competent number of the old being firſt read, theſe of the new 
ſhould ſucceed in the place where now they are ſet ? In which place notwithſtanding, 
there is joined with Benedictus the hundred pſalm; with Magnificat the ninety eight; 
the ſixty ſeventh with Nunc dimittis; and in every of them the choice left free for the 
miniſter to uſe indifferently the one for the other. Seeing therefore they pretend 
no quarrel at other pſalms, which are in like manner appointed alſo to be daily read, 
why do theſe ſo much offend and diſpleaſe their taſte? They are the firſt gratulations 
wherewith our Lord and Saviour was joyfully received at his entrance into the world, 
by ſuch as in their hearts, arms, and very bowels embraced him ; being prophetical diſ- 
coveries of Chriſt already preſent, whoſe future coming the other pſalms did but fore- 
ſignify ; they are againſt the obſtinate incredulity of the Fews the moſt luculent teſti- 
monies that chriſtian religion hath ; yea, the only ſacred hymns they are, that chri- 
ſtianity hath peculiar unto it ſelf; the other being ſongs too of praiſe and thankſ- 
giving, but ſongs wherewith, as we ſerve God, ſo the Few likewiſe. And whereas 
they tell us, theſe ſongs were fit for that purpoſe, when Simeon and Zachary, and the 
bleſſed Virgin uttered them, but cannot ſo be to us which have not received lie 
benefit; ſhould they not remember how expreſly Hezekjah, amongſt many other 2 Chron. 293 
good things, is commended for this alſo, That the praiſes of God were through his 3*: ! 
appointment daily ſet forth, by uſing in publick divine ſervice, the ſongs of David 
and Aſaph unto that very end? Either there wanted wiſe men to give Hezekiah 
advice, and to inform him of that which in his caſe was as true as it is in ours; 
namely, that without ſome inconvenience and diſorder, he could not appoint thoſe 

. Pſalms 


— —ê 
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5 P/alms to be uſed as ordinary prayers, ſeeing that although they were ſongs of 
thankſgiving, ſuch as David and Aſaph had ſpecial occaſion to uſe, yet not ſo the 
whole church and people afterwards, whom like occaſions did not befal : or elſe He. 
Sekiah was perſuaded as we are, that the praiſes of God in the mouths of his ſaints 
are not ſo reſtrained to their own particular, but that others may both conveniently anq 
fruitfully uſe them; firſt, becauſe the myſtical communion of all faithful men is ſuch 
as maketh every one to be intereſſed in thoſe precious bleſſings which any one of them 
receiveth at God's hands: Secondly, becauſe when any thing is ſpoken to extol the 
goodneſs of God, whoſe mercy endureth for ever, albeit the very particular occaſion 
whereupon it riſeth do come no more; yet, the fountain continuing the ſame, and 
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Theodoſ. 


yielding other new effects which are but only in ſome ſort proportionable, a ſmall re- 
ſemblance between the benefits, which we and others have received, may ſerve to make 
the ſame words of praiſe and thankſgiving fit, though not equally in all circumſtan- 
ces fit for both; a clear demonſtration whereof we have in all the ancient fathers 
commentaries and meditations upon the Pſalms. Laſt of all, becauſe even when 
there is not as much as the ſhew of any reſemblance; nevertheleſs by often uſing 
their words in ſuch manner, our minds are daily more and more inured with their 


affections. 


ofthe litany · 41. The publick eſtate of the church of God amongſt the Fews hath had many rare 


We pray for the avoiding of thoſe dangers which are 
nothing near us; as from lightning and thundring in the 


midſt of winter; from ſtorms and tempeſt, when the wea- 


ther is moſt fair, and the ſeas moſt calm. It is true, that 
upon ſome urgent calamity a prayer may, and ought to be 
framed, which may beg either the commodity, for want 


whereof the church is in diſtreſs, or the turning away of 


that miſchief which either approacheth, or is already upon 
it. But to make thoſe prayers , which are for the preſent 
time and danger, ordinary and daily prayers ; I cannot hi- 
therto ſee any, either ſcripture, or example of - the pri- 
mitive church. And here for the ſimples ſake, I will ſet 
down after what ſort this abuſe crept into the church. 
There was one Mamercus, Biſhop of Vienna, which. in the 
time of great earthquakes which were in France, inſtituted 
certain ſupplications which the Grecians ( and we of them ) 
call the Litany, which concerned that matter: There is no 
doubt but as other diſcommodities roſe in other countries, 
they likewiſe had prayers accordingly. Now Pope Gregory 
eicher made himſelf, or gathered the ſupplications that 
were made againſt the calamities of every country, and 
made of them a great Litany or ſupplication, as Platina cal- 
leth it, and gave it to be uſed in all churches : Which 
thing albeit all churches might do for the time, in reſpe&@ 
of the caſe of the calamity which the churches ſuffered ; 
yet there is no cauſe, why it ſhould be perpetual that was 
ordained but for a time ; and why all lands ſhould pray 
to be delivered from the incommodities that ſome land 
hath been treubled with. T. C. I. 1. p. 137. Exod. 15. 20. 
Wiſd. 10. 20. 2 Sam. 6. 2. 1 Chron. 13. 5. 2 Chron. 20. 3. 
oel 2. 15. 

b Tertul. lib. 2, ad Uxor. 

© Terent. Andr. 

4 Hier. Epiſt. 22. ad Euſt. AMartyres tibi quærantur in cu- 
biculo tuo. Nunquam cauſa deerit procedendi , ſi ſemper quando 


neceſſe eſt, progreſſura ſis. 


and extraordinary occurrences ; which alſo were 
occaſions of ſundry * open ſolemnities and offi- 
ces, whereby the people did with general conſent 
make ſhew of correſpondent affection towards 
God. The like duties appear uſual in the ancient 
church of Chriſt, by that which b Tertullian 
ſpeaketh of chriſtian women matching them- 
ſelves with infidels. She cannot content the Lord 
with performance of his diſcipline, that hath at 
Her ſide a vaſſal whom Satan hath made his 
vice-agent to croſs whatſoever the faithful ſhall 
do. If her preſence be required at the time 
ſtation or landing prayer, he chargeth her at no 
time but that, to be with him in his baths ; if a 
faſting day come, he hath on that day a banquet 
to make ; if there be cauſe for the church to go 
forth in ſolemn proceſſion, his whole family have 
ſuch buſmeſs come upon them that no one can be 
ſpared. Theſe proceſſions, as it ſeemeth, were 
firſt begun for the interring of holy martyrs, and 
the viſiting of thoſe places where they were en- 
tombed. Which thing, the name it ſelf applied 
by © heathens unto the office of exequies, and 
partly the ſpeeches of ſome of the ancients deli- 
vered concerning d chriſtian proceſlions, partly 
alſo the very droſs which ſuperſtition thereunto 
added, I mean, the cuſtom of invocating ſaints 


in proceſſions, heretofore uſual, do ſtrongly inſinuate. And as things invented to one 
* Socrat. I. 6. Purpoſe are by uſe eaſily converted to more, e it grew, that ſupplications with this ſo- 
GY ker oe lemnity for the appeaſing of God's wrath, and the averting of publick evils, were of the 
Cheod. I. 16. Trek church termed Litanies, Rogations of the Latin t. To the people of Vienna 


Theod. I. 16. 


I. 30.1.3, (Mamercus being their Biſhop about 450 years after Chriſt) there befel many things, 
c. 10. Novel. the ſuddenneſs and ſtrangeneſs whereof ſo amazed the hearts of all men, that the oity 


68. 51. 


f Balil. Epiſt, they began to forſake as a place which heaven did threaten with imminent ruin. It 
Ge Niceph. beſeemed not the perſon of ſo grave a prelate to be either utterly without counſel, as 
dete. the reſt were, or in a common perplexity to ſhew himſelf alone ſecure. "Wherefore 


Cedren. in 


as many as remained he earneſtly exhorteth to prevent portended calamities, uſing 
thoſe virtuous and holy means wherewith others in like caſe have prevailed with 


God. To which purpoſe he perfecteth the Rogations or Litanies before in ule, 
and addeth unto them that which the preſent neceſſity required. Their good ſuc- 


Sidon. 1. 79, ceſs moved Sidonius Biſhop of Averna, to uſe the ſame ſo corrected Rogations, at ſuch 
pit. 1. time as he and his people were after afflicted with famine, and beſieged with potent 


ad- 
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adverſaries. For, till the empty name of the Empire came to be ſettled in Charles 
the Great, the fall of the Romans huge dominion, concurring with other univerſal 
evils, cauſed thoſe times to be days of much affliction and trouble throughout the 


world. So that Rogations, or Litanies, were then the very ſtrength, ſtay and com- 
fort of God's church. Whereupon, in the year five hundred and fix, it was by the 
council of Aurelia decreed, that the whole church ſhould beſtow yearly, at the 
feaſt of Pentecoſt, three days in that kind of proceſſionary ſervice. About half an 
hundred years after, to the end that the Latin churches, which all obſerved this cu- 
ſtom, might not vary in the order and form of thoſe great Litanies, which were ſo 


ſolemnly every where exerciſed, it was thought convenient by Gregory the firſt, and 


the beſt of that name, to draw the flower of them all into one. Bur this Iron be- 


gan at length to gather ruſt; which thing the ſynod of Colen ſaw, and in part re- 
dreſs'd within that province; neither denying the neceſſary uſe for which ſuch Li- 
tanies ſerve, wherein God's clemency and mercy is deſired by publick ſuit, to the 


end that plagues, deſtructions, calamities, famines, wars, and all other the like ad- Concil. tom. 


verſities, Which, for our manifold ſins, we have always cauſe to fear, may be turned 
away from us, and prevented through his grace; nor yet diſſembling the great abuſe 
whereunto, as ſundry other things, ſo this had grown by men's improbity and ma- 
lice; to whom, that which was deviſed for the appealing of God's diſpleaſure, gave 
opportunity of committing things which juſtly kindled his wrath. For remedy 
whereof, it was then thought better, that theſe, and all other ſupplications and pro- 
ceſlions, ſhould be no where uſed, but only within the walls of the houſe of God, 
the place ſanctified unto prayer. And by us not only ſuch inconveniencies being 
remedied, but alſo whatſoever was otherwiſe amiſs in form or matter, it now re- 
maineth a work, the abſolute perfection whereof upbraideth with error, or ſome- 
what worſe, them whom in all parts it doth not fatisfy. As therefore Litanies have 
been of longer continuance, than that we ſhould make cither Gregory or Mamercus 
the author of them; ſo they are of more permanent uſe, than that now the church 
ſhould think it needeth them not. What dangers at any time are imminent, what 


evils hang over our heads, God doth know, and not we. We find by daily ex- 


pcrience, that thoſe calamities may be neareſt at hand, readieſt to break in ſuddenly 
upon us, which we, in regard of times or circumſtances, may imagine to be fartheſt 
off. Or if they do not indeed approach, yet ſuch miſeries as being preſent, all men 
are apt to bewail with tears, the wiſe by their prayers ſhould rather prevent. Fi- 
nally, if we, for our ſelves, had a privilege of immunity, doth not true chriſtian 
charity require, that whatſoever any part of the world, yea, any one of all our bre- 
thren elſev/here, doth either ſuffer, or fear, the ſame we account as our own bur: 
then? What one petition is there found in the whole Litany, whereof we ſhall ever 
be able at any time to ſay, that no man living needeth the grace or benefit therein 
craved at God's hands? I am not able to expreſs, how much it doth grieve me, that 
things of principal exccllency ſhould be thus bitten at by men, whom God harh en- 
dued with graces, both of wit and learning, for better, purpoſes. 


42. We have from the apoſtles of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, reccived that brief con- Of Athana- 
feſſion of faith, which hath been always a badge of the church, a mark whereby to {#5 Creed, 


diſcern chriſtian men from Infidels and Fews : This faith, received from the apo- 3 


files, and their aiſtiples, (faith Iræneus) the church, though diſperſed throughout * Iren. lib. 1, 
the world, doth notwithſtanding keep as ſafe, as if it dwelt within the walls of ſome 5 


one houſe, and as uniformly hold, as if it had but one only heart and ſoul; this as 
conſonantly it preacheth, teacheth, and delivereth, as F but one tongue did ſpeak fur 
all. As one ſun ſbineth to the whole world; ſo there is no faith but this ane pub. 
liſhed, the brightneſs whereof muſt enlighten 5 

all that come to the knowledge of the truth. 


Concil. tom. 
2. P. 313. 


5. Anno, 
1536. 
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o This rule ( faith Tertullian) Chriſt did inſti- 
tute ; the ſtream and current of this rule hath 
gone as far, it hath continued as long as the 
very promulgation of the Goſpel. © Under 
Conſtantine the Emperor, about three hundred 
years and upward after Chriſt, Arius, a prieſt 


in the church of Alexandria, a ſubtle-witted, 
and a marvellous fair-ſpoken man, but diſ 


contented that one ſhould be placed before 
him in honour, whole ſuperior he thought 
_—_— 


R * ” 


' Tertul, de Praſer. advorſ. Heret. & adverſ. Prax. 


© 'The like may be ſaid of the Gloria Patri, and the Atha- 
naſian Creed. It was firſt brought into the church, to the 
end that men thereby ſhould make an open profeſſion in 
the church of the diviniry of the Son of God, a- 


gainſt the geteſtable opinion of 4vius and his diſciples, 


wherewith at that time marvellouſly ſwarmed almoſt the 


whole Chriſtendom. Now that it hath pleaſed the Lord to 


1 that fire, there is no ſuch ᷑aufe why theſe: things 
ſhould be uſed in the church, zt the leaſt, why that 
Gloria Patri ſhould be ſo often repeated, 7. C. lib. 1. 
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himſelf in deſert, became, through envy and ſtomach, prone unto contradiction, 
and bold to broach at the length that Hereſy, wherein the Deity of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, contained, but not opened in the former Creed, the co- equality and co- eter- 
nity of the Son with the Father was denied. Being for this impiety deprived of his 
place by the biſhop of the ſame church, the puniſhment which ſhould have reform. 
ed him, did but increaſe his obſtinacy, and give him occaſion of labouring with 
greater earneſtneſs elſewhere, to intangle unwary. minds with the ſnares of his 
damnable opinion. Arius in a ſhort time had won to himſelf. a number both of 
followers, and of great defenders, whereupon much diſquietneſs on all ſides enſued, 
The Emperor, to reduce the church of Chriſt unto the unity of ſound belief, when 
other means, whereof tryal was firſt made, took no effect, gathered that famous 
aſſembly of three hundred and eighteen biſhops in the council of Nice; where, be. 
ſides order taken from many things which ſeemed to need redreſs, there was with 
common conſent, for the ſettling of all mens minds, that other confeſſion of faith 
ſet down, which we call the Nicene Creed, whereunto the Arians themſelves which 
were preſent, ſubſcribed alſo; not that they meant ſincerely, and indeed to forſake 
their error; but only to eſcape deprivation and exile, which they ſaw they could 
not avoid; openly perſiſting in their former opinions, when the greater part had 
concluded againſt them, and that with the Emperor's royal aſſent. Reſerving there. 
fore themſelves unto future opportunities, and knowing it would not boot them to 
ſtir again in a matter ſo compoſed, unleſs they could draw the Emperor firſt, and 
by his means the chiefeſt biſhops unto their part; till Conſtantinès death, and ſome- 
What after, they always profeſſed love and zeal to the Nicene faith, yet ceaſed not 
in the mean while to ſtrengthen that part which in heart they favoured, and to in- 
feſt by all means, under colour of other quarrels, their greateſt adverſaries in this 
cauſe. Amongſt them Athanaſius eſpecially, whom by the ſpace of forty ſix years, 
from the time of his conſecration to ſucceed Alexander, Archbiſhop in the church of 
Alexandria, till the laſt hour of his life in this world, they never ſuffered to enjoy 
the comfort of a peaccable day. The heart of Conſtantine ſtoln from him: Con- 
ſtantius, Conſtantine's ſucceſſor, his ſcourge and torment, by all the ways which ma- 
lice, armed with ſoveraign authority, could deviſe and uſe. Under Julian no reſt 
given him; and in the days of Yalentiman, as little. Crimes there were laid to his 
charge many ; the leaſt whereof, being juſt, had bereaved him of eſtimation and cre- 
dit with men, while the world ſtandeth. His judges evermore the ſelf-ſame men, by 
whom his accuſers were ſuborned. Yet the iſſue always, on their part, ſhame, on . 
his, triumph. Thoſe biſhops and prelates, who ſhould have accounted his cauſe 
theirs, and could not, many of them, but with bleeding hearts, and with watered 
cheeks, behold a perſon of ſo great place and worth, conſtrained to endure ſo foul 
indignities, were ſure by bewraying their affection towards him, to bring upon 
themſelves thoſe moleſtations, whereby, if they would not be drawn to ſeem his 
adverſaries, yet others ſhould be taught how unſafe it was to continue his friends. 
Whereupon it came to pals in the end, that ( very few excepted) all became ſub- 
ject to the ſway of time ; other odds there was none amongſt them, { ſaving only 
that ſome fell ſooner away, ſome later, from the ſoundneſs of belief; ſome were 
leaders in the hoſt of impiety, and the reſt as common ſoldiers, either yielding 
through fear, or brought under with penury, or by flattery enſnared, or elſe be- 
guiled through ſimplicity, which is the faireſt excuſe that well may be made for 
them. Yea, (that which all men did wonder at) Oſius, the ancienteſt biſhop that 
Chriſtendom then had, the moſt forward in defence of the Catholick cauſe, and of 
the contrary part moſt feared ; that very Oſus, with whoſe hand the Nzcene Creed 
it ſelf was ſet down, and framed for the whole chriſtian world to ſubſcribe unto, ſo 
far yielded in the end, as even with the ſame hand to ratify the Arians confeſſion, a 
thing which they neither hoped to ſee, nor the other part ever feared, till with 
amazement they ſaw it done. Both were perſuaded, that although there had been 
for Oſius no way, but either preſently ſubſcribe, or die, his anſwer and choice would 
2 Mac. 6. 24. have been the ſame that Eleazar's was, It doth not become our age to diſſemble, 
| whereby many young perſons might think that Oſius an hundred years old and up- 
Major cente- ward, were now gone to another religion; and ſo, through mine hypocriſy, . for 4 
— 922 4¹ 7 le time of t ranſitory life] they might be deceived by me, and 1 procure maloedi- 
9 ns ction and reproach to my old age. For though I were now delivered from the tor- 
ments of men, yet could I not eſcape the hand of the Almighty, neither alive nor 


dead. But ſuch was the ſtream of thoſe times, that all men gave place _— we 
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* but impute partly to their own overſight: For at the firſt the Em- 
e —— the eee e of the council of Nice was for them; they had 
hs Arians hands to that council. So that advantages are never changed ſo far to 
the contrary, but by. great error. It plainly appeareth, that the firſt thing which 
weakned them, was their ſecurity. Such as they knew were in heart ſtill affected 
towards Arianiſm, they ſuffered by continual nearneſs to poſſeſs the minds of the 
greateſt about the Emperor, which themſelves might have done with very good ac. 
ceptation, and neglected it. In Conftantine's life time, to have ſettled Conflantius 
the ſame way, had becn a duty of good ſervice towards God, a mean of peace, and 
great quietneſs to the church of Chriſt ; a labour eaſy, and how likely we may con- 
jecture, when after that ſo much pains was taken to inſtruct and ſtrengthen him in 
the contrary courſe, after that ſo much was done by himſelf to the furtherance of 
hereſy, yet being touched in the end voluntarily with remorſe, nothing more griev- 
ed him, than the memory of former proceedings in the cauſe of religion; and that 
which he now foreſaw in Julian, the next phyſician, into whoſe hands the body 
that was thus diſtempered muſt fall. Howbeit, this we may ſomewhat excuſe, in as 
much as every man's particular care to his own. charge was ſuch, as gave them no 
leiſure to heed what others practiſed in princes courts. But of the two ſynods of 
Arimine and Seleucia, what ſhould we think? Conſtantius, by the Arians ſuggeſtion, 
had deviſed to aſſemble all the biſhops of the whole world about this controverſy; 
but in two ſeveral places, the biſhops of the Jef? at Arimine in Italy, the Eaftern at 
Seleucia the ſame time. Amongſt them of the Eaſt there was no ſtop, they agreed 
without any great ado, gave their ſentence againſt hereſy, excommunicated ſome 
chief maintainers thereof, and ſent the Emperor word what was done. They had at 
 Arimine about four hundred which held the truth, ſcarce of the adverſe part four 
ſcore ; but theſe obſtinate, and the other weary of contending with them : Where- 
upon, by both it was reſolved to ſend to the Emperor ſuch as might inform him of 
the cauſe, and declare what hindred their peaceable agreement. There are choſen for 
the catholick ſide, * ſuch men as had in them | : 


nothing to be noted but boldneſs, neither gra- Er parte noſtra leguntur homines adoleſcentes, parum docti, pa- 
rum cauti. Ab Arianis autem miſſi ſenes, callidi & ingenio valen- 


vity, nor learning, nor wiſdom. The Arzans, VVV 
or the credit of their faction, take che eldeſt, . eee OMA 
the beſt experienced, the moſt wary, and the | | 
longeſt practiſed Veterans they had amongſt them. The Emperor conjecturing of 
the reſt on either part, by the quality of them whom he ſaw, ſent them ſpeedily 
away, and with them a certain confeſſion of bo | 
faith, > ambiguouſly and ſubtilly drawn by the , * Eiſdemque conſeripta ab improbis fidem tradit verbis fallenti- 
Arians, whereunto, unleſs they all ſubſcribed, ne A 9 Caibolicam diſciplinam perfidia lente loque- 
they ſhould in no caſe be ſuffered to depart 1 SY 
from the place where they were. At length it was perceived, that there had not 
been in the Catholicks, either at Arimine, or at Seleucia, ſo much foreſight, as to 
provide that true intelligence might paſs between them what was done. Upon the 
advantage of which error, their adyerſaries abuſing each with perſuaſion that the other 
had yielded, ſurprized both. The Emperor the more deſirous and glad of ſuch events, 
for that, beſides all other things wherein they hindred themſelves, the gall and bitter- 
neſs of certain mens writings, who ſpared him little for honours ſake, made him, 
for their ſakes, the leſs inclinable to that truth which he himſelf ſhould have ho- 
noured and loved. Only in Athanaſius there was nothing obſerved, throughout the 
courſe of that long tragedy, other than ſuch as very well became a wiſe man to do, 
and a righteous to ſuffer. So that this was the plain condition of thoſe times. The 
whole world againſt Athanaſius, and Athanaſias againſt it : Half an hundred of years 
{pent in doubtful trial, which of the two, in the end, would prevail, the {ide which 
had all, or elſe the part which had no friend but God and Death; the one a defen- 
der of his innocency, the other a finiſher of all his. troubles. Now although theſe 
contentions were cauſe of much evil, yet ſome. good the church hath reaped by 
them, in that they occaſioned the learned and ſound in faith to explain ſuch things 
as hereſy went about to deprave. And in this reſpect, the Creed of Athanaſius, 
firſt exhibited unto Julius, biſhop of Rome, and afterwards (as we may probably 
gather) ſent to the Emperor Zov;nian, for his more full information concerning 
that truth which Arianiſin ſo mightily did impugn, was, both in the Eaſt and the 
ſleſt churches, accepted as a treaſure of ineſtimable price, by as many as had not 
| | 8 given 


- 
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Taurlu wi given up even the very ghoſt of belief. Then was the Creed of Athanaſius written, 
_ £9 howbcit not then ſo expedient to be publickly uſed, as now in the church of God; 
Ae lav 4)s # becauſe while the heat of diviſion laſteth, truth it ſelf enduring oppoſition, doth 
2 3 not ſo quietly and currently paſs throughout all mens hands, neither can be of that 
&r1uoy. Greg, account which afterwards it hath when the world once perceiveth the virtue thereof, 
Nazian, de not only in it ſelf, but alſo by the conqueſt which God hath given it over hereſy. 
_ That which hereſy did by ſiniſter interpretations go about to pervert, in the firſt anq 
moſt ancient apoſtolical Creed, the ſame being by ſingular dexterity and plainneſs, 

That Creed cleared from thoſe heretical corruptions, partly by this Creed of Athanaſius, writ. 
_—_— about the year three hundred and forty, and partly by that other, fer down in 
mon-prayer, the ſynod of Conſtantinople forty years after, comprehending together with the 
followeth Nicene Creed an addition of other articles which the Nzcene Creed omitted, 
pag” nga becauſe the controverſy then in hand needed no mention to be made of them. 
reading of Theſe catholick declarations of our belief delivered by them, which were ſo 
the Goſpel. much nearer than we are unto the firſt publication thereof, and continuing 
needful for all men at all times to know, theſe confeſſions as teſtimonies of 

our continuance in the ſame faith to this preſent day, we rather uſe than any other 

gloſs or paraphraſe deviſed by our ſelves, which though it were to the ſame effect 

Hilar, Arela. notwithſtanding, could not be of the like authority and credit. For that of Hilary 
Epiſt.adAug: unto St. Auguſtine, hath been ever, and is likely to be always true. Tour moſt re- 
ligious wiſdom knoweth, how great their number is in the church of God, whom 

the very authority of mens names doth keep in that opinion which they hold already, 

1 Cor. 15-40. or draw unto that which they have not before held. Touching the hymn of glory, 
_ 33-15 or uſual concluſion to Pſalms, the glory of all things is that wherein their higheſt 
og 13. perfection doth conſiſt ; and the glory of God that divine excellency whereby he is 
13. eminent above all things, his omnipotent, infinite, and eternal being, which angels 
and glorified ſaints do intuitively behold; we on earth apprehend principally by faith, 

in part alſo by that kind of knowledge which groweth from experience of thoſe 

effects, the greatneſs whereof exceedeth the powers and abilities of all creatures, 

both in heaven and carth. God is glorified, when ſuch his excellency above all 

h. 7. 19. things is with due admiration acknowledged. Which dutiful acknowledgment of 
ſal. 22. 23. God's excellency, by occaſion of ſpecial effects, being the very proper ſubject, and 
almoſt the only matter purpoſely treated of in all Pſalms, if that joyful hymn of 

Glory have any uſe in the church of God, whoſe name we therewith extol and mag- 

nify, can we place it more fitly, than where now it ſerveth as a cloſe or concluſion 

= to Plalms? Neither is the form thereof newly or unneceſſarily invented. Ve muſt 
- Baſil, Ep. 78. ( faith St. Baſil) as we have received, even ſo baptize; and as we baptize, even 
o believe; and as we believe, even ſo give glory. Baptizing, we uſe the name of 

the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt : Confeſſing the chriſtian faith, we 

declare our belief in the Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy Ghoſt: Aſcri- 
bing Glory unto God, we give it to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 

Ghoſt, It is &TvZi 79 03 e, the token of a true and ſound under. 

ſtanding for matter of doctrine about the Trinity, when in miniſtring baptiſm, and 

making confeſſion, and giving glory, there is a conjunction of all three, and no one 

of the three ſevered from the other two. Againſt the Arians, affirming the Father 

to be greater than the Son in honour, excellency, dignity, majeſty, this form and 

manner of glorifying God, was not at that time firſt begun, but received long be- 

Fœbad. lib. fore, and alledged at that time, as an argument for the truth. J ( faith Fæbadius 
contr. Arian. here be that inequality which they affirm, then do we every day blaſpheme God, 
when in thankſetumgs and offerings of ſacrifice, we acknowledge thoſe things com- 

mon to the Father and the Son. The Arians therefore, for that they perceived how 

this did prejudice their cauſe, altered the hymn of glory; whereupon enſued in the 

Theod. lib. 1. church of Antioch, about the year three hundred forty nine, that jar which Theo- 
Sorom'lib, 4. Joret and Sozomen mention. In their Choirs, while they praiſed God together, as 
cap. 19, he manner was, at the end of the Pſalms which they ſung, it appeared what opi- 
non every man held; foraſmuch as they glorified 2 the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoſt; ſome the Father by the Son, in the Spirit; the one ſort there. 

by declaring themſelves to embrace the Son's equality with the Father, as the coun- 

cil of Nice had defined; the other ſort againſt the council of Nice his inequaiity. 
Leontius, their biſhop, although an enemy to the better part, yet wary and ſubtile, 

as in a manner all the heads of the Arians faction are, could at no time be heard to 


uſe either form, perhaps, leſt his open contradiction of them whom he . 
| | 5" es 
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not, might make them the more eager, and by that means the leſs apt to be pri- 
dots 1 f 


vately won; or peradventure for that, though he joined in opinion with that ſort 


of Arians who denied the Son to be equal with the Father; yet from them he diſ- 


ſented, which thought the Father and Son, not only unequal; but unlike, as Aetius 
did upon a frivolous and falſe ſurmiſe, that becauſe the apoſtle hath ſaid, One God of 1 a | 
whom, one Lord by whom, one Spirit in whom, his different manner of ſpeech doth : = 12. 13, 
argue a different nature and being in them, of whom he ſpeaketh. Out of which 


. 


blind collection it ſcemeth, that this their new deviſed form did firſt ſpring. But in 
truth, even that very form which the Arians did then uſe (ſaving that they choſe it 
to ſerve as their ſpecial mark of recogniſance, and gave it ſecretly within themſelves 
a ſiniſter conſtruction) hath not otherwiſe as much as the ſhew of any thing which 


ſoundeth towards impiety. For albeit, if we reſpect God's glory within it ſelf, it be 


the equal right and poſſeſſion of all three, and that without any odds, any difference; 


yet, touching his manifeſtation thereof unto us by continual effects, and our perpe- 
tual acknowledgment thereof unto him likewiſe by virtuous offices, doth not every 
tongue both ways confels, that the brightneſs of his Glory hath ſpread it ſelf through- 
out the world, by the miniſtry of his only begotten Son, and is in the manifold Gra- 
ces of the ſpirit every way marvellous? Again, that whatſoever we do to his glory, 
it is done in the power of the Holy Ghoſt, and made acceptable by the merit and 
mediation of Jeſus Chriſt? So that glory to the Father, and the Son, or glory to the 
Father by the Son, ſaving only where evil minds do abuſe and pervert holy things, 
are not elſe the voices of error and ſchiſm, but of ſound and ſincere religion. It 
hath been the cuſtom of the church of Chriſt, to end ſometimes prayers, and ſer- 


mons always, with words of glory; wherein, as long as the bleſſed Trinity had due 


honour, and till Arianiſin had made it matter of great ſharpneſs and ſubtilty 
of wit, to be a ſound believing chriſtian, men were not curious what ſyllables or 
particles of ſpeech they uſed. Upon which confidence and truſt notwithſtanding, 
when St. Baſil began to practiſe the like indifferency, and to conclude publick pray- 
ers, glorifying ſometime the Father, with the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt ; ſometime 
the Father, by the Son, in the Spirit; whereas long cuſtom had enured them unto 
the former kind alone, by means whereof the latter was new and ſtrange in their 
cars; this needleſs experiment brought afterwards upon him a neceſſary labour of 
excuſing himſelf to his friends, and maintaining his own act againſt them; who be- 


cauſe the light of his candle too much drowned theirs, were glad to lay hold on ſo 


colourable matter, and exceeding forward to traduce him, as an author of ſuſpici- 
_ ous innovation. How hath the world forſaken that courſe which it ſometime held ? 
How are the judgments, hearts, and affections of men altered ? May we not won- 
der, that a man of St. Baſils authority and qualicy, an arch-prelate in the houſe of 
God, ſhould haye his name far and wide called in queſtion, and be driven to his pain- 
ful apologies, to write in his own defence whole volumes, and yet hardly to obtain 
with all his endeavour a pardon ; the crime laid againſt him being but only a change 
of ſome one or two ſyllables in their uſual church Liturgy ? It was thought in him 
an unpardonable offence to alter any thing; in us as intolerable, that we ſuffer any 
thing to remain unaltered. The very Creed of Athanaſius, and that ſacred Hymn 
of Glory, than which nothing doth ſound more heavenly in the ears of faithful men, 
are now reckoned as ſuperfluities, which we muſt in any caſe pare away, leſt, we cloy 
God with too much ſervice. Is there in that confeſſion of Faith, any thing which 
doth not at all times edify and inſtru& the attentive hearer ? Or is our faith in the 
bleſſed Trinity, a matter needleſs to be ſo oftentimes mentioned, and opened in the 
Principal part of that duty which we owe to God, our publick prayer? Hath the 
church of Chriſt, from the firſt beginning, by a ſecret univerſal inſtruction of God's 
good Spirit, always ticd it ſelf to end neither ſermon, nor almoſt any ſpeech of 
moment which hath concerned matters of God, without ſome ſpecial words of ho- 


nour and glory to that Trinity which we all adorc; and is the like concluſion of 


Plalms become now at length an eye ſore, or a galling to their ears that hear it! 
Thoſe flames of Arianiſin, they ſay, are quenched, which were the cauſe why the 
church deviſed in ſuch ſort to confeſs and praiſe the glorious Deity of the Son of 
God. Seeing therefore the ſore is whole, why retain we as yet the plaiſter > When 


the cauſe why any thing was ordained doth once ceaſe, the thing it ſelf ſhould ceaſe 


with it; that the church being eaſed of unprofitable labours, needful offences may 
the better be attended. For the doing of things unneceſſary, is many times the 
cauſe why the moſt neceſſary are not done. But in this caſe ſo to reaſon, will not 

| I | ſerve 
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ſerve their turns. For firſt, the ground whereupon they build is not certainly their 
own, but with ſpecial limitations. Few things are ſo reſtrained to any one end 
or purpoſe, that the ſame being extinct, they ſhould forthwith utterly become fru- 

ſtrate. Wiſdom may have framed one and the ſame thing, to ſerve commodiouſly 
for divers ends, and of thoſe ends any one be ſufficient cauſe for continuance, though 
the reſt have ceaſed; even as the tongue which nature hath given us for an inſtru. 


ment of 


eech, is not idle in dumb perſons, becauſe it alſo ſerveth for taſte. Again, 


if time hade worn out, or any other mean altogether taken away, what was firſt 
intended; uſes not thought upon before, may afterwards ſpring up, and be reaſona- 
ble cauſes of retaining that which other conſiderations did formerly procure to be 
inſtituted. And it cometh ſometime to paſs, that a thing unneceſſary in it ſelf, as 
touching the whole direct purpoſe whercunto it was meant, or can be applied, doth 
notwithſtanding appear convenient to be ſtill held, even without uſe, leſt by reaſon 
of that coherence which it hath with ſomewhat moſt neceſlary, the removal of the 


one ſhould indamage the other. 


And therefore men which have clean loſt the poſ- 


ſibility of ſight, keep ſtill their eyes nevertheleſs in the place where nature ſet them. 

As for theſe two branches whereof our queſtion groweth, Arianzſm was indeed 

ſome occaſion of the one, but a cauſe of neither, much leſs the only entire cauſe of 

both. For albeit conflict with Arians brought forth the occaſion of writing that 

Creed, which long after was made a. part of the church Liturgy, as hymns and ſen- 

tences of glory were a part thereof before; yet cauſe ſufficient there is, why both 

ſhould remain in uſe, the one as a moſt divine explication of the chiefeſt articles of 

our chriſtian belief, the other as an heavenly acclamation of joyful applauſe to his 

praiſes in whom we believe; neither the one nor the other unworthy to be heard 

ſounding as they are in the church of Chriſt, whether Arianiſin live or die. Againſt 

which poiſon likewiſe, if we think that the church, at this day, needeth not thoſe 

ancient preſeryatives which ages before us were ſo glad to uſe, we deceive our ſelves 

greatly. The weeds of hereſy bcing. grown unto ſuch ripeneſs as that was, do, 

even in the very cutting down, ſcatter oftentimes thoſe ſeeds, which for a while 

lie unſeen and buried in the earth, but afterward freſhly ſpring up again, no leſs per- 

nicious than at the firſt. Which thing they very well know, and I doubt not will 

eaſily confeſs, who live to their great, both toil and grief, where the blaſphemies 

of Arians, Samoſatenians, Tritheits, Eutychians and Macedonians, are renewed 

by them, who to hatch their hereſy, have choſen thoſe churches as fitteſt neſts; 

where Athanaſiuss Creed is not heard; by them, I fay, renewed, who following 

the courſe of extream reformation, were wont, in the pride of their own proceed- 

ings, to glory that whereas Luther did but blow away the Roof, and Zuinglius bat- 

ter but the walls of popiſh ſuperſtition, the laſt and hardeſt work of all remained, 

which was to raze up the very ground and foundation of popery, that doctrine 
concerning the Deity of Chriſt, which Satanaſius (for ſo it pleaſed thoſe impious 

: forſaken miſcreants to ſpeak) hath in this memorable Creed explained. So mani- 
Febad, contra feſtly true is that which one of the ancicnts hath concerning Ariani/m,. Mortuis au- 
15  thoribus hujus veneni, ſcelerata tamen eorum doctrina non moritur. The authors 


of this venom be 
tinueth. 


Our want of particular thankſgiving. 


As ſuch prayers are needful, whereby we beg releaſe 
from our diſtreſſes, ſo there ought to be as neceſſary pray- 
ers of thankſgiving, when we have received thoſe things at 
the Lord's hand which we asked, T. C. I. 1. p. 138. I do 
not ſimply require a ſolemn and expreſs thankſgiving for 
ſuch benefits; but only upon a ſuppoſition, which is, that if 
It be expedient that there ſhould be expreſs prayers againſt 


ſo many of their earthly miſeries, that then alſo it is meet 
that upon the deliverance there ſhould be an expreſs thankſ- 


giving. T. C. I. 3. p. 209, 


ing dead and gone, their wicked doctrine notwithſtanding con- 


43. Amongſt the heaps of theſe exceſſes and 
ſuperfluities, there is eſpied the want of a 
principal part of duty, There are no thankſ- 
givings for the benefits for which there are 
petitions in our book of prayer. This they 
have thought a point material to be objected. 
Neither may we take it in evil part to be ad- 
moniſhed, what ſpecial duties of thankfulneſs 
we owe to that merciful God, for whoſe un- 
ſpeakable graces the only requital we are able 
to make, is a true, hearty, and ſincere ac- 


knowledgment how precious we eſteem ſuch benefits received, and how infinite in 


goodneſs the author from whom they come. But that to every petition we make 
for things needful, there ſhould be ſome anſwerable ſentences of thanks provided, 


particularly to follow ſuch requeſts obtained; either it is not a matter ſo requiſite as 


framed their 


they pretend; or if it be, wherefore have they not then in ſuch order 
Wnereiote naue u ien Ke ere een 
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n- prayer? Why hath our Lord and Saviour taught us a form 

ſo many petitions of thoſe things which we want, and not 
gelivered in like fort as many ſeveral forms of thankſgiving to ſerve when any thing 

we pray for 1s granted ? What anſwer ſoever they can reaſonably make unto theſe - 
demands, the ſame ſhall diſcover unto them how cauſeleſs a cenſure it is, that there 

are not in our book thankſgivings for all the benefits for which there are peti- 


tions. For concerning the bleſſings of God, | | | 
The default of the Book, for that there are no forms of 


whether they tend unto this life, or the life Ia aaa 
to come, there is great cauſe why we ſhould feen biet for the releaſo from thoſe common fr. l. 
delight more in giving thanks, than in ma- p. 208. ; | 
king requeſts for them, in as much as the one : | 

hath penſiveneſs and fear, the other always joy annexed ; the one belongeth unto 

them that ſeek, the other unto them that have found happineſs ; they that pray do 

but yet ſow, they that give thanks, declare they have reaped. Howbeit, becauſe 

there are ſo many graces, whereof we ſtand in continual need, graces for which we 

may not ceaſe daily and hourly to ſue, graces which are in beſtowing always, but 

never come to be fully had in this preſent life; and therefore, when all things 

here have an end, endleſs thanks muft have their beginning in a ſtate which bring- 

eth the full and final ſatisfaction of all ſuch perpetual deſires. Again, becauſe our 
common neceſſities, and the lack which we all have, as well of ghoſtly as of earthly 

favours, is in each kind ſo caſily known; but the gifts of God, according to thoſe 

degrees and times which he in his ſecret wiſdom ſeeth meet, are ſo diverſly beſtow- 

ed, that it ſeldom appeareth what all receive, what all ſtand in need of it ſeldom 

lieth hid ; we arc not to marvel, though the church do oftner concur in ſuits, than 

in thanks unto God for particular benefits. Nevertheleſs, leſt God ſhould be any 

way unglorified, the greateſt part of our daily ſervice, they know, conſiſteth accord- 
ing to the bleſſed apoſtle's own preciſe rule, in much variety of Pſalms and Hymns, Epheſ. 5. 9. 
for no other purpoſe, but only that out of ſo plentiful a treaſure, there might be C21ot- 3. 16. 
for every man's heart to chuſe out his own factifice, and to offer unto God by par- 
ticular ſecret inſtint, what fitteth beſt the often occaſions which any ſeveral either 

party or congregation may ſeem to have. They that would clean take from us 
therefore the daily uſe of the very beſt means we have to magnify and praiſe the 

name of Almighty God for his rich bleſſings, they that complain of our reading 

and ſinging ſo many Pſalms for to good an end; they, I ſay, that find fault with 

our ſtore, ſhould of all men be leaſt willing to reprove our ſcarcity of thankſgiving. 

But becauſe peradventure they ſee, it is not either generally fit or poſſible that 
churches ſhould frame thankſgivings anſwerable to each petition, they ſhorten ſome- 
what the reins of their cenſure ; there are no forms of thankſgiving, they ſay, for F. C. 1. 1. 
releaſe of thoſe common calamities from which we have petitions to be delivered. P- 138. 
There are prayers ſet forth to be ſaid in the common calamities and univerſal 

ſe ages of the realm, as plague, famine, &c. And indeed ſo it ought to be by the 

word of God. But as ſuch prayers are needful, whereby we beg releaſe from our 
diſtreſſes, ſo there ought to be as neceſſary prayers of thankſgiving, when we have 
received thoſe things at the Lord's hands which we asked in our prayers. As oft 
therefore as any publick or univerſal ſcourge is removed, as oft as we are delivered 

from theſe, either imminent or preſent calamities, againſt the ſtorm and tempeſt 
whereof we all inſtantly craved favour from above, let it be a queſtion what we 

ſhould render unto God for his bleſlings univerſally, ſenſibly and extraordinarily 
beſtowed. A prayer of three or four lines inſerted into ſome part of our church- 
liturgy ? No, we are not perſuaded that when God doth in trouble enjoin us the 

duty of invocation, and promiſe us the benefit of deliverance, and profeſs that the 

thing he expecteth after at our hands, is to gratify him as our mighty and only Sa- 

viour, the church can diſcharge in manner convenient, a work of ſo great impor- 

tance, by forc-ordaining ſome ſhort collect wherein briefly to mention thanks. 

Our cuſtom therefore, whenſoeyer ſo great occaſions are incident, is by publick 
authority to appoint throughout all churches, ſet and ſolemn forms as well of ſup- 
plication as of thankſgiving , the preparations and intended complements where- 

of may ſtir up the minds of men in much more effectual ſort, than if only there 

ſhould be added to the book of prayer that which they require. But we err in 
thinking that they require any ſuch matter. For albeit their words to our under- 
ſtanding be very plain, that in our book here are prayers ſet forth, to be ſaid 

when common calamities arc felt, as plagues, famine, and ſuch like : Again, that 

1 A a | mndeed 


own book of. commo 
of prayer, containing 
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indeeil ſo it ought to be by the word of God: That likewiſe there ought to be as ne. 
ceſſary prayers of thankſgiving, when we have received thoſe things: Finally, that 
the want of ſuch forms of thankſgiving for the releaſe from thoſe common calami- 
tics from which we have petitions to be deliver'd, is the default of the book of com. 
mon prayer: Yet all this they mean, but only by way of ſuppoſition, i expreſs pray- 
ers againſt ſo many earthly miſeries were convenient, that then indeed as many ex- 
preſs and particular thankſgivings ſhould be likewiſe neceſſary. Seeing therefore we 
know that they hold the one ſuperfluous, they would not have it ſo underſtood, as 
though their minds were that any ſuch addition to the book is needful, whatſoever 
they lay for arguments ſake concerning this pretended defect, The truth is, they 
wave in and out, no way ſufficiently grounded, no way reſolved what to think, ſpeak, 
or write, more than only that becauſe they have taken it upon them, they muſt (no 
remedy now) be oppoſite. 

In ſome 44. The laſt ſuppoſed fault concerneth ſome few things, the very matter whereof 

things the is thought to be much amiſs. In a ſong of praiſe to our ey A's Chriſt we 

our prayer, have theſe words, When thou hadſt overcome the ſharpneſs of death, thou didſ open 
thingy the kingdom of heaven to all believers. Which maketh ſome ſhew of giving coun- 
ſound, tenance to their error, who think that the faithful which departed this life before 
the coming of Chriſt, were never till then made partakers of joy, but remained 
all in that place which they term the Lake of the Fathers, In our Liturgy requeſt 
is made, that we may be preſerved from ſudden death. This ſeemeth frivolous, be- 
cauſe the godly ſhould always be prepared to die. Requeſt is made, that God would 
give thoſe things which we for our unworthineſs dare not ask. Thzs, they ay, 
carrieth with it the note of popiſh ſervile fear, and ſavoureth not of that confidence 
and reverent familiarity that the of children God have through Chrifl, with their 
heavenly father. Requeſt is made, that we may evermore be defended from all 
adyerſity. For this there is no promiſe in ſcripture; and therefore it 7s no 
prayer of faith, or of the which we can aſſure our ſelves that we ſhall obtain it. 
Finally, requeſt is made, that God would have mercy upon all men. This is im- 
- poſſible, becauſe ſome are veſſels of wrath, to whom God will never extend his 
Mercy. 

When thou 4 ug As Chriſt hath purchaſed that heavenly kingdom, the laſt perfection whercof 

3 %e is glory in the life to come, grace in this life a preparation thereunto; ſo the ſame 

ſharpneſs of he hath opened to the world in ſuch ſort, that whereas none can poſſibly without 

— thou him attain ſalvation, by him all that believe are ſaved. Now what ſoever he did or 

has e ſuffered, the end thereof was to open the doors of the kingdom of heaven, which 

of Heaven our iniquities had ſhut up. But becauſe by aſcending after that the ſharpneſs of 

_ be- death was overcome, he took the very /ocal poſſeſſion of glory, and that to the n/e 
of all that are his, even as himſelf before had witneſſed, I go to x, e a place 

John 14. 2. for you ; and again , Whom thou haſt given me, O Father, I will that where I 

& 17-24 am, they be alſo with me, that my glory which thou haſt given me, they may be. 
hold : It appeareth, that when Chriſt did aſcend, he then moſt /tberally opened the 
kingdom of Heaven, % the end, that with him, and by him, all believers might 
reign, In what eſtate the fathers reſted which were dead beforc, it is not here- 
by cither one way or other determined. All that we can rightly gather is, that as 
touching their ſouls, what degree of joy or happineſs ſoever it pleaſed God to be- 
ſtow upon them, his aſcenſion which ſucceeded procured theirs, and theirs concern- 

Hieron, contra ing the body muſt needs be not only of, but after his. As therefore Heluidius, 

_ againſt whom St. Jerome writeth, abuſed greatly thoſe words of Matthew con- 

uguſt. Her. : , 

84. cerning Joſeph, and the mother of our Saviour Chriſt, He knew her not, till ſhe had 
brought forth her firſt-born, thereby gathering againſt the honour of the bleſſed Virgin, 
that a thing denied with ſpecial circumſtance, doth import an oppoſite affirmation 
when once that circumſtance is expired: after the ſelf-ſlame manner it ſhould be a 
weak collection, if whereas we ſay, that when Chriſt had overcome the ſharpneſs of 
death, he then opened the kingdom of Heaven to all believers ; a thing in ſuch ſort 
affirmed with circumſtance, were taken as inſinuating an oppoſite denial before that 
circumſtance be accompliſhed, and conſequently, that becauſe when the ſharpneſs of 
death was overcome, he then opened Heaven as well to believing Gentiles as Jews, 
Heaven till then was no receptacle to the ſouls of either. Wherefore, be the ſpirits 
of the juſt and righteous before Chriſt, truly or falſly thought excluded out of Heavenly 


joy, by that which we in the words alledged before do attribute to Chriſt's 5 
— — thete 


there is to no ſuch opinion, nor to the fayourcts thereof, any a; 1 | | 
ven. We cannot better interpret the meaning of Cn oh ny 60g » all 7 
ſelf expoundeth them, whoſe ſpeech concerning our Lord's oe he 8 _ 
ſtead of a marginal glols, Chriſt's exaltation is our promotion; and e 
+y of the head is alread ; "i whither the er“ 
, t/ gone before, thither the hope of the body al | En. 29. 
For at this day, we have not only the ofſeſſion of paradiſe aſſured ſo is to follow. Th. p. 3. 4. 
Chriſt wwe have entred the higheſt of the heavens. His openin the k 3 but in . 
ven, and his entrance thereunto, was not only to his own uſe Ja fi e hea- gy Ser. I» 
all believers. or the benefit of de Aten 
46. Our good or evil eſtate after death, dependeth moſt bad a = 
lives. Yet ſomewhat there is, why a virtuous Bing ory er A ha won khong = 
world with a kind of treatable diſſolution, than to be ſudden! rr this eliveranc 
ment; rather to be taken, than ſnatch'd away from the face of th * n _— On ſudden 
that which all men ſuffer, but not all men with one mind abe I. n Iy 1 
manner. For being of neceſſity a thing common, it is through . inn 
ſuaſions, diſpoſitions, and occaſions of men, with equal deſerts b f * manifold Pe 
praiſe, ſhunned by ſome, by others deſired. So that abſolute] oth of praiſe and diſ- 
mend, we cannot abſolutely approve either willingneſs to li y We cannot diſcom- 
dic. And concerning the ways of death, albeit the choi hs ah Ne wy 
hands, who alone hath the power of all fleſh, and unto . thereof be only in his 
with patience meekly to ſubmit our ſelves 0 for to be Bo a eee 
deſtruction, is againſt both God and nature) yet ther gents voluntarily in our own 
variety our deſires will and may lawfully prefer one 2 1 doubt, but 55 o great 
any man of worth and virtue, although not inſtruct 4 before another. Is there 
or ever taught what the ſoundneſs of Religion mean 0 5 eee 
days of this tranſitory life as Cyrus in Xeno hos ag lg eee ee 
bed, than to ſink down with them of 1 BAS 7 Plato Socrates are deſcri- 
there is ſcarce an inſtant between their flouriſhing : ry TOE e eee 
which know what it is to die as Abſalon, or Hos 55 R not being ? But let us 
of God, that when the hour of our reſt is come rg _ CO re 
be Jac, Moſer, Feſtus, Dovid: whe Mann, ending the tres bs fees, 
prayed for the mercies of God to come upon their 1 their a lives in peace, Heb. 11. 21. 
of the neareſt unto them, with words of memor A pain : veplenithea the hearts og 3 
in the fear of God, gave them wholeſome inſtrutti conſolation ; ſtrengthned men! Kings. 
in true religion ; in ſum, taught the world n r ions of life, and confirmed them - 
hed done before how: to live, - T'6 lick 4s tudes gs how to die, than they 
natural men, and aſcend no higher 3 1 according to the ſenſe of 
ſhould in reaſon be moſt coceptable. , Fug ccauſe it ſhortneth their grief, 
Janguiſhing attendance and expectation e e en bee e e 
uſe what art they can to increaſe the flown : 2 f george ve wats ogg 
life, is often both requeſted and beſtowed a y b e ee 
for yertnous confiderations, that Wilden @ - _ _ Commonly therefore it is, 
them deſirous of flow and deliberate death, a ual the amn 2. 16 mike 
nation, content to endure the longer grief * 4 b ps 2 ſtream of their ſenſual incli- 
time to e je lf de © Jul Se of all chin 0 4 pain, that the ſoul may have 
is perfected, there is wherein to exerciſe = gs 1 by means whereof repentance 
ven have leiſure to preſent themſelves A _ the joys of the kingdom of hea- 
are cenſured with uncorrupt judgment, ark caſures of fin and this world's yanities 
ſoil wherein her laſt ſeed may moſt ee 4 is y to make adviſed choice of the 
have due regard of that diſpoſition of ee eee the mind is at liberty tO 
alter; and becauſe the nearer we draw — G * R 
lightned with the ſhining beams of his glori z0d, the more we are oftentimes en- cypr. de 
in fight, a leiſurable departure may in er preſence, as being then even almoſt Mortal, 
* preſent, that which ſhall cauſe them for 8 ee 
2 to pray, O let us die the death of e Rail ths notiatl-oE-wyge 
be like theirs. All which benefits and e righteous, and les our laſt end 
vented. And beſides, for as much as e pomramge are by ſudden death pre- 
vw of God againſt ſin, and the ſuddenneſs S met is a general effect of the 
o few ; the world in this reſpect feateth_ it th ereof a thing which hapneth- but 
ful conſtructions, which as no n . being ſubject to doubt- 
py de after life 1 of an man willingly would incur, ſo they whole h | 
tuch | . of all mens the moſt certain, ſhould eſpecially. wi as DL 
accident in their death may give uncharitable mi eſpecially. wiſh that no 
ſos = le minds occaſion of raſh, ſini- 
| | ſter, 
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ſter, and ſuſpicious verdicts whereunto they are over-prone. So that whether evil 
men or good be reſpected, whether we regard our ſelves or others, to be preſerved 
from ſudden death, is a bleſſing of God. And our prayer againſt it importeth a two- 
fold deſire; firſt, that death when it cometh may give us ſome convenient reſpite ; or 
ſecondly, if that be denied us of God, yet we may have wiſdom to provide always 
beforehand ; that thoſe evils overtake us not, which death unexpected doth uſe to 
bring upon careleſs men; and that although it be ſudden in it ſelf, nevertheleſs. in re- 


gard of our prepared minds, it may not be ſudden. 
47. But is it credible that the very acknowledg- 


Prayer that thoſe things quan * od en ment of our own unworthineſs to obtain, and 
% r . fearfulnelts to wt 


vouchſafe to grant. | ; 1 
| any thing, otherwiſe than only for his ſake to 


This requeſt carrieth with it ſtill the note of the popiſh 
ſervile fear, and ſavoureth not of that confidence and reve- whom God can deny nothing „that this ſhould 


rent familiarity that the children of God have, through 3 : 
Chriſt, with theis heavenly father. T. C. J. 1. p. 136. be termed baſeneſs, abjection of mind, or ſer- 
vility, is it credible? That which we for our 


unworthineſs are afraid to crave, our prayer is, that God for the worthineſs of his 

Son would notwithſtanding vouchſafe to grant. May it pleaſe them to ſhew us which 

of theſe words it is that carrieth the note of popiſh and ſervile fear? In reference to 

other creatures of this inferior world, man's worth and excellency is admired. Com— 

pared with God, the trueſt inſcription wherewith we can circle ſo baſe a coin is that 

Pſal. 39.5. of David, Univerſa vanitas eſt omnis homo; whoſocver hath the name of a mortal 
man, there is in him whatſoever the name of vanity doth comprehend. And there- 

fore what we ſay of our own unworthineſs, there is no doubt but truth will ratify ; 

alledged in prayer, it both becometh and bchoveth ſaints. For as humility is in ſui- 

ters a decent virtue; ſo the teſtification thereof by ſuch effectual acknowledgements, 


MeuviugG- not only argueth a ſound apprehenſion of his ſuper-eminent glory and majeſty before 
» 1 ic ru. whom we ſtand, but putteth alſo into his hands a kind of pledge or bond for ſecurity 


uo Seo againſt our unthankfulneſs, the very natural root whercof is always either ignorance, 
9% l der diſſimulation, or pride. Ignorance, when we know not the author from whom our 
SzeConz;. Yood cometh : diſſimulation, when our hands are more open than our eyes upon that 
Phil. de Sa- We receive: pride, when we think our ſelves worthy of that which mere grace and 

& undeſerved mercy beſtoweth. In prayer therefore, to abate ſo vain imaginations with 
the true conceit of unworthineſs, is rather to prevent than commit a fault. It being 
no error thus to think, no fault thus to ſpeak of our ſelves when we pray; is it a 
fault, that the conſideration of our unworthineſs maketh us fearful to open our 
mouths by way of ſuit? While Fob had proſperity and lived in honour, men feared 


him for his authorities ſake, and in token of their tear, when they ſaw him, they hid 
themſelves. Between Elihu and the reſt of 


os familiars, the greateſt diſparity was but in 
years. And he, though riper than they in judg- 
Job 32.6, | ment, doing them reverence in regard of age, 
ſtood long * doubtful and very loth to adyen- 


ture upon ſpeech in his elders hearing. If ſo ſmall inequality between man and 

man make their modeſty a commendable virtue, who reſpecting ſuperiors, as ſupe- 

r7:ors, can neither ſpeak nor ſtand before them without fear; that the publican ap- 
proacheth not more boldly to God; that when Chriſt in mercy draweth near to Pe- 

BOS ne a : ter, he in humility and fear craveth diſtance : 
The Publican did indeed not lift up his eyes. So that if That being to ſtand, to ſpeak, to ſuc in the 


by his example we ſhould fay, we dare ask nothing, we . 
i preſence of ſo great majeſty, we are afraid, 


ought alſo to ask nothing; otherwiſe inſtead of teaching 
true humility, we open a ſchool to hypocriſy, which the jet no man blame us. In which conſiderati— 


my om OS OH on notwithſtanding, becauſe to fly altogether 
from God, to deſpair that creatures unworthy ſhall be able to obtain any thing at his 
hands, and under that pretence to ſurceaſe from prayers as bootleſs or fruitleſs offices, 
were to him no leſs injurious than pernicious to our own ſouls; even that which 
we tremble to do, we do, we ask thoſe things which we dare not ask. The know- 
ledge of our own unworthineſs is not without belief in the merits of Chriſt. With 


that true fear which the one cauſeth, there is coupled true boldneſs ; and encourage- 


ment drawn from the other. The very ſilence which our unworthineſs putteth us 
Look- 


-unto, doth it ſelf make requeſt for us, and that in the confidence of his grace. 

ing inward we are ſtricken dumb; looking upward, we ſpeak and prevail. O happy 

mixture, wherein things contrary do ſo qualify and correct the one the danger of By 
under 


others exceſs, that neither boldneſs can make us preſume, as long as we are kept : 
: a | wit 


Caiz, 


Job 29. 8. Amongſt the parts of honour Ariftotle reckon- 
eth ar wvices and ct Rhet. J. I. c. 5. 


. . 
* * 0 
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| ſenſe of our own wretchedneſs ; nor, while we truſt in the mercy of God 

eſus Chriſt, fear be able to tyrannize over us! As therefore our fear exclu- Rom, 5. 2,8, 
boldneſs which becometh ſaints; ſo if our familiatity with God do not 75: 
fear, it draweth too near that irreverent confidence wherewith true hu- 


with the 
through] 
deth not that 
ſavour of this 


mility can never ſtand. i a i 
48. Touching continual deliverance in the 


world from all adverſity, their conceit is that 


it of God by prayer, for 1 . 
we ought not to ask 5 * Pray 1 bh miſe For as much as there is no promiſe in the ſcripture, that 
as much as in ſcripture there is no p we ſhould be free from all adverſity, and that evermore ; 


ſhall be evermore free from vexations, It ſeemeth that this prayer might have been better concei- 
that We 1; ved, being no prayer of Raith, or of the which we can 


calamities , and troubles. Minds religiouſly „ 
affected are wont in every thing of weight and 5. 136. 


moment, which they do or ſee, to examine | 
according unto rules of picty , what dependency it hath on God, what reference 


to themſelves, what cohcrence with any of thoſe dutics whereunto all things in the 
world ſhould lead, and accordingly they frame the inward diſpoſition of their minds, 
ſometime to admire God, ſometime to bleſs him and give him thanks, ſome— 
time to exult in his love, ſometime to implore his mercy. All which different 
clevations of ſpirit unto God are contained in the name of prayer. Every good 
and holy deſire, though it lack the form, hath notwithſtanding in it ſelf the ſub- 
ſtance, and with him the force of a prayer, who regardeth the very moanings, 
groans and ſighs of the heart of man. Petitionary prayer belongeth only to ſuch 
as are in themſelves impotent and ſtand in need of relief from others. We there- 
by declare unto God what our own deſire is, that he by his power ſhould effect. It 
preſuppoſeth therefore in us, firſt, the want of that which we pray for: Secondly, 
a. feeling of that want: Thirdly, an carneſt willingneſs of mind to be eaſed therein: 
Fourthly, a declaration of this our deſire in the ſight of God; not as if he ſhould be 
otherwiſe ignorant of our neceſſities, but becauſe we this way ſhew we honour 
him as our God, and are verily perſuaded that no good thing can come to paſs which 
he by his omnipotent power effecteth not. Now becauſe there is no man's pray er Oe, que 
acceptable whoſe perſon is odious, neither any man's perſon gracious without faith ; aon ft per 
it is of neceſlity required that they which pray, do believe. The ptayers which our we _ 
Lord and Saviour made were for his own worthineſs accepted; ours God accepteth - 2 Gy 
not but with this condition, if they be joined with belief in Chriſt. The prayers of ratums ſed eti- 
the juſt are accepted always, but not always thoſe things granted for which they pray. nah. 0g OY 
For in prayer, if faith and aſſurance to obtain were both one and the ſame thing, Ear. 1. in 
ſeeing that the effect of not obtaining is a plain teſtimony that they which pray © on 
| were not ſure they ſhould obtain, it would follow, that their prayer being with- 

out certainty of the event, was alſo made unto God without faith, and conſequently 
that God abhorred it. Which to think of ſo many prayers of ſaints as we find have 
failed in particular requeſts, how abſurd were it ? His faithful people have this comfort, 
that whatſoever they rightly ask, the ſame (no doubt, but) they ſhall receive, ſo 
far as may ſtand with the glory of God and their own everlaſting good ; unto 
either of which two, it is no virtuous man's purpoſe to ſeek, or deſire to obtain 
any thing prejudicial z and therefore that clauſe which our Lord and Saviour in 
the prayer of his agony did expreſs, we in petitions of like nature do always im- 
ply 3 Pater, ſe poſſibile eſt, if it may ſtand with thy will and pleaſure. Or if not, 
but that there be ſecret impediments and cauſes, in regard whereof the thing we 
pray for is denied us; yet the prayer it {elf which we make is a pleaſing ſacrifice to 
God, who both accepteth and rewardeth it ſome other way. So that ſinners, in ve- Numb. 11.44, 
ry truth, are denied when they ſeem to prevail in their ſupplications, becauſe it! Sam. 8. 7. 
is not for their ſakes, or to their good that their ſuits takes place; the faithful con- Jo . N 
trariwiſe, becauſe it is for their good oftentimes that their petitions do not take place, Luke 8. 32. 
prevail even then when they moſt ſeem denied. Our Lord God in anger hath 2 Cor. 1% ). 
granted ſome impenitent men's requeſts ; as on the other ſide the apoſtles ſuit he hath 5 Ep. 121. 
of favour and mercy not granted (ſaith St. Auguſtin.) To think we may pray un- 4d Probam 
to God for nothing but what he hath promiſed in holy ſcripture we ſhall ob-. 
tain, is perhaps an error. For of prayer there are two uſes. It ſerveth as a mean 
to procure thoſe things which God hath promiſed to grant when we ask ; and 
it ſerveth as a mean to expreſs our lawful deſires alſo towards that, which whether 
We ſhall have or no we know not, till we ſec the event. Things in themſelves un- 

| 5 | holy 
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Prayer to be evermore delivered from all adverſity. 
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holy or unſcemly, we may not ask; we may whatſocver being not forbidden, 
either nature or grace ſhall reaſonably move us to wiſh, as importing the good of 
men; albcit God himſelf have no where by promiſe aſſured us of that particular 
which our prayer craveth. To pray for that which is in it ſelf, and of its own na: 
ture, apparently a thing impoſſible, were not convenient. Wherefore, though 
men do, without offence, wiſh daily that the affairs which with evil ſucceſs 
are paſt, might have fallen out much better; yet to pray that they may have 
been any other than they are, this being a manifeſt impoſſibility in it ſelf, the 
rules of religion do not permit. Whereas contrariwiſe, when things of their own 
nature contingent and mutable, are by the ſecret determination of God appointed 
one way, though we the other way make our prayers, and conſequently ask thoſe 
things of God, which are by this ſuppoſition impoſſible, we notwithſtanding do not 
hereby in prayer tranſgreſs our lawful bounds. That Chrift, as the only begotten 
Son of God, having no ſuperior, and therefore owing honour unto none, neither 
ſtanding in any need, ſhould either give thanks, or make petition unto God, were 
moſt abſurd. As man, what could beſeem him better, whether we reſpect his affe- 
ction to Godward, or his own neceſſity, or his charity and love towards men? Some 
things he knew ſhould come to pals, and notwithſtanding prayed for them, becauſe 
he alſo knew that the neceſſary means to effect them were his prayers. As in the 
Pſalm it is ſaid, Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the ends of the earth for thy poſſeſſion. Wherefore, that which here God pro- 
John 17. 1, z. Miſeth his Son, the ſame in the ſeventeenth of John he prayeth for, Father, the 
hour is come, glorify thy Son, that thy Son alſo may glorify thee, according as thou 
haſt given him power over all fleſh, But had Chriſt the like promiſe concerning the 
effect of every particular for which he prayed? That which was not effected, could 

not be promiſed. And we know in what 
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Pſal. 2. 8. 


Matth. 26. 39. Mark 14. 36. Luke 22. 42. Neither did 
our Saviour Chriſt pray without promiſe; for as other the 
children of God, to whoſe condition he had humbled 


ſort he prayed for remoyal of that bitter cup, 
which cup he taſted, notwithſtanding his prayer. 
To ſhift off this example, they anſwer firſt, 


himſelf have, ſo had he a promiſe of deliverance, ſo 
far as the glory of God in that accompliſhment of his vo- 
cation would ſuffer, T. C. I. 3. p. 200. | 


That as other children of God, ſo Chriſt had 
a promiſe of deliverance, as far as the glory 
. of God in the accompliſhment of his vocation 
Would ſuffer. And if we our ſelves have not alſo in that ſort the promiſe of God 
to be evermore delivered from all adverſity, what meaneth the ſacred ſcripture to 
Deut. 30. 9. ſpeak in ſo large terms, Be obedient, and the Lord thy God will make thee plente- 
ous in every work of thy hand, in the fruit of thy body, and in the fruit of thy cat- 
tle, and in the fruit of the land for thy wealth. Again, Keep his laws, and thou 
ſhalt be bleſt above all people, the Lord ſhall take from thee all infirmities. The 
1 7-15- man whoſe delight is in the law of God, whatſoever he doth, it ſhall proſper. For 
Tom + So ungodly there are great plagues remaining ; but whoſoever putteth his truſt in 
Pſal. 32.11, the Lord, mercy embraceth him on every fide. Not only that mercy which keepeth 
125 from being overlaid or oppreſsd, but mercy which ſaveth from being touched with 


grievous miſeries, mercy which turneth away the courſe of he great water floods, 
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T. C. 1.3. and permitteth them not to come near. Nevertheleſs, becauſe the prayer of Chrift 
p. did concern but one calamity, they are ſtill bold to deny the lawfulneſs of our prayer 
for deliverance out of all, yea, though we pray with the ſame exception that he 
did, F ſuch deliverance may ſtand with the pleaſure of Almighty God, and not 
otherwiſe. For they have, ſecondly, found out a rule, that prayer ought only to be 
made for deliverance from this or that particular adverſity, whereof we know not, 
We ought. but upon the event, what the pleaſure of God is. Which quite overthroweth that 
ot to deſire 5 EC | 3 | a f f 
to be free Other principle, wherein they require unto every prayer which is of faith, an aſſu- 
from all ad- rance to obtain the thing we pray for. At the firſt to pray againſt all adverſity 


. £36 was unlawful, becauſe we cannot aſſure our ſelves that this will be granted. Now 


conſidering WC have licenſe to pray againſt any particular adverſity, and the reaſon given, be- 
ear he hath cauſe we know not but upon the event whit God will do. If we know not what 
4 God will do, it followeth, that for any aſſurance we have, he may do otherwiſe 
will therein, than we pray, and we may faithfully pray for that which we cannot aſſuredly pre- 
ky WY 3* ſume that God will grant. Seeing therefore neither of theſe two anſwers will 
ſerve the turn, they have a third; which is, that to pray in ſuch ſort, is but miſ- 
ſpent labour, becauſe God hath already revealed his will touching this requeſt ; and 

we know that the fuit we make is denied, before we make it. Which neither is 

EEE 2 : true, 
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ie it were, was Chriſt ignorant what God had determined touching 

thoſe 5 85 2 55 himſelf ſhould Hulfer To ſay, He knew not what weight 185 * 
of ſufferances his heavenly Father had meaſured wnto him, is ſomewhat hard; har- 
der, that although he knew them, notwithſtanding for the preſent time. hey Were 
forgotten through the force of thoſe un ſpeakable pangs ; which he then was in. | 
The one againſt the plain expreſs words of the holy Evangeliſt, He knew all john 18. 4. 
things that ſhould come upon him; the other leſs credible, if any thing may be 
of leſs credit than what the ſcripture it ſelf gainfayeth. Dorh any of them which 

ote his ſufferings, make report that memory failed him? Is there in his words 
and ſpeeches any ſign of defect that way? Did not himſelf declare before 
whatſoever was to happen in the courſe of that Whole tragedy ? Can we gather 
by any thing aftcr taken from his own mouth, either in the place of publick 
judgment, or upon the altar of the croſs, that through the bruiſing of his body ſome 
part of the treaſures of his ſoul were ſcattered and ſlipt from him ? If that 
which was perfect both before and after did fail at this only middle inſtant, there 
muſt appear ſome manifeſt cauſe how it came to paſs, True it is, that the pangs 
of his heavineſs and grief were unſpeakable; and as trac, that becauſe the minds 
of the afflicted do never think they have fully conceived the weight or meaſure 
of their own woe, they uſe their affection as a whetſtone both to wit and me- 
' mory ; theſe as Nurſes, do feed grief, ſo that the weaker his conceit had been 
touching that which he was to ſuffer, the more it muſt needs in that hour have 
helped to the mitigation of his anguiſh. But his anguiſh we ſee was then at the 
very higheſt whereunto it could poſſibly riſe ; which argueth his deep apprehen- 
| ſion, even to the laſt drop of gall which that cup contained, and of every cir- 
cumſtance wherein there was any force to augment heavineſs ; but above all 
things, the reſolute determination of God and his own unchangeable purpoſe; 
' which he at that time could not forget. To what intent then was his prayer, 
which plainly teſtificth ſo great willingneſs to avoid death? Will, whether it be in 
God or man, belongeth to the eſſence or nature of both. The nature therefore 
of God being one, there are not in God divers wills, although the God-head be 
in divers perſons, becauſe the powcr of willing is a natural, not a perſonal pro- 
pricty. Contrariwiſe, the Perton of our Saviour Chriſt being but one, there are 
in him two wills; becauſe two natures, the nature of God, and the nature of 
man, which both do imply this faculty and power. So that in Chriſt there is a 
divine, and there is an human will, otherwiſe he were not both God and man. 
Hereupon the church hath of old condemned Monothelites as Hereticks, for hold- 
ing that Chriſt had but one will. The works and operations of our Saviour's 
human will were all ſubject to the will of God, and framed according to his | 
law, I deſire to do thy will, O God, and thy law is within mine heart. Now as Pal. 4. % 
man's will, ſo the will of Chriſt hath two ſeveral kinds of operation, the one 
natural or neceſſary, whereby it deſireth ſimply whatſoever is good in it ſelf, 
and ſhunneth as generally all things which hurt ; the other deliberate, when we 
therefore embrace things as good, becauſe the eye of underſtanding judgeth them 
good to that end which we ſimply deſire. Thus in it ſelf we deſire health, phy- 
ſick only for health's ſake. And in this ſort ſpecial reaſon often times cauſeth 
the will by choice to prefer one good thing before another, to leave one for 
another's ſake, to forego meaner for the attainment of higher deſires, which our 
Saviour likewiſe did. Theſe different inclinations of the will conſidered, the 
reaſon is eaſy, how in Chriſt there might grow deſires ſeeming , but not in- 
deed oppoſite , either the one of them unto the other, or either of them to 
the will of God. For let the manner of his ſpeech be weighed, My ſoul is John 14. 274 
now troubled , and what ſball I ſay ? Father, ſave me out of this hour. But 
yet for this very cauſe JI am come unto this hour. His purpole herein was moſt 
effectually to propoſe to the view of the whole world two contrary objects, 
the like whereunto in force and efficacy were never preſented in that manner 
to any, but only to the ſoul of Chriſt. There was preſented before his eyes 
in that fearful hour, on the one ſide God's heavy indignation and wrath to- 
wards Mankind as yet unappeaſed, death as yet in full ſtrength, hell as yet 
never maſtered by any that came within the confines and bounds thereof, ſome- 
what alſo peradventure more than is either poſſible or needful for the wit of 

man 
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Matth. 27. 46. Non potuit divinitas humanitatem & ſe- | 


cundum aliquid deſerniſſe , & ſecundum aliquid non deſeruiſſe ? 
Subtraxit protectionem, ſed non ſeparavit unionem. Sic ergo dere- 
liquit ut non adjuvaret , ſed non dereliquit ut recederet, Sic ergo 
humanitas a divinitate in paſſione derelicta eſt. Quam tamen 


mortem quia non pro ſua iniquitate, ſed pro noſtra redemptione ſuſti- 


nuit, quare ſit derelicta requirit, non quaſi adverſus Deum, de pœ- 
na murmurans, ſed nobis innocentiam ſuam in pœna demonſtrans 
Hug. de ſacra. lib. 2. part. 1. cap. 10. Deus mens , utquid 
dereliqu:ſti me? Vox eſt nec ignorantie , nec diffidentia, nec quere- 
le, f d admirationis tantum , que aliis inveſtigandæ cauſe ardorem 
Ey diligentiam acuat. | 
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man to find out ; finally, himſelf fleſh and 


blood a left alone to enter into conflict 


with all theſe : On the other ſide, a world 
to be ſaved by one, a pacification of wrath 
through the dignity of that ſacrifice which 
ſhould be offered, a conqueſt over death 
through the power of that Deity which 
would not ſuffer the tabernacle thereof to 
ſee corruption, and an utter diſappointment 
of all the forces of infernal powers, through 


the purity of that ſoul which they ſhould 

have in their hands and not be able to touch. Let no man marvel that in this cafe 
the ſoul of Chriſt was much troubled. For what could ſuch apprehenſions breed, 

but (as their nature is) inexplicable paſſions of mind, deſires abhorring what they 

embrace, and embracing what they abhor ? In which agony, how ſhould the tongue 
go about to expreſs what the ſoul endured ? When the griefs of Fob were ex- 
ceeding great, his words accordingly to open them were many; howbeit , ſtill 
unto his ſeeming they were undiſcovered : Though my talk ( faith Fob ) be this 
day in bitterneſs, yet my plague is greater than my groaning. But here to 
what purpoſe ſhould words ſerve, when nature hath more to declare than groans 
and ſtrong cries, more than ſtreams of bloody ſweats, more than his doubled and 
tripled prayers can expreſs, who thrice putting forth his hand to receive the cup, 
beſides which there was no other cauſe of his coming into the world, he thrice 
pullcth it back again, and as often even with tears of blood craveth, F it be poſ- 
ſible, O Father, or if not, even what thine own good pleaſure is; for whoſe 
ſake the paſlion, that hath in it a bitter and a bloody conflict even with wrath 
and death and hell, is moſt welcome. Whereas therefore we find in God a 
will reſolved that Chriſt ſhall ſuffer ; and in the human will'of Chriſt two actual 
defires; the one avoiding, and the other accepting death; is that deſire which 
firſt declareth it ſelf by prayer, againſt that wherewith he concludeth prayer, or 
either of them againſt his mind to whom prayer in this caſe ſecketh > We may 

judge of theſe diverſities in the will, by the like in the underſtanding. For as 
the intellectual part doth not croſs it ſelf, by conceiving man to be juſt and un- 
juſt, when it meaneth not the ſame man, nor by imagining the ſame man learn- 
ed and unlearned, if learned in one skill, and in another kind of learning un- 
FP Skilful, becauſe the parts of every true oppoſition do always both concern the 
| | {ſame ſubject, and have reference to the ſame thing, ſith otherwiſe they are but 
| in ſhew oppoſite , and not in truth : So the will about one and the ſame thing 
may in contrary reſpects have contrary inclinations , and that without contrariety. 

The miniſter of juſtice may, for publick example to others, virtuouſly will the ex- 

ecution of that party whoſe pardon another for conſanguinities ſake as virtuouſly 

may deſire. Conſider death in it ſelf, and nature teacheth Chrift to ſhun it. 

Conſider death as a mean to procure the ſalvation of the world, and mercy 

Iſa. 53. 10. Worketh in Chriſt all willingneſs of mind towards it. Therefore in theſe two 
John 10. 15. deſires there can be no repugnant oppoſition. Again, compare them with the 
will of God, and if any oppoſition be, it muſt be only between his appointment 

of Chriſt's death and the former deſire which wiſheth deliverance from death. 

But neither is this deſire oppoſite to the will of God. The will of God was, 

that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer the pains of death. Not fo his will, as if the torment 

of innocency did in it ſelf pleaſe and delight God, but ſuch was his will, in re- 

gard of the end whereunto it was neceſſary, that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer. The death 

of Chriſt in it ſelf therefore, God willeth not, which to the end we might there- 

by obtain life, he both alloweth and appointeth. In like manner, the Son of 

man endureth willingly to that purpoſe thoſe grievous pains , which ſimply not 

to have ſhunned had been againſt nature, and by conſequent againſt God. I take 

it therefore to be an error, that Chriſt either knew not what himſelf was to 

ſuffer, or elſe had forgotten the things he knew. The root of which error was 

an over: reſtrained conſideration of prayer, as though it had no other lawful uſe 

1 „ but only to ſerve for a choſen mean, whereby the will reſolveth to ſeek that 
| which the underſtanding certainly knoweth it ſhall obtain: Whereas prayers in 
| truth, both ours are, and his were, as well ſometime a preſentation of mere de- 


ſires, as a mean of procuring deſired effects at the hands of God. We are there- 
_ 2 | ore 


Job 23. 2. 
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ore taught by his exam e, that the preſen dol; _ — 
even in l moſt F MAY... AS Co 3 al Enit bee os ola, 
ſurance touching future victories can make preſent conflicts © 8 joy; that no aſ- 
nature will ſnun and ſhrink from them; nature will deſire eaſe ati and eaſy, but 
oppre ſſi ve burthens; that the contrary determination of God 5 —— 
the effect of this deſire, yet not againſt the affection it ſelf s oitentimes againſt 
in us; that in ſuch caſe our pray ers cannot ſerve E acnule it f narurally 
n Feen une us as means to obtain the thi 
we deſire; that notwithſtanding they are unto God moſt acc ee e 
cauſe they teſtify We deſire nothing but at his hands, and ee ſacrifices, be- 
with contentment to be over-ruled by his will; and in . * 1 
pugnant unto the natural will of God, which wiſheth to che ö Ag an ab 
hands, in that they are his own handy-work, all happineſs ; al . nden nine 
ſome ſpecial cauſe in our own particular, a contrary deters = _ Sap r 
more convenient ; finally, that thus to propoſe our deſires s bene have {cerned 
effects as we ſpecify, ſhall notwithſtanding. otherwiſe e e ee ee 
even as this very prayer of Chriſt obtained angels to be ſen * heavenly grace, 
in his agony. And, according to this example, we are 8 comforters "ke 22: 45: 
unto God our praycrs for thoſe things, which that he ul pe n een 
have no ſure nor certain knowledge. St. Pauls pr neee te e e 
rinth was, that they might not do any evil 8 for the church of Co- 
veth which ſinneth not, although he knew 3 "5h thi 1 knew that no man li- 
Forgive us our ſins. It is our frailty, that in man. vx we we always muſt pray, | 
virtue, that we would do amiſs in nothing; met — ngs we all do amiſs ; but a We may net 
Ds har was ee 55 3 eſtimony of that virtue, whe Len hor this 
pray ccaſion of fin ſoever do offer it (elf, end e ee 
from above to withſtand it. They pray in vai . , we may be ftrengthened free from all 
e eee n to 1 ſin pardoned, which ſeek 33 
ſin; except men can name eng erantire * Sg NO lin, by prayer againſt all ways — 
For in very deed, altho' we cannot be free from Il 6 3 ought to. have ene, ar ow | 
that no part thereof ſhall be found inherent i a ey > ee, gen bort gh | 
- all great and grievous ad at * ROS . 3 = yet diſtributively , at the leaſt, DE Ho 
may and ought to be by all ttt OT ow” themſelves one by one, both 
| ſerved from all fin, is not impoſſible Final 80 that in this ſenſe, to be pre- 
all adverſity, we uſe not to ſay men arc in ad 4 0 er me, actiyerance. it (elf from 
FFF _ ity gy og they feel any ſmall 
croſs, ſome great calamity or trouble befalleth ch when ſome notable affliction or 
circumſtances, the mind ſundry faculties to 8 ee eee 
ſelf to the lower powers of the ſoul, as Mb E 
ſometimes, as drawing after it a train of dan 40 unpleaſant ſpectacle; to the higher 
ing with it remedies for the curing of e e e r ie lometime as bring- 
and fury eee ee oo OY 15 2 as God's inſtrument of revenge 
ſometime as matter for them that ſpitefull Noa yet moderate ire and diſpleaſure ; 
ſometime as a furnace of trial for virtue 2 © | F FETUS. COA e eee 
glory. Which different contemplations of ew it ſelf, and through conflict to obtain 
anſwerable effects. Adverſity cher = . 3 do work for the moſt part their 
grievous to nature, or by reaſon ee ce _ 3 1 eftenitive and 
falling from God, a ſequel of God's indie as a ſnare , an Occa;ion of many men's 
FF e de and wrath, a thing which Satan deſi- 
ſorrow, and being imminent Dag e . ee Wi ein nm 
orouing from the were aacural bleerpeh w_ or moderation of which two affections, 
ledgeth contrary fruits, which affliction lik ” of adverſity , the ſcripture much al- Pal. 119. 51. 
that are tractable, the grace of God's holy = e hath, whenſoever it falleth on them 5 3 
apoſtle St. Paul teacheth, that ever 3 "or concurring therewith, But when the 3 5 
ſuffer perſecution, and, by many 11 . ich will live godly in Chriſt Je ſus, mu ention, is 
FF. bet ions we muſt enter into the kingdom of hea- chat word 
danger of life; or when * St. 2 2 * cannot chuſe but feed in continual which faith 
when we fall into ders fempttios, becauſe, bythe tric of fat, patience — 
rought forth; was it, ſuppoſe w 4555 e faith , patience is wi 1 
Pray that ye enter not 3 1 to fruſtrate our Lord's 3 iy in Gel 
ſhould for his name's fake be ſubject to all Kind himſelf pronounceth them bleſſed chat NE perl 
ction, was it his purpoſe that no man ſho +4 ; of ignominy and opprobrious maledi- 5 Pre, 
from me ſhame and contempt ? In thol uld ever pray with David, d Lord, remove 
thoſe tribulations, ſaith St. Auguſtin, © wh? 2 Jam. 1. 3. 
, ich may d P. 119. 23. 


hurt as well 
as profit, we muſt ſay with | 
with the prophet, What de 
pr ih » What we ſhould ask as we ought © Aug. Epiit. 


we 121. wa th I4» 


2 Cor. 13. 7* 


- 


Prov. 1. 32. 


Prayer, that 
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ave know not; yet becauſe they are tough, becauſe they are grievous, berauſe the 
ſenſe of our weakneſs flieth them, we pray according to the general deſire of the will 
o, man, that God would turn them away from us: owing in the mean while this ge. 
votion to the Lord our God; that if he remove them not, yet we do not therefore ima. 
gine our ſelves in his ſight deſpiſed, but rather with godly fufferance of evils expert 
greater good at his merciful hands. For thus is virtue in weakneſs perfefted. To the 
fleſh (as the apoſtle himſelf granteth) all aflition is naturally grievous. Therefore 
nature which cauſeth to fear, teacheth to pray againſt all adverſity. - Proſperity in re- 
gard of our corrupt inclination to abuſe the bleſſings of Almighty God, doth prove 
for the moſt part a thing dangerous to the ſouls of men. Very eaſe it ſelf js 
death to the wicked, and the proſperity of fools flayeth them: Their table is a ſnare, 
and their felicity their utter overthrow. Few men there are which long proſper and 
ſin not. Howbeir, even as theſe ill effects, although they be very uſual and com- 
mon, are no bar to the hearty prayers whereby moſt virtuous minds 'wiſh peace 
and proſperity always where they love, becauſe they conſider that this in it ſelf 
is a thing naturally deſtred: So becauſe all adverſity is in it {elf againſt nature, 
what ſhould hinder to pray againſt it, although the providence of God turn it oft- 
en unto the great good of many men ? Such prayers of the church to be deli- 
vered from all adverſity are no more repugnant to any reaſonable diſpoſitions of 
men's minds towards death, much leſs to that bleſſed patience and meek content-. 
ment which ſaints by heavenly inſpiration have, to endure what croſs or calamity 
ſoever it pleaſeth God to lay upon them, than our Lord and Soviour's own prayer be- 
fore his paſſion was repugnant unto his moſt gracious reſolution to die for the fins of 


the whole world. 1 | | 
49. In praying for deliverance from all adverſity, we ſeck that which nature doth 


allmen may wiſh to it ſelf ;. but by intreating for mercy towards all, we declare that affection 


find mercy, 
and of the 
will of God 
that all men 


ved. 


wherewith chriſtian charity thirſteth after the good of the whole world, we diſ- 
charge that duty which the * apoſtle himſelf doth impoſe on the church of Chriſt, 
as a commendable office, a ſacrifice acceptable in God's ſight , a ſervice according to 


_— heart, whoſe defzre is to have all men ſaved: A work moſt ſuitable with his 
*1 Tim. 2. 3. purpoſe, who gave himſelf to be the price of redemption for all, and a forcible mean 


to procure the converſion of all ſuch as are not yet acquainted with the myſteries of 


that truth which muſt ave their ſouls. Againſt it, there is but the bare ſhew of 


Sidon. Apol, 
lib. 6. Epiſt. 


1 Cor. 14. 7. 


this one impediment, that all men's-ſalyation, and many men's eternal condemũation 
or death, are things the one repugnant to the other; that both cannot be brought to 
paſs ; that we know there are veſſels of wrath, to whom God will never extend 
mercy, and therefore that wittingly we ask an impoſſible thing to be had. The 
truth is, that as life and death, mercy and wrath are matters of mere underſtanding 
or knowledge, all men's ſalvation, and ſome men's endleſs perdition are things ſo 
oppoſite, that whoſoever doth affirm the one, muſt neceſſarily deny the other; God 
himſelf cannot effect both, or determine that both ſhall be. There is in the know- 
ledge both of God and man this certainty, that life and death have divided between 
them the whole body of mankind. What portion either of the two hath, God him- 
ſelf knoweth; for us he hath left no ſufficient means to comprehend, and for that 
cauſe neither given any leave to ſearch in particular who are infallibly the heirs of the 
kingdom of God, who caſt-aways. Howbeit, concerning the ſtate of all men with 
whom we live (for only of them our prayers are meant) we may till the worlds end, 
for the preſent, always preſume, That as far as in us there is power to diſcern what 
others are ; and as far as any duty of ours dependeth upon the notice of their condi- 
tion in reſpe& of God, the ſafeſt Axioms for charity to reſt it ſelf upon, are theſe, He 
which believeth already is; and, he which believeth not as yet, may be the child of 
God. It becometh not us, during life, altogether to condemn any man, ſeeing that (tor 
any thing we know) Zhere is hope of every man's forgiveneſs ; the poſſibility of whoſe 
repentance is not yet cut off by death. And therefore charity which hopeth all things, pray- 
cth alſo for all men. Wherefore to let go perſonal knowledge touching veſlels of wrath 
and mercy, what they are inwardly in the ſight of God it skilleth not ; for us there 1s 
cauſe ſufficient in all men, whereupon to ground our prayers unto God in their behalf. 
For whatſoever the mind of man apprehendeth as good, the will of charity and love 
is to have it enlarged in the yery uttermoſt extent, that all may enjoy it to whom 
it can any way add perfection. Becauſe therefore, the farther a good thing doth reach 
the nobler and worthier we reckon it; our prayers for all men's good, no leſs than for 


our own, the apoſtle with very fit terms commendeth as being zgAt, a work * 
able 
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dable for the largeneſs of the affection from whence it ſpringeth ; even as theirs 
which have We dg at Gods > word; 
of their own ſouls; drowning; as it were, and | ning t | 
l of their love towards others; is propoſed as being in regard of the 
rareneſs of ſuch affections Ny more than excellent. But this extraordina- 
iy height of deſirc after other men's ſalvation , 
is a duty 


which belongeth unto all, and prevaileth with God daily. For as it is 
ſo God accepteth and taketh it in very good part at the hands 
Our prayers for all men do include both them that ſhall find 
Iſo that ſhall find none. For them that ſhall, no man will doubt 
but our prayers are both accepted and granted. Tonching them for whom we crave 
that mercy which is not to be obtained, let us 
inſtruct his Diſeiples, . 
uncapable of ſo great a bleſſing 3 le F ic | 
ed God, becauſe the anſwer of God Was a reſolute denial of favour to them for 
whom ſupplication was made. And if any man doubt how God ſhould accept ſuch 
prayers in caſe they be oppoſite to his will, or not grant them if they be according 
anto'that Which himſelf willeth, our anſwer is, that ſuch ſuits God accepteth in that 
they are conformable unto his general inclination, which is that all men might be 
_ _Hayed ; yet always he granteth them not, for as much as there is in God ſometimes a 

more private occaſioned will which determineth the contrary. So that the other be- 
ing the rule of our actions, and not this; our requeſts for things oppoſite to this will 
of God are not therefore the leſs gracious in his ſight. There is no doubt but we 
ought in all things to frame our wills to the will of God, and that otherwiſe in what- 


ſoever we do we fin. For of our ſelves, being ſo apt to err, the only way which we 
have to ſtrengthen our paths is, by following the rule of his will, whoſe footſteps natural- 
If the eye, the hand, or the foot, do.that which the will commandeth, 


ly are right. | 
though they ſerve as inſtruments to ſin, yet is fin the commandets fault and not theirs, 
becauſe nature hath abſolutely, and without exception, made them ſubjects to the will 


of man, which is lord over them. As the body is ſubject to the will of man, ſo man's 


will to the will of God; for ſo it behoveth that the better ſhould guide and command 
the worſe. But becauſe the ſubjection of the body to the will is by natural neceſſity, 
the ſubjection of the will unto God voluntary; we therefore ſtand in need of directi- 
on after what ſort our wills and deſires may be rightly conformed to his. Which is 
not done, by willing always the ſelf-ſame thing that God intendeth. For it may 
chance, that his purpoſe is ſometime the ſpeedy death of them, whoſe long continuance 
in life if we ſhould not wiſh, we were unnatural. When the object or matter there- 
fore of our deſires is (as in this caſe) a thing both good of it ſelf, and not forbidden 
of God; when the end for which we deſire it is virtuous and apparently moſt holy; 
when the root from which our affection towards it proceedeth is charity; piety that 
which we do in declaring our deſire by prayer; yea, over and beſides all this, ſith we 
know, that to pray for all men living is but to ſhew the ſame affection which towards 
every of them our Lord Jeſus Chriſt hath born, | | 


hands the falyation' of many with the toſs of 
and over-whelming themſelves in the 


10 


is no common mark. The other 


187 


* 


Rom 
1 


„ 9. 45 80 


not think that our Sayiour did mi. Match. 10.11, 
Willing them to pray for the peace even of ſuch as ſhould be 
or that the prayers of the prophet Jeremy offend- Jer. 15: 7+ 


who knowing only as God who are his, did as 
man taſte death for the good of all men ; ſure- 
ly, to that will of God which ought to be, and 
is the known rule of all our actions, we do not 
herein oppoſe our ſelves, although his ſecret de- 
termination haply be againſt us ; which if we 


Propterea nibil contrarietatis erat, ſi Chriſtus homo ſecundum 
affectum pietatis quam in humanitate ſua aſſumpſerat, aliquid vo- 
lebat, quod tamen ſecundum voluntatem divinam , in qua cum Pa- 
tre omnia diſponebat, futurum non eſſe preſciebat ; quia & hoc ad 
veram bumanitatem pertinebas, ut pietate moveretur, & hoc ad 
veram divinitatem, ut a ſua diſpoſitione non moveretur, Hug. de 


Quat. Chriſt: Volunt. 


did underſtand, as we do not; yet to reft contented with that which God will 
have done, is as much as he requireth at the hands of men. And concerning 
our ſelves, what we earneſtly crave in this caſe, the ſame, as all things elſe that 
are of like condition , we meekly ſubmit unto his moſt gracious will and plea- 
ſure. Finally, as we have cauſe ſufficient why to think the practice of our 
church allowable in this behalf, ſo neither is ours the firſt which hath been of 


that mind. For to end with the words of Proſper, This law of 


for all men (ſaith he) the devout zeal of 


all prieſts, and of all faithful men, cat. Gen. l. i. 
doth hold with ſuch full agreement, that there is not any part of all the world, _ 
where chriſtian people do not uſe to pray in the ſame manner. The church eve- bro. 
ry where maketh prayers unto God, and not only 
Chriſt are regenerate ; but for all infidels and enemies 
Chriſt, for all idolaters , for all. that perſecute Chrift in 
| Bb 2 


Inter 
Am- 


for ſaints, and ſuch as already in 


the croſs of Feſus 
followers, for Fews 
| 70 


Z 
15 
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| to whoſe blindneſs the light of the goſpel doth not yet ſhine 25 hereticks - and 
0 ſehiſmaticks , who you the unity of faith and charit are eſtranged. And for 
ſuch , what doth the church ask of God but this, that leaving their errors, they 
| | may be converted unto him, that faith and charity may be given them, and that 
| out of the darkneſs of ignorance , they may come to the knowledge of his truth ? 
| which becauſe they cannot themſelves do in their own behalf, as long as the 
ſway of evil cuſtom over-beareth them, and the chains of Satan detain them 

bound, neither are they able to break through thoſe errors wherein they are 

ſo determinately ſettled, that they pay. unto falſity the whole ſum of what. 

vever love is owing unto God's truth. Our Lord merciful' and Juſt requireth 

to have all men prayed for ; that when we behold innumerable multitudes drawn 

2. ap from 00 depth of ſo bottomleſs evils, we may not doubt, but (in are) God 
hath done the thing requeſted ; nor deſpair , but that being thankful for them, 

| towards whom already he hath ſhewed mercy, the reſt which are not as yet 
enlightned, ſpall, before they paſs out of life, be made partakers of the like grace. 

Or if the grace of him which aveth (for ſo we ſee it alleth out.) over-paſs ſome, 

ſo that the prayer of the church for them be not receivea, this we may leave to the 

hidden judgments of God's righteouſneſs, and acknowleage that in this ſecret there is 


a gulf, which while we live we ſhall never ſound. 
2 50. Inſtruction and prayer, whereof we 


of _ name, the author, and the 2 1 98 ; have hitherto ſpoken, are duties which ſerve 
ET ct fin in Cure 204 25 .clemnents, parts or principals to the, ref 

of life through Chriſt, that follow, in which number the ſacraments 

* Gal. 4.26, Iſai. 54. 3. of the church are chief. The church is to us 

| | that very * mother of our new birth, in 

whoſe bowels we are all bred, at whoſe breaſts we receive nouriſhment. As 

many therefore as are apparently to our judgment born of God , they thave the 

ſeed of their regeneration by the miniſtry of the church, which uſeth to that 

end and purpoſe not only the word, but the ſacraments, both having generative 

force and virtue. As oft as we mention a ſacrament properly underſtood (for in 

the writings of the ancient fathers, all articles which are peculiar to chriſtian faith, 

all duties of religion containing that which ſenſe or natural reaſon cannot of it 

ſelf diſcern, are moſt commonly named ſacraments) our reſtraint of the word to 

ſome few principal divine ceremonies, importeth in every ſuch ceremony two 

things, the ſubſtance of the ceremony it ſelf which is viſible, and beſides that 

ſomewhat elſe more ſecret, in reference whereunto we conceive that ceremony to 

be a ſacrament. For we all admire and honour the holy ſacraments, not reſpect- 

ing ſo much the ſervice which we do unto God in receiving them, as the dig- 

, nity of that ſacred and ſecret gift which we thereby receive from God. Seeing 
that ſacraments therefore conſiſt altogether in relation to ſome ſuch gift or grace 

ſupernatural, as only God can beſtow, how ſhould any but the church adminiſter 

| thoſe ceremonies as ſacraments, which are not thought to be ſacraments by any 
1 but by the church? There is in ſacraments to be obſerved their force and their 
1 form of adminiſtration, Upon their force, their neceſſity dependeth. So that 
1 | how they are neceſſary we cannot diſcern till we ſee how effectual they are. 
| When facraments are ſaid to be viſible ſigns of inviſible grace, we thereby con- 
1 ceive how grace is indeed the very end for which theſe heavenly myſteries were 
L inſtituted ; and beſides ſundry other properties obſerved in them, the matter 
| whercof they conſiſt is ſuch as ſignifieth, figureth, and repreſenteth their end. 
But ftill their efficacy reſteth obſcure to our underſtanding, except we ſearch ſome- 

what more diſtinctly what grace in particular that is whereunto they are referred, and 

what manner of operation they have towards it. The ule of ſacraments is but only 

in this life, yet ſo, that here they concern a far better life than this, and are for that 
- cauſe accompanied with grace which worketh ſalvation. Sacraments are powerful 
| inſtruments of God to eternal life. For as our natural life conſiſteth in the union 
of the body with the ſoul, ſo our life ſupernatural in the union of the ſoul with God. 

Oportebat De: And for as much as there is no union of God with man, without that mean between 
2 _—_ both, which is both; it ſeemeth requiſite, that we muſt firſt conſider how God is in 
met-ipſo con- Chriſt, then how Chriſt is in us, and how the ſacraments do ſerve to make us partaketrs 
cordiam confi= of Chriſt, In other things we may be more brief, but the weight of theſe requireth 


bularet Terre- |... - 
norum pariter largenels. | 5 3 
atque cæleſtium, dum utriuſque partis in ſe conneflens pignora, & Deum pariter hominiz & hominem Deo copularet. Tertul. de TORE 1 
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- -51. The Lord our God is but one God. In which indiviſible unity notwithſtand- That God 4 


ing we adore the Father, as being altogether of himſelf z wc glorify that confub- in. K. 
ſtantial Word which is the Son; we bleſs and magnify that co- eſſential Spirit eternal- incarnation 
ly procecding from both, which is the Holy Ghoſt. Seeing therefore the Fathet is 8 the 2 
of none, the Son is of the Father, and the Spirit is of both, they are by theſe their God. 


ſeveral properties really diſtinguiſhable each from other. For the ſubſtance of God, Ifa. 5. 6. 
with this 8 to be of none, doth make the perſon of the Father; the very 16 As 


ſelf. ſame ſubſtance in number with this property 70 be of the Father, maketh the john 16. 15. 


the Son; the ſame ſubſtance having added unto it the property of pro- & 5: 21. 


perſon 2 Col. 2. 9. 


ng from the other two, maketh the perſon of the Holy Ghoſt, So that in 7 John J. 20. 
8 there is implied both the ſubſtance · of God, which is one; and alfo 1 


that property which cauſeth the ſame perſon 5 | 8 
calls 5 mal to differ from the other two. T 5 0 8 
Every perſon hath his own ſubſiſtence which ih g del of Sarmocs, Suid, H uoin ub tals x be- 


though there be Ae, and u ru vac: ord). 1 J 10 wile 76 1d 
no other beſides hath, a 8 Lr Tye i Jaber 1 3 W Leds Pda, Damaſe. de 


others beſides that of the ſame ſubſtance. Orbod. ry Iib. 3+ cap. 6. 


As no man but Peter can be the perſon N 
which Peter is, yet Paul hath the ſelf-ſame nature which Peter hath. Again, 


Angels have every of them the nature of pure and indiviſible ſpirits, but every Ange! 
is not that Angel which appeared in a dream to Foſeph. Now when God became Matth. 16. 
man, leſt we ſhould err in applying this to the perſon of the Father, or of the Spi- 16. | 
rit, St. Peter's confeſſion unto Chriſt was, Thou art the Son of the Living God; n 
and St. Johns expoſition thereof was made plain, that it is the word which was made ad Magne/: 
Fleſh. * The Father and the Holy Ghoſt 1 5 

( faith Damaſcen) have no communion with o, Nu du 5 O, ww furic, nN buord ne. *Ov 8 ig. 
the incarnation of the word, otherwiſe than Nau kidg'ps , AN zvef y ei as i xns di e ö. 
only by approbation and aſſent. Not with- | : 
ſtanding, foraſmuch as the word and deity are one ſubject, we muſt beware we ex- 

clude not the nature of God from incarnation, and ſo make the Son of God 

incarnate not to be very God. For undoubt- ey . | 
edly, ® even the nature of God it ſelf in the „ „ef ee, ayer xaos . 1 hay 
only perſon of the Son is incarnate, and hath 8 f . 6 ” OOO. 
taken to it ſelf fleſh.. Whercfore, incarnation In illo Divinitas eft Unigeniti facta partiteps mortalitatis 
may neither be granted to any perſon but on- Epi. = WG 
ly one, nor yet denied to that nature which is : 

common unto all three. Concerning the cauſe of which incomprehenſible myſtery, 

for as much as it ſeemeth a thing unconſonant that the world ſhould honour any 

other as the Saviour, but him whom it honoureth as the creator of the world, and 

in the wiſdom of God it hath not been thought convenient to admit any way of 

ſaving man but by man himſelf, though nothing ſhould be ſpoken of the love and 

mercy of God towards man, which this way are become ſuch a ſpectacle as neither 

men nor angels can behold without a kind of heavenly aſtoniſhment, we may here- 

by perceive there is cauſe ſufficient why divine nature ſhould aſſume humane, that 

ſo © God might be in Chriſt reconciling to himſelf the world. And if ſome cauſe ea Cor. 5, 
be likewiſe required, why rather to this end and purpoſe the Son, than either the 19. 

Father or the Holy Ghoſt ſhould be made man, could we which are born the chil- 

dren of wrath, be adopted the Sons of God, through grace, any other than the 

natural Son of God being mediator between God and us? It 4 became therefore him, à Heb. 3. 10. 
by whom all things are, to be the way of ſalvation to all, that the inſtitution and 
reſtitution of the world might be both wrought by one hand. The world's falva- 

tion was Without the incarnation of the Son of God a thing impoſlible ; not ſim- 

ply impoſlible, but impoſſible, it being preſuppoſed, that the will of God was no 

otherwiſe to have it ſaved, than by the death of his own Son. Wherefore taking 

to himſelf our fleſh, and by his incarnation making it his own fleſh; he had now 

of his own, although from us, what to offer unto God for us. And as Chriſt took 

manhood, that by it he might be capable of death, whereunto he humbled himſelf; 

ſo becauſe manhood is the proper ſubje& of compaſſion and fecling pity, which 

maketh the ſcepter of Chriſt's regency even in the kingdom of Heaven be amiable, 

he which without our nature could not on earth ſuffer for the ſins of the world, doth 

now allo by means thereof, both make interceſſion to God for ſinners, and exerciſe Heb. 4 15. 
dominion oycr all men with a true, a natural, and a ſenſible touch of mercy. 


4 


41. x 
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The wiſin- 52. It is not in man's ability either to expreſs perfectly, or conceive the mannet 
8 how this was brought to paſs. But the ſtrength of our faith is tried by thoſe things 
hath made wherein our wits and capacities are not ſtrong. How beit, becauſe this divine myſtery 
of jp 7800 is more true than plain, divers, having framed the ſame to their own conceits and 
asc man are fancies, are found in their expoſitions thereof more plain than true: In ſo much, 
united in one that by the ſpace of five hundred years after Chriſt, the church was almoſt troubled 
2 with nothing elſe, ſaving only with care and travel to preſerve this article from the 
An. Don. 32 5. ſiniſter conſtruction of hereticks. Whoſe firſt miſts when the light of the Nicene 
| Council had difpelled, it was not long ere Macedonius transferred unto God's moſt 
holy ſpirit the ſame blaſphemy wherewith Arius had already diſhonoured his co- 
5 eternally begotten Son; not long ere Apollinarius began to pare away from Chriſt's 
Mee 33 Au- humanity. In refutation of which impieties, when the fathers of the church, Atha- 
cage i naſius, Baſil, and the two Gregories, had by their painful travels, ſufficiently clear. 

41 4. ed the truth; no leſs for the deity of the Holy Ghoſt, than for the compleat huma- 

ien vos i. nity of Chriſt; there followed hereupon a final concluſion, whereby thoſe contro- 

Noe. verſies, as alſo the reſt which Paulus Samoſatenus, Savellins, Photinns, Alius, 

lo e- Eunomius, together with the whole ſwarm of peſtilent Demi-Arians had from time 

_ Rs to time ſtirred up ſince the council of Nice, were both privately, firſt at Rome in a 

Sud, | FINES EATS f a 

ſmaller ſynod, and then at Conſtantinople, in a general famous aſſembly, brought to 

An. Dom. 381. 4 peaceable and quiet end; ſevenſcore biſhops and ten agreeing in that confeſſion, 

= which by them ſer down, remaineth at this preſent hour a part of our church- 

liturgy, a memorial of their fidelity and zeal, a ſoveraign preſervative of God's peo- 

ple from the venomous infection of hereſy. Thus in Chriſt the verity of God, and 

the compleat ſubſtance of man, were with full agreement eſtabliſhed throughout the 

| 9885 8 world, till ſuch time as the hereſy of Neſforius 

U Traci S uhνν wer” ide, Cyril, Epift. ad. Eulg· broached it ſelf, drviding Chriſt into two per- 

Our ENS 38 Evwory Ty AGYE TS di p35 dp, M vo ſons, the Son of Cod, and the Son of man, 
VToUIEs 5% Y Hærip ect. „E. 3 % dySgwrey Y. Joy Am- the one 4 perſon begotten of God before all 

** - Nr, Ne, 2 61 OP, . worlds, the other alſo 4 perſon born of the 
Tram, ts Both TY N Virgin Mary, and in ſpecial favour choſen to 
„ > be made entire to the Son of God above all 

men, ſo that whoſoever will honour God, muſt together honour Chriſt, with whoſe 

perſon God hath vouchſafed to join himſelf in ſo high a degree of gracious reſpect 

and favour. But that the ſelf-ſame perſon which verily is man, ſhould properly be 

God alſo, and that by reaſon not of two perſons linked in amity, but of two natures 

human and divine, conjoined in one and the ſame perſon , the God of glory may 

be ſaid as well to have ſuffered death, as to have raiſed the dead from their graves; the 

ſon of man as well to have made as to have redeemed the world, Neſtorius in no 

caſe would admit. That which deceived him was want of heed to the firſt begin- 

John 1. 14. ning of that admirable combination of God with man. The word ( faith St. John) 

was made fleſh, and dwelt in us. The evangeliſt uſeth the plural number, men for 

manhood, 8 for the nature whereof we conſiſt, even as the apoſtle denying the 

aſſumption of angelical nature, faith likewiſe in the plural number, he took not 

Heb. 2. 16. angels, but the ſecd of Abraham. It pleaſed not the word or wiſdom of God, to 
take to it ſelf ſome one perſon amongſt men, for then ſhould that one have been. 

advanced, which was aſſumed, and no more ; but wiſdom, to the end ſhe might ſave 

many, built her houſe of that nature which is common unto all, ſhe made not 7/25 

or that man her habitation, but dwelt zz us. The ſeeds of herbs and plants at the 

firſt, are not in act, but in poſſibility that which they afterwards grow to be. If 

the Son of God had taken to himſelf a man now made and already perfected, it 

would of neceſlity follow, that there are in Chriſt two perſons, the one aſſuming, 

and the other aſſumed ; whereas the Son of God did not aſſume a man's perſon into 

'Ha169G9 his own, but man's nature to his own perſon; and therefore took Semen, the ſeed 
eps . of Abraham, the very firſt original element of our nature, before it was come to 

Jede. Theed. have any perſonal human ſubſiſtence. The fleſh and the conjunction of the fleſh 
Dial. with God, began both at one inſtant ; his making and taking to himſelf our fleſh, . 
Arft. as but one act, ſo that in Chriſt there is no perſonal ſubſiſtence but one, and that 
from everlaſting. By taking only the nature of man, he ſtill continueth one perſon, 

and changeth but the manner of his ſubſiſting, which was before in the meer glory 

of the Son of God, and is now in the habit of our fleſh. For as much therefore as 

Chriſt hath no perſonal ſubſiſtence but one, whereby we acknowledge him to have 


been eternally the Son of God, we muſt of neceſſity apply to the perſon of the Som. 
EN + 0 


Bock V. Feettsiasricat POLITI Tot 


is the ſubje& which receiveth them, his nature that which maketh his per- 


or the Fl 25 'crucify the nature of man, becauſe theſe all are perſonal attributes; 
his perſon is 


„ 


Saviour Chrilt Was the ſubjeat 


„ d 


are diſtinct natures, did thereupon miſ-infer, that in Chriſt thoſe natures can by no 
conjunction make one perſon ; ſo Eutyches, of ſound belief as touching their true 
perſonal copulation, became unſound, by denying the difference which ſtill con- 
tinueth between the one and the other nature. We muft therefore keep warily a 
middle courſe, ſhunning both that diſtraction of perſons, wherein Neſtorius went 
awry ; and allo this latter confuſion of natures, which deceived Eutyches. Theſe h! 
natures, from the moment of their firſt combination, have been and are for ever in- r 
ſeparable. For even when his ſoul forſook the tabernacle of his body, his deity for- "= jo 
ſook neither body nor ſoul. If it had, then could we nat truly hold, either that *£2%%;#", 
the perſon of Chriſt was buried, or that the perſon of Chriſt did raiſe up himſelf — i 8 
from the dead. For the body ſeparated from the word, can in no true ſenſe be ee. Theo- 
termed the perſon of Chriſt; nor is it true to ſay, that the Son of God in raiſing up 8 
that body, did raiſe up himſelf, if the body were not both with him, and of him — 
even during the time it lay in the ſepulchre. The like is alſo to be ſaid of the font; 
otherwiſe we are plainly and inevitably Neftorzans. The very perſon of Chriſt there- 
fore for ever one and the ſelf- ſame, was only, touching the bodily ſubſtance, con- 
cluded within the grave, his ſoul only from thence ſevered; but by perſonal union ko hea 
his ws BY inſeparably joined with both. 5 dne with the 
53. e ſequel of which conjunction of natures in the perſon of Chriſt, is no e NN 
aboliſhment of natural properties appertaining to cither ſubſtance, no tranſition or — — 
tranſmigration thereof out of one ſubſtance into another: Finally, no ſuch mutual eth neither _ 
infuſion, as really cauſeth the ſame natural operations or ics to | r 
properties to be made com- of eſſential 


2 | mon proper ties to 
| either, 
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mon unto both ſubſtances ; but whatſoever is natural to deity, the ſame remaineth 
in Chriſt uncommunicated unto his manhood, and whatſoeyer natural to manhood, 
his deity thereof is uncapable. The true properties and operations of his deity are, 
to know thar which is not poſlible for created natures to comprehend ; to be ſimply 
the higheſt cauſe of all things, the well-ſpring of immortality and life; to have nei. 
ther end nor beginning of days; to be every where preſent, and incloſed no where; 
to be ſubject to no alteration nor paſlion ; to produce of it ſelf thoſe effects which 
cannot proceed but from infinite majeſty and power. The true properties and ope- 

rations of his manhood are ſuch as Jrenæus 
1 gt hy uns N nb is HAnppirns Irene reckoneth up, If Chriſt ( faith he ) had not 

e ; taken fleſh from the very earth, he would not 
have coveted thoſe earthly nouriſhments, wherewtith bodies which be taken from 
thence are fed. This was the nature which felt hunger after long faſting, was de. 
firous of reſt after travel, teſtified compaſſion and love by tears, groaned in heavineſs, 
and with extremity of grief even melted away it ſelf into bloody ſweats. To 

e | Chriſt we aſcribe both working of wonders, 

Chriſt did all theſe &1.3; omivs cue] vu Greg. Nazi- and ſuffering of pains; we uſe concerning him 


are. Orat, 2. de Eli. Tis de ramewis deut M e ler ſpeeches as well of humility, as of divine glo- 
Exc; bv FpaTY, W 5 A ty SroTgeTeis TW e G 017 | | | | 
Ab. Theod. Dial. 'Aavy ©» ry; but the one we apply unto that nature 


which he took of the Virgin Mary, the other 

to that which was in the beginning. We may not therefore imagine, that the pro- 

perties of the weaker nature have vaniſhed with the preſence of the more glorious, 

and have been therein ſwallowed up as in a gulf. We dare not in this point give ear 

* Grez. Ny. to them who over-boldly affirm, * That the nature which Chriſt took weak and fre- 
— Alen. ble from us, by being mingled with deity, became the ſame which deity is; that the 
aſſumption of our ſubſtance unto his, was like the blending of a drop of vinegar with 

the huge ocean, wherein although it continue ſtill, yet not with thoſ- „ 

which ſevered it hath ; becauſe ſit hence the inſtant of their conjunction, all diſtincti- 

on of the one from the other is extinct, and whatſoever we can now conceive of 

the Son of God, is nothing elſe but meer deity : Which words are ſo plain and di- 

rect for Eutyches, that I ſtand in doubt, they are not his whoſe name they carry. 

| Sure I am they are far from truth, and muſt of neceſlity give place to the better ad- 
. Trin. viſed ſentences of other men. He which in himſelf was appointed (ſaith Hilary) 
a mediator to ſave his church, and for performance of that myſtery of mediation be- 

teen God and man, is become God and man, doth now being but one, conſiſt of 

both thoſe natures united; neither hath he, through the union of both, incurred the 

damage or loſs of either ; leſt by being born a man, we ſhould think he hath given 

over to be God; or that, becauſe he continued God, therefore he cannot be man alſo; 

whereas the true belief which maketh a man happy, proclaimeth jointly God and 

.. Epife ad man, confeſſeth the word and fleſh together. Cyril more plainly, His two natures 
8 3 proprie- have knit themſelves the one. to the other, and are in that nearneſs as uncapable of 
late utriuſque confuſion as of diſtraction. Their coherence hath not taken away the difference be- 
eee / tuen them; fleſh is not become God, but doth ſtill continue fleſh, although it be now 
Majeſtate hu- Ihe fleſh of God. Tea, of each ſubſtance ( faith Leo) the properties are all pre- 
militar, a vir- ſerved and kept ſafe. Theſe two natures are as cauſes and original grounds of all 
men fra things which Chriſt hath done. Wherefore ſome things he doth as God, becauſe 
mortalitass his dcity alone is the well-ſpring from which they flow; ſome things as man, be- 
1 cauſe they iſſue from his meer human nature; ſome things jointly as both God and 
man, becauſe both natures concur as principles thereunto. For albeit the proper- 

ties of each nature do cleave only to that nature whereof they are properties; and 
therefore Chriſt cannot naturally be as God the ſame which he naturally is as man, 

yet both natures may very well concur unto one effect, and Chriſt in that reſpect be 

truly ſaid to work both as God and man, one and the ſelf ſame thing. Let us there- 

fore ſet it down for a rule or principle ſo neceſſary, as nothing more, to the plain 

deciding of all doubts and queſtions about the union of natures in Chriſt, that of 

both natures there is a co-operation often, an aſſociation always, but never any mu- 

» O34; a tual participation, whereby the properties of the one are infuſed into the other. 
5 ren 5 Which rule muſt ſerve for the better underſtanding of that which Damaſcene hath 


&'vnd cows | 
ara o ow; TH d mr in, dia Thy ths Vaogdows , Y F els &, aw Tay ſerena. Damaſe. de Orthod. Fid. 
I. 3. c. 4. Verum eft duarum in Chriſto naturarum alteram ſuas alter; proprietates impertire, enunciando videlicet, idque non in ahſtracto 
fed in concreto ſolum, divinas homini non humanitati, humanas non deitati ſed Deo tribui. Cujus hæc eſt ratio, quia, cum ſuppoſitum pra- 
dicationis ſit ejuſmodi, ut utramque naturam in ſe contineat, ſive ab una ſive ab altera denominetur, nihil refert. | 


touch- 
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things as be 
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oſs and circulary ſpeeches, wherein there are attributed to God ſuch 
long to manhood, and to man ſuch as properly concern the deity of 


Chriſt Jeſus, the cauſe whereof is the aſſociation of natures in one ſubject. A kind 


of mutual commutati 


ion there is, whereby theſe concrete names, God and man, when 


we ſpeak of Chriſt, do take interchangeably one anothers room; ſo that for truth of 


ſpeec 


h, it skilleth not whether we ſay, that the Son of God hath created the world, 


and the Son of man by his death hath ſaved it; or elſe, that the Son of man did cre- 


ate, 


and the Son of God die to fave the world. Howbeit, as oft as we attribute to 


God what the manhood of Chriſt claimeth, or to man what his deity hath right un- 


tO, 11 
the other nature, 
the apoſtle ſa 
Son of man, 


we underſtand by the name of God, and the name of man, neither the one nor 
but the whole perſon of Chriſt, in whom both natures are. When 
ith of the ZFews, that they crucified the Lord of Glory; and when the 

being on earth, affirmeth, that the Son of man was in heaven at the 


ſame inſtant; there is in theſe two ſpeeches that mutual circulation before-menti- 
oned. In the one, there is attributed to God, or the Lord of Glory, death, where- 1 Cor: 2. 8. 
of divine nature is not capable; in the other ubiquity unto man, which human na- 
ture admitteth not. Therefore by the Lord of Glory, we muſt needs underſtand the John 3. 13. 
whole perſon of Chriſt, who being Lord of Glory, was indeed crucified, but not in 
that nature for which he is termed the Lord of Glory. In like manner, by the Son 
of man, the whole perſon of Chriſt muſt neceſſarily be meant, who being man up- 
on earth, filled heaven with his glorious preſence, but not according to that nature 
for which the title of man is given him. Without this caution, the fathers, whoſe 
belief was ſincere, and their meaning moſt ſound, ſhall ſeem in their writings, one 


to deny what another conſtantly doth affirm. 


Theodoret diſputeth with great car- 


neſtneſs, that God cannot be ſaid to ſuffer. But he thereby meaneth Chriſt's divine 


nature againſt Apollinarius, which held even deity it ſelf paſſible. Qril on the Omrlu vi? 
other ſide againſt Neſtorius as much contendeth, that whoſoever will deny very God 


ram Tr G- 
ot Tov Se. 


to have ſuffered death, doth forſake the Faith. Which notwithſtanding to hold, Greg. Ny. de 


were herely, if the name of God in this aſſertion did not import, as it doth, the 


Sectator. 
Aol linar. E- 


perſon of Chriſt, who being verily God, ſuffered death, but in the fleſh, and not in piſt. ad Fav. 
that ſubſtance for which the name of God is given him. | * 


54. If then both natures do remain with their properties in Chriſt thus diſtinct, What Chriſt 


hath obtain- 


as hath been ſhewed, we are for our better underſtanding, what either nature re- ed according 
cciveth from other, to note, that Chriſt is by three degrees a receiver; firſt, in that to the fleſh, 


by the union 


he is the Son of God: Secondly, in that his human nature hath had the honour of 7} Me ma 
union with deity beſtowed upon it: Thirdly, in that by means thereof ſundry emi- with deity. 


nent graces have flowed as effects from 
deity into that nature which is coupled with 
it. On Chriſt therefore is beſtowed the gift 
of eternal generation, the gift of union, and 
the gift of unction. By the gift of eternal 
generation, Chriſt hath received of the Fa- 
ther one, and in number the ſelf. ſame ſub- 
ſtance, which the Father hath of himſelf un- 
received from any other. For every ® begin- 
ning is a father unto that which cometh of 
it, and every off-ſpring is a ſon unto that 
out of which it groweth. Secing therefore 
the Father alone is e originally that deity 
which Chriſt 4 originally is not (for Chriſt 
is God © by being of God; light f by iſ 
luing out of light;) it followeth hereup- 
on, that whatſocver Chriſt hath 8 com- 
mon unto him with his heavenly Father, 
the ſame of neceſſity muſt be given him, 
but naturally and h eternally given; not be- 
ſtowed by way of benevolence and favour, 
as the other gifts both are. And therefore 
' where the Fathers give it out for a rule, 
that whatſoever Chriſt is ſaid in ſcripture to 
have received, the ſame we ought to apply 
only to the manhood of Chriſt ; Their aſſer- 


- 


2 Nativitas Dei non potef non eam ex qua profecta eſt tenere na- 
turam. Neque nim aliud quam Deus ſubſiſtit, qui non aliunde 


quam ex Deo Deus ſubſiſtit. Hilar. de Trin. lib. 5. Cum fit 


gloria, ſempiternitate, virtute, regno, pote ſtate Hoc quod Pater eſt, 
omnia tamen hæc non ſine auctore 2 ater, ſed ex patre tanquam 
filius fine initio & equalis habet. Ruffin in Symb. Apoſt. cap. 9. 
Filium aliunde non deduco, ſed de ſubſtantia Patris omnem a patre 
conſecutum poteſtatem, Tertul. contra Prax. 

Pa Ephel. 1. 15, azoz meiay quicquid alter; quovis modo dat 
eſſe. 

Jam. I. 17. Pater Iaminum vis 2 x, Tru ual@- dvnovn. 
Pachym. in Dionyſ. de cel. Hierar. cap. 1. Pater ef principium 
totins divinitatis, quia ipſe a nullo eſt. Non enim habet de quo 
procedat, ſed ab eo & Filius eſt genitus & Spiritus ſanctus procedit. 
Aug. de Trinit. lib, 4. cap. 20. Hinc Chriſtus deitatis loco no- 
men ubique patris uſurpat, quia pater nimirum eſt ai & deb n 

4 Pater tota ſubſtantia eſt, filius vero derivatio totius & propa- 
gatio. 'Tertul. contra. Prax. 

© Quod enim Deus eſt, ex Deo eſt. Hilar. de Trin. lib. 5. 
Nibil niſi natum habet filius. Hilar. lib. 4. 

f 'Anmzv3acue gn. Heb. 1. 3. EH ße & dd ni o- 
dee ns, einmpiviic, & meV ya0 wa guts aids. Sap. 7. 
25, 26, | 
* Nihil in ſe diverſum ac diſſimile habent natus & generans. 
Hilar. de Synod. adverſ. Aria. In Trinitate alius atque alins, 
non aliud atque aliud. Vincent. Lyr. cap. 19. 

n Ubi author æiernus eſt, ibi & nativitatis eternitas eſt : Quia 
ficut nativitas ab autthore eſt, ita & ab æterno authore aterna nati- 
vita eſt. Hilar. de Trin. lib. 12. Sicut naturam preftat filio 
ſine initio Generatio: Ita Spiritui ſancto præſtat eſſentiam ſine ini- 
tio Proceſſio. Aug. de Trin. lib. 5. cap. 15. 

i Oo Avy er 1 e on tae 6 yds Y i loc du, d Thy 
d y IpwTOTITa ATE A&Y EH, ov The St n. Theod, fol. 42. & ex 
Greg. Naxlanx. Orat. 2. de Fol. ibid. 4 4. 
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ECcLESTLASTICAL POLI TV. Book V. 
tion is true of all things which Chriſt hath received by grace; but to that which he 
hath received of the Father by eternal nativity or birth, it reacheth not. Touching 
union of deity with manhood, it is by grace, becauſe there can be no greater grace 
ſhewed towards men, than that God ſhould vouchſafe to unite unto man's nature the 
John 3. 35. perſon of his only begotten Son. Becauſe the Father loveth the Son as man, he 
Pier . hath by uniting deity with manhood, given ail things into his hands. It hath 
John 5, pleaſed the Father, that in him dl fulneſs ſhould dwell, The name which he hath 
John 5. 20. above all names is given him. As the Father hath life in himſelf, the Son in him. 
Hic eſt verus fel hath life alſo by the gift of the Father. The gift whereby God hath made 
ere d Chriſt a fountain of life, is that conjunction of the nature of God with the nature 
John 4. 10. of man, in the perſon of Chriſt, which gift ( ſaith Chriſt to the woman of Fg. 
maria) if thou didſt know, and in that reſpecs underſtand who it is which ask 

eth water of thee, thou wouldeſt ask of him, that he might give thee living 

water. The union therefore of the fleſh with deity, is to that fleſh a gift of princi- 

pal grace and favour. For by virtue of this grace, man is really made God, a 

creature is exalted: above the dignity of all creatures, and hath all creatures elſe un- 

der it. This admirable union of God with man can inforce in that higher nature 

no altcration, becauſe unto God there is nothing more natural, than not to be ſb. 

E FE ject to any * change. Neither is it a thin 
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b Periculum ſtatus ſui deo nullum eſt. Tertul. de Car. Chr. 
Majeſtati Flii Dei corporea Nativitas nibil contulit, nibil abſtulit, 
Leo de Nativit. Ser. 8. Mives © lu a7” Ag Nds, 0:05 
Net, Y TW nuev wr dau m macaouedl wy d. Theophil. in 
Am tranſiſſe non eſt naturam perdidiſſe Dei. Hilar. de 

Tin. . 12. 


impoſlible, that the Word being made Fleſn, 
ſhould be that which it was not before, as 
touching the manner of ſubſiſtence, and yet 
continue in all qualities or properties of na- 
ture the ſame it was, becauſe the incarnation 
of the Son of God conſiſteth merely in the 
union of natures, which union doth add per- 
fection to the weaker, to the nobler b no alte- 


ration at all. If therefore it be demanded what the perſon of the Son of God hath 
attained by aſſuming manhood ; ſurely, the whole ſum of all is this, to be as we are, 
truly, really, and naturally man, by means whereof he is made capable of meaner 
offices than otherwiſe his perſon could have admitted; the only gain he thereby 
purchaſed for himſelf, was to be capable of loſs and detriment for the good of 
others. But may it rightly be ſaid concerning the incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt, 
that as our nature hath in no reſpe& changed his, ſo from his to ours as little 
alteration hath enſued? The very cauſe of his taking upon him our nature, was to 
change it, to better the quality, and to advance the condition thereof, although in 
no ſort to aboliſh the ſubſtance which he took; nor to infuſe into it the natural 
forces and properties of his deity. As therefore we have ſhewed, how the Son of 
God by his incarnation hath changed the manner of that perſonal ſubſiſtence 
which before was ſolitary, and is now in the aſſociation of fleſh, no alteration 
thereby accruing to the nature of God; ſo neither are the properties of man's na- 
ture in the perſon of Chriſt, by force and virtue of the ſame conjunction ſo much 
altered, as not to ſtay within thoſe limits which our ſubſtance is bordered withal ; 
nor the ſtate and quality of our ſubſtance ſo unaltered, but that there are in it 
many glorious effects proceeding from ſo near copulation with deity. God from 
us can receive nothing, we by him have obtained much. For albeit, the natural 
properties of deity be not communicable to man's nature, the ſupernatural gifts, 
graces, and effects thereof are. The honour which our fleſh hath by being the fleſh 
of the Son of God, is in many reſpets great. If we reſpe&t but that which is 
common unto us with him, the glory provided for him and his in the kingdom 
of heaven, his right and title thereunto, even in that he is man, differeth from 
other mens, becauſe he is that man of whom God is himſelf a part. We have right 
to the ſame inheritance with Chriſt ; but not the ſame right which he hath ; his be- 
ing ſuch as we cannot reach, and ours ſuch as he cannot ſtoop unto. Further- 
more, to be the way, the truth, and the life; to be the wiſdom, righteouſneſs, ſan- 
ctification, reſurretion; to be the peace of the whole world, the hope of the 
righteous, the heir of all things; to be that ſupream head whereunto all power, 
both in heaven and in earth is given; theſe are not honours common unto Chriſt 
with other men; they are titles above the dignity and worth of any which were 
but a meer man, yet true of Chriſt, eyen in that he is man ; but man with whom 
dcity is perſonally joined, and unto whom it hath added thoſe excellencies ww 
| make 
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make him more than worthy: thereof: Finally,” Sith God hath deified our natute, 
though not by turning it into himſelf, yet by making it his own inſeparable habi- 
tation, we cannot now conceive, how God 4 13 Eh. 
ſhould without man, either: exerciſe. _ Meri e &vgori Silas èxapyilas · Theod. 

ower, or receive the glory of divine praiſe. =» He & $125 rome TY Es 6 
For man is in b both an aſſociate of deity; @, ifs - Le oor & Dadiees cole Fae 
But to come to the grace of unction: Did the . ah en Fa EE 155 . Rar 
parts of our nature, the. ſoul and body of in mie minis df xd I iS las. Chryſe in Pſal. 41. 
Chriſt receive by the influence of deity where- . | 
with they were match d, no ability of operations, no virtue, or quality above 
nature? Surely, as the ſword: which is made fiery, doth not only cut by reaſon 
of the ſharpneſs which ſimply it hath, but alſo burn by means of that heat which 

it hath from fire ; ſo, there is no doubt but the deity of Chriſt hath enabled that 

nature which it took of man; to do more than man in this world hath power to 
comprehend ; for as much as (the. bare eſſential properties of deity excepted ) he 

hath imparted unto it all things, he hath repleniſhed it with all ſuch perfe- 
ions; as the ſame is any where apt to receive, at the leaft, according to the 
exigence of that ceconomy* or ſervice for. which it pleafed him in love and mer- 
cy to be made man, For as the parts, degrees, and offices of that myſtical admi- 
niſtration did require, which he voluntarily undertook, the beams of deity did in 
operation always accordingly either reſtrain or | 
cnlarge A _ hence we. may Wan lat 2 Abe bs rei ede d N cnvps dr x) Sm) - 
ſomewhat conjecture, how the powers of that ee e of TH ASPECTS TY runde 0 "Ge 
ſoul are illuminated, which: being ſo inward 8 S due N Theod, & Iren. Ib. 3. 
unto God, cannot chuſe but be privy unto all 3 | 5 
things which God worketh, and muſt therefore of neceſſity be endued with know - Matth. 2). 46. 
ledge ſo far forth * univerſal, though not with infinite knowledge peculiar to deity « Col. 2. 3. 
it ſelf. The ſoul of Chriſt that ſaw in this life the face of God, was here, through 
ſo viſible preſence of deity, filled with all manner d of graces and virtues in that un- 4 Ifa. 11. 2. 


the very bodily ſubſtance of man. Where alſo that muſt again be remembred which? Heb. 1. « 
we noted before, concerning the. degrees of the influence of deity proportionable * 2 Cor. 1. 
unto his own purpoſes, intents and counſels. For in this reſpect his body which ; fohn 
by natural condition was corruptible, wanted the gift of eyerlaſting immunity from Ti Sag 
death, paſſion and diſſolution, till God which gave it to be ſlain for ſin, had for 
righteouſneſs ſake reſtored it to life, with . certainty of endleſs continuance. Yea, in 
this reſpect the very glorified body of Chrift retained in it the h ſcars and marks of b John 20, 
former mortality. But ſhall we ſay, that in heaven his glorious body, by virtue of *7* | 
the ſame cauſe, hath now power to preſent it ſelf in all places, and to be every 
where at once preſent? We nothing doubt but God hath many ways, above the 
reach of our capacities, exalted that body which it hath pleaſed him to make his 
own, that body wherewith he hath ſaved the world, that body which hath been 
and is the root of eternal life ; the inſtrument wherewith deity worketh, the ſacri- 
fice which taketh away ſin, the price which hath ranſomed ſouls from death, the 
leader of the whole army of bodies that ſhall riſe again. For though it had a be- 

ginning from us, yet God hath given it vital efficacy, heaven hath endowed it with 
celeſtial power, that virtue it hath from above, in regard whereof all the angels of 
heaven adore it. Notwithſtanding a body ſtill it continueth, a body conſubſtantial Mer? Ad- 
with our bodies, a body of the ſame both nature and meaſure which it had on ©” e 
carth. To gather therefore into one ſum, all that hitherto hath been ſpoken touch- 33 we 
ing this point, there are but four things which concur to make compleat the whole Saas ne 
ſtate of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; his deity, his manhood, the conjunction of both __ 2 
and the diſtinction of the one from the other being joined in one. Four principal DO ue, 
hereſies there are, which have in thoſe things withſtood the truth. Arians, by Mey cnt 
bending themſelves againſt the deity of Chriſt ;- Apollinarians, by maiming and mi. ad aas 
interpreting that which belongeth to his human nature; Neſtorians, by renting 
Chriſt aſunder, and dividing him into two perſons; the followers of Eutyches, by 

confounding in his perſon thoſe natures which they ſhould diſtinguiſh. Againſt theſe 
there have been four moſt famous ancient general councils; the council of Nice, to 
define againſt Arians; againſt Apollinarians the council of Conflantinople; the coun- 
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cil of Epheſus againſt Neſtorians; againſt Eutychians the Chalcedon council. In 
four words, & AnOs, Alg, 4 xi g, d αãπð＋i·ο s, truly 7 Per fi ety, indiviſibly, di. 
ſtinctiy: The firſt apply to his being God; and the ſecond to his being man; the 
third to his being of both one; and the fourth to his ſtill continuing in that one 
both; we may fully, by way of abridgment, comprize whatſoever antiquity hath 

at large handled, either in declaration of chriſtian belief, or in refutation of the 
aforeſaid hereſies. Within the compaſs of which four heads, I may truly affirm, 
that all hereſies which touch but the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, ( whether they have riſen 
in theſe later days, or in any age heretofore, ) may be with great facility brought to 
confine themſelves. We conclude therefore, that to ſave the world it was of neceſ. 
ſity the Son of God ſhould be thus incarnate, and that God ſhould ſo be in Chriſt, 
as hath been declared. | 

Of the per- 55. Having thus far proceeded in ſpeech concerning the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, 

ſonal pre- his two natures, their conjunction, that which he either is or doth in reſpe& of 


ſence of «ry both, and that which the one receiveth from the other; ſith God in Chriſt is gene. 


Chriſt every 
where, and rally the medicine whereby we are every one particularly cured: In as much as 


in what ſenſe Chriſts incarnation and paſſion can be available to no man's good which is not made 
It may be : KP, 5 . : ; 

granted, he partaker of Chriſt, neither can we participate of him without his preſence ; we are 

is every briefly to conſider how Chriſt is preſent, to the end it may thereby better appear 

13 how we are made partakers of Chriſt, both otherwiſe, and in the ſacraments them. 

ing to the ſelves. All things are in ſuch ſort divided into finite and infinite, that no one ſub. 

Fleſh. ſtance, nature or quality, can be poſſibly capable of both. The world, and all 

things in the world are ſtinted ; all effects that proceed from them; all the powers 

and abilities whereby they work; whatſoever they do, whatſoever they may, and 

whatſocyer they are, is limited. Which limitation of each creature is both the per- 

fection and alſo the preſervation thereof. Meaſure is that which perfecteth all things, 

becauſe every thing is for ſome end; neither can that thing be available to any end 

which is not proportionable thereunto; and to proportion, as, well exceſſes as defects 

are oppoſite. Again, foraſmuch as nothing doth periſh, but only through exceſs or 

defect of that, the due proportioned meaſure whereof doth give perfection, it fol- 

loweth, that meaſure is likewiſe the preſervation of all things. Out of which pre- 

miſes we may conclude, not only that nothing created can poſſibly be unlimited, 

or can receive any ſuch accident, quality or property, as may really make it infinite 

(for then ſhould it ceaſe to be a creature) but alſo that every creatures limitation 

is according to his own kind; and therefore, as oft as we note in them any thing 

above their kind, it argueth that the ſame is not properly theirs, but groweth in 

them from a cauſe more powerful than they are. Such as the ſubſtance of each 

thing is, ſuch is alſo the preſence thereof. Impoſſible it is, that God ſhould with- 

Jet, 23. 24- draw his prefence from any thing, becauſe the very ſubſtance of God is infinite. He 

: filleth heaven and earth, although he take up no room in either, becauſe his ſub- 

| ſtance is immaterial, pure, and of us in this 

Ileo Deus ubique eſſe dicitur, quia nulli parti rerum abſens eſt; world ſo incomprehenſible, that albeit no part 

3 8 e. ater 3 ol us be cver abſent from him who is preſent 

ns etiam aller parti ejus totus pariter adeſt. Aug. whole unto every par ticular thing, yet his pre- 

Epiſt. 57. | ſence with us we no way diſcern further than 

only that God is preſent ; which partly by rea- 

ſon, and more perfectly by faith, we know to be firm and certain. Seeing therefore 

that preſence every where is the ſequel of an infinite and incomprehenſible ſubſtance 

(for what can be every where, but that which can no where be comprehended? ) to 

enquire whether Chriſt be every where, is to enquire of a natural property, a pro- 

petty that cleaveth to the deity of Chriſt. Which deity being common unto him 

with none but only the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, it followeth, that nothing of 

Chriſt which is limited, that nothing created, that neither the ſoul nor the body of 

Chriſt, and conſequently not Chriſt as man, or Chriſt according to his human na- 

ture, can poſſibly be every where preſent, becauſe thoſe phraſes of limitation and 

_ reſtraint do either point out the principal ſubject whereunto every ſuch attribute adhe- 

_ reth, or elſe they intimate the radical cauſe out of which it groweth. For example, when 

we ſay that Chriſt as man, or according to his human nature, ſuffered death ; we ſhew 

what nature was the proper ſubject of mortality: When we ſay, that as God, or accord- 

ing to his deity, he conquered death, we declare his deity to have been the cauſe by 

force and virtue whereof he raiſed himſelf from the grave. But neither is the man- 


hood of Chriſt that ſubject whereunto univerſal preſence agrecth, neither is it 3 
4 original 
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ein al hy force whereof his perſon is enabled to be every where preſent. Wherc- 
2 ys ellentially — with all things in that he is very God, but not 
preſent with all things as Man, becauſe Manhood and the parts thereof can nci- 
ther be the cauſe nor the true ſubje& of ſuch preſence. Notwithſtanding, ſomc- 
what more . plainly to ſhew a true immediate reaſon wherefore the Manhood of 
Chriſt can neither be every where preſent, nor cauſe the Perſon of Chriſt ſo 


to be; we acknowledge that of St. Augi- 


ted of God; and it doth not appear that any 


one creature hath power to be preſent with 'all 
Creatures. Whereupon nevertheleſs it will not follow, that Chriſt cannot therefore 


be-thus preſent becauſe he is himſelf a creature; for as much as only infinite preſence 
is that which cannot poſlibly ſtand with the eſſence or being of any creature; as for 
reſence with all things that are, ſith the whole race, maſs and body of them is finite, 
Chriſt by being a creature is not in that reſpec? excluded from poſlibility of preſence 
with them. That which excludeth him therefore, as Man, from ſo great largeneſs of 
preſence, is only his being Man, a creature of this particular kind, whereunto the 
God of Nature hath ſet thoſe bounds of reſtraint and limitation, beyond which to at- 
tribute unto it any thing more than a creature of that ſort can admit, were to give it 
another nature, to make it a creature of ſome other kind than in truth it is. Further- 
more, if Chriſt, in that he is man, be every where preſent, ſeeing this cometh not 
by the nature of manhood it ſelf, there is no other way how it ſhould grow, but ci- 
ther by the grace of union with deity, or by the grace of union received from 
deity. It hath been already ſufficiently proved, that by force of union the pro- 
perties of both natures arc imparted fo the Perſon only in whom they arc, and not 
what belongeth to the one nature really conveyed or tranſlated into the other; it 
hath been likewiſe proved, that natures united in Chriſt continue the very ſame 
which they are where they are not united. And concerning the grace of unction, 
wherein are contained the gifts and virtues which Chriſt as man hath above men, they 
make him really and habitually a man more excellent than we are, they take not 
from him the nature and ſubſtance that we haye, they cauſe not his ſoul nor body to 
be of another kind than ours is. Supernatural endowments are an adyanccment, 
they are no cxtinguiſhment of that nature whereto they are given. The ſubſtance of 
the body of Chriſt hath no preſence, neither can have, but only local. It was not 
therefore every where ſeen, nor did every where ſuffer death, every where it could 
not be entombed, it is not every where now, being exalted into heaven. There is no 
proof in the world ſtrong enough to enforce that Chriſt had a true body, but by the true 
and natural properties of his body. Amongſt which properties, definite or local pre- 


ad Eph. 2. 


ſence is chief. How is it true of Chriſt ( faith Tertullian) that he died, was buried, Terwl. de 
and roſe again, if Chriſt had not that very fleſh, the nature whereof is capable of Car. Chr. 


theſe things, fleſh mingled with blood, ſupported with bones, woven with ſecs, 
embroidered with veins ? If his majeſtical body have now any ſuch new property, 
by force whereof it may every where really even in ſubſtance preſent it ſelf, or 
may at once be in many places; then hath the majeſty of his eſtate extinguiſhed 


the verity of his nature. Make then no doubt or queſtion of it ( faith St. Au- Aug. Fpift, 
guſtin) out that the man Chriſt Feſus is now in that very place, from whence he * 


| ſhall come in the ſame form and ſubſtance of fleſh which he carried thither, and 
from which he hath not taken nature, but given thereunto immortality. Accord- 
ing to this form he ſpreadeth not out himſelf into all places: For it behoveth us 19 
1 2 heed , leſt while we go about to maintain the glorious Deity of him 
whic 


clude, we hold it in regard of the fore-alledged proofs, a moſt infallible truth, 
that Chriſt, as man, is not every where preſent. There are which think it as in- 
fallibly true, That Chriſt is every where preſent as man; which peradventure in ſome 
ſenſe may be well enough granted. His human' ſubſtance in it ſelf is naturally 
abſent from the Earth; his ſoul and body not on earth, but in heaven only : Yet 
becauſe this ſubſtance is inſeparably joined to that perſonal Word, which by his very di- 
vine eflence is preſent with all things; the nature which' cannot haye in it ſelf uniyer- 
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: : mf he uod ad verbum attinet, Creator eft ; quod ad hominem, crea- 
ſts 7% concerning Chriſt moſt truc, Fant dee 73 = Aug, Epiſt. 7. Deus Een eſt, & ſemper erat, 
is perſonally the word, he create ; fit creatura. Leo. de Nativ. Multi timore trepidant ne Chri- 


_ 1 7 lly man, he himſelf is crea- ſtum eſſe Creaturam dicers compeNantur ; nos proclamamus non 
in that he is naturally , X fe f eſſe periculum dicere, Chriſtum eſſe creaturam. Hier. in Epiſt. 


is man, we leave him not the true bodily ſubflance of a man. According to 
St. Auguſtin's opinion therefore, that majeſtical body which we make to be every 
where preſent, doth thereby ceaſe to have the ſubſtance of à true body. To con- 
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198 EccLESIASTICAL POLITY. Boak V. 
ſal preſence, hath it after @ ſort, by being no. where ſevered from that which every 
where is preſent, For in as much as that infinite word is not diviſible into parts; 
it could not in part, but muſt needs be wholly incarnate '; and conſequently whereſo. 
ever the word is, it hath with it manhood, elſe ſhould the word be in part; og 
ſomewhere God only and not man, which. is impoſſible. For the perſon of Chrig + 
is whole, perfect God and perfect man, whereſoever ; altho' the parts of his man- 

hood, being finite, and his deity infinite, we cannot ſay that the whole of Chrift is 
ſimply every where, as we may ſay that his deity is, and that his perſon is by force 
of deity. For, ſomewhat of the perſon of Chriſt is not every, where in that fort ; 
namely his manhood, the oxly conjunttion whereof with deity is extended as far as 
deity, the actual poſition reſtrained and tied to a certain place; yet preſence by Way 
of conjunction is in ſome ſort preſence, Again, as the manhood of Chriſt may af. 
ter a ſort be every where ſaid to be preſent, becauſe that perſon is every where 
reſent from whole divine ſubſtance manhood is no where ſevered ; ſo the ſame 
univerſality of preſence may likewiſe ſeem in another reſpect appliable thereunto, 
namely, by co-operation with deity, and that in all things. The light created of 
God in the beginning, did firſt by it ſelf illuminate the world; but after that the fan 
and moon were created, the world ſithence hath by them always enjoyed the ſame: 
And that dcity of Chriſt , which before our Lord's incarnation. wrought all things 
without man, doth now work nothing wherein the nature which it hath aflumeg 

Matth. 28. is either abſent from it or idle. Chriſt, as man, hath all power both in heaven 

Rom. 14-8. and carth given him. He hath as man, not as God only, ſupreme dominion over 

quick and dead; for ſo much his aſcenſion into heaven and his ſeſſion at the right 
hand of God do import. The Son of God which did firſt humble himſelf by taking 
our fleſh upon him, deſcended afterwards much lower, and became according to the 
fleſh obedient ſo far as to ſuffer death, even the death of the croſs for all men, 

Phil. 2. 9. becauſe ſuch was his Father's will, The former was an humiliation of deity, the 

— ?9- latter an humiliation of manhood; for which cauſe there followed upon the latter 

e Jen an exaltation of that which was humbled : For with power he created the world, 
but reſtored it by obedience. In which obedience, as according to his manhood he 
had glorified God on earth; ſo God hath glorified in heaven that nature which yield» 

cd him obedience; and hath given unto Chriſt, even in that he is man, - ſuch. ful- 

Luke 21. 27. neſs of power over the whole world, that he which before fulfilled in the ſtate of 

humility and patience whatſoever God did require, doth now reign in glory till the 

Ads 3. 21. time that all things be reſtored. He which came down from heaven, and deſcended 

Epheſ. 4 9. jnto the loweſt parts of the earth, is aſcended far above all heavens ; that ſitting at 

the right hand of God, he might from thence fill all things with the gracious and 
happy fruits of his ſaving preſence. Aſcenſion into heaven is a plain local tran- 
ſlation of Chriſt according to his manhood, from the lower to the higher parts of 
the world. Seſſion at the right hand of God is the actual exerciſe of that regency. 
and dominion whercin the manhood of Chriſt is joined, and matched with the deity: 
of the Son of God, Not that his manhood was before without the poſſeſſion of 
the ſame power, but becauſe the full uſe thereof was ſuſpended, till that humility: 
which had been before as a vail to hide and conceal majeſty, were laid aſide. Af. 

Epheſ. 1. 20. ter his riſing again from the dead, then did God ſet him at his right hand in hea- 

Vvenluy places, far above all principality, and power, and might, and domination, and 
every name that is named, not in this world only, but alſo in that which is to come; 
and hath put all things under his feet, and hath appointed him over all the head 
to the church, which is his body, the fulneſs of him that filleth all in all. 

10 $$ The ſcepter of which ſpiritual regiment over us in this preſent. world is at the 

3 5. length to be yielded up into the hands of the Father which gave it; that is to 

ſay, the uſe and exerciſe thereof ſhall ceaſe, there being no longer on earth any 
militant church to govern. This government therefore he exerciſeth both as God 
and as man; as God, by eſſential preſence with all things; as man, by co- opera- 
tion with that which eſſentially is preſent. Touching the manner how he work- 
eth as man in all things; the principal powers of the foul of man are the will 
and underſtanding, the one of which two in Chriſt aſſenteth unto all things, and 
from the other nothing which deity doth work is hid ; ſo that by knowledge and 
aſſent the ſoul of Chriſt is preſent with all things which the deity of Chriſt work- 
cth. And cven the body of Chriſt it ſelf, although the definite limitation there- 
of be moſt ſenſible, doth notwithſtanding admit in ſome ſort a kind of infinite and 


unlimited. preſence likewiſe. For his body being a part of that nature, which whole 
2 na- 
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| ntly joined unto deity j Whereſoever deity is, it followeth , that his 
bodily 2 Rach every where + preface of true conjunction with deity. And 
for as much as it is, by virtue of that conjunction; made the body of the Son of 
God; by whom alſo ir was'made a facrifiec for the fins of the whole world, this 15 
veth it a preſence of force and efficacy throughout all generations of men. Albeit 
therefore nothing be actually infinite in ſubflante but God only in that he is God]; ne- 
vertheleſs, as every number is infinite by poſſibility of addition, and every line by 
poſſibility of extenſion infinite; ſo there is no ſtint which can be ſet to the ya: 
jue or merit of the ſacrificed body of Chrift, it hath no meaſured certainty of li- 
mits, bounds of efficacy unto life it knoweth none but is alſo it ſelf infinite in 
poſſibility of application. Which things indifferently every way eonfidered , that 
gracious promiſe of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt concerning prefence with his 
to the very end of the world, I ſee no cauſe but that we may well and ſafely interpret 
he doth perform, both as God, by eſſential preſence of deity, and as man, in that or- 
der, ſenſe and meaning, which hath been ſhewed. . | 
NY eee. I — The union er mütual participation Which is betweer 
do hriſt. Participa- + Yr mutua cl ch 1s betwee 
2 ths latins ee Hob which Chef if and the church of Chet, in this preſene world | 
hath of us and we of him, in ſuch ſort that 5d | 5 15 2 
each poſſeſſeth other by Way of ſpecial inte- ation jr 8 L _ ' diviſion F yy 
reſt, property , and J e f or PN 5 . SE Auer is menu 
lainer explication whereot,, we may from that „ e e ee, eee ee iy eee carte » woe 
which bath been before ſufficiently proved, aſ- fol. — Pune e — 
ſume to our purpoſe theſe to principles, That | | 
every original cauſe imparteth it ſelf” unto thoſe things which come of it ; and what: 
ſoever taleth being from any other, the ſame is after a ſort in that which gi- 
veth it being. It followeth hereupon , that the Son of God being light of light 
muſt needs be alſo light in light. The perſons of the Godhead, by reaſon of the 
unity of their ſubſtance, do as neceſſarily remain one within another, as they are of 
neceſlity to be diſtinguiſhed one from another, becauſe two are the iſſue of one, and one 
the off-ſpring of the other two; only of three, one not growing out of any other. 
And ſith they all are but one God in number, one indiviſible eſſence or ſubſtance, 
their diſtinction cannot poſſibly admit ſeparation. For how ſhould that ſubſiſt ſos 
litarily by it ſelf, which hath no ſubſtance , but individually the very ſame whereby 
others ſubſiſt with it? ſeeing that the multiplication of ſubſtances in particular is 
neceſſarily required to make thoſe things ſubſiſt a-part, which have the ſelf fame ge 
neral nature, and the perſons of that Trinity are not three particular ſubſtances to 
whom one general nature is common, but three that ſubſiſt by one ſubſtance which 
it ſelf is particular ; yet they all three have it, and their ſeveral ways of having it 
are that which maketh their perſonal diſtinction. The Father therefore is in the 
Son, and the Son in him; they both in the Spirit, and the Spirit in both them, 
So that the Father's off-ipring, which is the Son, remaineth eternally in the Father; 
the Father eternally alſo in the Son, not ſevered or divided by reaſon of the ſole and 
fingle unity of their ſubſtance, The Son in the Father, as light in that light out of 
which it floweth without ſeparation ; the Father in the Son, as light in that light 
which it cauſeth and leaveth not. And becauſe in this reſpect his eternal Bein 
is of the Father, which etcrnal Being is his life, therefore he by the Father liveth. 
Again, ſith all things do accordingly love their off-ipring as themſelves are more 
or leſs contained in it, he which is thus the only begotten, muſt needs be in this 
degree the only beloved of the Father. He therefore which is in the Father by eter- 
nal derivation of being and life from him, muſt needs be in him through an eter- 
nal affection of love. His incartiation cauſeth him alſo as man to be now in the 
Father, and the Father to be in him. For in that he is man, he rcceiveth life 
from the Father as from the fountain of that ever-living Deity , which in the per- 
ſon of the Word hath combined it ſelf witk manhood, and doth thereunto impart 
ſuch life as to no other creature beſides him is communicated. In which conſidera- x ,j. 4. 24. 
tion likewiſe, the love of the Father towards him is more than it can be towards John 3:34.35 
any other; neither can any attain unto that perfection of love which he beareth to- 78 * * 
wards his heavenly Father. Wherefore God is not ſo in any, nor any ſo in God as zi. &1 Tas 
Chriſt ; whether we conſider him as the perſonal Word of God, or as the natural 
Son of man. All other things that are of God, have God in them, and he them in 
himſelf likewiſe. Yet becauſe their ſubſtance and his wholly differeth, their cohe- 
: rence 
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rence and communion either with him or amongſt themſelves, is in no ſort 
like unto that before- mention d. God hath his influence into the very eſſence of 
all things, without which influence of deity ſupporting them, their utter annihi. 
lation could not chuſe but follow. Of him all things have both received their 
firſt being, and their continuance to be that which they are. All things are there. 
fore partakers of God, they are his off. ſpring, his influence is in them, and the per. 

Wiſd. 7. 23. ſonal wiſdom of God is for that very cauſe ſaid to excel in nimbleneſs or agility, to 

r picrce into all intellectual, pure and ſubtil parts, to go through all, and to reach unto 

every thing which is. Otherwiſe, how can the ſame wiſdom be that which ſupport- 
eth, bearcth up, and ſuſtaineth all > Whatſoever God doth work , the hands of all 
three perſons are jointly and equally in it, according to the order of that connection 
whereby they each depend upon other. And therefore albeit in that reſpect the Fa- 
ther be firſt, the Son next, the Spirit laſt, and conſequently neareſt unto every effect 
which groweth from all three; nevertheleſs, they all being of one eſſence, are like- 
wiſe all of one efficacy. Dare any man, unleſs he be ignorant altogether how inſe- 
parable the perſons of the Trinity are, perſuade himſelf that every of them may 
have their ſole and ſeveral poſſeſſions, or that we being not partakers of all, can 
have fellowſhip with any one ? The Father as goodneſs, the Son as wiſdom, the Ho- 
John 14. 23. ly Ghoſt as power, do all concur in every particular, outwardly iſſuing from that one 
only glorious Deity which they all are. For that which moyeth God to work is 
goodneſs ; and that which ordereth his work is wiſdom ; and that which perfeReth his 
work is power. All things which God in their times and ſeaſons hath brought forth, 
were eternally and before all times in God; as a work unbegun is in the artificer 
which afterward bringeth it unto effect. Therefore whatſoever we do behold now 
in this preſent world, it was enwrapped within the bowels of divine mercy, written 
in the book of eternal wiſdom, and held in the hands of omnipotent Power, the 

442 15: 38, firſt foundations of the world being as yet unlaid. So that all things which God 

29. hath made are in that reſpect the off- ſpring of God, they are in him as effects in their 

John 1.4 higheſt cauſe ; he likewiſe actually is in them, the aſſiſtance and influence of his Dei- 

. ty is their life. Let hereunto ſaving efficacy be added, and it bringeth forth a ſpe- 

x John 3. 1. cial off-ſpring amongſt Men, containing them to whom God hath himſelf given 

the gracious and amiable name of ſons. We are by nature the ſons of Adam. When 

God created Adam, he created us ; and as many as are deſcended from Adam, have 

in themſelves the root out of which they ſpring. The ſons of God haye God's own 

natural Son as a ſecond Adam from heayen , whoſe race and progeny they are by 
ſpiritual and heavenly birth. God therefore loving eternally his Son, he muſt needs 
eternally in him have loved and preferred before all others, them which are ſpiri- 

tually ſithence deſcended and ſprung out of him. Theſe were in God as in their 

Ephef. 1. 3,4. Saviour, and not as in their Creator only. It was the purpoſe of his ſaving good- 

neſs, his ſaving wiſdom, and his ſaving power, which inclined it ſelf towards them. 
They which thus were in God eternally by their intended admiſſion to life, have by 
vocation or adoption God actually now in them, as the artificer is in the work which 
his hand doth preſently frame. Life, as all other gifts and benefits, groweth origi- 
nally from the Father, and cometh not to us but by the Son ; nor by the Son to 
any of us in particular, but through the Spirit. For this cauſe the Apoſtle wiſheth to 

1 John 5-21- the Church of Corinth, The grace of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, and the love of God, 

2 Cor. 13.13. and the fellowſhip of the Holy Ghoſt. Which three St. Peter comprehendeth in 

 2Pet1.4. one, the participation of divine nature. We are therefore in God through Chriſt . 

eternally, according to that intent and purpoſe whereby we were choſen to be made 

his in this preſent world , before the world it ſelf was made: We are in God, 
through the knowledge which is had of us, and the love which is born towards us 
from everlaſting. But in God we actually are no longer than only from the time of 
our actual adoption into the body of his true church, into the fellowſhip of his 
children. For his church he knoweth and loveth; ſo that they which are in the 
cburch, are thereby known to be in him. Our being in Chriſt by eternal fore-know- 
ledge faveth us not without our actual and real adoption into the fellowſhip of his 

Col. 2. 10. ſaints in this preſent world. For in him we actually are by our actual incorporation 

into that ſociety which hath him for their head ; and doth make together with him 

one body, (he and they in that reſpect having one name) for which cauſe by vir- 
tue of this myſtical conjunction, we are of him, and in him, even as tho' our very 


Epheſ. 5.30. fleſh and bones ſhould be made continuate with his. We are in Chriſt, . he 
| 5 = now- 


1 Cor. 15. 47. 


1 Cor. 12. 12. 
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eth and loveth us, even as parts of himſelf. No man actually is in him, but 
wk in a hom be atually is. Pet he which: hath nor the Son' of God, hath not J John .J. 
bife - 1 am the vine, and ye are the branches: He which abideth in me, and I in john 15.5, C. 
him , the ſame bringeth forth much fruit; but the branch ſevered from the vine | 
withercth, We are therefore adopted ſons of God to eternal life by participation e 
of the only begotten Son of God, whoſe life is tlie well-ſpring and cauſe of ours. 8 f 
It is too cold an interpretation whereby ſome Men expound our being in Chriſt | 

to import nothing elſe, but only that the ſelf ſame nature which maketh us | 

to be Men, is in him, and maketh him man as we are. For what man in the 

world is there, which hath not ſo far forth communion with Jeſus Chriſt ? 

It is not this that can ſuſtain the weight of ſuch ſentences as ſpeak of the 

myſtery of our coherence with Jeſus Chriſt. The church is in Chriſt, as Eu John 14. 20, 
was in Adam. Yea, by grace we are every of us in Chriſt and in his church, & 15-4: 

as. by nature we were in thoſe our firſt parents. God made Eve of the Rib 
of Adam; and his church he frameth out of the very fleſh, the very wounded 
and bleeding fide of the Son ef man. His body crucified and his, blood ſhed for 
the life of the world, are the true elements of that heavenly Being, which ma- 
keth us ſuch as himſelf is of whom we come. For which cauſe the words of 
Adam may be fitly words of Chriſt concerning his church, fleſh of my fleſb, and 

bone of my bones; a true nature extract out of my own body. So that in 

him, even according to his manhood, we, according ro our heavenly being, arc 

as branches in that root out of which they grow. To all things he is life, 3 

and to men light, 46 the Son of God; to the church, both life and light eternal, & 6, 3). 

by being made the Son of man for us, and by being in us a Saviour, whether we 

reſpect him as God or as Man. Adam is in us as an original cauſe of nature, and 

of that corruption of nature which cauſeth death; Chriſt as the cauſe original of 
reſtoration to life. The perſon of Adam is not in us, but his nature, and the cor- Heb: 5. 9. 
ruption of his nature deriveth into all men by propagation ; Chriſt having Adam's 

nature, as we have, but incorrupt , deriveth not nature but incorruption , and that 
immediately from his own perſon, into all that belong unto him. As therefore we 

are really partakers of the body of fin and death received from Adam; ſo except we 

be truly partakers of Chrift, and as really poſſeſſed of his ſpirit, all we ſpeak of eter- 1 Cor. 15.45, 
nal life is but a dream. That which quickneth us is the ſpirit of the ſecond Adam, 

and his fleſh that wherewith he quickneth. That which in him made our nature un- 

corrupt, was the union of his deity with our nature. And in that reſpect the ſen- 

tence of death and condemnation , which only taketh hold upon ſinful fleſh, could 

no way poſlibly extend unto him. This cauſed his voluntary death for others to 

prevail with God, and to have the force of an expiatory ſacrifice. The blood of 

Chriſt, as the apoſtle witneſleth , doth therefore take away fin, becauſe through the Reb. 9. 14. 
eternal Spirit he offered himſelf unto God without ſpot. That which ſanctified our 

nature in Chriſt, that which made it a ſacrifice available to take away ſin, is the ſame 

which quickneth it, raiſed it out of the grave after death, and exalted it unto glo- 

ry. Seeing therefore that Chriſt is in us as a quickning ſpirit , the firſt degree of 
communion with Chriſt muſt needs conſiſt in the participation of his Spirit, which 

Cyprian in that reſpect well termeth Germaniſſimam Societatem, the higheſt and tru- Cypr. de Cz - 
eſt ſocicty that can be between man and him, which is both God and man in one. E Pom. cap. 
Theſe things St. Cyril duly conſidering, reproveth their ſpeeches which taught that cyrit.in 
only the deity of Chriſt is the vine whereupon we by faith do depend as branches, Joan. lib. 10, 
and that neither his fleſh nor our bodies are compriſed in this reſemblance. For doth“ P. 13. 

any man doubt, but that even from the fleſh of Chriſt our very bodies do reccive 

that life which ſhall make them glorious at the latter day ; and for which they arc 

already accountcd parts of his bleſſed body? Our corruptible bodies could never live 

the life they ſhall live, were it not that here they are joined with his body which is 
incorruptible, and that his is in ours as a cauſe of immortality, a cauſe by removing 

through the death and merit of his own fleſh that which hindered the life of ours. 

Chriſt is therefore, both as God and as man, that true vine whereof we both ſpi- 

ritually and corporally are branches. The 8 125 a 8 

mixture of his bodily ſubſtance with ours a oftra 2 pe t ius 2 wh o nec — cet perſonas aur M. 
is A thing hich-the ancient farnerg r AI eee 1 onſociat & conſœderat voluntates, Cypr. 
claim. Yet the mixture of his fich with 1 2 3 in * eee ef e non = 
Ours they b ſpeak of, tO ſignify What Our = r er, Hæreſ. I. 7 ſanguine alitur ? Iren. li 
very bodies, through myſtical conjunction, 
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1 Cor. 15.48. 
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* Unde confiderandum eft non ſolum Moe ſeu conformitate affe- 
fionum, Chriſtum in nobis eſſe , verum etiam participatione Natu- 
rali ( id eft reali & vera :) quemadmodum ft quis ig ne liquefattam 
ceram alii ceræ ſimiliter liquefactæ ita miſcuerit, ut unum quid ex 
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8 receive from that vital efficacy which we know 
to be in his ; and from bodily mixtures they 


borrow divers ſimilitudes, rather to declare the 
truth, than the manner of ® coherence between 


utriſgue factum videatur; fic communicatione Corporis & Sangui> his ſacred, and the ſanctified bodies of fa: 
nis Chriſti ipſe in nobis eft, & nos in iþſo, Cyril. in Joan. lib. Tus mn 5 b. 80 Chriſtind n WII 4 
f 2 


10. cap. 13. 


a Eph. I. 23. 
Eccleſia com- 
plementum 
ejus qui implet 
omnia in om- 
nibus. To 
TANPOUA TY 
md.y|2 ey mot 
FANREMEN te 
bd Aug, Ep. 
37. 


Gal. 2. 20. 
Iſai. 53. 5. 
Epheſ. 1. 7. 


Rom. 8. 9. 
Gal. 4. 6. 


1 John z. 9. 
Epheſ. 1. 14. 
Rom. 8. 23. 


1 Cor. 12. 27. 
Epheſ. 4. 15. 
Rom. 12. 5 


Epheſ. 4. 25. 


| when Chriſt ſanctified his own fleſh, giving as 
God, and taking as man the Holy Ghoſt, he did not this for himſelf only, but for 
our fakes, that the grace of ſanctification and life which was firſt received in him, 
might paſs from him to his whole race, as malediction came from Adam unto all 
mankind. Howbeit, becauſe the work of his ſpirit to thoſe effects is in us prevented 
by fin and death, poſſeſſing us before; it is of neceſſity, that as well our preſent 
ſanctification unto newnels of life, as the future reſtoration of our bodies, ſhould 
preſuppoſe a participation of the grace, efficacy, merit, or virtue of his body and 
blood; without which foundation firſt laid, there is no place for thoſe other operations 
of the ſpirit of Chriſt to enſue. So that Chriſt imparteth plainly himſelf by degrees. 
It pleaſeth him in mercy to account himſelf incompleat and maimed b without us. 
But moſt aſſured we are, that we all receive of his fulneſs, becauſe he is in us as a 
moving and working cauſe ; from which many bleſſed effects are really found to en- 
ſue, and that in ſundry both kinds and degrees, all tending to eternal happineſs. It 
muſt be confeſs'd, that of Chriſt working as a creator and a governor of the world 
by providence all are partakers ; not all partakers of that grace whereby he inhabi- 
teth whom he ſaveth. Again, as he dwelleth not by grace in all, fo neither doth he 
equally work in all them in whom he dwelleth. hence is it (faith St. Auguſlin) 
that ſome be holier than others are, but becauſe God doth dwell in ſome more plenti. 


fully than in others ? And becauſe the divine ſubſtance of Chriſt is equally in all, 


his human ſubſtance equally diſtant from all ; it appeareth that the participation of 
Chriſt, wherein there are many degrees and differences, muſt needs conſiſt in ſuch ef. 
fects, as being derived from both natures of Chriſt really into us, are made our own; 
and we by having them in us, are truly ſaid to have him from whom they come; Chriſt 
alſo more or leſs, to inhabit and impart himſelf, as the graces are fewer or more, 
greater or ſmaller, which really flow into us from Chriſt. Chriſt is whole with the 
whole church, and whole with every part of the church, as touching his perſon, which 
can no way divide it ſelf, or be poſſeſs d by degrees and portions. But the participa- 
tion of Chriſt importeth, beſides the preſence of Chriſt's perſon, and beſides the my- 
ſtical copulation thereof with the parts and members of his whole church, a true aQu- 
al influence of grace whereby the life which we live according to godlineſs is his; 
and from him we receive thoſe perfections wherein our eternal happineſs conſiſteth. 
Thus we participate Chriſt, partly by impntation; as when thoſe things which he did 
and ſuffered for us are imputed unto us for righteouſneſs : Partly by habitual and real 
infuſion, as when grace is inwardly beſtowed while we are on earth, and afterwards 
more fully both our ſouls and bodies made like unto his in Glory. The firſt thing of 
his ſo infuſed into our hearts in this life is the Spirit of Chriſt ; whereupon, becauſe 
the reſt of what kind ſoeyer, do all both neceſlarily depend and infallibly alſo enſue ; 
therefore the apoſtles term it, ſometime the ſeed of God, ſometime the pledge of our 
heavenly inheritance, ſometime the handſel or carneſt of that which is to come. From 
whence it is, that they which belong to the myſtical body of our Saviour Chriſt, 
and be in number as the ſtars of heaven, divided ſucceſſively, by reaſon of their mor- 
tal condition, into may generations, are notwithſtanding coupled every one to Chriſt 
their head, and all unto every particular perſon amongſt themſelyes, in as much as 
the ſame ſpirit which anointed the bleſſed Soul of our Saviour Chriſt, doth ſo for- 
malize, unite and actuate his whole race, as if both he and they were ſo many 
limbs compacted into one body, by being quickned all with one and the ſame ſoul. 
That wherein we are partakers of Jeſus Chriſt by imputation, agreeth equally unto all 
that have it. For it conſiſteth in ſuch acts and deeds of his, as could not have longer 
continuance than while they were in doing, nor at that very time belong unto any 
other, but to him from whom they come; and therefore how men, either then, or 


before, or ſithence, ſhould be made partakers of them, there can be no way imagi- 


ned, but only by imputation. Again, a deed muſt either not be impured to any, but 
reſt altogether in him whoſe it is; or if at all it be imputed, they which have it by 
imputation, muſt have it ſuch as it is, whole. So that degrees being neither in the 


perſonal preſence of Chriſt, nor in the participation of thoſe effects which are ours by 
Im- 
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imputation only; it reſteth that we wholly apply them to the participation of 


_— e; although, even in this kind alſo, the firſt beginning of life, 
S firſt fruits of Chriſt's ſpirit, be without latitude. For we have 
hereby only the being of the ſons of God, in which number how far ſoever one 
may ſeem to excel another, yet touching this that all are ſons, they are all equals, 
ſome haply better ſons than the reſt are, but none any more a ſon than another. 


Thus therefore we ſee, how the Father is in the Son, and the Son in the Father; 


how they both are in all things, and all things in them; what communion Chriſt 
hath with his church, how his church, and every member thereof is in him by ori- 
ginal derivation, and he perſonally in them, by way of myſtical aſlociation, 
wrought through the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, which they that are his receive from 
him, and together with the ſame, what benefit ſoever the vital force of his body and 


blood may yield ; yea, by ſteps and degrees they reccive the compleat meaſure of 


all ſuch divine grace as doth ſanRify and fave throughout, till the day of their final 
exaltation; to a ſtate of fellowſhip in glory with him, whoſe partakers they are now 
in thoſe things that tend to glory. As for any mixture of the ſubſtance of his 


fleſh with ours, the participation which we have of Chriſt includeth no ſuch kind 


of groſs ſurmiſe. ENS 
57. It greatly offendeth that ſome, when they labour to ſhew the uſe of the holy 
ſacraments, aſſign unto them no end, but only to teach the mind by other ſenſes, 


careleſs regard of ſo heavenly myſteries may follow, we ſee in part by ſome experi- 
ence had of thoſe men with whom that opinion is moſt ſtrong. For where the 
word of God may be heard, which teacheth with much more expedition and more 
full explication any thing we have to learn, if all the benefit we reap by ſacra- 
ments be inſtruction, they which at all times have opportunity of uſing the better 
mean to that purpoſe, will ſurely hold the worſe in leſs eſtimation. And unto in- 
fants, which are not capable of inſtruction, who would not think it a meer ſuper- 
fluity that any ſacrament is adminiſtred, if to adminiſter the ſacraments be but to 
teach receivers what God doth for them? There is of ſacraments therefore, un- 
doubtedly, ſome other more excellent and heavenly uſe. Sacraments, by reaſon of 
their mix'd nature, are more diverſly interpreted and diſputed of than any other 
parts of religion beſides; for that in ſo great ſtore of properties belonging to the 
ſelf-ſame thing, as every man's wit hath taken hold of ſome eſpecial conſideration 
above the reſt, ſo they have accordingly ſeemed one to croſs another, as touching 


The neceſſi- 
ty of Sacra- 
2 6 ments unto 
that which the word doth teach by hearing. Whereupon, how eaſily neglect and the partici- 
pation o 


Chriſt. 


their ſeveral opinions about the neceſſity of ſacraments; whereas in truth their dif- 


agreement is not great. For, let reſpe& be had to the duty which every commu- 
nicant doth undertake, and we may well determine concerning the uſe of ſacra- 


ments, that they ſerve as bonds of obedience to God, ſtrict obligations to the mu- 


tual exerciſe of chriſtian charity, provocations to godlineſs, preſervations from ſin, 
memorials of the principal benefits of Chriſt; reſpect the time of their inſtitution, 
and it thereby appeareth, that God hath annexed them for ever unto the new te- 
ſtament, as other rites were before with the old; regard the weakneſs which is in 
us, and they are warrants for the more ſecurity of our belief; compare the recei- 
vers of them with ſuch as receive them not, and ſacraments are marks of diſtin- 
ction to ſeparate God's own from ſtrangers; ſo that in all theſe reſpects, they are 
found to be moſt neceſſary. But their chiefeſt force and virtue conſiſteth not here- 
in, ſo much as in that they are heavenly ceremonies which God hath ſanctified and 
ordained to be adminiſtred in his church: Firſt, As marks whereby to know when 
God doth impart the vital or ſaving grace of Chriſt unto all that are capable there- 
of; and ſecondly, as means conditional, which God requireth in them unto whom 
he imparteth Grace. For ſith God in himſelf is inviſible, and cannot by us be diſ- 
cerned working, therefore when it ſeemeth good in the eyes of his heavenly wil- 
dom, that men for ſome ſpecial intent and purpoſe ſhould take notice of his glo- 
rious preſence, he giveth them ſome plain and ſenſible token whereby to know 


what they cannot ſee. For Moſes to ſee God and live, was impoſſible; yet Moſes Exod. 3. 2. 
by fire knew where the glory of God extraordinarily was preſent. The angel by Ichu 5: 4. 


whom God endued the waters of the pool called Betheſda, with ſupernatural vir- 
tue to heal, was not ſeen of any; yet the time of the angels preſence known by the 


troubled motions of the waters themſelves. The apoſtles by fiery tongues, which ag: 2. 3. 


they ſaw, were admoniſhed when the Spirit, which they could not behold, was upon 
them, In like manner it is with us. Chriſt and his holy Spirit, with all their 
| Dd 2 bleſſed 
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bleſſed effects, though entring into the ſoul of man, we are not able to apprehend 
or expreſs how, do notwithſtanding give notice of the times when they uſe to make 
their acceſs, becauſe it pleaſeth Almighty God to communicate by ſenſible means, 
thoſe bleſſings which are incomprehenſible. Seeing therefore that grace is a conſe. 
quent of ſacraments, a thing which accompanieth them as their end, a benefit whick 
they have received from God himſelf, the author of ſacraments, and not from any 
other natural or ſupernatural quality in them; it may be hereby both underſtood, 


that ſacraments are neceſſary, and that the manner of their neceſlity to life ſuper- 


natural, is not in all reſpects as food unto natural Life, becauſe they contain in 
themſelves no vital force or efficacy; they are not phyſical, but moral inſtruments 
of ſalvation, duties of ſervice and worſhip; which unleſs we perform as the author 
of grace requireth, they are unprofitable. For, all receive not the grace of God, 
which receive the ſacraments of his grace. Neither is it ordinarily his will, to be- 
ſtow the grace of ſacraments on any, but by the ſacraments; which grace alſo, they 
that receive by ſacraments or with ſacraments, receive it from him, and not from 
them. For of ſacraments, the very ſame is true, which Salomons wiſdom obſerveth 

| in the brazen ſerpent, ; He that turned towards 


2 Wiſ. 16. 17. Spiritus Sanfti munus eft gratiam implere it, was not healed by the thing he ſaw, but by 


myſterii, Ambr. in Luc. cap. 3. Sanffificatis e. pp, O ſaviour of all. This is therefore the ne- 


mentis effectum non propria ipſorum natura præbet, ſed virtus di- R 
vina potentius #7 mg TK de Chriſm. | ceſlity of ſacraments. That ſaving grace which 
| 3 


„ Chriſt originally is, or hath for the general good 
of his whole church, by ſacraments he ſeverally deriveth into every member thereof. 


| Sacraments ſerve as the inſtruments of God, to that end and purpoſe : Moral inſtru- 


ments, the uſe whereof is in our own hands, the effect in his; for the uſe, we 
have his expreſs commandment; for the effect, his conditional promiſe : So that 
without our obedience to the one, there is of the other no apparent aſſurance ; as 
contrariwiſe, where the ſigns and ſacraments of his grace are not either through 
contempt unreceived, or received with contempt, we are not to dqubt, but that 
they really give what they promiſe, and are what they ſignify. For we take not 
baptiſm nor the cuchariſt for bare reſemblances or memorials of things abſent, 
neither for naked ſigns and teſtimonies aſſuring us of grace received before, but 
(as they are indeed and in verity) for means effectual, whereby God, when we take 

the ſacraments, delivereth into our hands that 
grace available unto eternal life, which grace 


» Dum homini bonum inviſibile redditur, foris ei ejuſdem ſigni- 
Ffcatio per ſpecies viſebiles adhibetur, ut foris excitetur & intus re- 
paretur. In ipſa vaſis ſpecie virtus exprimitur medicine. Hugo de 
Sacram. lib. 1. cap. 3. Si ergo vaſa ſunt ſpiritualis gratie ſa- 
cramenta, non ex fu ſanant, quia vaſa egrotum non curant, ſed 
medicina. Idem, lib. 1. cap. 4+ | 


the ſacraments ® repreſent or ſignify. There 
have grown in the doctrine concerning ſacra- 


ments, many dithculties for want of diſtinct 
. explication, what kind or degree of grace doth 


belong unto each ſacrament. For by this it 
hath come to pals, that the true immediate cauſe why baptiſm and why the ſupper 
of our Lord is neceſſary, few do rightly and diſtinctly conſider. It cannot be deni- 
ed but ſundry the ſame effects and benefits which grow unto men by the one ſa- 
crament, may rightly be attributed unto the other. Yet then doth baptiſm challenge 
to it ſelf but the inchoation of thoſe graces, the conſummation whereof dependeth 
on myſteries enſuing. We receive Chriſt Jeſus in baptiſm once, as the firſt begin- 
ner; in the euchariſt often, as being by continual degrees the finiſher of our life. 
By baptiſm therefore we reccive Chriſt Jeſus, and from him that ſaving grace which 
is proper unto baptiſm ; by the other ſacrament we receive him alſo; imparting 
therein himſelf and that grace which the euchariſt properly beſtoweth. So that each 
ſacrament having both that which is general or common, and that alſo which is pe- 
culiar unto it ſelf, we may hereby gather, that the participation of Chriſt, which pro- 
perly belongeth to any one ſacrament, is not otherwiſe to be obtained, but by the 


ſacrament whereunto it is proper. 5 
| 58. Now even as the ſoul doth organize 


The ſubſtance of baptiſm ; the rites or ſolemnities there- the body, and give unto every member there 


unto belonging, and that the ſubſtance thereof being kept, my, | : 
ether things in baptiſm may give place to neceſſity. of that ſubſtance, quantity, and ſhape, which 


| nature ſeeth moſt expedient ; ſo the inward 
Grace of ſacraments may teach what ſerveth beſt for their outward form ; a thing in 
no part of chriſtian religion, much leſs here to be neglected. Grace intended by ſa- 
craments, was a cauſe of the choice, and is a reaſon of the fitneſs of the elements 


themſelves. Furthermore, ſecing that the grace which here we receive, doth no 


way depend upon the natural force of that which we preſently bchold, it was of 
| neceſſity, 
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ſacrament, we * uſe for the moſt part under the 
name of their ſubſtance, not only to compriſe 
that whereof they, outwardly and ſenſibly con- 
ſiſt, but alſo the ſecret grace which they ſig- 
nify and exhibit. This is the reaſon where- 
fore commonly in b definitions, whether they 
be framed larger to augment , Or ſtricter to 
abridge the number of ſacraments , We find 
grace expreſly mentioned as their true eſſential 


form, elements as the matter whereunto that 


h adjoin it ſelf. But if that be ſepa- 
very 0 is ſecret, and that conſidered alone 
which is ſeen, as of neceſſity it muſt in all 
thoſe ſpeeches that make diſtinction of ſacra- 
ments from ſacramental grace, the name of a 


that words of expreſs declaration taken from the very mouth of our Lord 
hf mould be added unto viſible elements, that the one might infallibly reach 
what the other do moſt aſſuredly bring to paſs. In writing and [peaking of the bleſſed 


4 


2 Euchariſtia duabus ex rebus conſtat, terrena 3? cœieſti. Iren. 
Adverſ. Hæreſ. lib. 4. cap. 34. Arcanarum rerum ſymbola non 


nudis ſignis, ſed ſignis ſimul & rebus conſtant , Helvet, Confeſ. 

b Sacramentum of cum ves geſta viſibilis longe aliud inviſibile 
intus operatur, Iſid. Etym. lib. 1. Sacramentum eft per quod ſub 
tegumento rerum wiſibilium divina virtus ſalutem ſecretius opera- 


tur, Greg. Mag. Sacramentum eſt ſignum ſignificans efficaciter 


effectum Dei gratuitum , Occa, Sent. 4. d. 1. Sacramentum pro- 
prie non eft ſignum cujuſlibet rei ſacræ, ſed tantum rei ſacræ ſancti- 
ficantis homines, Tho, 12. q. 101. 4. & q. 102. 5. Sacramen- 
tum eſt ſignum paſſionis Chriſti gratiæ E? glorie. ſhes eſt comme» 
moratio prateriti , demonſtratio preſentis , & prognoſticon futuri, 
Tho. 3. q. 60. 3. ' Sacramenta ſunt ſigna & ſymbola viſbilia 


rerum internarum & inviſibilium , per que , ſeu per media, Deus 
virtute Spiritus Sancti in nobis agit, Conf. Belg. Art. 33. Item, 


Bohem. Conf. cap. 11. 


ſacrament in ſuch ſpeeches can imply no more than what the out ward ſubſtance 
thereof doth comprehend. And to make compleat the outward ſubſtance of a ſa- 
crament, there is required an out ward form, which form ſacramental elements receive 
from ſacramental words. Hereupon it groweth, that © many times there are three © Sacramen- 


things ſaid to make up the ſubſtance of a ſacrament; namely, the grace which is verbo, Genis, 


ta conſtant 


thereby offered, the element which ſhadoweth or ſignifieth grace, and the word which & rebus ſig- 
expreſſeth what is done by the element. So that whether we conſider the outward nificatis. 


Confeſ. Hel- 


by it ſelf, or both the outward and inward ſubſtance of any ſacraments, there are in wer. Pops. c. 
the one reſpect but two eſſential parts, and in the other but three that concur to give 10. 
ſacraments their full being. Furthermore, becauſe definitions are to expreſs but the 

moſt immediate and neareſt parts of nature, whereas other principles farther off, al- 

tho not ſpecified in defining, are notwithſtanding in nature implied and preſuppoſed, 

we muſt note, that in as much as ſacraments are actions religious and myſtical, which 
nature they have not unleſs they proceed from a ſcrious meaning ; and what every 

man's private mind is, as we cannot know, ſo neither are we bound to examine 
Therefore always in theſe cafes the known intent of the church generally doth 


ſuffice ; and where the contrary is not 


d manifeſt, we may preſume that he which 


- outwardly doth the work, hath inwardly the 
purpoſe of the church of God. Concerning 
all other orders, rites, prayers , leſſons, ſer- 
mons, actions, and their circumſtances what- 


: Si aliquid Miniſtri agere intendant, puta ſacris illudere my - 
ſeeriis, vel aliud quod Eccleſiæ non conſentiat , nihil agitur : ſine 


fide enim ſpiritualis poteſtas exerceri quidem Poteſt, ſine Eccleſiæ in- 


tentione non poteſt. Lancel. Inſt, Jur. Can. lib. 2. Tit. 3. 5. 
Hoc tamen. £. Fa 


ſoever, they are to the outward ſubſtance of baptiſm but things acceſſory, which the 
wiſdom of the church of Chriſt is to order according to the exigence of that which 
is principal. Again, conſidering that ſuch ordinances have been made to adorn the 


| ſacrament, not the ſacrament to depend up- 
on them; ſeeing alſo, that they are not of the 
ſubſtance of baptiſm, and that baptiſm is far 


more neceſlary than any ſuch incident rite or 


ſolemnity ordained for the better adminiſtration 
thereof; f if the caſe be ſuch as permitteth 


1 Acceſſorium non regulat Principle fed ab eo regulatur. 42. 
De Regul. Jur. in Sext. lib. 3. ff. quod juſſu. | 


f Etſs nibil facile mutandum eſt ex ſolennibas , tamen ubi æqui- 
tas evidens poſcit , ſubveniendum eſt, Lib. 1 83. de Reg. 
Jur « 8 5 Ex | . 7 3* 3-3 J 


not baptiſm to have the decent complements of baptiſm, better it were to enjoy 
the body without his furniture, than to wait for this till the opportunity of that 
for which we deſire it be loſt. Which premiſes ſtanding , it ſeemeth to have been 
no abſurd collection, that in caſes of neceſſity , which will not ſuffer delay till 
baptiſm be adminiſtred with uſual ſolemnities, (to ſpeak the leaſt ) it may be tole- 
rably given without them, rather than any man without it ſhould be ſuffered to 


depart this life. 


59. They which deny that any ſuch caſe of neceſlity can fall, in regard where- The grounds 
of the church ſhould tolerate baptiſm without the decent rites and ſolemnities there- in ſeripture 


whereupon a 


unto belonging, pretend that ſuch tolerations have riſen from a falſe interpretation neceſſity of 
which cgrtain men have made of the ſcripture, grounding a neceſſity of external outward ba- 


2 


o 


iſm hath 
en built. 


0 bap- 


$06 


J. C. 1. 1. p 143. Private baptiſm firſt roſe upon a falſe 
interpretation of the place of St. Fohn Ch. 3. 5. Unleſs a 
man be born again of water, and of the ſpirit, &c, where 
certain do interpret the word water, for the material and 


elemental water, when as our Saviour Chriſt raketh water 


there by a borrowed ſpeech , for the Spirit of God, the 
effect whereof it ſhadoweth out. For even as in another 
lace, Mat. 3. 11. By fire and the ſpirit, he meaneth nothing 
but the Spirit of God, which purgeth and purifieth as the 
fire doth : So in this place, by water and the ſpirit, he 
meaneth nothing elſe but the Spirit of God, which clean- 
ſeth the filth of Sin, and cooleth the boiling heat of an 
unquiet Conſcience; as water waſheth the thing which is 
foul, and quencheth the heat of the fire, | 
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baptiſm upon the words of our Saviour 
Chriſt: Unleſs a man be born again of wa- 


ter and of the ſpirit , he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. For by water and 
the Spirit, we are in that place to under- 
ſtand (as they imagine) no more than if the 
ſpirit alone had been mentioned, and water not 
ſpoken of. Which they think is plain, becauſe 
elſewhere it is not improbable that the Holy 
Ghoſt and fire do but ſignify the Holy Ghoſt in 
operation reſembling fire. Whereupon they 
conclude, that ſeeing fire in one place may be, 


therefore water in another place is but a metaphor ; Spirit, the interpretation thereof; 
and ſo the words do only mean, That unleſ a man be born again of the ſpirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven, I hold for a moſt intallible rule in expo- 
ſitions of ſacred ſcripture, that where a literal conſtruction will ſtand, the fartheſt 
from the letter is commonly the worſt. There is nothing more dangerous than this 
licentious and deluding art, which changeth the meaning of words, as Alchimy 
doth or would do the ſubſtance of metals, maketh of any thing what it liſteth, and 


bringeth in the end all truth to nothing. 


Or howſoeyer ſuch voluntary exerciſe of 


weit might be born with otherwiſe ; yet in places which uſually ſerve, as this doth 
concerning regeneration by water and the Holy Ghoſt, to be alledged for grounds and 
principles, leſs is permitted. To hide the general conſent of antiquity, agreeing in 

the literal interpretation, they cunningly affirm, that certain have taken thoſe words 

as meant of material water, when they know that of all the ancients there is not 

one to be named that ever did otherwiſe either expound or alledge the place, than 

« Minime ſunt às implying external baptiſm, Shall that which hath always * received this and no 


mutanda, 


other conſtruction, be now diſguiſed with the toy of novelty ? Muſt we needs at the 


que interpreta- only ſhew of a critical conceit, without any more deliberation, utterly condemn 


tionem certam ; 
ſemper habue- them of error, 


runt. 
1. tit. 2. lib. 


23. 


which will not admit that fire in the words of 50hn is quenched with 
D. lib. the name of the Holy Ghoſt ; or, with the name of the Spirit, water dried up in 
the words of Chriſt? When the letter of the law hath two things plainly 
and expreſly ſpecified, water and the ſpirit ; water as a duty required on our parts, 


the ſpirit as a gift which God beſtoweth ; there is danger in preſuming ſo to inter- 
pret it, as if the clauſe which concerneth our ſelves were more than needeth. We 
may by ſuch rare Expoſitions attain perhaps in the end to be thought witty , but 


d Ads 1.3. With ill advice. 


Finally, if at the time when that baptiſm which was meant by 


Fobn baptized ohn came to be really and truly performed by Chriſt himſelf, we find the apo- 


with water, 
but you ſhall 
within few 
days be bapti- 
2ed with the 
Holy Ghoſt. 
Acts * 


ſtles that had been, as we are, before baptized, new baptized with the Holy 
Ghoſt ; and in this their later baptiſm as well a © viſible deſcent of fire, as a ſe- 
cret miraculous infuſion of the Spirit; if on us he accompliſh likewiſe the hea- 
venly work of our new birth, not with the ſpirit alone , but with water thereunto 
adjoined ; ſith the faithfulleſt expounders of his words are his own deeds, let 


that which his hand hath manifeſtly wrought, declare what his ſpeech did doubt- 


Fully utter. 


What kind of neceſſity in outward baptiſm hath been 
gathered by the words of our Saviour Chriſt ; and what the 
true neceflty thereof indeed is. | | 


T. C. I. 1. p. 143. Secondly, This error (of private 
baptiſm) came by a falſe and unneceſſary concluſion drawn 
from that place. For although the ſcripture ſhould ſay, 
that none can be ſaved, but thoſe which have the Spirit of 
God, and are baptized with material and elemental water ; 
yer it ought to be underftood of thoſe which can conveni- 
ently and orderly be brought to baptiſm ; as the ſcripture, 
ſaying, That whoſo doth not believe the goſpel, is condemn- 
ed already , Foh. 3. 18. meaneth this ſentence of thoſe 


which can hear the goſpel, and have diſcretion to under- 


ſtand it when they hear it; and cannot here ſhut under this 
condemnation, either thoſe that be born deaf and ſo re- 
main, or little infants, or natural fools that have not wit to 
conceive what is preached. 
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CMD, i Srenvlat Neceſſarium id dicitur, ſine quo ut con- 


cauſa fieri non poteſt ut vivatur : Et ea ſine quibus fieri nequit ut 
bonum aut ſit aut fat; vel malum aliquod amoveatur, aut non 
adſit. Ariſt. Metaph. 5. cap. 5. e Joh. 3. 3. 


60. To this they add, that as we err by fol- 
lowing a wrong conſtruction of the place be- 
fore alledged; ſo our ſecond overſight is, that 
we hereupon infer a neceſſity over rigo- 
rous and extreme. The true neceſlity of ba- 
ptiſm, a few propoſitions conſidered will ſoon 
decide. All things which either are known 
d cauſes or ſet means, whereby any great good 
is uſually procured, or men delivered from 
grievous evil, the ſame we muſt needs con- 
feſs neceſſary. And if regeneration were not 
in this very ſenſe a thing neceſſary to eternal 
life, would Chriſt himſelf have taught Nzco- 


domus, that to ſee the kingdom of God. is 


e impoſſible, ſaving only for thoſe men which 
are born from above? His words following in 
the next ſentence are a proof ſufficient , that 


to our regeneration his ſpirit is no leſs 
+ ne- 
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z neceſſary, than regeneration it ſelf neceſſary unto life. Thirdly, unleſs as the ſpi- * Verſe 3. 
rit is a neceſſary inward cauſe, ſo water Were a neceſſary outward mean to our rege- 
neration, what conſtruction ſhould we give unto thoſe words wherein, we are ſaid to 
be new born; and that 25 d even of water? Why are we taught, that * with e . 
water God doth purify and cleanſe his church? Wherefore do the apoſtles of Chriſt 05 | 
term baptiſm © a bath of regeneration ? What purpoſe had they in giving men advice 
to receive outward baptiſm, and in perſuading them, it did avail d to remiſſion of 1 
fins > If outward baptiſm were a cauſe in it ſelf poſſeſſed of that power, either natu- ; 5 E 4 
ral or ſupernatural, without the preſent operation whereof no ſuch effect could poſ- Fideles ſalu- 
ſibly grow ; it muſt then follow, that ſeeing effects do never prevent the neceſſary e pe F 
cauſes out of which they ſpring, no man could eyer receive grace before bap- GE 
tiſm: Which being apparently both known, and alſo confeſs d to be other wiſe in amp in ii, 
many particulars, although in the reſt we make not baptiſm a cauſe of grace; yet Ns tho a 
the grace which is given them with their c baptiſm, doth fo far forth depend on the zun quod per 
very outward ſacrament , that God will have it embraced, not only as a ſign or % RE. 
token what we receive, but alſo as an inſtrument or mean whereby we receive pcs . 
grace, becauſe baptiſm is a ſacrament which God hath inſtituted in his church, to the cap. 3. 
end that they which receive the ſame might | | | LE 
thereby be f incorporated into Chriſt ; and fo : ONO a pay „ Chriſtumque lein, non idem fit poſt 
through his moſt precious merit obtain, as well ne 1 bogs aca ag Wc corpus e fit caro 
that ſaving grace of imputation which taketh «Caro abluitur ut anima emaculerur, Tert, de Carn. Reſur. 
away 8 all former guiltineſs, as alſo that h in- Homo per aquam Baptiſimi licet a foris idem eſſe videatur, intus 
fuſed divine virtue of the Holy Ghoſt which 


tamen alter efficitur ; cum peccato natus, ſine peccato renaſiitur; 
giveth to the powers of the ſoul their firſt 


prioribus perit , ſuccedentibus proficit ; deterioribus exuitur , in me- 
liora innovatur , perſona tingitur , & natura mutatur. Euſ\ eb. 
diſpofition towards future newneſs of life, Emil: de Epiphan, 'Homil. 3, Teo7lu gien gar 44s 6 
There are that elevate too much the ordinary 
and immediate means of life, relying wholly 
upon the bare conceit of that eternal election, 
which notwithſtanding includeth a ſubordina- 
tion of means, without which we are not 
actually brought to enjoy what God ſecretly 
did intend ; and therefore to build upon God's 
election, if we keep not our ſelves to the 
ways which he hath appointed for men to 


Aly &, 7 c owualG, F ou baniirud)®, F UE Av 
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Greg. Homil. de Sanct. Bapt. . 

n Unde genitalis auxilio ſuperioris evi labe deterſa in expiatum 
pettus ac purum deſuper ſe lumen infundit. Cypr. Epiſt, ad Do- 
nat. Ou wiroy o% mAduor dwuagnudt ot para F apioty 
. % + , N wmyyeruerav Tino d;ahfv, Y 7% - 
Fomus DIETS YO dy ανν N digung tu ,, Y d N mide 
per] df, F urreriav A- Theod. Epito. Divin. 
Dogmat. Baptixari, eſt purgari a ſordibus peccatorum, & 
donari varia Dei gratia ad vitam novam & innocentem, Confetl, 
Helvet, cap. 20. | | 


walk in, is but a ſelf-deceiving vanitß. When | 
the apoſtle ſaw men called to the participation of Jeſus Chriſt, after the goſpel of 
God embraced, and the ſacrament of life received, he feareth not i then to put them i Eph. 1. i. 
in the number of ele& ſaints ; he & then accounteth them delivered from death and 1 
8 : ? 5 f pot» 3+ 6h 

clean purged from all ſin. Till then, notwithſtanding their pre-ordination unto life, 
which none could know of ſaving God; what were they in the Apoſtles own | ac- ! Eph. 2. 3, 
count, but children of wrath, as well as others, plain aliens, altogether without !? 
hope, ſtrangers, utterly without God in this preſent world ? So that by ſacraments, 
and other ſenſible tokens of grace, we may boldly gather, that he whoſe mercy 
vouchſafeth now to beſtow the means, hath alſo long ſithence intended us that 
whereunto they lead. But let us never think it ſafe to preſume of our own laſt 
end by bare conjectural collections of his firſt intent and purpoſe, the means failing 
that ſhould come between. Predeſtination bringeth not to life without the grace of 
external ® yocation, wherein our baptiſm is implied. For as we are not naturally 
men without birth, ſo neither are we chriſtian men in the eye of the church of 
God but by new birth; nor according to the manifeſt ordinary courſe of divine 
diſpenſation new born, but by that baptiſm which both declareth and maketh us 
chriſtians. In which reſpect, we juſtly hold it to be the door of our actual en- 
trance into God's houſe, the firſt apparent | | 
n beginning of life, a ſeal perhaps to the 
o grace of election before received; but to 
our ſanctification here, a ſtep that hath not 
any before it. There were of the old Halen. baptiſm; which is only the ſeal of the grace of Ged before 
zmian hereticks ſome which had knowledge received, CART EIS OE 
in ſuch admiration, that to it they aſcribed all, | | 
and ſo deſpiſed the facraments of Chriſt, pretending that as ignorance had made us 
ſubject to all miſery, ſo the full redemption of the inyard man, and the work 

; : of 


m Rom. $.30, 


n *Ap or Cons To H nah · Baſil, de Spir. Sand. cap. 
10. ö 
o T. C. I. 3. p. 134. He which is not a chriſtian before 
he come to receive baptiſm, cannot be made a chriſtian b 
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| | FT: olf dur reſtoration muſt needs belong unto 

2 Iren. contra Hæreſ. I. Is C, 18. 1 5 2 knowledge only. They draw very near un- 
Ex Cole#: 0441 im ie dee Sen . to this error who fixing wholly their minds on 
e. * lade fl s of Terr do? Bapclt the known neceſſity of faith, b imagine that 
oY an rg, ot Green poſt , non percipit ſacramen- nothing but faith is neceſſary for the attain- 
HET TE | | ment of all grace. Vet is it a. branch of be- 
lief, that ſacraments are in their place no leſs required than belief it ſelf; For when 

our Lord and Saviour promiſeth eternal life, is it any otherwiſe than as he promi- 

ſed reſtitution of health unto Naaman the Syrian, namely, with this condition, 

©2 Kings 3. Waſb, and be clean? or as to them which were ſtung of ſerpents, health by 
15 4 bcholding the brazen ſcrpent ? If Chriſt himſelf which giveth ſalvation, do e re- 


d Num. 21.88. 2 : | K i 
Mark 16.16. quire baptiſm; it is not for us that look for ſalvation to ſound and examine him, 


| whether unbaptized men may be ſaved ; bur 

f Inſlitutio Sacramentorum quantum ad Deum Authorem, diſ- ſer iouſly to f do that which is r cquir ed, and 

2 ; „ ee 2 religiqufly to fear the danger which may grow 

ſed in poteſtate E non eſt ſine ft M Hu- by the RIS thereof. Had Chriſt only decla- | 
go. de Sacra. lib. 1. cap. 5. | red his will to have all men baptized, and 

not acquainted us with any cauſe why bap- 

tiſm is neceſſary, our ignorance in the reaſon of that he enjoyneth, might perhaps 

have hindred ſomewhat the forwardneſs of our obedience thereunto : Whereas now 

being taught that baptiſm is neceſſary to take away ſin, how have we the fear of 

God in our hearts, if care of delivering men's fouls from ſin do not move us to 

| 85 uſe all means for their baptiſm ? 8 Pelagius 

. Pelagius aſſerere arrepta impietate preſumit non propter vitam, which denied utterly the guilt of Original 
ſed propter regnum Cælorum Baptiſmum paruvulis conferendum. ſin, and in that reſpect the nec eſſi ty of bap- 


Euſeb. Emiſſ. Hom. 5. de paſch, ; , f il OH 
a tiſm, did notwithſtanding both baptize infants, 


and acknowledge their baptiſm neceſſary for entrance into the kingdom of God. 
Now the law of Chriſt, which in theſe conſiderations maketh baptiſm neceſſary, 
muſt be conſtrued and underſtood according to rules of h natural equity. Which 
Pliny „rules, if they themſelves did not follow in expounding the law of God, would they 
— feb never be able to prove, that i the ſcripture ſaying, Mhoſo believerh not the goſpel of 
quo volentas Chriſt, is condemned already, meaneth this ſentence of thoſe which can hear the go- 
carum I ſpel, and have diſcretion when they hear, to underſtand it; neither ought it to be 
Benign. D.de applied unto infants, deaf men and fools. That which teacheth them thus to in- 
3 de terpret the law of Chriſt, is natural equity. And ( becauſe equity ſo teacheth) it 
C. 0 | : . ; : . —_— 
i T. C. lib, x, is on all parts gladly confeſs d, that there may be in divers caſes life by vertue of in- 
p. 143- Ward baptiſm, even where outward is not found. So that if any queſtion be made, 
it is but about the bounds and limits of this poſſibility. For example, ro think that 
a man whoſe baptiſm the crown of martyrdom preventeth, doth loſe in that caſe 
the happineſs which ſo many thouſands enjoy, that only have had the grace to be- 
lieve, and not the honour to ſcal the teſtimony thereof with death, were almoſt 
Bern. Epif. barbarous. Again, when k ſome certain opinionative men in St. Bernard's time be- 
2 Hugo gan privately to hold that, becauſe our Lord hath ſaid, unleſs a man be born again 
— F water, therefore life, without either actual baptiſm or martyrdom inſtead of bap- 
tiſm, cannot poſſibly be obtained at the hands of God ; Bernard conſidering, that 
the ſame equity which had moved them to think the neceſſity of baptiſm no bar 
againſt the happy eſtate of unbaptized martyrs, is as forcible for the warrant of their 
ſalvation, in whom, although there be not the ſufferings of holy martyrs, there arc 
the virtues which ſanctified thoſe ſufferings, and made them precious in God's fight, 
profeſſed himſelf an enemy to that ſeverity and ſtrictneſs which admitteth no excep- 
tion but of martyrs only. For, faith he, if a man deſirous of baptiſm be ſuddcnly 
cut off by death, in whom there wanted neither ſound faith, devout hope, nor 
ſincere charity (God be merciful unto me, and pardon me if I err) but verily of 
ſuch a ones ſalvation, in whom there is no other defect beſides his faultleſs lack of 
baptiſm, deſpair I cannot, nor induce my mind to think his faith void, his hope con- 
founded, and his charity faln to nothing, only becauſe he hath not that which not 
contempt but impoſlibility withholdeth. Tell me, I beſeech you, ( faith Ambroſe) 
what there is in any of us more than to will, and to ſeek for our own good. 7. hy 
ſervant Valentinian, O Lord, did both. (For Valentinian the emperor died be- 
fore his purpoſe to receive baptiſm could take effect.) And is it poſſible, that he 
which had purpoſely thy 2 given him to deſire grace, ſhould not receive thy 
grace which that ſpirit did defire ? Doth it move you that the outward accnſto; * 
| 55 I OS. 0- 
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ties. were not done? As though converts that ſuffer martyrdom before baps 
10%, tid thereby 127 their right to the crown of eternal glory in the kingdom = 
heaven. If the blood of martyrs in that caſe be their baptiſm , ſurely his religious 
deſire of baptiſm ſlandeth him in the ſame ſtead. It hath been therefore conſtantly 


held as well touching other believers, as * mar- So Bat IL DV Yor | 

Bel : | ; nem pro Dei gloria Injuriam ſemel di- 

tyrs, that bapt iſm, Ne M by W 0 tavi * in Martyrium, th; vides impleſſe, y — ergs 

ſupplied by deſire. of baptiſm , bc | meriti eſt ſemel friſſe ſententiam, atque ideo, ut dixi, ratio prin- 

equity this opinion doth beſt ſtand. Touching yo on 1 5 2 * 1 Soc ee 
| : : - it tam 4 que it pati. 0 . 4 

infants which die unbaptized, ſith they neither . . fi. Joleph. 11 mper 


he ſacrament itſelf, nor any ſenſe or 2 
, ee. the judgment of many hath gone hard againſt them. But yet ſees 
ing grace is not abſolutely tied unto ſacraments ; and beſides, ſuch is the lenity of 
God, that unto things altogether impoſſible he bindeth no man; but where we 
cannot do what is enjoined us, accepteth our will to do inſtead of the deed it ſelf; 
Again, for as much as there is in their chriſtian parents, and in the church of God, a 
preſumed deſire, that the ſacrament of baptiſm might be given them; yea, a pur- 
oſe alſo that it ſhall be given; remorſe of equity hath moved divers of the 
b ſchool-divines in theſe conſiderations, ingenuouſly to grant, that God, all merci- b Gerſ. Ser, 
ful to ſuch as are not in themſelves able to deſire baptiſm, imputeth the ſecret deſire, e 
that others have in their behalf, and accepteth the ſame as theirs, rather than caſteth Cœetan. in . 
away their ſouls for that which no man is able to help. And of the will of God to 2%. 9. 68. 
impart his grace unto infants without baptiſm in that caſe, the very circumſtance of = ; 0 
their natural birth may ſerve as a juſt argument; whereupon it is not to be miſliked, Senten. d. 4.4. 2. 
that men in charitable preſumption do gather a great likelihood of their ſalvation, 3 
to whom the benefit of chriſtian parentage being given, the reſt that ſhould follow a f. Ex. 
is prevented by ſome ſuch caſualty, as man hath himſelf no power to avoid. For, . Neapel. in 
we are plainly taught of God, © that the ſeed of faithful parentage is holy from the 1 
very birth, Which albeit we may not ſo underſtand, as if the children of belie- Baprif. ; 
ving parents were without ſin ; or grace from baptized parents derived by ptopaga- © Cor. 3. 144 
tion; or God, by covenant and promiſe, tied to ſave any in mere regard of their parents | 
belief : Yet ſceing that to all profeſſors of the name of Chriſt, this pre-eminence a- 
bove infidels is freely given; the fruit of their bodies bringeth into the world with 
it a preſent intereſt and right to thoſe means wherewith the ordinance of Chriſt is 
that his church ſhall be ſanQified, it is not to be thought that he which, as it 
were, from heaven hath nominated and deſigned them unto holineſs by ſpe- 
cial privilege of their very birth, will himſelf deprive them of regeneration and in- 
ward grace, only becauſe neceſlity depriveth them of outward ſacraments. In which 
caſe, it were the part of charity to hope, and to make men rather partial than cruel 
judges, if we had not thoſe fair appearances which here we have. Wherefore a ne- 
ceſſity there is of receiving, and a neceſſity of adminiſtring the ſacrament of bap- 
tiſm ; the one peradventure not ſo abſolute as ſome have thought, but out of all 
peradventure the other more ſtrait and narrow than that the church, which is by 
office a mother unto ſuch as crave at her hands the ſacred myſtery of their new 
birth, ſhould repel them, and ſee them die unſatisfied of theſe their ghoſtly de- 
ſires, rather than give them their ſouls 9 rights with omiſſion of thoſe things which 47: 0. J 3. 
ſerve but only for the more convenient and orderly adminiſtration thereof. For 9. 218. It is 
as on the one ſide we grant, that thoſe ſentences of holy ſcripture which make ſacra- 9 
ments moſt neceſſary to eternal life, are no prejudice to their ſalvation that want there be any 
them by ſome inevitable neceſſity and without any fault of their own; ſo it ought, noe wag 
in reaſon, to be likewiſe acknowledged, that for as much as our Lord himſelf ma- Auen, 92 
keth baptiſm neceſlary , neceſſary whether we reſpect the good received by bap. for the mini- 
tiſm, or the teſtimony thereby yielded unto God of that humility and meck obedi- af ß cbere- 
ence, which repoſing wholly it ſelf on the abſolute authority of his command- mon decent 
ment, and on the truth of his heavenly promiſe, doubteth not but from creatures orders ſhould 
deſpicable in their own condition and ſubſtance to obtain grace of ineſtimable ya- * 
Jue ; or rather not from them, but from him, yet by them, as by his appointed 
means; how ſoever he, by the ſecret ways of his own incomprehenſible mercy, may 
be thought to ſave without baptiſm, this cleareth not the church from guiltineſs of - 
blood, if through her ſuperfluous ſcrupuloſity, lets and impediments of leſs regard 
ſhould cauſe a grace of ſo great moment to be withheld, wherein our mercileſs 
ſtrictneſs may be our own harm, though not theirs towards whom we ſhew it ; and 
we for the hardneſs of our hearts may periſh, albcit they through Gods unſpeaka- 
ble mercy do live. God which did not affli& that innocent whoſe circumciſion 


Ee Moſes 
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Exod. 4. 14. Moſes had over. long deferred, took revenge upon Moſes himlelf for the inj 
which was done through ſo great neglect; giving us thereby to underſtand, that th 
whom God's own mercy ſaveth without us, are on our parts notwithſtanding, and 2 
much as in us lieth, even deſtroyed, when under unſufficient pretences we defraud 
them of ſuch ordinary outward helps as we ſhould exhibit. We have for baptiſm no 
day ſct, as the Fews had for circumciſion ; neither have we by the law of Gog 
but only by the churches diſcretion, a place thereunto appointed. Baptiſm therefore 
even in the meaning of the law of Chriſt, belongeth unto infants capable thereof from 
the a very inſtant of their birth. Which if they have not howſoever, rather than 
loſe it, by being put off becauſe the time, the place, or ſome ſuch like circumſtance 


a In omnibus 
obligationibus 
in quibus dies 
non ponitur, 


præſenti die 


debetur, _ doth not ſolemnly enough concur, the church, as much as in her licth, wilfully 
Kos Th caſteth away their ſouls. | 


What things in baptiſm have been diſpens'd with by the 
fathers, reſpecting neceſſity. 


b J. C. J. 1. p. 146. The authors themſelves of that er- 
ror, that they cannot be ſaved which are not baptized, did 


never ſeek a remedy of the miſchief in women's or private 


baptiſm. T. C. I. 3. p. 219. What plainer teſtimony can 
chav be than that of Megs ftin ? witch noteth the uſe of 
the church to have been, to come to the church with their 
children in danger of death , and that when ſome had op1- 
nion that their children could not be ſaved if they were 
not baptized , Cont. Lit. Parm. lib, 2. cap. 13. I wou d alſo 
know of him what be will anſwer to that which 1s noted of 
a chriſtian Few deſperately ſick of the palſey, that was 
with his bed carried to the place of baptiſm, Socr. Iib. 7. c. 4- 
What will he anſwer to this, That thoſe which were bap- 
tized in their beds, were thereby made unapt to have any 
lace amongſt the clergy (as they call them) doth it not 
eave a note of infamy in thoſe which had procured that 


baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtred in private houſes ? Euſeb. 


lib. 6. cap. 43. What unto the emperors decree, which up- 
* 0 of the ancient laws, and of the apoſtles, for- 
piddeth, That the holy things ſhould be adminiſtred in any 
man's houſe ? Fuſt. Novel. 57. 

c Leo Epiſt. 4. ad Epiſe. Sicil. 


world in things ſo reaſonable, than to offend 


61. The ancients it may be were too fe. 
vere, and made the neceſſity of baptiſm more 
abſolute than reaſon would, as touching in- 
fants. But will > any man fay, thar they, 
notwithſtanding their too much rigor herein, 
did not in that reſpect ſuſtain and tolerate de- 
feats of local, or of perſonal ſolemnities be- 
longing to the ſacrament of baptiſm? The 
apoſtles themſelves did neither uſe nor ap- 
point for baptiſm any certain time. The 
church for general baptiſm heretofore made 
choice of two chief days in the year; the 
feaſt of Easter, and the feaſt of Pentecoſ. 
Which cuttom when certain churches in 
Sicily began to violate without cauſe, they 
were by © Leo biſhop of Rome adviſed, rather 
to conform themſelves to the reſt of the 


mens minds through needleſs ſingularity : 


Howbeit, always providing, that nevertheleſs 
in apparent peril of death, danger of ſiege, ſtraits of perſecution, fear of ſhipwrack, 
and the like exigents, no reſpects of time ſhould cauſe this ſingular defence of true 
fafety to be denied unto any. This of Leo did but confirm that ſentence which 

4 732. Ep. ad d Victor had many years before given, extending the ſame exception as well unto 

Theoph, Alex- places as times. That which St. Auguſtine ſpeaketh of Women haſting to bring 

Dama) A their children to the church when they ſaw danger, is a weak proof That when 
neceſſity did not leave them ſo much time, it was not then permitted them neither 
to make a church of their own home. Which anſwer diſchargeth likewiſe their ex- 

_ ample of a ſick Few carried in a bed to the place of baptiſm, and not baptized at 
home in private. The cauſe why ſuch kind of baptiſm barred men afterwards 
from entring into holy orders, the reaſon wherefore it was objected againſt Nova- 
tian, in what reſpect, and how far forth it did diſable, may be gathered by the 
twelfth Canon ſet down in the council of Neœocæ ſarea after this manner. A man 
which hath been baptized in ſickneſs, is not after to be ordained prieſt. For it may 
be thought, That ſuch do rather at that time, becauſe they ſee no other remedy, 
than of a voluntary mind, lay hold on the Chriſtian Faith, unleſs their true and 
ſincere meaning be made afterwards the more manifeſt, or elſe the ſtarcity of 
others inforce the church to admit them. They bring in Juſtinians imperial con- 
ſtitution, but to what purpoſe ? Seeing it only forbidderh men to have the myſteries 
of God adminiſtred in their private chapels, leſt under that pretence hereticks ſhould 
do ſecretly thoſe things which were unlawful. In which conſideration he therefore 
commandeth, that if they would uſe thoſe private oratorics otherwiſe than only for 
their private prayers, the biſhop ſhould appoint them a clerk, whom they might en- 

tertain for that purpoſe. This is plain by later conſtitutions made in the time of 

Leo. Conft. 4. Leo: It was thought good ( faith the Emperor) in their judgment which have gone 

before, that in private Chappels none ſhould celebrate the holy communion but prieſts 
belonging unto greater churches. Which order they took as it ſeemeth for the cu- 
flody of Religion, leſt men ſhould ſecretly receive from hereticks, inſtead of the food, 

Hem,Conſt.r j. The bane of their ſouls, pollution in the place of expiation, Again, Whereas 4 

ſacred canon of the ſixth reverend ſynod requireth baptiſm, as others have likewiſe 


the holy ſacrifices and myſteries, to be celebrated only in temples hallowed for 2 
aſe, 
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Book V. ECCLESIASTICAL PoLIT T. . 
uſe, and not in private oratories; which Arict decrees appear to have been made 
heretofore in regard of hereticks which entred cloſely into ſuch mens houſes as 
' favoured their opinions, whom, under colour of performing with them ſuch religious 
offices, they drew from the ſoundneſs of trae religion: Now that perverſe opinzons, 
through the grace of almighty God, are extinct and gone, the cauſe of former re- | 
ſtraints being taken away, we P (4: no reaſon but that private oratories may hence. | j 
rizard enjoy that liberty, which to have granted them heretofore, had not been [ 
ſafe, In um, all theſe things alledged are nothing, nor will it ever be proved while 
the world doth continue, bur that the practice of the church in caſes of extream ne- 
ceſlity, hath made for private baptiſm always more than againſt it. Yea, baptiſm by 
any man, in the caſe of neceſſity , was the 


2 voi whole world heretofore. Nei- T. C. lib. 1. pag. 145. To allow of womens baptiſing, 
voice of the is not only contrary to the learned writers now, but alſo 


ther is Tertullian, Epiphanius, Auguſtin, OL contrary to all learned anriquity, and contrary to = 


— —— FB rs 


any other of the ancients againſt it. The bold- _ ky. church whilſt 8 ere Was any tolerablgf eſtate. 
| dino Teclae's example ertul. irgin. veland. & lib. de Baptiſ. Epipha. lib. 1] & libs 

nels of ſuch, as P eng baptiſi 1 il 2, cont. Hæreſ. St. Anguſtin, although he ſeem to Allow of 
took openly upon them bot aptilm, and a a lay-man's baptiſm in time of neceſſity, Cont. Epiſt. Par- 
other publick functions of prieſthood, Terrul- men. 1b. 2. cap. 13. yer there he menrioneth not womens 
baptiſm ; and in the fourth council of Carthage, cap. 100+ 


zn ſeverely controuleth, ſaying, b To give iE Ly wed ap 6 er 
, ge bee exc. Canned, thee 4 ew 
27 hs longe th unto pri eſt s and de ACONS 3 but * Seh jectum eft genevali ſpeciale. In ipſo ſeenificattr, quia in 
not to them without authority from him re- ry — aeg 1 lit P 
ceived. For ſo the honour of the church re- RO Ou re OR I Art 
quireth, which bemg of preſerveth peace. Were it not in this reſpect, the laity 
might do the ſame ; all ſorts might 2 even as all forts receive. But becauſe 
emulation is the mother of ſchiſms, Let it content thee (which art of the order of 
lay- men) t do it in neceſſity, when the flate of time, ur place, or perſon thereunto 
compelleth. For then is their boldneſs privileged that help, when the circumſtance 
other mens dangers craveth it. What he granteth generally to lay-perſons of the 
houſe of God, the ſame we cannot ſuppoſe he denieth to any fort or ſex contain'd 
under that name, unleſs himſelf did reſtrain the limits of his on ſpeech; eſpeci- 
ally ſecing that Tertullian's rule of interpretation is elſewhere, Hpecialties are fegni« 
fied under that which is general, betanſe they are therein comprehended. All which 
Tertullian doth © dehy is, that women may on nn | 
be called to * or aver aw) take upon them *. 2 Pager ee in 9 hoqui, ſed viec diene, mis 
to execute offices of eccleſiaſtical order, where. e 1 Ae nec une viritis me neren ſarerdotaſis 
of none but men are capable. As for Epi- . e ee oy Jia "9 
phanius, he ſtriketh on the very ſelf-ſame. anvil with Tertulllan. And in ne- 
cellity, if St. Auguſtin alloweth as much unto lay-men as Tertullian doth, his not 
mentioning of women, is but a ſlender proof that his meaning was to exclude Wo- 
men. Finally, the council of Carthage likewiſe, although it make no expreſs ſub- 
miſſion, may be very well preſumed willing to ſtoop, as other poſitive ordinances do 
to the countermands of neceſſity. Judge therefore what the ancients would have 
n if = er days 1 had been heard, 
which is publiſhed in ours, * that becauſe The ar C. lib. 1. > ſob fa 
fubRaice of the [ecrament doth chiefly dejitnd tant rent lich kr he et 84, 
on the inſlitution of God, which is the form, which is the form, and, as it were, the life of the ſacra- 
and as it wer the fe of the ſacrament ; Rincon be . 
therefore firſt, IF the whole inſtitution be not tit is no ſucramem. 7. C. lib. r. pag. 146. T 
kept, iÞ is no 25 ament ; fl Gear ar, x youn God hath ſet, are, that it meuid be Ede 5 
daptiſin tze ori VV 3 0! gregetion, and by the miniſter. 7. C. lib. 1. pag. 146. 
; ptiim private, his inſtitution is broken, An I will further ſay, that although the infants which die 
in as much as according to the orders which without baptiſm, ſhould be aſſuredly damned (which is 
he hath fer for baptifts, it ſhould be dine in U ehe, in vughe not the orders which God Raff fr tn 
The congregation ; from whoſe ordinance in CITY OT MER | 
— 2 ought nor to ſwerve, although we know that infants ſbould be aſſu- 
realy it hout baptiſm. O Sir, you that would ſpurn thus at ſuch 
in caſe of ſo dreadful extremity ſhould lie proſtrate before your feet; 4 tl 8 
Would turn away your face from them at the hour of their moſt need ; _ _ 
would dam up your ears, and harden your hearts 8 iron apainſt * _ ry 
ſtible cries of ſupplicants, calling upon you for mercy with _ of Js 152 
N as that moſt dreadful perplexity might miniſter if God by miracle 
open the mouths of infants to expreſs their ſuppoſed eſſity 
firſt. imagine your ſelf in their caſe, f r 
Arlt imagine your ſelf in their caſe, and them in yours, This done, let their 
Ee 2 ſuppli- 
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Supplications proceed out of your mouth, and your anſwer out of theirs. Would 
Noſero jeccato you then contentedly hear, My Son, the rites and ſolemnities * baptiſm muſt be 
alterivs ſalnt kept ; we may not do ill, that good may come of it; neither are ſouls to be delivered 
d. leu. Aug. from eternal death and condemnation, by breaking orders which Chriſt hath ſet : 
5 2 Would you in their caſe your ſelf be ſhaken off with theſe anſwers, and not rather 
gn ap. embrace „ incloſed with both your arms, a ſentence, which now is no Goſpel 
Mat. 9. 13. unto you, I will have mercy and not ſacrifice e To acknowledge Chriſt's inſtitution 
the ground of both ſacraments, I ſuppoſe no chriſtian man will refuſe : For it giveth 
them their very nature, it appointeth the matter whereof they conſiſt, the form of 
their adminiſtration it teacheth; and it bleſſeth them with that Grace whereby to us 
they are both pledges and inflruments of life. Nevertheleſs, ſeeing Chriſt's inſtity. 
tion containeth, beſides that which maketh compleat the eſſence of nature, other 
things that only are parts, as it were, of the furniture of facraments; the diffe- 
rence between theſe two muſt unfold that which the general terms of indefinite 
ſpeech would confound. If the place appointed for baptiſm be a part of Chriſt's in- 
ſtitution, it is but his inſtitution as ſacrifice, baptiſm his inſtitution as mercy : In this 
caſe, he which requireth both mercy and ſacrifice, rejecteth his own inſtitution of 
ſacrifice, where the offering of ſacrifice would hinder mercy from being ſhewed, 
External Circumſtances, even in the holieft and higheſt actions, are but the er 
Matth. 23. things of the lau, whereunto thoſe actions themſelves being compared, are the 
of oreater ; and therefore as the greater are of ſuch importance, that they muſt be done; 
ſo in that extremity before ſuppoſed, jf our account of the leſſer which are not to 
be omitted, ſhould cauſe omiſſion of that which is more to be accounted of, were 
not this our ſtrict obedience to Chriſt's inſtitution touching mint and cummin, a dilo- 
bedience to his inſtitution concerning love? But ſith no inſtitution of Chriſt hath fo 
ſtrictly tied baptiſm to publick aſſemblies, as it hath done all men unto baptiſm; 
away with theſe mercileſs and bloody ſentences; let them never be found ſtanding in 
the book and writings of a chriſtian man; they ſavour not of Chriſt, nor of his 
moſt gracious and meek ſpirit, but under colour of exact obedience, they nouriſh 


cruelty, and hardneſs of heart. 


62. To leave private baptiſm therefore, and 
Whether baptiſm by women, be true baptiſm, good and to come unto baptiſm by women, which they 
ane men ſfſay is no more a ſacrament, than any other 
* 7. C. I. I. p. 144. On this point, whether he be a ordinary waſhing or bathing of a man's body: 
miniſter, or no, dependeth not only the dignity, but alſo The reaſon whereupon they ground their opi- 


the being of the ſacrament, So that I take the baptiſm of ein {ef 5 
women to be no more the holy ſacrament of _ m, than nion herein is ſuch, as making baptiſm by wo- 


any other daily or ordinary waſhing of the chil | men void, becauſe women are no miniſters in 
OS | the church of God, muſt needs generally an- 
nihilate the baptiſm of all unto whom their conceit ſhall apply this exception, whe- 
ther it be in regard of Sex, of quality, of inſufficiency, or whatſoever. For if want 
of calling do fruſtrate baptiſm, they that baptize without calling do nothing, be they 
women or men. To make women teachers in the houſe of God, were a grols ab- 

1 Tim. 2, ſurdity, ſeeing the apoſtle hath ſaid, > 7 permit not a woman to teach. And again, 

4 Tim. 14. Let your women in churches be ſilent. Thoſe extraordinary gifts of ſpeaking with 

1 Tum, 14. ̃ | 

34. Tongues and propheſy ing, which God at that time did not only beſtow upon men, 
but on women alſo, made it the harder to hold them confined within private bounds. 
Whereupon the apoſtle's ordinance was neceſſary againſt womens publick admiſſion 
to teach, And becauſe, when law hath begun ſome one thing or other well, it 
giveth good occaſion cither to draw by judicious expoſition out of the very. law it 
ſelf, or to annex to the law by authority and juriſdiftion things of like conveniency, 

Clem. Conſt. therefore Clement extendeth this apoſtolick conſtitution to baptiſm. For ( faith 


Apofiok lib. a. he) if we have denied them leave to teach, how ſhould any man diſpenſe with na- 


NT ture, and make them miniſters of holy things; ſeeing this unskilfulneſs is a part 
of the Grecians impiety, which for the ſervice of women-goddeſſes have women- 
prieſts ? I ſomewhat maryel, that men which would not willingly be thought to 
ſpeak or write but with good conſcience, dare hereupon openly avouch Clement 
T.C. 1.1. p. for a witneſs, That as, when the church began not only to decline, but to fall awa 
from the ſincerity of Religion, it borrowed a number of other profanations of the 
heathens ; ſo it borrowed this, and would needs have women-priefls, as the hea- 
thens had ; and that this was one occaſion of bringing baptiſm by women into the 
church of God. Is it not plain in their own cyes, tnar firſt by an evidence which 
forbiddeth women to be miniſters of baptiſm, they endeavour to ſhew how women 


were admitted unto that function in the wane and declination of chriſtian N : 
- WIEN was the 28 aan 3 a Second- 
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Secondly, That by an evidence rejecting the heathens, and condemning them of 
impiety, they would prove ſuch affection towards heathens, as ordereth the affairs | 
of the church by the pattern of their example: And thirdly, that our of an evi- þ 
dence which nameth the heathens, as being in ſome part a reaſon why the church | 
had no women-pricſts, they gather the heathens to have been one of the firſt occa- | 
ſions why it had. So that throughout every branch of this teſtimony their iflue is | 
yea; and their evidence directly no. But to women's baptiſm in private by occa- | [| 
ſion of urgent neceſlity, the reaſons that only concern ordinary baptiſm in publick, |! 
are no juſt prejudice 3 neither can we by force thereof, diſprove the practice 
of thoſe churches which ( neceſſity requiring) allow baptiſm in private to be ad- } 
miniſtred by women. We may not from laws that prohibit any thing with re- 25 | 
ſtraint, gonclude abſolute and unlimited prohibitions: Although we deny not, but 3 proki- | 
they which utterly forbid ſuch baptiſm, may have perhaps wherewith to juſtify their bn Bt 1 = | 
orders againſt it. For, even things lawful are well prohibited, when there is fear eorum waſpone 
leſt they make the way too unlawful more eaſy. And it may be the liberty of 33 ad 
baptiim by women at ſuch times, doth ſometimes embolden the raſher ſort to do ir pe aa 
where no ſuch neceſſity is. But whether of permiſſion beſides law, or in pretump- Juſt. de Aſuth. 
tion againſt law they do it, is it thereby altogether fruſtrate, void, and as though it ung 
were never given? They which have not at the firſt their right baptiſm, muſt rei ving, 
of neceſſity be rebaptized, becauſe the law of Chriſt ticth all men to receive bap- Ephel. 4. 5. 
tiſm. Iteration of baptiſm once given hath been always thought a manifeſt con- 

tempt of that ancient apoſtolick Aphoriſm, One Lord, one Faith, one Baptiſia: 

Baptiſm not only one, in as much as it hath every where the fame ſubſtance, 

and offereth unto all men the ſame grace, but one alſo, for that it ought not to 

be received by any one man above once. We ſerve that Lord which is but one, 

. becauſe no other can be joined with him: We embrace that Faith which is bus 

one, becauſe it admitteth no innovation : That baptiſm we receive which is but 

one, becauſe it cannot be admitted often. For how ſhould we practiſe iteration of 

baptiſm ; and yet teach, that we are by baptiſm born anew : That by baptiſm we 

are admitted unto the heavenly ſociety of ſaints; that thoſe things be really and 
effectually done by baptiſm, which are no | 


more poſlible to be often done 3 than a « Una eſt Nativitas de terra, alia de calo; una de carne, alia 


SS de Spiritu ; una de aternitate, alia de mortalitate ; una de maſcu- 
man can naturally be often born, Or civilly lo & farmina, alia de Deo & Eccleſia. Sed ipſe due ſingulares 


be often adopted into any one ſtock and fa- ſunt. e enim uterus non poteſt repeti, ſic nec Baptiſmus 
mily ? This alſo is the cauſe, why they that wget 7 roſp reh 331. Eja 2 latteum genitalis fon- 
preſent us unto baptiſm, are entituled for ever 4s {tome quic hate val Handke lick ad. Hude kati. 
after our parents in God, and the reaſon why Zeno. Invit. ad Font. | 8 
there we receive new names, in token that 
by baptiſm we are made new creatures. As Chriſt hath therefore died and riſen 
from the dead but once, ſo that ſacrament which both extinguiſheth in him our for- 
mer ſin, and beginneth in us a new condition of life, is by one only actual admi- 
niſtration for ever available; according to that in the Nicene Creed, I believe one Auguſt. de 
baptiſm for remiſſion of ſins. And becauſe ſecond baptiſm was ever abhorred in the HH e Dore 
church of God, as a kind of inceſtuous birth, they that iterate baptiſm, are driven 83 
under ſome pretence or other, to make the former baptiſm void. Tertullian, the br. Epiſt. 71. 
firſt that propoſed to the church; Agrippinus, the firſt in the church that accepted, 
and againſt the uſe of the church Novatianus the firſt that publickly began to 
practiſe re- baptization, did it therefore upon theſe two grounds; a true perſuaſion | 
that baptiſm is neceſſary ; and a falſe, that the baptiſm which others adminiſtred, was i 
no baptiſm. Novatianus his conceit was, that none can adminiſter true baptiſm, | 
but the true church of Jeſus Chriſt ; that he and his followers alone were the 
church; and for the reſt, he accounted them wicked and prophane perſons, ſuch as 
by baptiſm could cleanſe no man, unleſs they firſt did purify themſelves, and re- 
form the faults wherewith he charged them. At which time St. Cyprian, with the Euſeb. lib. 5, 
greateſt part of African biſhops, becauſe they likewiſe thought that none but only cab. 1 2» ;. 
the true church of God can baptize, and were of nothing more certainly perfua- 7* 2 — 2 
ded, than that hereticks are as rotten branches cut off from the life and body of 14) 757 76. 
the true church, gathered hereby that the church of God both may with good 
conſideration, and ought to reverſe that baptiſm which is given by hereticks. Theſe 
held and practiſed their own opinion, yet with great proteſtations often made, 
that they neither loved a whit the leſs, nor thought in any reſpect the worſe of 
them that were of a contrary mind. In requital of which ingenuous moderation, 
the 
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the reſt that withſtood them, did it in a peaccable ſort; with very good regard had 
of them, as of men in error, but not heteſy. The biſhop of Rome againſt their 


novelties upheld, as beſeemed him, the ancient and true apoſtolick cuſtoms, till they 
which unadviſedly before had erred, became 


of Illi ipſi Epiſcopi qui rebaptizandos Hevrtticos cum Cypriano in a manner all * reconciled friends unto truth, 
ftatuerant, ad antiquam conſuetudinem revoluti novum emiſers d- and ſaw that hereſy in the miniſt ers of bap- 


— "_ Wy” reg 5 & Auguſt, contr. Greſ- tiſm could no way evacuate the force there. 
: 3 25 3. . * a 
b Dixiſti eri non poſe ut in falſo Baptiſmate 1 abluat, Of: b Such hereſy alone excepted, as by ea 


immundus emundet, ſupplantator erigat, perditus liberet, reus oeni- ſon of unſoundneſs in the higheſt articles of 


am tribuat, damnatus abſolvat. Bene bac omnia poterunt ad ſolos 
Hereticos pertinere, qui falſaverunt Symbolum, dum alter dixerit 


chriſtian Faith, preſumed to change, and by 


duos Deos, cum Deus unus fit, alter Patrem vult in perſona Filis changing to maim the ſubſtance, the form of 
cognoſci, alter carnem ſubducens Filio Dei per quam Deo reconcilia- bapti im In which reſpect, the church di d 


tus eft mundus : Et cæteri hujuſmodi, qui a Sacramentis Catholicis 
alieni noſcuntur. Optat. Hb. 1. 


© Synod. Ni- 
cc. cap · 19. 
d Synod. 1. 
Axe lat. cap · 8: 


© Euſeb. Ec- 
cleſ. Hiſt. lib. 
7. cap. 8. 


neither ſimply diſannul, nor abſolutely ratify 
baptiſm by hereticks. For the baptiſm which 
Novatianiſts gave ſtood firm; whereas they whom © Jamoſatenians had baptized 
were re-baptized. It was likewiſe ordered in the council of Arles, d that if any 
Arian did reconcile himſelf to the church, they ſhould admit him without new 


| baptiſm, unleſs by examination they found him not baptized in the name of the 


Trinity. Dionyſius, biſhop of Alexandria, © maketh report, how there lived under 
him a man of good reputation, and of very ancient continuance in that church, 
who being preſcnt at the rites of baptiſm, and obſerving with better conſideration 
than ever before, what was there done, came, and with weeping ſubmiſſion craved 


of his biſhop not to deny him baptiſm, the duc of all which profeſs Chriſt, ſecing it 


Circa, An. 
300. 


had been ſo long ſithence his evil hap to be deceived by the fraud of hereticks, and 
at thcir hands (which till now he never throughly and duly weighed) to take a 
baptiſm full frapght with blaſphemous impieties; a baptiſm in nothing like unto 
which the true church of Chrift uſeth. The biſhop was greatly moved thereat, yet 
durſt not adventure to re-baptize, but did the beſt he could to put him in good com- 
fort, uſing much perſuaſion with him not to trouble himſelf with things that were 
paſt and gone, nor after ſo long continuance in the fellowſhip of God's people, to 
call now in queſtion his firſt entrance. The poor man that ſaw himſelf in this ſort 
anſwered, but not ſatisfied, ſpent afterwards his life in continual perplexity, where- 
of the biſhop remained feartul to give releaſe ; perhaps too fearful, if the baptiſm 
were ſuch as his own declaration importeth. For that, the ſubſtance whereof 
was rotten at the very firſt, is never by tract of time able to recover ſoundneſs. And 


Where true baptiſm was not before given, the cafe of re-baptization is clear. But 


by this it appeareth, that baptiſm is not void in regard of hereſy ; and therefore 
much leſs through any other moral defect in the miniſter thereof. Under which ſe- 
cond pretence, Donatiſts notwithſtanding took upon them to make fruſtrate the 
churches baptiſm, and themſelves to re-baptize their own fry. For whereas ſome 
forty years after the martyrdom of bleffed Cyprian, the Emperor Diocletian began 
to perſecute the church of Chriſt; and for the ſpeedier aboliſhment of their reli- 
gion to burn up their ſacred books; there were in the church it ſelf Traditors, 
content to deliver up the books of God by compoſition, to the end their own lives 
might be ſpared. Which men growing thereby odious to the reſt, whoſe con- 
ſtancy was greater; it fortuned that after, when one Cecilian was ordained bi- 
ſhop in the church of Carthage, whom others endeavoured in vain to defeat by 
excepting againſt him as a Traditor, they whoſe accuſations could not preyail, del-. 
perately joined themſelves in one, and made a biſhop of their own crue, account- 
ing from that day forward, their faction the only true and fincere church. The 
firſt biſhop on that part was Majorinus, whoſe ſucceſſor Donatus, being the 
firſt that wrote in defence of their ſchiſm, the birds that were hatched before by 
others, have their names from him. Arians and Donatiſis began both about one 
time. Which hereſies according to the different ſtrength of their own ſinews 
wrought as hope of ſucceſs led them; the one with the choiceſt wits, the other. 
with the multitude, ſo far that after long and troubleſome experience, the 
perfecteſt view men could take of both, was hardly able to induce any certain 
determinate reſolution, whether error may do more by the curious ſubtilty of 
ſharp diſcourſe, or elſe by the mere appearance of zeal and devout affection; the 
latter of which two aids gave Donatiſis, beyond all mens expectation, as great a 
ſway as ever any ſchiſm or hereſy had within that-reach of the chriſtian world, 


| where it bred and grew : The rather perhaps, becauſe the church, which neither 


greatly 
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greatly feared them and beſides had neceſſary cauſe to bend it ſelf againſt others that 

aimeri directly at à far higticr mark, the deiry of Chriſt, was contented to let Do- 
natiſis have their courſe by the ſpace of threeſcore years and above; even from ten 
years: before Conſtantine, till the time that Opratus Biſhop of Milevis publiſhed his 
Books againſt Parnenian. During which term, and the ſpace of that ſchiſm's con- Circa An. 3 o. 
tintiance after wards, they had, beſides many other ſecular and worldly means to | 
help them forward, theſe ſpecial Advantages. Firſt, the very occaſion of their | 
breach with the church of God, a juſt hatred and diſlike of traditors, ſeemed plau- | 
ſible 5 they eaſily perſuaded theit hearers, that ſuch men could not be holy, as held | 
communion and fellowſhip with them that betray'd Religion. Again; when to daz- 
zle the eyes of the ſimple, and to prove that it can be no church which is not ho- | 
ly, they had in ſhew and ſound of words the glorious pretence of the creed apoſto- 
lick, I believe the holy catholick church ; we need not think it any ſtrange thing, 
that with the multitude they gained credit. And avouching that ſuch as are not of the ED | 
true church can adminiſter no true Baptiſm, they had for this point whole volumes | | 
of St. Cyprian's own writing, together with the judgments of divers African Sy- 
nods, whoſe ſentence was the fame with his. Whereupon the fathers were likewiſe, 
in defence of their juſt cauſe, very greatly prejudiced ; both for that they could not 
enforce the duty of mens communion with a church, confeſs'd to be in many things 
blame-worthy, unleſs they ſhould oftentimes ſeem to ſpeak as half-defenders of the 
faults themſelves, or at the leaſt not ſo vehement accuſers thereof as their adverſa- 
ries : And to withſtand iteration of baptiſm, the other branch of the Donatiſts he- 
reſy, was impoſſible, without manifeſt and profeſs'd rejection of Cyprian, whom the 
world univerſally” did, in his life-time, admire as the greateſt among prelates, and 
now honour as not the loweſt in the kingdom of heaven. So true we find it, by 

experience of all ages in the church of God, that the teacher's error is the people's 
trial, harder and heavier by ſo much to bear, as he is in worth and regard greater 
that miſ-perſuadeth them. Altho there was odds between Cyprzar's cauſe and theirs, 
he differing from others of ſounder underſtanding in that point, but not dividing him- 
ſelf from the body of the church by ſchiſm, as did the Donatiſts. For which cauſe, 
faith Vincentius, Of one and the ſame opinion we judge (which may ſeem ſtrange) V. ma N 
the authors catholick and the followers heretical ; we acquit the maſters, and con- = Ty, 3 
demn the ſcholars : They are heirs of heaven which have written thoſe books, the 
defenders whereof are trodden down to the pit of hell. The invectives of catholick 
writers therefore againſt them are ſharp ; the words of imperial edits, by Honorius Vide C. Theod. 
and Theodoſius made to bridle them, very bitter; the puniſhments ſevere, in revenge Is = "i 
of their folly. Howbeit, for fear (as we may conjecture) leſt much ſhould be de- o. & I. nul- 
rogated from the baptiſm of the church, and baptiſm by Donatiſts be more eſteem- lur, circa An. 
ed of than was meet; if on the one ſide; that which hereticks had done ill, ſhould **” 
ſtand as good; on the other ſide, that be reverſed which the catholick church 
had well and religiouſly done; divers better minded than adviſed men, thought it 
fitteſt to meet with this inconvenience, by re-baptizing Donatiſis, as well as they 
re-baptized catholicks. For ſtay whereof, the ſame Emperors ſaw it meet to give & . Ne. 
their law a double edge, whereby it might equally on both ſides cut off not only 9 
hereticks, which re- baptized whom they could pervert; but alſo catholick and chri- my 
ſtian prieſts, which did the like unto ſuch as before had taken baptiſm at the hands 

of hereticks, and were afterwards reconciled to the church of God. Donatifts 
were theretore, in proceſs of time, though with much ado, wearied, and at length 
worn out by the conſtancy of that truth which teacheth, that evil minifters of | q 
good things are as torches, a light to others, a waſte to none but themſelves on- ; | 
ly 3 and that the foulneſs of their hands can neither any whit impair the virtue, i 
nor ſtain the glory of the myſteries of Chriſt. Now that which was done amiſs 
by virtuous and good men, (as Cyprian, carried aſide with hatred againſt hereſy, 
and was ſecondly followed by Donatiſis, whom envy and rancor, covered with 
ſhew of godlineſs, made obſtinate to cancel whatſoever the church did in the ſa- 
crament of baptiſm) hath of later days, in another reſpect far different from both 
the former, been brought freſhly again into practice. For the Anabaptiſt re-bapti- 
zeth, becauſe in his eſtimation the baptiſm of the church is fruſtrate, for that we 
give it unto infants which have not faith; whereas, according unto Chriſt's inſti- 
tution, as they conceive it, true baptiſm ſhould always preſuppoſe actual belief in 
receivers, and is otherwiſe no baptiſm. Of theſe three errors, there is not any 
but hath been able at the leaſt to alledge in defence of it ſelf many fair proba- 
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bilities. Notwithſtanding, ſith the church of God hath hitherto always conſtantly 
maintained, that to re- baptize them which are known to have received true baptiſm, 
is unlawful; that if baptiſm ſeriouſly be adminiſtred in the ſame element, and with 
the ſame form of words which Chriſt's inſtitution teacheth , there is no other de- 
fet in the wotld that can make it fruſtrate, or deprive it of the nature of a true 
facrament : And laſtly, That baptiſm is only then to be re-adminiſtred , when 
the firſt delivery thereof is void, in regard of the fore-alledged imperfections, and 
no other : Shall we now in the caſe of baptiſm, which having (both for matter 
and form) the ſubſtance of Chriſt's inſtitution, is by a fourth ſort of men voided 
for the only defect of eccleſiaſtical authority in the miniſter, think it enough that 
they blow away the force thereof with the bare ſtrength of their very breath, by 
| Numb. 16. ſaying, Me take ſuch baptiſm to be no more the ſacrament of baptiſm, than any 
Levit. 10. 1. other ordinary bathing to be a ſacrament ? It behoveth generally all ſorts of men 
x Sam. 13-11. to keep themſelves within the limits of their own vocation. And ſeeing God, 
ROT from whom mens ſeveral degrees and pre-eminences do proceed, hath appointed 
16. them in his church, at whoſe hands his pleaſure is that we ſhould receive both 
Heb. 5. 4. baptiſm and all other publick medicinable helps of ſoul, perhaps thereby the more 
to ſettle our hearts in the love of our ghoſtly ſuperiors ; they have ſmall cauſe 
to hope that with him their voluntary ſervices will be accepted, who thruſt them- 
ſelves into functions, either above their capacity, or beſides their place, and over- 
boldly intermeddle with duties, whereof no charge was ever given them, They 
that in any thing exceed the compaſs of their own order, do as much as in them 
lieth to diſſolve that order which is the harmony of God's church. Suppoſe there- 
Seq. 306, fore, that in theſe and the like conſiderations, the Law did utterly prohibit bap- 
Legdunenſis tiſm to be adminiſtred by any other than perſons thereunto ſolemnly conſecrated, 
2 . what neceſſity ſoever happen; are not many things firm, being done, although in 
trim. con- part done otherwiſe than poſitive rigor and ſtrictneſs did require? Nature, as much 
track. Pu, as is poſſible, inclincth unto validities and preſervations: Diſſolutions and nulli- 
3 * ties of things done, are not only not favoured, but hated, when either urged with- 
Prohibita fieri, out cauſe, or extended beyond their reach. If therefore at any time it come to 
# fant,pon te” paſs, that in teaching publickly or privately in delivering this bleſſed ſacrament 
pbitionibul of regeneration, ſome unſanctified hand, contrary to Chriſt's ſuppoſed ordinance, 
autem cirea do intrude it ſelf to execute that whereunto the laws of God and his church have 
— deputed others; which of theſe two opinions ſeemeth more agreeable with equi- 


les, contrari- 5 h . 
um obtinet. ty, ours that diſallow what is done amiſs, yet make not the force of the word 


and ſacraments, much leſs their nature and 
2 T. C. 1ib.1. pag. 144. As St. Paul ſaith, That a man can- very ſubſtance, to depend on the miniſter's 


not preach, which is not ſent ; Rom. 10. 15. No, not although authority and calling or elle 3 theirs, which 
he ſpeak the words of the Scripture, and interpret them : defeat, diſannul, and annihilate both, in re- 


So I cannot ſee how a Man can baptize, unleſs he be ſent 
to that end ; although he pour water, and rehearſe the ſpect of that one only perſonal defect ; there 


words which are to be rehearſed in the Miniſtry of Bap- being not any law of God which faith, That 
tiſm. if the miniſter be incompetent, his word ſhall 
be no word, his baptiſm no baptiſm ? He 

which teacheth and is not ſent, loſeth the reward, but yet retaineth the name of 

a teacher: His uſurped actions have in him the ſame nature which they have in 

others, although they yield not him the ſame comfort. And if theſe two caſes 

be peers, the caſe of doctrine and the caſe of baptiſm both alike ; ſith no defect 

in their vocation that teach the truth is able to take away the benefit thereof 

| from him which heareth, wherefore ſhould 

b T. C. lib. 1. pag. 165. If either the Matter of the Sa- the want of a lawful calling in them that bap- 
crament , or the Form of it, which is the Inſtitution, tiſe make baptiſm to be vain? d They grant, 
(which things are only ſubſtantial parts) were wanting, that the matter and the form in ſacraments 


there ſhould then have been no Sacrament at all miniſtred. 
But they being retained, and yet other things uſed which Arc the only parts of ſubſtance, and that if 


are not convenient, the Sacrament is miniſtred, but not fin- theſe two be retained, albeit other things be- 

—_— ſides be uſed which are inconvenient, the ſa- 
crament notwithſtanding is adminiſtred , but 
not ſincerely. Why perſiſt they not in this opinion; when by theſe fair ſpeeches. 
they have put us in hope of agreement ? Wherefore ſup they up their words 
again, interlacing ſuch frivolous interpretations and gloſſes as diſgrace their ſen- 
tence ? What ſhould moye them, having named the matter and the form of 


3 the ſacrament, to r us preſently warning, © that they mean by the form Fo 
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the ſacrament the inſtitution ? Which expoſition darkneth whatſoever was before 
For whereas, in common underſtanding, that form which added to the 
clement, doth make a ſacrament, and is of the outward ſubſtance thereof, con- 


plain. 


taineth only the words of uſual application, they ſet it down (leſt common dictio- 
naries ſhould deceive us) that the form doth ſignify in their language, the inſtitu- 
tion; which inſtitution in truth comprehendeth both form and matter. Such are 
their fumbling ſhifts to incloſe the miniſter's vocation within the compaſs of ſome 


217 


eſſential part of the ſacrament. A thing that can never ſtand with ſound and 
ſincere conſtruction. For what if the * miniſter be 20 circumſtance, but a ſub- 7. C. lib. 3. 
ordinate efficient cauſe in the work of baptiſm? What if the miniſter's vocation Pag. 11. 


| be a matter d of r neceſſity, and not 
a ceremony variable as times and occaſions 
require ? What if his calling be a principal 
part of the inſtitution of Chriſt? Doth it 
therefore follow, that the miniſter's authority 
is © of the ſubſtance of the ſacrament, and as 
incident into the nature thereof, as the mat- 
ter and the form it ſelf, yea, more incident ? 
For whereas in caſe of neceſlity, the greateſt 
amongſt them profeſſeth the change of the 
element of water lawful, and others which 
like not ſo well this opinion, could be bet- 


ter content that voluntarily the words of 


Chriſt's inſtitution were altered, and men bap- 


d T.C lib. 3. pag. 135. The minifter is of the ſub- 
ſtance of the ſacrament, conſidering that it is a principal 
part of Chriſt's inſtirution. Beza, Epiſt. 2. Deſit aqua, & 


tamen baytiſmus alicujus differri cum adificatione nov poſſit, nec 


debeat ; ego certe quovis alio Itquore non minus rite quam aqua 
baptizarim. | 

© T. C. lib. 3. pag. 138. Shew me why the breach of 
the inſtitution in the form ſhould make the ſacrament un- 
available, and not the breach of this part (which con- 
cerneth the miniſter) T. C. ibid. Howſoever ſome learn- 
ed and godly give ſome liberty in the change of the ele- 
ments ef the holy ſacrament ; yet I do not ſee how that 


can ſtand. Idem, pag. 13 7. I would rather judge him bap- 


tized, who is baptized into the name of Chriſt, with- 
out adding the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, when the 
element of water is added, than when tho other words he- 
ing duly kept, ſome other liquor is uſed, | 


tized in the name of Chriſt, without either | | 

mention made of the Father or of the Holy Ghoſt; nevertheleſs, in denying that bap- 
tiſm adminiſtred by private perſons, ought to be reckoned of as a ſacrament, they 
both agree. It may therefore pleaſe them both to conſider, that baptiſm is an acti- 
on in part moral, in part eccleſiaſtical, and in part myſtical: Moral, as being a duty 
which men perform towards God: Eccleſiaſtical, in that it belongeth unto God's 
church as a publick duty: Finally, myſtical, if we reſpect what God doth thereby 
intend to work. The greateſt moral perfection of baptiſm conſiſteth in mens de- 


vout obedience to the law of God, which law requireth both the outward act or 


thing done, and alſo that religious affection which God doth ſo much regard, that 
without it whatſoever we do is hateful in his ſight; who therefore is ſaid to 
reſpect Adverbs more than Verbs, becauſe the end of his law in appointing what 
we ſhall do, is our own perfection: Which perfection conſiſteth chiefly in the 


vertuous diſpoſition of the mind, and approveth it ſelf to him not by doing, 


but by doing well. Wherein appearcth alſo the difference between human and 
divine laws; the one of which two are content with Opus operatum, the other re- 
quire Opus operantis ; the one do but claim the deed, the other eſpecially the 
mind. So that according to laws which principally reſpe& the heart of men, 
works of religion being not religiouſly performed, cannot morally be perfect. Bap- 
tiſm as an eccleſiaſtical work, is for the manner of performance ordered by divers 
eccleſiaſtical laws, providing that as the ſacrament ir ſelf is a gift of no mean 
worth, ſo the miniſtry thereof might in all circumſtances appear to be a functi— 
on of no ſmall regard. All that belongeth to the myſtical perfection of baptiſm 
outwardly, is the element, the word, and the ſerious application of both unto 
him which receiveth both; whereunto if we add that ſecret reference which 
this action hath to life and remiſſion of Sins, by virtue of Chriſt's own compact 
ſolemnly made with his church, to accompliſh fully the ſacrament of baptiſm , 
there is not any thing more required. Now put the queſtion, whether baptiſm 
adminiſtred to infants, without any ſpiritual calling, be unto them both a true 
lacrament, and an effectual inſtrument of grace, or elſe an act of no more account 
than the ordinary waſhings are: The ſum of all that can be ſaid to defeat ſuch 
baptiſm is, that thoſe things which have no being can work nothing; and that bap- 
tiim, without the power of ordination, is as a judgment without ſufficient juriſ- 
diction, void, fruſtrate, and of no effect. But to this we anſwer, that the fruit of 
baptiſm dependeth only upon the covenant which God hath made: That God by 
covenant requireth in the elder ſort, faith and baptiſm; in children, the ſacrament 


of baptiſm alone, whercunto he hath alſo given them right by ſpecial privilege of 


: Pf | birth 


el 
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birth within the boſom of the holy church: That infants therefore which have re. 

ccived baptiſm compleat, as touching the myſtical perfection thereof, are by virtue 

of his own covenant and promiſe cleanſed from all {in ; for as much as all other 

laws, concerning that which in baptiſm. is either moral or eccleſtaſtical, do bind the 

church which giveth baptiſm, and not the infant which receiveth it of the church. 

So that if any thing be therein amiſs, the harm which groweth by violation of 

holy ordinances, muſt altogether reſt where the bonds of ſuch ordinances hold. 

For, that in actions of this nature it farcth not as in juriſdictions, may ſomewhat 

appear by the very opinion which men have of them. The nullity of that which 

a judge doth by way of authority, without authority, is known to all men, and 

agreed upon with full conſent of the whole world; every man receiveth it ag 

a general edict of nature; whereas the nullity of baptiſm, in regard of the like de. 

fect, is only a few mens new ungrounded, and as yet unapproved imagination. 
Which difference of generality in mens perſuaſions on the. one ſide, and their 

paucity. whoſe conceit leadeth them the other way, hath riſen from a difference eaſy 

to obſerve in the things themſelves. The exerciſe of unauthorized juriſdiction is 3 

grievance unto them that are under it, whereas they that without authority pre- 

ſume to baptize, offer nothing but that which to all men is good and acceptable. 
Sacraments are food, and the miniſters thereof as parents, or as nurſes, at whole 

hands when there is neceſſity, but no poſlibility of receiving it, if that which they 

are not preſent to do in right of their office, be of pity and compaſlion done by 

others; ſhall this be thought to turn celeſtial bread into gravel, or the medicine of 

ſouls into poiſon? Juriſdiction is a yoke which law hath impoſed on the necks of 

men in ſuch ſort, that they muſt endure it for the good of others, how Contrary 

ſoever it be to their own particular appetites and inclinations. Juriſdiction bridleth 

men againſt their wills; that which a judge. doth, prevails by virtue of his yery 

power; and therefore not without great reaſon, except the law hath given him 
authority, whatſoever he doth, vaniſheth. Baptiſm, on the other ſide, being a 

favour which it pleaſeth. God to beſtow, a benefit of ſoul to us that receive it, and 

a grace which they that deliver are but as meer veſlels, either appointed by others, 

or offered of their own accord to this ſervice; of which two, if they be the one, it 

is but their own honour; their own offence to be the other; can it poſlibly Rand 

| | | with * equity and right, that the faultineſs of 

2 us alii bet. Ulp. 1. de pupillo, ion in givi . 
Ent, Nr. dag ps cir prefumption in giving bapriſin, ſhould b 
Hzre. Inſtit. Maleficia tenent Authores ſuos, non alios. L. Pre) | FR 5 oy ta ing aptilm 
Sancimus 22. C. de Pœn. | | have no way offended? I know there are ma- 

| | ny ſentences found in the books and writings 

of the ancient fathers, to prove both eccleſiaſtical and alſo moral defects in the mi- 

niſter of baptiſm, a bar to the heavenly benefit thereof. Which ſentences we always 
b Auguſt. ſo underſtand, as d Auguſtin underſtood in a caſe of like nature, the words of 
Epiſt. 23- St. Cyprian. When infants baptized were, after their parents revolt, carried by them 
in arms to the ſtews of idols, tkoſe wretched creatures, as St. Cypria thought, were 

not only their own ruin, but their childrens alſo : Their children, whom this their 

apoſtaſy prophaned, did loſe what a 6-2 baptiſm had given them -being newly 

born. They loſt ( faith St. Auguſtin) the Grace of baptiſm, if we conſider to what 

their parents impiety did tend; although the mercy of God preſerved them, and will 

alſo in that dreadful day of account give them favourable audience, pleading in their 

own behalf, The harm of other mens perfidiouſneſs, it lay not in us to avoid. After 

the ſame manner, whatſoever we read written, if it ſound to the prejudice of 

| baptiſm, through any either moral or eccleſiaſtical defect therein, we conſtruc 

it as equity and reaſon teacheth, with reſtraint to the offender only; which doth, 

F 3 as far as concerneth himſelf and them which 

„C. IIb. 3. . » Auouſtine eth in doubt, Wnhe- irri 7 q 8 
id ther 1 2. 975 See += wadhr5= i or no. Cont. Lit. mer l Cod Er: eo 9875 En DE | 


Parm. lib. 2. cap. 13. Where by all likelihood he was out 
of doubt, that that which was miniſtred by a woman, fulneſs, whether baptiſm by a lay-man may 


wu b- tneſs herein is double to that of a lay-man, was land or ought to be re- adminiſtred, ſhould 
| 1 not be mentioned by them which preſume 

to define peremptorily of that wherein he was content to profeſs himſelf unre- 

ſolved. Albeit, in very truth, his opinion is plain enough; but the manner of 
delivering his judgment being modeſt, they make of a virtue an imbecillity, and im- 

pute his calmneſs of ſpeech to an irreſolution of mind. His diſputation in that place is 


againſt Parmenian, which held that a biſhop or a prieſt, if they fall into any 28 
— 0 
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do thereby loſe the power which they had before to baptize; and that there- 

fore baptilm by hereticks is meerly void: For anſwer whereof, he firſt denietn 

that hereſy can more deprive men of power to baptize others, than it is of force 

to take from them their on baptiſm : And in the ſecond place he farther addeth, 

that if hereticks did loſe the power Which before was given them by ordination, and 

did therefore unlawfully uſurp, as often as they took upon them to give the ſacra- 

ment of baptiſm, it followeth not, that baptiſm by them adminiſtred without au- 

thority is no baptiſm. For then what ſhould we think of baptiſm by lay-men, to 

whom authority was never given? I doubt ( faith St. Auguſtin) Whether any man 

which carrieth a virtuous and godly mind will affirm, that the baptiſm which lay - 
men do in caſe of neceſſity adminiſter, ſhould be iterated: For to do it unnereſſa- 7. o J. 1. 
rily, is to execute another man's office ; neceſſity urging, ts do it is then either no Hh 1 
fault at all (much leſs ſo grievous a crime, that it ſhould deſerve to be termed by lege of pri- 
the name of facrilege, ) or, if any, a very pardonable fault. But ſuppoſe it even vate perſons, 
of very purpoſe uſurped, and given unto any man, by every man that liſteth; yet Te 
that which is given cannot poſſibly be denied to have been given, how truly ſoever miniſtring 
we may ſay it hath not been given lawfully. Unlawful uſurpation, a penitent affe- = elf * 
ction muſt redreſs. Tf not, the thing that was given ſhall remain to the hurt and baptiſm. 
detriment of him which unlawfully either adminiſired or received the ſume; yet ſo; 

that in this reſpect it ought not to be reputed as if it had not at all been given. 

Whereby we may plainly perceive, that St. Auguſtin was not himſelf uncertain 

what to think, but doubtful whether any well-minded men in the whole world 

could think otherwiſe than he did. Their argument taken from a ſtollen ſeal; may 

return to the place out of which they had it, for 1 27511 


it helpeth their cauſe nothing. That which men 2 . lib. z. pag. 139. As by the ſeal which I'D rin FA 


give or grant to others, muſt appear to have hath ſer apart to ſeal his granss with, when it is ſtollen and 
proceeded of their own accord. This being fer to by him that hath no authority, there groweth no 


aſſurance to the * that hath it: So if it were poſſible 


manifeſt, their gifts and grants are thereby to be the ſeal of God, which a woman ſhould ſet to, yet 
o themſelves from for _ ſhe hath ſtollen it, and put it to, not I 
renovation, and to aſſecure the right they have = "_ , hw on 8 by * 
given. Wherein, for further prevention of thereof. 1 CE. | 
miſchiefs that otherwiſe might grow by the | 
malice, treachery and fraud of men, it is both equal and meet, that the ſtrength of 
mens deeds, and the inſtruments which declare the ſame, ſhould ſtrictly depend up- 
on divers ſolemnities, whereof there cannot be the like reaſon in things that paſs 
between God and us; becauſe fith we nced not doubt, leſt the treaſures of his hea- 
venly grace ſhould, without his conſent, be pals'd by forged conveyances; nor leſt 
he ſhould deny at any time his own acts, and ſeek to revoke what hath been con- 
ſented unto before: As there is no ſuch fear of danger through deceit and falſe- 
hood in this caſe, ſo neither hath the circumſtance of mens perſons that weight 
in baptiſm, which for good and juſt conſiderations in the cuſtody of ſeals of of- 
fice it ought*to have. The grace of baptiſm cometh by donation from God 
alone. That God hath committed the miniſtry of baptiſm unto ſpecial men, it 
is for orders ſake in his church, and not to the end that their authority might 
give being, or add more force to the ſacrament it ſelf, That infants have right to 
the ſacrament in baptiſm, we all acknowledge. Charge them we cannot as guile- 
ful and wrongful poſſeſſors of that, whercunto they have right by the manifeſt 
will of the donor, and are not parties unto any defect or diſorder in the manner 
of receiving the ſame. And if any ſuch diſorder be, we have ſufficiently be- 
fore declared, that delictum cum capite ſemper ambulat, mens own faults are their 
own harms. Wherefore, to countervail this and the like miſchoſen reſemblances 
with that which more truly and plainly agreeth; the ordinance of God concern- 
ing their yocation that miniſter baptiſm, wherein the myſtery of our regeneration 
1s wrought, hath thereunto the ſame analogy, which laws of wedlock have to our 
firſt nativity and birth: So that if nature do effect procreation , notwithſtanding 
the wicked violation and breach even of natures law made, that the entrance of 
all mankind into this preſent world might be without blemiſh; may we not 
juſtly preſume that grace doth accompliſh the other, although there be faultineſs 
in them that tranſgreſs the order which our Lord Jeſus Chriſt hath eſtabliſhed in 
his church? Some light may be borrowed from circumciſion, fot explication 
of what is true in this queſtion of 8 Seeing then, that even they which 
| | : f con-; 
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5 605 7 Wd . condemn. Zipporah the wife of Moſes, for 
Exod. 4. 24. T. C. lib. 1. pag. 1400 I ſay, that the un- faking upon her to circumciſe her ſon, a thing 
N of 2 rea i. P Ker in har ha neceffary at that time for her to do, and as 
id 1 | „ Which was a prophe g 8 5 | 8 | | 
x rey 3 Ager Ale of Sirenen did ap- 1 think very hard to reprove in her, conſider. 
pertain. Beſides,” that ſhe did cut off the fore-skin of the ing how Moſes, becauſe himſelf had not done 
infant, not of mind to obey the commandment of God, or jt ſooner, Was therefore ſtricken by the hand 


for the ſalvation of the child, but in a_choler only, to the ' + 2 . 
end that her husband might be eaſed and have releaſe : of God, neither could in that extremity per- 
Which mind appeareth in her, both by her words, and by form the office; whereupon, for the ſtay of 


caſting — anger the fore-skin which ſhe had cut off. God's in dignation there was no choice, bur 


And if it be ſaid, that the event declared, that the act l 5 
pleaſed God, becauſe that Moſes forthwith waxed better, the action muſt needs fall into her hands; 
and was recovered of his ſickneſs; I have ſhewed before, whoſe fact therein, whether we interpret as 


mig e wieled, and alte de riotieoufasks of the fist. ſome have done, that being a Midiunite, and 

teous from them. as yet not ſo thoroughly acquainted with the 

| 1 | h | Fewiſh rites, it much diſcontented her to ſee 

her ſelf, through her husband's overſight, in a matter of his own religion, brought 

unto theſe perplexities and ſtreights, that either ſhe muſt now endure him periſhing 

before her eyes, or elſe wound the fleſh of her own child; which ſhe could not do 

but with ſome indignation, ſhewed in that ſhe fumingly both threw down the fore- 

skin at his feet, and upbraided him with the cruelty of his religion: Or, if we bet- 

ter like to follow their more judicious expoſition, which are not inclinable to think 

that Moſes was matched like Socrates,- nor that circumciſion could now in Eleagar 

be ſtrange unto her, having had Gerſom, her eldeſt ſon before circumciſed ; nor that 

Mala paſs any occaſion of choler could ariſe from a ſpectacle of ſuch miſery, as doth : natu- 

non iraſcimur, rally move compaſſion and not wrath; nor that Zipporah was ſo impious, as 
ſed compati- : "a | | | | os 3 

inv. Boet. de in the viſible · preſence of God's deſerved anger to ſtorm at the ordinance and law 

Conſol. of God; nor that the words of the hiſtory it ſelf can inforce any ſuch affecti- 

on: But do only declare how after the act performed ſhe touched the feet of 

N 88 8 | | Moſes, ſay ing, Sponſus tu mihi es ſangui- 

» Where the uſual tranſlation hath, Exod. 4. 25. She num, Thou art unto me an husband of blood ; 

cut away the fore-skin' of her ſon, and caſt it at his feer, whi ch might be very well, the one done, and 


and ſaid, thou art indeed a bloody husband unto me. So 
he departed from him. Then ſhe ſaid, O bloody husband, the other ſpoken, even out of the flowing 
becauſe of the circumciſion. The words, as they lie in abundance of commiſeration and love 90 * 


igi hus to be interpreted: And ſhe _. 2 
e nify, with hands laid under his feet, that her 


cut off the fore-skin of her ſon. Which being done, ſhe A 
touched his feet, (the feet of Moſes) and ſaid, thou art to tender affection towards him had cauſed her 


_ 5 er + yl pry le Lord wichen from thus to forget womanhood , to lay all mo- 
him at the very time, when ſhe ſaid, a husband of blood, therly affection aſide, and to redeem her huſ- 
in regard of eircumciſion. | . band out of the hands of death, with effuſion 
. of blood: The ſequel thereof, take it which 

way you will, is a plain argument that God was ſatisfied with that ſhe did; as 

may appear by his own teſtimony, declaring how there followed in the perſon of 

Moſes, preſent releaſe of his grievous puniſhment, upon her ſpeedy diſcharge of that 

duty which by him neglected had offended God; even as after execution of ju- 

Pſal. 106. 30. ſtice by the hands of Phineas, the plague was immediarely taken away, which for- 
mer impunity of ſin had cauſed. In which ſo manifeſt and plain caſes; not to 

make that a reaſon of the event, which God himfelf hath ſet down as a reaſon, 

were falſly to accuſe whom he doth juſtify, and without any cauſe to traduce what 

we ſhould allow ; yet ſeeing they which will 

. T. C. I. 5. p- 7 ee they only Keek the have it a breach of the law of God for her to 
ripe to , anf th de dle linter gere gi) circumciſe in that neceſſity, are net able 10 
this charge of the word; and ſeeing that the adminiftra- deny but circumciſion being in that very man- 
tion of both theſe are ſo linked rogether, .that the denial of ner performed, was to the innocent child 
licence to do one, is a denial to do the other; as of the which received it, true circumciſion ; why 


contrary part, licence to one, is licence to the other ; con- 
ſidering alſo that to miniſter the ſacraments, is an honour ſhould that defect, whereby circumciſion was 


in the church which none can take unte bim, byt he which ſo little weakened, be to baptiſm a deadly 


is called unto it, as was Aaron: And further, for as much WT . Se TY 
as the baptizing by private perſons, and by women eſpeci- Wound? Theſe premiſes therefore remaining, 
ally, co eth the dangerous error of the condemnation as hitherto they have been laid, becauſe the 


of young children which die without baptiſm :. Laſt of al ere 1 e ir ien 
2 Vs have the conſent of the godly learned of FT commandment of our Saviour Chriſt, which 
times againſt the baptiſm by women, and of the reformed commitreth jointly to publick miniſters both 
churches now, againſt the baptiſm by private men; we con- doctrine and baptiſm, doth no more, by link- 
clude, that the adminiſtration of this ſacrament by private: ber bot ed e eg e e c 
perſons, and efpecially by women, is meerly both unlawful Ing them together, import, that the nature 5 
and void · GG ES the ſacrament dependeth on the miniſter's au- 
thority and power to preach the word, than 
the 
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the force and virtue of the word doth on licence to give the ſacrament; and con- 
ſidering that the work of external miniſtry in baptiſn is only a pre-: eminence of 
honour, which they that take to themſelves, and are not thereunto called, as 
Aaron was, do but themſelves in their own--perfons, by means of ſuch uſurpß a 
tion, incur the juſt blame of diſobedience. to the law of God farther alſo, in as 
much as it ſtandeth in no reaſon, that errors grounded on a wrong interpretation 
of other mens deeds, ſhould make fruſtrate whatſoever is miſconceived, and that 
baptiſm by women ſhould ceaſe to be baptiſm, as oft as any man will thereby 
ather that children which die unbaptized are damned; which opinion, if the act 
of baptiſm adminiſtred in ſuch manner, did inforce, it might be fufficient cauſe of 
diſliking the ſame, but none of defeating or. making it altogether void: Laſt 
of all, whereas general and full conſent of the godly learned in all ages doth make 
for validity of baptiſm; yea, albeit adminiſtred in private, and even by women; 
which kind of baptiſm, in caſe of neceſſity, divers reformed churches do both al- 
low and defend; ſome others which do not defend, tolerate; few, in compariſon, 
and they without any juſt cauſe, do utterly diſannul and annihilate: Surely, how- 
ſoever through defect on either ſide, the ſacrament may be without fruit, as well in 
ſome caſes to him which receiveth, as to him which giveth it; yet no diſability of 
either part can ſo far make it fruſtrate and without effect, as to deprive it of the 
very nature of true baptiſm, having all things elſe which the ordinance of Chriſt re- es, | 
quireth, Whereupon we may conſequently infer, that the adminiſtration of this | 
ſacrament by private perſons, be it lawful or unlawful, appeareth not as yet to be | 
meerly void. TS 1 „ £ | 
63. All that are of the race of Chriſt, the ſcripture nameth them Chi/dren of the 9 71 1 : | 
romiſe which God hath made. The promiſe of eternal life is the ſeed of the res in bap- | 


church of God. And becauſe there is no attainment of life, but through the only ing Ran, 


begotten Son of God, nor by him otherwiſe than being ſuch as the Creed Apoſto- and the pur- 
lick deſcribeth ; it followeth that the articles thereof are principles neceſſary for all 1 ; 
men to ſubſcribe unto, whom by baptifm the church receiveth into Chriſt's ſchool. life. 

All points of chriſtian doctrine are either demonſtrable concluſions, or demonſtra- | 

tive principles. Concluſions have ſtrong and invincible. proofs, as well in the ſchook 

of Jeſus Chriſt, as elſewhere. And principles be grounds which require no proof 
in any kind of ſcience, becauſe it ſufficeth, if either their certainty be evident in | 
it ſelf, or evident by the light of ſome higher knowledge; and in it ſelf ſuch as 

no man's knowledge is ever able to overthrow. Now the principles whereupon 

we do build our ſouls, have their evidence where they had their original; and as re- 

ccived from thence, we adore them, we hold them in reverend admiration; we nei- 

ther argue nor diſpute about them, we give unto them that aſſent which the oracles 

of God require. We are not therefore aſhamed of the Goſpel of our Lord Jeſus 

Chriſt, becauſe miſcreants in ſcorn have upbraided us, that the higheſt point of our 

wiſdom is belief. That which is true, and neither can be diſcerned by ſenſe, nor 

concluded by meer natural principles, muſt Es £ | 
have principles of revealed truth whereupon Apoſtate maledifum. Ou ver w ai f ouilices 

to build it ſelf, and an habit of faith in us, * e Naz. Orat, 1. contr. Fulias VO 
wherein principles of that kind are appre- a Taig vonn, Wer Ar, onto ads BR Re e nA 
hended. K The myſteries of our ies eo ut ne Fuſt. Mart. Expoſe Fid: 15 e . 
above the reach of our underſtanding, above „„ ee 

diſcourſe of man's reaſon, above all that any creature can comprehend. Therefore 

the firſt thing required of him which ſtandeth for admiſſion into Chriſt's family, is 

belief. Which belief conſiſteth not ſo much in knowledge, as in acknowledgment 

of all things that heavenly wiſdom revealeth; the affection of faith is above her 

reach, her love to God- ward above the comprehenſion which ſhe hath of God. And 

becauſe only for believers all things may be done, he which is goodneſs it (elf, 

loveth them above all. Deſerve we then the love of God, becauſe we believe in 

the Son of God ? What more oppoſite than faith and pride > When God had created 

all things, he looked upon them and loved them, becauſe they were all as himſelf 

had made them. So the true rcaſon wherefore Chriſt doth love believers is, be- 

cauſe their belief is the gift of God, a giſt than which fleſh” and blood in this 

world cannot poſſibly receive à greater. And as to love them of whom we Matth. 16. 
receive good things is duty, becauſe they ſatisfy our deſires in that which elſe 27 
we ſhould want; ſo to love them on whom we beſtow, is nature, becauſe in them J 1 13. ö 


We 


by | 
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we behold the effects of our own virtue. Seeing therefore no religion enjoyeth 
fcraments, the ſigns of God's love, unleſs it have alſo that faith whereupon the 
©. facraments are built; could there be any thing more convenient, than that our 
2 an. firſt admittance to the actual receipt of his grace in the ſacrament of baptiſm ſhould 
us habitator | : 1 : . R | 
ejus templi nen be conſecrated with profeſſion of belief ? which is to the kingdom of God as a 
efficitur, quod key ; the want whereof excludeth infidels both from that and from all other fa: 
r eke ving grace. We find by experience, that although faith be an intellectual habit 
fem. Jerom. of the mind, and have her ſeat in the underſtanding ; yet an evil moral diſpo- 
adv, Lucif. ſit ion, obſtinately wedded to the love of darkneſs, dampeth the very light of hea- 
pe venly illumination, and permitteth not the mind to ſee what doth ſhine before it. 
Men are lovers of pleaſure, more than lovers of God. Their afſent to his ſaving 

truth is many times with-held from it, not that the truth is too weak to per- 

| ſuade, but becauſe the ſtream of corrupt affection carricth them a clean contrary 

way. That the mind therefore may abide in the light of faith, there muſt abide 

in the will as conſtant a reſolution to have no fellowſhip at all with the vanities 

If. de Offic. and works of darkneſs. Two Covenants there are which chriſtian men ( ſaith J. 
Eecleſ. lib. 2. ſidore) do make in baptiſm, the one concerning relinquiſhment of Satan, the other 
e Ele, touching obedience to the faith of Chriſt. In like fort St. Ambroſe, He which 
am. I. I. c. 4. is baptized, forſaketh the intellectual Pharaoh , the prince of this world, fay- 
Tertul. de ing, abrenuncio ; Thee, O Satan, and thy angels, thy works and thy mandates, 
"— J forſake utterly. Tertullian having ſpeech of wicked ſpirits; Theſe ( ſaith he) 
8 ; are the angels which we in baptiſm renounce, 

2 "OM av Tag X mis d'wm d Tam ma ve e d- The declaration of * Juſtin the martyr con- 
u N Ne 25 9 Grows Wo 1 eee cerning baptiſm, ſheweth how ſuch as the 
ee een r . EIS bn ane J , Church in thoſe days did baptize, made pro- 
mv d ve vf oy Y nels as rt avegrimue d Nova). feſſion of chriſtian belief, and undertook to 
Tuſtin. Apol. | live accordingly. Neither do I think it a 
= matter eaſy for any man to prove, that ever 

baptiſm did uſe to be adminiſtred without interrogatories of theſe two kinds. Where- 

i pet. 3. unto Þ St. Peter (as it may be thought) alluding, hath ſaid, That the baptiſm 
wy which ſaveth us, is not (as legal purifications were) a cleanſing of the fleſh from 
outward impurity , but #mpTuuc, an interrogative iryal of à good conſcience to- 
wards God. 


64. Now the fault which they find with 
© Interrogatories propoſed unto infants in baptiſm, and US concerning interrogatories is, our moving 


anſwered as in their names by Godfathers. 'They 1 of theſe queſtions unto infants which can- 


holy baptiſm in toying fooliſhly ; for that they ask Queſti- ? 
_— 3 infant which cannot anſwer, and ſpeak A not anſwer them, and the anſwering of them 


as was wont to be ſpoken unto men, and unto ſuch as being by others as in their names. The anabaptiſt 
Which ie bur u mockery of God, and therefore gef che bath many pretences to ſcorn at the baptiſm 
holy ſcriptures, Gal. 6. J. Admonition to the Parliament, Of children: Firſt, Becauſe the ſcriptures, he 
The ſame defended in 7. C. I. 1, 5. 168. | ſaith, do no where give commandment to 
= baptize infants : Secondly, For that, as there 

is no commandment, ſo neither any manifeſt example ſhewing it to have been done 

cither by Chriſt or his apoſtles. Thirdly, In as much as the word preached and 

the ſacraments muſt go together, they which are not capable of the one, are not 

fit receivers of the other. Laſt of all, ſith the order of baptiſm, continued from 

the firſt beginning, hath in it thoſe things which are unfit to be applied to ſuck- 

ing children, it followeth in their conceit, That the baptiſm of ſuch is no bap- 

tiſm, but plain mockery, They with whom we contend arc no enemies to the 

baptiſm of infants ; it is not their deſire that the church ſhould hazard ſo many 

ſouls, by letting them run on till they come to ripeneſs of underſtanding, that ſo 

they may be converted, and then baptized, as infidels heretofore have been: They 

bear not towards God ſo unthankful minds, as not to acknowledge it even amongſt 

the greateſt of his endleſs mercies, That by making us his own poſleſſion ſo ſoon, 

many advantages, which ſatan otherwiſe might take, are prevented, and (which 

ſhould be eſteemed a part of no ſmall happineſs) the firſt thing whereof we have 

occaſion to take notice, is, How much hath been done already to our great good, 

though altogether without our knowledge. The baptiſm of infants they eſteem 

as an ordinance which Chriſt hath inſtituted, even in ſpecial love and favour to 

his own people: They deny not the practice thereof accordingly to have been 

kept, as derived from the hands, and continued from the days of. the apoſtles 


themſelves unto this preſent ; only it pleaſeth them not, That to infants 2 
4 7 ou 
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Book V: EccLEStASTICAL POI. 

ſhould be interrogatories propoſed in baptiſm. This they condemn as fooliſh, toy- 
ih, and prophane mockery. But are they able to ſhew, that ever the church of 
Chriſt had any publick form of baptiſni without interrogatories ; or that the church 
did ever uſe at the ſolemn baptiſm of infants, to omit thoſe queſtions as needleſs in 


this caſe ? Boniface, a biſhop in St. Auguſtins time, knowing that the church did Aug. Ep. 24. 


univerſally uſe this cuſtom of baptizing infants with interrogatories, was deſirous to- 
learn from St. Auguſtin the true cauſe and reaſon thereof. I ( faith he) I ſhould 
t before thee a young infant, and ſhould ask of thee, whether that infant when he 
cometh unto riper age, will be honeſt and Juſt, or no; thou would'ſl anſwer (I know). 
that to tell in theſe things what. ſhall come to paſs, is not in the power of mor- 
tal men. I ſhould as, what good or evil ſuch an infant thinketh ? Thine 
anſwer hereunto muſt needs be again with the. like uncertainty. 1f thou neither 
canſt promiſe for the time to come, nor for the preſent pronounce any thing in 
this caſe ; how is it , that when ſuch are brought unto baptiſm, their parents 
there undertake what the child ſhall afterwards do? Tea, they are not aoubtful 
to ſay, It doth that which is impoſſible to be done by infants. At the leaſt, 
there is no man preciſely able to yr it done. Vouchſafe me hereunto ſome ſhort 
anſwer , ſuch as not only may preſs me with the bare authority of cuſtom , but 
alſo inſtruct me in the cauſe thereof. Touching which difficulty, whether it may 
truly be ſaid for infants ar the time of their baptiſm, that they do believe, the 


effect of St. Aub uſtin's anſwer is Yea 3 but with this diſtinction, Aa preſent attual Sicut credere 


habit of faith there is not in them; there is delivered unto them that ſacrament, 


reſpondetur, 
ita etiam fide- 


* 


a part of the due celebration whereof conſiſteth in anſwering to . 
faith; becauſe the habit of faith, which afterwards doth come with years, is but ven rem ipſa 


mente annuen- 


a farther building up of the ſame edifice, the firſt foundation whereof was laid by the 4, ſed ipſtus 
ſacrament of baptiſm. For that which there we profeſſed without any underſtand- rei ſacramen- 


„ 


ing, when we afterwards come to acknowledge, do we any thing elſe but only N 3 
o. Aug. 


bring unto ripeneſs the very ſeed that was ſown before? We are then believers, 
becauſe then we begin to be that, which proceſs of time doth make perfect. And 
till we come to actual belief, the very ſacrament of faith is a ſhield as ſtrong, as 
after this the faith of the ſacrament againſt all contrary infernal powers : Which 
whoſoever doth think impoſſible, is undoubtedly farther off from chriſtian belief, 
though he be baptized, than are theſe innocents which at their baptiſm , albeit 
they have no conceit or cogitation' of faith, are notwithſtanding pure and free from 
all oppoſite cogitations ; whereas the other is 


not free. If therefore, without any fear or Multum mirabilis ves eft, quemadmodum guorundam nondum 

7 cog noſcentium Deum ſit inhabitator Deus; & quorundam cognoſcen- 
. had 3H 15 | tum, non ſit. Nec illi enim ad templum Dei pertinent, 
believers only | for their i out ward profeſſion noſcentes Deum, non ſicut Deum glorificaverunt Et ad templum 
ſake, which inwardly are farther from faith Del pertinent paruuli, ſanflificati ſacramento Chriſti, regenerati 


, da j 6 | Spiritu ſancto, qui per ætatem nondum poſſunt 
than infants ; why not infants much more at Ude quem potwrrunt ill nofſe ner 5 8 — 


ſcruple, we may account them and term them 


the time of their ſolemn initiation by bap- eum noſe. Aug. Epiſt. 57. 

tiſm, the ſacrament of faith, whercunto they | 
not only. conceive. nothing oppoſite, but have alſo that grace given them, which 
is the. firſt and moſt effectual cauſe out of which our belief groweth ? In ſum, 


the whole church is a multitude of believers, all honoured with that title; even 


hypocrites, 5 _ 4 way 5 as rig ſaints, becauſe of their inward ſin- 
cere perſuaſion, and Infants, as being in the firſt degree of their ghost 92 
3 the actual habit of faith : The firſt 181 wavy . 4 in — 3 of _ 
world; the ſecond faithful in the ſight of God; the laſt, in the ready direct way 
to become both, if all things after be ſuitable to theſe their preſent beginnings. 
This (faith St. Auguſtin) would not haply content ſuch perſons as are uncapable 
or unquiet ; but to them which having knowledge, are not troubleſome, it may 
ſuffice. Wherein 1 have not for eaſe of my ſelf objected againſt you that cuſtom 
only, than which nothing is more firm ; but of a cuſtom moſt profitable, 1 have 
done that little which 1 could, to yield you a reaſonable cauſe. Were St. Au- 


_ guſtin now. living, there are which would tell 


him for his better inſtruction, that to à ſay . 2 ue. , If children could have faith, yer 
of a child, It is elect, and to ſay, It doth ee e 8 a bes whether l Mat 


believe, are all one: For which cauſe, ſith tably, and to hope it is one of the church; but it can be no 
no man is able preciſely to affirm the one dei Preciſely Taid chat it hath faith, than it may be ſaid 


. ; : a 4. eciſely elected. 
of any infant in particular, it followeth, that l 


. 


preciſely and abſolutely we ought nor to ſay the other. Which preciſe up: FR 


ſolute 
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| ſolute terms are needleſs in this caſe, We ſpeak of infants, as the rule of piety 

: alloweth both to ſpeak and think. They that can take to themſelves, in ordina- 
ry talk, a charitable kind of liberty to nanie men of their own ſort God's dear 
children (notwithſtanding the large reign of hypocriſy) ſhould not methinks be 
ſo ſtrict and rigorous againſt the church, for preſuming as it doth of a chriſtian 
innocent. For, when we know how Chriſt in general hath ſaid, that of ſuch js 
the kingdom of heaven, which kingdom is the inheritance of God's elect; and 
do withal behold , how his providence hath called them unto the firſt beginnings 
of eternal life, and preſented them at the well-ſpring of new-birth, wherein ori- 
ginal ſin is purged ; beſides which fin, there is no hindrance of their ſalvation 
known to us, as themſelves will grant: Hard it were, that having ſo many fair 
inducements whereupon to ground, we ſhould not be thought to utter (at the leaſt) 
a truth as probable and allowable, in terming any ſuch particular infant an ele& 
babe, as in preſuming the like of others, whoſe ſafety nevertheleſs we are not 
abſolutely able to warrant. If any troubled with theſe ſcruples be, only for in- 
ſtruction ſake, deſirous to know yet ſome farther reaſon, why interrogatories ſhould 
be miniſtred to infants in baptiſm, and be anſwerd unto by others as in their 
names ; they may conſider, That baptiſm implieth a covenant or league between 
God and Man ; whercin, as God doth beſtow preſently remiſſion of ſins and the 
Holy Ghoſt, binding alſo himſelf to add (in proceſs of time) what grace ſoever 
ſhall be farther neceſſary for the attainment of everlaſting life; ſo every baptized 
ſoul receiving the ſame grace at the hands of God, tieth likewiſe it ſelf for ever 
to the obſervation of his law, no leſs than the Fews by circumciſion bound them- 
ſelves to the law of Moſes. The law of Chriſt requiring therefore faith and 
newneſs of life in all men, by virtue of the covenant which they make in bap- 
tiſm ; is it toyiſh, that the church in baptiſm exacteth at every man's hands an 
5 expreſs profeſſion of faith, and an irrevoca- 

o Stipulatio eſt verborum conceptio, quibus is qui interragatur, ble promiſe of obedience by way of * ſolemn 
bell 1. de Oblig) 6 AR. In Tar ve Ltr, talc one al. Lülpulation ? That infants may contract and 
fuerunt. Spondes ? Spondeo. Promittis? Promitto. Fide pro- COvenant with God, the b law is plain. Nei- 
_— Fide promitto. Fide jubes ? Fide pom. Dabis ? Date. ther is the reaſon of the law obſcure : For 
Facies? Faciam, Inſtit, de verb. oblig. I. 3. tit. 15. ith it tendeth (we cannot ſufficiently expreſs 
how much) to their own good, and doth no 

way hurt or endanger them to begin the 


race of their lives herewith ; they are, as equity requireth, admitted hereunto, 
and in favour of their. tender years, ſuch formal complements of ſtipulation 
being requiſite as are impoſſible by themſelves in their own perſons to be per- 

| formed, leave is given that they may ſuffici- 


E Accommodat illis mater Eccleſia aliorum pedes ut veniant, ali- ently c diſcharge them by others. Albeit there- 


rum cor ut credant, aliorum linguam ut fateantur; ut quoniam 1 
quod ægri ſunt alio peccante prægravantur, ſic cum ſani fiant alio for e neither deaf nor dumb men, neither fu- 
pro eis confitente ſalventur. Aug. Serm. 10. de Verb, Apoſt. rious perſons nor children, can receive any 


| Civil ſtipulation ; yet this kind of ghoſtly ſti- 
pulation they may through his indulgence, who reſpecting the ſingular benefit 
thereof, accepteth children brought unto him for that end, entreth into articles 
of covenant with them, and in tender commiſeration granteth, that other mens 
profeſſions and promiſes in baptiſm made for them, ſhall avail no leſs than if they 
had been themſelves able to have made their own. None more fit to undertake 
this office in their behalf, than ſuch as preſent them unto baptiſm. A wrong 
conceit that none may receive the ſacrament of baptiſm, but they whoſe parents 
(at the leaſt the one of them) are by the ſoundneſs of their religion, and by 
T.C. I 1. their virtuous demeanor, known to be men of God, hath cauſed ſome to repel 
* children, whoſoever bring them, if their parents be miſ-perſuaded in religion, or 
for other miſ-deſerts excommunicated : Some likewiſe for that cauſe to with- 
hold baptiſm, unleſs the father (albcit no ſuch exception can juſtly be taken againſt 
him)- do notwithſtanding make profeſſion of his faith, and avouch the child to - 
be his own. Thus, whereas Gqd hath appointed them miniſters of holy things, 
they make themſelves inquiſitors of mens perſons a great deal farther than need 
is. They ſhould conſider, that God hath ordained baptiſm in favour of man- 
kind. To refrain favours is an odious thing; to enlarge them, acceptable 
both to God and man. Whereas therefore the civil law gave divers immu— 
nities to them that were fathers of three children, and had them living; thoſe 
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Book V. FecLEsSIASTICAL PoLIT r. —— 
immunities they held, although their children were all dead, if war had conſumed 

them, becauſe it ſeemed in that caſe not againſt reaſon to repute them by a courte- 

ons conſtruction of law as live men, in that the honour of their ſervice done to the 
commonwealth would remain always. Can it hurt us, in exhibiting the graces Hi enim qui 
which God doth beſtow on men; or tan it prejudice his glory, if the ſelt-ſame equi. % oa 
ty guide and direct our hands? When God made his covenant with ſuch as had petwum per glo- 
Abraham to their father, was only Abraham's immediate iſſue, or only his lineal po- 5 
ſterity according to the fleſh, included in that coyenant ? Were not prolelytes as well Inſtir lib. 2. 
as Jews always taken for the ſons of Abraham ? Yea, becauſe the very heads of tit. 25. ſe&; 1. 
families are fathers in ſome ſort, as touching providence and care for the meaneſt 
that belong unto them, the ſervants which Abraham had bought with money were 
as capable of circumciſion, being newly born, as any natural child that Abraham 
himſelf begat. Be it then, that baptiſm belongeth to none but ſuch as either be- 
lieve preſently, or elſe, being infants, are, the children of believing parents, in caſe 
the church do bring children to the holy font, whoſe natural parents are either un- Of 
known, or known to be ſuch as the church accurſeth, but yer forgetteth not in that — 1} ergy 
ſeverity to take compaſſion upon their off-ſpring, (for it is the church which doth 4m ſpiritua- 
offer them to baptiſm by the miniſtry of preſenters ) were it not againſt both equity _ _ 
and duty to refuſe the mother of believers her ſelf, and not to take her in this caſe ers geſtan· 
for a faithful parent? It is not the virtue of our fathers, nor the faith of any other tur manibus, . 
that can give us the true holineſs which we have by virtue of our new-birth. Yet 5 % & if 
even through the common faith and ſpirit of God's church (a thing which no qua- ben & faeles 
lity of parents can prejudice ) I ſay, through the faith of the church of God, under- ar ray Fd 
taking the motherly care of our ſouls, ſo far forth we may be, and are in our in- ,,,, ſandlorum 
fancy ſanctified, as to be thereby made ſufficiently capable of baptiſm, and to be in- argue fdelinm. 
tereſted in the rites of our new birth for their pieties ſake that offer us thereunto. Aug? · in Epiſt. 
It cometh ſometime to paſs ( faith St. Auguſtin) that the children of bond-ſlaves are OT 9 
brought to _—_ by their Lord; ſometime the parents being dead, the friends d ms 
alive undertake that office ; ſometime ſtrangers or virgins conſecrated unto God, GS 
which neither have, nor can have children of their own, take up infants in the open tion rf 
frreets, and ſo offer them unto baptiſm, whom the cruelty of unnatural parents caſt- 7* l ol 
eth out, and leaveth to the adventure of uncertain pity. As therefore he which did 7%, 58 5 
the part of a neighbour, was a neighbour to that wounded man whom the parable 3 
of the goſpel deſcribeth; ſo they are fathers, although ſtrangers, that bring infants to I ons 
him which maketh them the ſons of God. In the phraſe of ſome kind of men, | 
they uſe to be termed witneſſes, as if they came but to ſee and teſtify what is done. 

It ſavoureth more of piety to give them their old accuſtomed name of fathers and 

mothers in God, whereby they are well put in mind what affection they ought to 

bear towards thoſe innocents, for whofe religious education the church accepteth 

them as pledges. This therefore is their own duty : But becauſe the anſwer which 

they make to the uſual demands of ſtipulation propoſed in baptiſm is not their own 

the church doth beſt to receive it of them, in that form which beſt ſheweth whoſe 

the act is. That which a guardian doth in the name of his guard or pupil, ſtand- 

eth by natural equity forcible for his benefit, though it be done without his know- 

ledge. And ſhall we judge it a thing unreaſonable, or in any reſpe& unfit, that in- 

fants by words which others utter ſhould, though unwittingly, yet truly and forcibly 

bind themſelves to that whereby their eſtate is ſo aſſuredly bettered? Herewith 


Neſtorius * the heretick was charged, as ha- 


Offeruntur |, 


ving falln from this firſt profeſſion, and bro- 
ken the promiſe which he made to God in the 
arms of others. Of ſuch as profaned them- 
ſelves, being chriſtians, with irreligious delight 
in the enſigns of idolatry, heatheniſh ſpetta- 
cles, ſhows and ſtage-plays, Tertullian, to 
ſtrike them the more deep, claimeth the pro- 
miſe which they made in baptiſm. Why were 
they dumb, being thus challenged } Where- 
fore ſtood they not up to anſwer it in their 
own defence, that ſuch profeſſions and promi- 


Si Ariane aut Sabellianæ heveſeus adſertor eſſes, & non tus 
ipſius ſymbolo tecum uterer, convincerem te tamen teſtimoniorum ſa- 
crorum æuctoritate. uid tandem ſi ſic apud te agerem ? quid di- 
ceres ? quid veſponderes ? nonne obſecro illud, in eo te baptiſatum, in 
eo te renatum eſſe? Et vere, in negotio quamvis improbo non impor- 


tuna defenſio, & que non abſurde cauſam erroris diceres, ſi perti- 


naciam non ſociares errori. Nunc autem cum in Catholica ur- 
be natus, Catholica Fide inſtitutus, Catholico Baytiſmate regenera- 
tus fit, nunguid agere tecum quaſi cum Ariano aut Sabelliano poſ- 
im? Quod utinam fuiſſes. inus doletem in malis editum quam 
de bonis lapſum, minus fidem non habitam quam amiſſam. Now 
iniquum autem, Heretice, non iniquum aut grave aliquid poſtuloe 
Hoe fac in Catholica Fide editut, quod fueras pro perverſitate factu- 
rus. Caſſia. de incarn. lib. 6. cap. 5: | 


ſes made in their names were frivolous ; that all which others undertook for them Tertal. 1b. 4 
Was but mockery and profanation? That which no heretick, no wicked liver, no , 


88 


impious 
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impious deſpiſer of God, no miſcreant or malefactor, which had himſelf been bap- 
tized, was ever ſo deſperate as to diſgorge in contempt of ſo fruitfully received 
cuſtoms , is now their voice that reſtore, as they ſay, The ancient purity of re- 
ligion. Fo 15 | | 

Of the croſs 1 5. In baptiſm many things of very ancient continuance are now quite and clean 

in baptiſm. aholiſhed; for that the virtue and grace of this ſacrament had been therewith over- 
ſhadowed , as fruit with too great abundance of leaves. Notwithſtanding to them 
which think it always imperfect reformation that doth but ſhear and not flea, 
our retaining certain of thoſe formal rites , eſpecially the dangerous ſign of the croſs, 
hath ſeemed almoſt an impardonable overſight. The croſs (they ſay) ſith it is but 
a meer invention of man, ſhould not therefore at all have been added to the ſa. 
crament of baptiſm. To ſign children's foreheads with 4 croſs, in token that 
hereafter they ſhall not be aſhamed to make profeſſion of the faith of Chriſt, js 
to bring into the church a new word, whereas there ought to be no doffor 
heard in the church but our Saviour Chriſt. That reaſon which moved the fa- 


thers to uſe, ſhould move us not to uſe the ſign of the croſs. They lived with 
heathens that had the croſs of Chriſt in contempt, we with ſuch as adore the 
croſs ; and therefore we ought to abandon it, even as, in like conſideration, Eze- 
kias did of old the brazen Serpent. Theſe are the cauſes of diſpleaſure con- 
ccived againſt the croſs; a ceremony, the uſe whereof hath been profitable, al- 
though we obſerve it not as the ordinance of God but of man. For ( faith Ter- 
Yoon l. Fullian) if of this and the like cuſtoms thou ſhoulaſt require ſome commandment 
is. To be ſhewed thee out of ſcriptures, there is none found. What reaſon there is to 
juſtify tradition, uſe or cuſtom in this behalf, either thou mayſt of thy [elf per- 
ceiue, or elſe learn of ſome other that doth. Leſt therefore the name of tradi- 
tion ſhould be offenſive to any, conſidering how far by ſome it hath been and 
Ye | | EI is abuſed , we mean by * traditions, ordi- 
«a hl : Lo * a ] Ns 
22 do rake bs Boe Panceh made in the, prime. of chrifian reli 
cas attinet, ordinis & edificationis Eccleſiarum in his ſemper ha- Sion, elta ed Wit Tt at authority which 
benda ratio eſt; inutiles autem S noxias, nempe ineptas & ſuper= Chriſt hath left to his church for matters in- 
11 27 * _ | relinguamus. Goulart, Genevenſ. Annot, different; and in that | conſideration requi- | 
ſite to be obſerved, till like authority ſee juſt 
and reaſonable cauſe to alter them. So that traditions eccleſiaſtical are not rudely 
and in groſs to be ſhaken off, becauſe the inventors of them were men. Such as 
ſay, they allow no b invention of men to be 
J. C. I. 1. p. 111. They ſhould not have been ſo bold mingled with the outward adminiſtration of 
as to have brought it into the holy ſacrament of baptiſm ; ſacraments ; and under that pretence condemn 
and ſo mingle the ceremonies and inventions of men with | l ; 
our uſing the ſign of the croſs, have belike 


the ſacraments and inſtitutions of God, ; : ; 
| ſome ſpecial diſpenſation themſelves to violate 


their own rules. For neither can they indeed decently, nor do they ever bap- 

tiſe any without manifeſt breach of this their profound Axiom, That men's inven- 

tions ſhould not be mingled with ſacraments and inſtitutions of God. They ſeem 

to like very well in baptiſm the cuſtom of godfathers, becauſe ſo generally the 
T.C.ts Churches have received it. Which cuſtom, being of God no more inſtituted than 
5. 170. the other (howſoever they pretend the other hurtful and this profitable) it follow- 
eth, that even in their own opinion, if their words do ſhew their minds, there is 

no neceſſity of ſtripping ſacraments out of all ſuch attire of ceremonies as man's wil- 

dom hath at any time cloathed them withal ; and conſequently, that either they muſt 

reform their ſpeech as over-general , or elſe condemn their own practice as unlaw- 

ful. Ceremonies have more in weight than in ſight; they work by commonneſs of 

uſe much, although in the ſeveral acts of their uſage we ſcarcely diſcern any good 

they do. And becauſe the uſe which they have for the moſt part, is not perfectly 

| | | underſtood, ſuperſtition is apt to impute unto 
＋ C. 1.1. p. 170. The ' profitable fignification of the them greater virtue than indeed they have. 
croſs maketh the thing a great deal worſe, and bringeth For prevention whereof when we uſe this ce- 
in a new word into the Church; whereas there ought to be remony , we always plainly expre s the end 


no doctor heard in the church, but only our Saviour Chriſt. a | 
For although it be the word of God, that we ſhould not be whercunto it ſerveth, namely, for a ſign of 


aſhamed of the croſs of Chriſt, yet is it not the word of God, | —.— ut 
that we ſhould be kept in remembrance of that, by two remembrance to put us in mind of Our duty B al 
by this mean, they ſay, we make it a great de 


lines drawn acroſs one over another in a child's fore- a 
| worſe. For why? Seeing God hath no where com- 


manded to draw two lincs in token of the duty 
which 


4 
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which we owe to Chriſt, our practice with this expoſition publiſheth a new goſpel, 
and cauſeth another word to have place in the church of Chriſt, - where no voice 
ought to be-heard but his. By which good reaſon the authors of thoſe grave ad- 
monitions to the 53 are well holpen up, which held, . hat fitting at com- 

th reſt and full accompliſhment of legal ceremonies in our Saviour 
Chriſt. For although it be the word of God that ſuch ceremonies are expired; yet 
ſeeing it is not the word of God, that men to ſignify ſo much ſhould fir at the ta- 
ble of our Lord, theſe have their doom as well as others, Guilty of a new deviſed 
Goſpel in the church of Chriſt. Which ſtrange imagination is begotten of a ſpecial diſlike 
they have to hear, that ceremonies now in uſe ſhould be thought ſignificant ; where- 
as, in truth, ſuch as are not ſignificant, muſt needs be vain. Ceremonies deſtitute of 
ſignification, are no better than the idle geſtures of men, whoſe broken wits are 
For if we look but into ſecular and civil comple- 
ments, what other cauſe can there poſſibly be given, why to omit them, where of 
courſe they are looked for? For where they are not ſo due, to uſe them bringeth 
mens ſecret intents oftentimes into great jealouſy : I would know, I ſay, what rea- 
ſon we are able to yield, why things ſo light in their own 'nature ſhould weigh in 
the opinions of men ſo much, - ſaving only in regard of that which they uſe to ſig- 
nify or betoken ? Doth not our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf impute the omiſſion of , , . 1 
ſome courteous ccremonies, even in domeſtical entertainment, to a colder degree 
of loving affection, and take the contrary in better part, not ſo much reſpecting 
what was leſs done, as what was ſignified leſs by the one than by the other? For 
to that very end he referreth in part thoſe gracious expoſtulations: Simon, ſeeſt 
thou this woman ? ſince I entred into thine houſe, thou gaveſt me no water for my 
feet ; but ſhe. hath waſhed my feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of 
her head: Thou gaveſt me no kiſs, but this woman ſince the time I came in, hath 
not ceaſed to 655 my feet : Mine head with oil thou didſi not anaint, but this ve. 
Wherefore as the uſual dumb ceremo- 
nies of common life are in requeſt or diflike according to that they import; even 
ſo religion, having likewiſe her filent rites, the chiefeſt rule whereby to judge of 
their quality, is that which they mean or betoken. For if they ſignify good things, 
(as ſomewhat they muſt of neceſſity ſignify, becauſe it is of their very nature to 
be ſigns of intimation, preſenting both themſelves unto outward ſenſe; and beſides 
themſelves, ſome other thing to the underſtanding of beholders 
either greatly miſchoſen to ſignify the ſame, or elſe applied where that which they 
ſignify agreeth not, there is no cauſe of exception againſt them, as againft evil and + 
unlawful ceremonies; much leſs of excepting againſt them only in that they are 


munions betokenet 


not maſters of what they do. 


man hath anointed my feet with ointment. 


not without ſenſe. And if every religious ce- 
remony which hath been invented of men to 
ſignify any thing that God himſelf alloweth, were 
the publication of another Goſpel in the church 
of Chriſt; ſeeing that no chriſtian church in 
the world is, or can be, without continual uſe 
of ſome ceremonies which men have inſtitu- 
ted, and that to ſignify good things ( unleſs 
they be vain and frivolous ceremonies; ) it 
would follow, that the world hath no chriſtian 
church which doth not daily proclaim new 
goſpels; a ſequel, the manifeſt abſurdity where- 
of argueth the rawneſs of that ſuppoſal out of 
which it groweth. Now the ® cauſe why an- 
tiquity did the more, in actions of common 
Life, honour the ceremony of the croſs, might 
be for that they lived with infidels. But that 


which they did in the ſacrament of baptiſm, 
was for the ſelf ſame good of believers, which 


is thereby intended ſtill. The croſs is for us 


an admonition no leſs neceſſary than for them, 
to glory in the ſervice of Jeſus Chriſt, and not 


to hang down our heads.as men aſhamed there- 
of, although it procure us reproach and oblo- 


| the eceleſiaſtica 


Chriſt. Now that we live amongſt papiſts that do not con- 
temn the Croſs of Chriſt, but which, efteem more of the 


ings; we ought now to do clean contrariwiſe to the 9 
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) unleſs they be 


2 J. C. 1. 1. p 170. It is known to all that have read 
| hiſtories, that the heathens did object to 
chriſtians in times paſt, in reproach, that the God which 
they believed on, Was hanged upon à Croſs. And they 
thought good to teſtify, that they were not aſhamed there- 
fore of the Son of God, by the often uſing of the ſign of the 
Croſs. Which carefulneſs and good mind to keep amonꝑſt 
them an open profeſſion of Chriſt crucified, although it be 
to be commended, yet is not this means:ſo. For they might 
otherwiſe have kept ir, and with leſs danger, chan by this 
uſe of eroſſing. And as it was brought in upon no good 
ground, ſo the Lord left a mark of bis curſe of it, and 
whereby it might be perceived to come out of the forge of 
mens brain, in that ir began forthwith, while it was yet in 
the ſwadling-clouts, to be ſuperſtitiouſly abuſed. The chri- 
ſtians had ſuch a ſuperſtition in it, that they would do no- 
thing without croſſing. But if it were granted, that upon 
this conſideration which I have before- mentioned, the an- 
ciept chriſtiaus did well; yet it followeth not, that we 
ſhould ſo do. For we live not among thoſe nations which 
do caſt us in the teeth, or reproach us with the Croſs of 
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wooden Croſs, than of the true Croſs, which is his 8 
d 


chriſtians, and aboliſh all uſe of theſe croſſes. For contra- 
rf diſeaſes muſt have eantrary remedies, If therefore the 
old chriſtians to deliver the Croſs of Chriſt from contempt, 
did often uſe the Croſs; the chriſtians now, to take away 
ths pie eſtimation of it, opght ta take away the 
r | e A 
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quy at che hands of this wretched world. Shame is a kind of feat to incur dif. 

grace and ignominy. Now wheteas ſome things are worthy of reproach, ſome 

things igngminious only through a falſe opinion which men have conceived of 

them, nature, that generally feareth opprobrious reprehenſion, muſt by Jeaſon and 

»Epheſ. 5. tcligion be taught what it ſhould be aſhamed of, and what not. But*be we ne- 
Nom. C z, ver ſo well inſtructed what our duty is in this behalf, without ſome preſent admo- 

„ nition: at the very inſtant of practice, what we know, is many times not called to 

mind, till that be done whereupon out juſt confuſion enſueth. To ſupply the ab- 

ſence of ſuch as that way might do us good, when they ſee us in danger of ſliding, 

there are b judicious and wiſe men which think we may greatly relieve our ſelves, 

11. J. I. by a bare imagined preſence of ſome whole authority we fear, and would be loth to 

offend; if indeed they were preſent with us. Witneſſes at hand are a bridle unto 

many offences. Let the mind have always ſome whom it feareth, ſome whoſe au- 

thority may keep even ſecret thoughts under awe. Take Cato, or if he be too harſh 

and rugged, chuſe ſame other of a ſoftcr metal, whole gravity of life and ſpeech 

thou loveſt, his mind and countenance carry with thee, ſet him always before thine 

cyes, either as a watch or as a pattern. That which is crooked we cannot ſtreigh- 

ten but by ſome ſuch level. If men of ſo good experience and inſight in the maims 

of our weak fleſh, have thought theſe fancied remembrances available to awaken 

ſhamefacedneſs, that ſo the boldneſs of fin may be ſtaid ere it look abroad ; ſurely the 

wiſdom of the church of Chriſt, which hath to that uſe converted the ceremony of 

the croſs in baptiſm, it is no chriſtian man's part to deſpiſe; eſpecially ſecing that by 

this mean, where nature doth earneſtly import aid, religion yieldeth her thar ready 

aſſiſtance than which there can be no help more forcible, ſerving only to. relieve me- 

mory, and to bring to our cogitation that which ſhould moſt make aſhamed of 

| — Sin. The mind while we are in this preſenr 

5 " ve, g gaviavie ms i ou Son Nr TR. 2 de life, © whether it contemplate, meditate, deli- 

N 5 — 55 1 ee ge, Lib. 5 berate, or howloever exerciſe it ſelf, worketh 

cap. 11. Te uw , zien m_ ee 1 . buen. ere eggs e 

% @s e Cheavols wet e ee eie e e i mation, the only ſtore-houſe of wit, an C. 

Main an oY br F x chair of memory. On this anvil it og 

| | 3 5 ſeth not day and night to ſtrike, by means 

4 Fons homi- whereof as the pulſe declareth how the heart doth work, to the very 4 thoughts and 

3 cogitations of man's mind, be they good or bad, do no where ſooner bewray them- 

clementie, ſe- ſelves, than through the creviſes of that wall where with nature hath compaſſed the 

2 lin. cells and cloſets of fancy. In the forehead nothing more plain to be ſeen than the 

pr of PI fear of contumely and diſgrace. For which cauſe the ſcripture (as with great pro- 

Ezek. 9. 4. bability it may be thought) deſcribeth them marked of God in the forehead, whom 

22 3. his mercy hath undertaken to keep from final confuſion and ſhame. Not that God 

F. e doth ſet any corporal mark on his choſen, but to note that he giveth his elect ſecu- 

l 4 de- rity of preſervation from reproach, the fear whereof doth uſe to ſhew it ſelf in that 

4470. Et. 4, part. Shall I ſay, that the ſign of the croſs (as we uſe it) is in ſome ſort a mean 

ce 99 to work our © preſervation from reproach ?. Surely the mind which as yet hath not 

Plat rut hardned it ſelf in ſin, is ſeldom provoked thereunto in any groſs and grievous man- 

ma nuniatur, ner, but nature's ſecret ſuggeſtion objecteth againſt it ignominy as a bar. Which 

Tertul. de conceit being entred into that palace of man's fancy, the gates whereof have im- 

Rat Gar. printed in them that holy ſign which bringeth forthwith to mind whatſoever Chriſt 

hath wrought, and we vowed againſt ſin, it cometh hereby to paſs that chriſtian 

men never want a moſt effectual, though a ſilent teacher, to avoid whatſocyer may 

deſervedly procure ſhame. So that in things which we ſhould be aſhamed of, we are 

by the croſs admoniſhed faithfully of our duty, at the very moment when admoni- 

tion doth moſt need. Other things there are which deſerve honour, and yet do pur- 

chaſe many times our diſgrace in this preſent world; as of old the very truth of 

| religion it ſelf, till God by his own: out-ſtretched arm made the glory thereof to 

or. Epiſt 56. ſhine over all the earth, Whercupon St. Cyprian exhorting to martyrdom in times 

ad Tbibarita- Of heatheniſh perſecution. and cruelty, thought it not vain to alledge unto them, 

Rue with other arguments, the very ceremony of that croſs whereof we ſpeak. Never 

Iet that hand offer facrifice. to idols which hath already received the body of our 

Saviour Chriſt, and ſhall hereafter the crown of his glory; Arm your foreheads un- 

to all boldneſs, that the n of God may be kept ſafe. Again, when it pleaſed 

God that the fury of their enemies being bridled, the church had ſome little = 

oy 4 | OT | an 
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and quietneſs, (if ſo ſmall a liberty but only to breath between troubles, may be 
termed quietneſs and reſt) to ſuch, as fell not away from Chriſt through former per- 
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* 


ſecutions, he giveth due and deſerved praiſe in the ſelf- ſame manner., Ion that were Oypr. de Lau- 


ready to endure impriſonment, and were reſolute to ſuffer death you that haue cou- 


ragiouſly withſiood the world, ye have made your ſelves both a glorious ſpeftacle for 


God. to behold,. and a worthy example for the reſt of your brethren to follow. 
Thoſe mouths which had ſanctiſied themſelves with food coming down, from hea- 
ven, loathed, after Chriſts own. body and blood, to taſte the poyſaned and 
contagious ſe ig of idols; thoſe foreheads which the ſign of God had purified, kept 
themſelves to be crowned by him, the touch of the garlands of Satan they abhorred. 
Thus was the memory of that ſign which they 


had in baptiſm, a kind of bar or prevention Evrant enim ſupplices coronarii, Tert. lib. de Coro. Mil. In 


to keep them even from apoſtaſy, whereunto 
the frailty of fleſh and blood, overmuch feat-, preſent, wore garlands. | 

ing to endure ſhame, might peradyenture the 75 

more eaſily otherwiſe have drawn them. We have not now, through the gracious 
goodneſs of Almighty God, thoſe extream conflicts which our fathers had with 
blaſphemous contumelies every where offered to the name of Chriſt, by ſuch as pro- 
feſſed themſelves infidels and unbelievers. Howbeit, unleſs we be ſtrangers. to the. 
age wherein we live, or elſe in ſome partial reſpect diſſemblers of that we hourly 


both hear and ſee, there is not the ſimpleſt of us but knoweth with what diſdain and 


ſcorn Chriſt is diſhonoured far and wide. Is there any burden in the world more 
heavy to bear than contempt ? Is there any contempt that grieveth as theirs doth, 
whoſe quality no way making them leſs worthy than others are of reputation, only 
the ſervice which they do to Chriſt in the daily exerciſe of religion treadeth them 
down? Doth any contumely which. we ſuſtain for religion's ſake pierce fo deeply, 
as that which would ſeem of meer conſcience religiouſly ſpightful > When they that 
honour God are deſpiſed ; when the chiefeſt ſervice of honour that man can do un- 
to him, is the cauſe why they are deſpiſed ; when they which pretend to honour 
him, and that with greateſt ſincerity, do with more than heatheniſh petulancy tram- 
ple under foot almoſt whatſoever either we, or the whole church of God, by the 
ſpace of ſo many ages, have been accuſtomed: unto, for the comelier and better 
exerciſe of our religion according to the ſoundeſt rules that wiſdom directed by the 
word of God, and by long experience confirmed, hath been able with common ad- 
vice, with much deliberation and exceeding great diligence, to. comprehend ; when 
no man fighting under Chriſt's banner can be always cxempted from ſeeing or ſu- 
ſtaining thoſe indignities, the ſting whereof not to feel, or feeling not to be moved 
thereat, is a thing impoſſible to fleſh and blood: If this be any object for patience 
to work on, the ſtricteſt bond that thereunto tieth us, is our vowed obedience to 
Chriſt ; the ſolemneſt vow that we ever made to obey Chriſt, and to ſuffer willingly 
all reproaches for his ſake, was made in baptiſm :' And amongſt other memorials 
to keep us mindful of that vow, we cannot think that the ſign which our new 
baptized foreheads did there receive, is either unfit or unforcible, the reaſons hither- 
to alledged being weighed with indifferent balance. It is not (you will ſay) 


the croſs in our fore-heads, but in our hearts the faith of Chriſt that armeth us 


with patience, conſtancy and courage. Which as we grant to be moſt true, ſo 
neither dare we deſpiſe, no not the meaneſt helps that ſerve, though it be but 
in the very loweſt degree of furtherance towards the higheſt ſervices that God doth 
require at our hands. And if any man deny that ſuch ceremonies are available, 
at the leaſt as memorials of duty; or do think that himſelf hath no need to be 
ſo put in mind what our duties are; it is but reaſonable, that in the one the pub- 
lick experience of the world over- weigh ſome few mens perſuaſion ; and in the other, 
the rare perfection of a few condeſcend unto common imbecillity. Seeing therefore 
that to fear ſhame, which doth worthily follow ſin, and to bear undeſerved reproach. 
conſtantly, is the general duty of all men profeſſing chriſtianity ; ſeeing alſo that our 
weakneſs, while we are in this preſent world, doth need towards ſpiritual duties the 
help even of corporal furtherance ; and that by reaſon of natural intercourſe between 
the higheſt and the loweſt powers of man's mind in all actions, his fancy or imagina- 
tion carrying in it that ſpecial note of remembrance, than which there is nothing 
more forcible, where either too weak or too ſtrong a conceit of infamy and diſgrace 


might do great harm, ſtandcth always ready to put forth à kind of neceſſary —_ 


tlie ſervice of idols, the doors of their remples, the ſacri- 
fices, the altars, the priefts, and the ſupplicants that were 
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BE band; we are in that reſpect to acknowledge 


2 "Ew 5 dad 5 79 quaexlity of wit x; © drones the 2 good and profitable uſe of this ceremo: 


\ \ 


ere N,˖s Te Ny 


Rher. I. 1, cap. 6. 


me w 5h Wraſior * pouprngs Ariſt. ny, and not to think it ſuperfluous that Chriſt 


* 


Gre Rex lepre varittate in fronte maculatus eſt , ea parte hath his mark applied b unto that part where 
, nota effenſo rag r Dominum prome- haſhfulneſs appeareth, in token that they which 
n , ̃ œ ;U are chriſtians ſhould be at no time aſhamed of 


his ignominy. But to prevent ſome inconveniencies which might enſue, if the over 
ordinary uſe thereof (as it fareth with ſuch rites when they are too common) ſhoulq 
cauſe it to be of leſs obſervation or regard where it moſt ayaileth ; we neither omit 
it in that place, nor altogether make it ſo vulgar, as the cuſtom heretofore hath been. 
Although to condemn the whole church of God when it moſt flouriſhed in zeal ang 
picty, to mark that age with the brand of error and ſuperſtition only becauſe they 


had this ceremony more in uſe than we now think needful ; boldly to affirm that this 


their practice grew ſo ſoon through a fearful malediction of God upon the ceremony 


of the croſs, as if we knew that his purpoſe was thereby to make it manifeſt in all 


e oulart. 


men's eyes how execrable thoſe things are in his ſight which have proceeded from hu- 


man invention, is, as we take it, a cenſure of greater zeal than knowledge. Men 
whoſe judgments in theſe caſes are grown more moderate, although they retain not 


as we do the uſe of this ceremony, perceive notwithſtanding very well ſuch cen- 
ſures to be out of ſquare; and do therefore 


Annot. in Cypr. lib, ad. Demetr. cap. 19. not only © acquit the fathers from ſuperſtition 


uamvis veteres Chriftiani externo ſigno crucis uſt ſunt , id tamen therein, but alſo think it ſufficient to anſwer 
.*, © ; o * > * 5 2 - 2 | 5 : 

_ ax mgm _ end "= Chriftt merito ab errore , in excuſe of themſelves, 9 This ceremony which 
4 Idem Arnot. is Cypr. Epiſt. 56. c. 7. was but a thing indifferent even of old, we 


1Kings 18.3. 


Juage not at this day a matter neceſſary for all 
chriſtian men to obſerve. As for their laſt upſhot of all towards this mark, they are 
of opinion that if the ancient chriſtians, to deliver the croſs of Chriſt from contempt, 
did well and with good conſideration uſe often the ſign of the croſs in teſtimony of their 
faith and profeſſion before infidels, which upbraided them with Chriſt's ſufferings ; now 
that we live with ſuch as contrariwiſe adore the ſign of the croſs ( becauſe contrary 
diſeaſes ſhould always have contrary remedies) we ought to take away all uſe thereof. 
In which conccit they both ways greatly ſeduce themſelves: firſt, for that they ima- 
gin 'the fathers to have had no uſe of the croſs but with reference unto infi- 
dels, which miſ-perſuaſion we have before diſcovered at large; and ſecondly, by 
reaſon that they think there is not any other way beſides univerſal extirpation to re- 
form ſuperſtitious abuſes of the croſs. Wherein, becauſe there are that ſtand very 
much upon the example of Egechias, as if his breaking to pieces that ſerpent of brals 
whereunto the children of Iſrael had burnt incenſe , did enforce the utter abolition 
of this ceremony; the fact of that virtuous prince is by ſo much the more atten- 
tively to be conſidered, Our lives in this world are partly guided by rules, and partly 
directed by examples. To conclude out of general rules and axioms by diſcourſe of 
wit our duties in every particular action, is both troubleſome, and many times fo 
full of difficulty, that it maketh deliberations hard and tedious to the wiſeſt men. Where- 
upon we naturally all incline to obſerye examples, to mark what others have done 
before us, and in favour of our own caſe rather to follow them than to entcr into 
new conſultation, if in regard of their virtue and wiſdom we may but probably 


think they have waded without error. So that the willingneſs of men to be led by 


example of others, both diſcovereth and helpeth the imbecillity of our judgment. 


| Becaule it doth the one, therefore inſolent and proud wits would always ſeem to be 


their own guides; and becauſe it doth the other, we ſee how hardly the vulgar ſort 
is drawn unto any thing for which there are not as well examples as reatons al- 
ledged. Reaſons proving that which is more particular by things more general and 
farther from ſenſe, are with the ſimpler ſort of men leſs rruſted, for that they doubt 
of their own judment in thoſe things; but of examples which prove unto them one 
doubtful particular by another, more familiarly and ſenſibly known, they eaſily per- 
ceive in themſelves ſome better ability to judge. The force of examples therefore 
is great, when in matter of action, being doubtful what to do, we are informed 
what others have commendably done whole deliberations were like. But wholocvcrt 
doth perſuade by example, muſt as well reſpect the fitneſs as the goodneſs of that he 
alledgeth, To Ezechias God himſelf in this fact giveth teſtimony of well-doing. 
So that nothing is here queſtionable, but only whether the example alledged be per- 


tinent, pregnant and ſtrong. The ſerpent ſpoken of was firſt erected for the 5 1 
1 Ep Wy” ordi- 
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ordinary and miraculous cure of the 1/#aelires in the deſart. Thus uſe having pre- 
ſently an end, when the cauſe for which God ordained it was once removed, the 
thing it ſelf they notwithſtanding kept for a monument of God's mercy; as in like 
conſideration they did the pot of manna, the rod of Aaron, and the ſword which 
David took from Goliah. In proceſs of time they made of a monument of divine 
power a plain idol, they burnt incenſe before it contrary to the law of God, and did 
it the ſervices of honour due unto God only. Which groſs and grievous abuſe con- 
tinned till Egechias, reſtoring the purity of ſound Religion, deſtroyed utterly that 
which had been ſo long and ſo generally a ſnare unto them. It is not amiſs which 


the canon law hereupon concludeth, namely, That if our predeceſſors have done Dil. 6.5.capi 


ſome things which at that time might be without fault, and afterwards be turned to Qia. 


error and ſuperfiition ; we are taught by Ezechias breaking the brazen Serpent, that 
poſterity may deſtroy them without any delay, and with great authority. But may it 
be ſimply and without exception hereby gathered, that poſterity is bound to deſtroy 
whatſoever hath been either at the firſt invented, or but afterwards turned to like ſu- 
perſtition and error? No, it cannot be. The ſerpent therefore, and the ſign of the 
croſs, although ſeeming equal in this point, that ſuperſtition hath abuſed both; yet 


being herein alſo unequal, that neither they have been both ſubject to the like degree 


of abuſe, nor were in hardneſs of redreſs alike, it may be, that even as the one for 
abuſe was religiouſly taken away, ſo now, when religion hath taken away abuſe from 
the other, we ſhould by utter abolition thereof deſerye hardly his commendation, 
whoſe example there is offered us no ſuch neceſſary cauſe to follow. For by the 
words of Ezechias in terming the ſerpent but 2 lump of braſs, to ſhew that the beſt 
thing in it now was the metal or matter whereof it conſiſteth, we may probably con- 
jecture, that the people whole error is therein controuled, had the ſelf-ſame opinion 
of it which the heathens had of idols. They thought that the power of deity was 
with it; and when they ſaw it diflolved, haply they might, to comfort themſelves, 


imagine as Olympus the ſophiſter did beholding the diſſipation of idols, ſhapes and Soꝛom. lib.7, 


counterfeits they were, faſhioned of matter Fee, unto corruption, therefore to grind cab. 35: 


them to duſt was eaſy ; but thoſe celeſtial powers which dwelt and reſided in them, 
are aſcended iuto heaven. Some difference there is between theſe opinions of palpa- 
ble idolatry, and that which the ſchools in ſpeculation have bolted out concerning the 
croſs. Notwithſtanding, for as much as the church of Rome hath hitherto practiſed, 
and doth profeſs the ſame adoration to the ſign of the croſs, and neither leſs nor other 
than is due unto Chriſt himſelf, howſoever they varniſh and qualify their ſentence, pre- 
tending that the croſs which to outward ſenſe preſenteth viſibly it ſelf alone, is not by 
them apprehended alone, but hath in their ſecret ſurmiſe or conceit a reference to 
the perſon of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; ſo that the honour which they jointly do to 
both, reſpecteth principally his perſon, and the croſs but only for his perſon's ſake ; 
the people not accuſtomed to trouble their wits with ſo nice and ſubtil differences 
in the exerciſe of religion, are apparently no leſs enſnared by adoring the croſs, than 


the Fews by burning incenſe to the brazen ſerpent. It is by Thomas ingenuoully Tho, p. 3. 


granted, that becauſe unto reaſonable creatures a kind of reverence is due for the 4 0 * 
E Po A 
tert. 


excellency which is in them, and whereby they reſemble God, therefore if reaſona- 
ble creatures, angels or men, ſhould receive at our hands holy and divine honour, 
as the ſign of the croſs doth at theirs, to pretend that we honour not them alone, 
but we honour God with them, would not ſerve the turn, neither would this be 
able to prevent the error of men, or cauſe them always to reſpect God in their 
adorations, and not to finiſh their intents in the object next before them. But unto 
this he addeth, that no ſuch error can grow by adoring in that ſort a dead image 
which every man knoweth to be void of excellency in it ſelf, and therefore will 
eaſily conceive that the honour. done unto it hath an higher reference. Howbeit, 
ſeeing that we have by over-true experience been taught how often, eſpecially in 
theſe caſcs, the light even of common underſtanding faileth, ſurcly their uſual ado- 
ration of the croſs is not hereby freed. For in actions of this kind we are more 
to reſpect what the greateſt part of men is commonly prone to conceive, than what 
ſome few men's wits may deviſe in conſtruction of their own particular meanings. 
Plain it is, that a falſe opinion of ſome perſonal divine excellency to be in thoſe 
things which either nature or art hath framed, cauſeth always religious adoration. 
And as plain, that the like adoration applied unto things ſenſible, argueth to vulgar 


capacities, yea leaveth imprinted in them the very ſame opinion of deity from whence 


all idolatrous worſhip groweth; Yea, the meaner and baſer a thing worſhipped is in 
2 | it 
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it ſelf, the more they incline to think that every man which doth adore it, knoweth 

there is in it, or with it, a preſence of divine power. Be it therefore true, that 

croſſes purpoſely framed or uſed for receipt of divine honour, be even as ſcandalous 

as the brazen ſerpent it ſelf, where they are in ſuch ſort adored; ſhould we here. 

upon think our ſelves in the ſight of God, and in conſcience charged to aboliſh ut. 

terly the very ceremony of the croſs, neither meant at the firſt nor now converted 

unto any ſuch offenſive purpoſe ? Did the Fews, which could never be perſuaded to 

admit in the city of Feruſalem that image 

 ® Foſeph. Antiq. Iib. 17, cap. 8. & lib, 18. cap» 3. & de Bell. of Ceſar which the Romans were accuſtom- 
"A Their wks their enſigns, and the images of their ow: ed to , adore , make any ſcruple of Cæſars 
ces, they carried with them in all their armies, and had Image in the coin which they knew very well 
always a kind of chapel wherein they placed and adored that men were not wont to worſhip ? Between 
CCT the croſs which ſuperſtition honoureth as Chriſt, 
| and that ceremony of the croſs which ſeryeth 

only for a ſign of remembrance, there is as plain and as great a difference as between 

2 Chron. 4- thoſe brazen images which Solomon made to bear up the ciſtern of the temple, and 
1 F (ſith both were of like ſhape, but of unlike uſe) that which the 1/rae/ites in the 
2 Chron. 34. Wilderneſs did adore; or between the altars which Fo/ias deſtroyed, becauſe they 
were inſtruments of mere idolatry, and that which the tribe of Reuben with others 

erected near to the river Jordan; for which alſo they grew at the firſt into ſome 
diſlike, and were by the reſt of their brethren ſuſpected, yea hardly charged with 
open breach of the law of God, accuſed of backwardneſs in religion, upbraided 
_ bitterly with the fact of Peor and the odious example of Achan; as if the building 

of their altar in that place had given manifeſt ſhew of no better. than intended apo- 

ſtacy, till by a true declaration made in their own defence, it appeared that ſuch as 

miſliked, miſunderſtood their enterprize, in as much as they had no intent to build 

any altar for ſacrifice, which God would have no where offered ſaving in Feruſa- 

lem only, but to a far other end and purpoſe, which being opened ſatisfied all parties, 

and ſo delivered them from cauſeleſs blame. In this particular, ſuppoſe the wortt ; 

imagine that the immaterial ceremony of the croſs had been the ſubject of as groſs 

pollution as any heatheniſh or prophane idol. If we think the example of Ezechz- 

as a proof, that things which error and ſuperſtition hath abuſed, may in no conſide- 

ration be tolerated, although we preſently find them not ſubject to ſo vile abuſe, 

the plain example of Ezechzas proveth the contrary. The temples and idols, which 

1 Kings 11. under Solomon had been of very purpoſe framed for the honour of foreign gods, E- 
7. Sechias deſtroyed not; becauſe they ſtood as forlorn things, and did now no harm, 
: Kings 23. although formerly they had done harm. Joſias for ſome inconvenience afterwards 
13. razed them up. Vet to both there is one commendation given even from God him- 
2 Kings 18. 3. ſelf, that touching matter of religion, they walked in the ſteps of David, and did 
6. & 22. 2. no way diſpleaſe God. Perhaps it ſeemeth that by force and virtue of this example, 
although in bare deteſtation and hatred of idolatry, all things which have been at any 

time worſhipped, are not neceſſarily to be taken out of the world, nevertheleſs for 

remedy and prevention of ſo great offences, wiſdom ſhould judge it the ſafeſt courſe, 

to remove altogether from the eyes of men that which may put them in mind of 

evil. Some kinds of evil no doubt there are, very quick in working on thoſe affe- 

ctions that moſt eaſily take fire , which evils ſhould in that reſpect, no oftner than 

need requireth, be brought in preſence of weak minds. But neither is the croſs any 

ſuch evil, nor yet the brazen ſerpent it ſelf ſo ſtrongly poiſoned , that our eyes, cars 

and thoughts, ought to ſhun them both for fear of ſome deadly harm to enſue the on- 

ly repreſentation thereof, by geſture, ſhape, ſound , or ſuch like ſignificant means. 

And for mine own part, I moſt aſſuredly perſuade my ſelf, that had Ezechias (till 

the days of whoſe moſt virtuous reign they ceaſed not continually to burn incenſe to 

the brazen ſerpent) had he found the ſerpent, though ſometime adored , yet at that 

time recovered from the evil of ſo groſs abuſe, and reduced to the ſame that was be- 

fore in the time of David, at which time they eſteemed it only as a memorial, 

fign or monument of God's miraculous goodneſs towards them, even as we in no 

other ſort eſteem the ceremony of the croſs; the due conſideration of an uſe ſo 

harmleſs, common to both, might no leſs have wrought their equal preſervation, than 

different occaſions haye procured notwithſtanding the one's extinguiſhment, the other's 

lawful continuance. In all perſuaſions, which ground themſelves upon example, We 

are not ſo much to reſpe& what is done, as the cauſes and ſecret inducements leading 


thereunto. The queſtion being therefore, whether the ceremony ſuppoſed to cn 
IN being therefore, WACLNET the ceremo _ 


7. 
Joſh. 22. 10. 
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been ſometimes ſcandalous and offenſive, ought for that cauſe to be now removed, 
there is no reaſon we ſhould forthwith yield our ſelves to be carried away with exam- 
ple, no not of them whole acts the higheſt judgment approveth for having reformed 
in that manner any publick evil; but before we either attempt any thing or reſolve, 
the ſtate and condition as well of our own affairs, as theirs whoſe example preſſeth 
us, is adviſedly to be examined ; becauſe ſome things are of their own nature ſcanda- 
lous, and cannot chuſe but breed offence, as thoſe ſinks of execrable filth which 


7o/ias did overwhelm; ſome things, albeit not by nature, and of themſelves, are not- 2 


withſtanding ſo generally turned to evil, by reaſon of an evil corrupt habit grown, 
and through long continuance, incurably ſettled in the minds of the greateſt part, 


433 


Kings 23. 


that no redreſs can be well hoped for, without removal of that wherein they have 


ruined themſelves ; which plainly was the ſtate of the Fewiſh people, and the cauſe 
why Exechias did with ſuch ſudden indignation deftroy what he ſaw worſhipped ; 
finally, ſome things are, as the ſign of the croſs, though ſubject either almoſt or alto- 
gether to as great abuſe, yet curable with more facility and caſe. And to ſpeak as 
the truth is, our very nature doth hardly yield to deſtroy that which may be fruit- 
fully kept, and without any great difficulty clean ſcoured from the ruſt of evil, which 
by ſome accident hath grown into it. Wherefore to that which they build in this 


queſtion upon the example of Egechias, let this ſuffice. When heathens deſpiſed | 


chriſtian religion, becauſe of the ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, the fathers, to te- 
ſtify how little ſuch contumelies and contempts prevailed : with them, choſe 
rather the ſign of the croſs, than any other outward mark, whereby the world might 
moſt eaſily diſcern always what they were. On the contrary ſide now, whereas 
they which do all profeſs the chriſtian religion, are divided amongſt themſelves; and 
the fault of the one part is, that in zeal to the ſufferings of Chriſt they admire too 
much, and over-ſuperſtitiouſly adore. the viſible ſign of his croſs; if you ask what 
we that miſlike them ſhould do, we are here adviſed to cure one contrary by ano- 
ther. Which art or method is not yet ſo current as they imagine. For if, as their 
practice for the moſt part ſheweth, it be their meaning that the ſcope and drift of 
reformation, when things are faulty, ſhould be to ſettle the church, in the contrary 
it ſtandeth them upon to beware of this rule, becauſe ſeeing vices have not only 
virtues, but other vices alſo, in nature oppoſite unto them, it may be dangerous in 
theſe caſes to ſeek but that which we find contrary to preſent evils. For in ſores and 
ſickneſſes of the mind, we are not ſimply to meaſure good by diſtance from evil, 
becauſe one vice may in ſome reſpect be more oppoſite to another, than either of 
them to that virtue which holdeth the mean between them both. Liberality and co- 
vetouſneſs, the one a virtue and the other a vice, are not ſo contrary as the vices of 
covetouſneſs and prodigality. Religion and. ſuperſtition have more affiance, though 
the one be light, and the other darkneſs, than ſuperſtition and prophaneneſs, which 
both are vicious extremities. By means whereof it cometh alſo to paſs, that the 
mean, which is virtue, ſeemeth in the eyes of each extream an extremity ; the libe- 
ral hearted man is by the opinion of the prodigal miſerable, and by the judgment of 


the miſerable laviſh : Impiety for the moſt part upbraideth religion as ſuperſtitious, 


which ſuperſtition often accuſeth as impious ; both ſo conceiving thereof, becauſe it 


doth ſeem more to participate each extream, than one extream doth another, and is 
by conſequent leſs contrary to either of them, than they mutually between them- 


ſelves. Now, if he that ſeeketh to reform covetouſneſs or ſuperſtition, ſhould but 


| ou W 15 contrary, it were but to draw men out of lime into cole-duſt : 
So that their courſe, which will remedy the ſuperſtitious abuſe of things profitable i 
the church, is not ſtill to aboliſh utterly 3 uſe thereof, becauſe not — 20 is — 
oppoſite to ill uſing; but rather, if it may be, to bring them back to a right perfect 
and religious uſage, which albeit quite contrary to the preſent ſore, is notwithitand- 
ing the better, and by many degrees the ſounder way of recoyery + And unto this ef- 
fect, that very precedent it ſelf which they propoſe, may be beſt followed. For as the 
fathers, when the croſs of Chtiſt was in utter contempt, did not ſuperſtitiouſly adore 
the ſame, but rather declare that they fo eſteemed it as was meet; in like manner where 
we find the croſs to have that honour which is due to Chriſt," is it not as lawful for 
us to retain it in that eſtimation which it ought to have, and in that uſe which it 
had of old without offence, as by taking it clean away, to ſcem followers of their 
example, which cure wilfully by abſciſion that which they might both'\preſerve and 
heal? Touching therefore the ſign and ceremony of the croſs, we no way find our 
ſelyes bound to relinquiſh ĩt acither becauſe the firſt inventors thereof were but mortal 
, H h | men; 
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men; nor leſt the ſenſe and ſignification we give unto it ſhould burden us as authors 

of a new goſpel in the houſe of God; nor in reſpect of ſome cauſe which the fathers 

had more than we have to uſe the ſame; nor finally, for any ſuch offence or ſcandal as 
heretofore. it hath been ſubje& unto by error, now reformed in the minds of men. 

of confirma- 66. The ancient cuſtom of the church was, after they had baptized, to add there- 

on unto impoſition of hands with effectual prayer for the illumination of God's moſt 

3 holy Spirit, to confirm and perfect that which the grace of the ſame Spirit had already 


2 Caro manu: * | 
impeſſtione begun in baptiſm. For our means to obtain the graces which God doth beſtow, are 


— oh our prayers. Our prayers to that intent are available, as well for others as for our 


rit illumine- ſelyes. To pray for others, is to bleſs them for whom we pray; becauſe prayer pro. 
_— cureth the bleſſing of God upon them, eſpecially the prayer of ſuch as God either 
moſt reſpecteth for their piety and zeal that way, or elſe regardeth for that their place 
and calling bindeth them above others unto this duty, as it doth both natural 

and ſpiritual fathers. With prayers of ſpiritual and perſonal benediction the manner 

| hath been in all ages to uſe 7mpoſition of hands, as a ceremony betokening our re- 

ſtrained deſires to the party whom we preſent unto God by prayer. Thus when 

Gen. 48. 14+ Iſrael bleſſed Ephraim and Manaſſes, Foſeph's Sons, he impoſed upon them his hands 
and prayed ; God, in whoſe ſight my fathers, Abraham and Iſaac, did walk; God 

which hath fed me all my life long unto this day, and the angel which hath delivered 

me from all evil, bleſs theſe children. The prophets which healed diſeaſes by prayer, 

2 Kings 5.11, uſed therein the ſelf-ſame ceremony. And therefore when Eligæus willed Naaman 
to waſh himſelf ſeven times in Jordan for cure of his foul diſeaſe, it much offended 
him; I thought (faith he) with my ſelf, ſurely the man will come forth, and ſtand, 

and call upon the name of the Lord his God, and put his hand on the place, to the 

Num. 27. 18. end he may ſo heal the leproſy. In conſecrations and ordinations of men unto rooms 
of divine calling, the like was uſually done from the time of Moſes to Chriſt. Their 

Matth. g. 18. ſuits that came unto Chriſt for help were alſo tendred oftentimes, and are expreſſed 
gong 5- 23 in ſuch forms or phraſes of ſpeech, as ſhew that he was himſelf an obſerver of the 
9 5 ſame cuſtom. He which with impoſition of hands and prayer did ſo great works of 

| mercy for reſtoration of bodily health, was worthily judged as able to effect the in- 
fuſion of heavenly grace into them, whoſe. age was not yet depraved with that ma- 

Matth. 19.13, lice which might be ſuppoſed a bar to the goodneſs of God towards them. They 
ern g. 15. brought him therefore young children to put his hands upon them and pray. After 
#7 the aſcenſion of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, that which he had begun conti- 
nued in the daily practice of his apoſtles, whoſe prayer and impoſition of hands were 

a mean whereby thouſands became partakers of the wonderful gifts of God. The 

church had received from Chriſt a promiſe, that ſuch as believed in him theſe ſigns 

Mark 16. 17, and tokens ſhould follow them, To caft out devils, to ſpeak with tongues, to drive 
away ſerpents, to be free from the harm which any deadly poiſon could work, and to 

cure diſeaſes by * of hands. Which power, common at the firſt in a man- 

ner unto all believers, all believers had not power to derive or communicate unto 

| all other men; but whoſoever was the inſtrument of God to inſtruct, convert, and 
Aft 19. 6. baptize them, the gift of miraculous operations by the power of the Holy Ghoſt they 
Ads 8. 17, had nor, but only at the apoſtles own hands. For which cauſe Simon Magus per- 
18. ceiving that power to be in none but them, and preſuming that they which had it 
might ſell it, ſought to purchaſe it of them with money. And, as miraculous gra- 
ces of the ſpirit continued after the apoſtles times, For (ſaith Trenens) they which 
are truly his diſciples do in his name, and through grace received from him, ſuch works 
for the benefit of other men, as every of them is by him enabled to work : Some caſt out 
devils, in ſo much as they which are delivered from wicked ſpirits have been thereby 
won unto Chriſt, and do conſtantly perſevere in the church and ſociety of faithful men: 
Some excel in the knowledge of things to come, in the grace of viſion from God, and 
the gift of prophetical prediction: Some by laying on their hands reſtore them to health, 
which are grievouſly tel with ſickneſs ; yea, there are that of dead have been made 
alive, and have afterwards many. years converſed with us. What ſhould 1 ſay? The 
gifts are innumerable wherewith God hath inriched his church throughout the world, 
and by virtue whereof, in the name of Chriſt crucified under Pontius Pilate, ihe 
church every day doth many wonders for the good of nations, neither fraudulentl, 
nor in any thy of Iucre and gain to her BY but as freely beſtouing, as God 
on her hath beſtowed his divine graces : So it no where appeareth, that ever 
any did by prayer and impoſition of hands, ſithence the apoſtles times, make 


others partakers of the like miraculous gifts and graces, as long as it 2 
| | Jod 


Iren. lib. 2. 
cap. 57. 
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God to continue the ſame in his church, but only biſhops, the apoſtles ſucceſſors 
for a time, even in that power. St. Auguſtin acknowledgeth, that ſuch gifts were 
not permitted to laſt always, leſt men ſhould wax cold with the commonneſs of that, 
the ſtrangeneſs whereof at the firſt inflamed them. Which words of-St. Auguſtin, de- Auguft. deVe- 
claring how the vulgar uſe of theſe miracles was then expired, are no prejudice to 5 _ 
the like extraordinary graces, more rarely obſerved in ſome, either then or of latter 
days. Now whereas the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles had but only for a time ſuch pow- 
er, as by prayer and impoſition of hands to beſtow the Holy Ghoſt; the reaſon 
wherefore confirmation, nevertheleſs, by prayer and laying on of hands hath hitherto 
always continued, is for other very ſpecial benefits which the church thereby en- 
joyeth. The fathers every where impute unto it that gift or grace of the Holy Ghoſt, 
not which maketh us firſt chriſtian men, but when we are made ſuch, aſſiſteth us in 
all virtue, armeth us againſt temptation and ſin. For, after baptiſm adminiſtred, * de Ba- 
there followeth (ſaith Tertullian) impoſition of hands, with invocation and invita- 557. 
tion F the Holy Ghoſt, cuhich willingly Tony down from the Father, to reſt upon the 
purified and bleſſed bodies, as it were acknowledging the waters of baptiſm a fit ſeat. 
St. Cyprian in more particular manner alluding to that effect of the ſpirit, which 7 Epiſt 2. 
here eſpecially was reſpected, How great (ſaith he) is that power and force where e eiae. x. 
with the mind is here (he meaneth in baptiſm) enabled, being not only withdrawn 
from that pernicious hold which the world before had of it, nor only ſo purified and 
made clean , that no ſtain or blemiſh of the enemies invaſion doth remain; but over 
and beſides (namely, through prayer and impoſition of hands) becometh yet greater, 
yet mightier in ſtrength, ſo far as to reign with a kind of imperial dominion over 
the whole band of that roaming and ſpoiling adverſary. As much is ſignified by 
Euſebius Emiſſenus, ſaying, The Holy Ghoſt which deſcendeth with ſaving influence Euſeb. Emil. 
upon the waters of baptiſm, doth there give that fulneſs which ſufficeth for innocency, Sei. de Pente. 
and afterwards exhibiteth in confirmation an augmentation of further grace. The 
fathers therefore being thus perſuaded, held confirmation as an ordinance apoſtolick, Au. de Trin, 
always profitable in God's church, although not always accompanied with equal large- 1 
neſs of thoſe external effects which gave it countenance at the firſt. The cauſe of ſe- 
vering confirmation from baptiſm (for moſt commonly they went together) was 
ſometimes in the miniſter, which being of inferior degree, might baptize, but not 
confirm, as in their caſe it came to paſs whom Peter and John did confirfa, whereas Ads 8. 12, 
Philip had before baptized them; and in theirs of whom St. Feromghath faid, J Hi, auer 
deny not but the cuſtom of the churches is, that the biſhop ſhould go abroad, and im- Lucif. cab. . 
poſing his hands, pray for the gift of the Holy Ghoſt on them whom presbyters and 
deacons far off, in leſſer cities, have already baptized. Which ancient cuſtom of 
the church St. Cyprian groundeth upon the example of Peter and John, in the 
eighth of the Acts before alledged. The faithful in Samaria ( faith * had already Cypr.Epift. 73. 
obtained baptiſm ; only that which was wanting, Peter and John ſupplied by prayer 47 uaianum. 
and impoſition of hands, to the end the Holy Ghoſt might be poured upon them. | 
Which alſo is done amongſt our ſelves, when they which be already baptized, are 
brought to the prelates of the church to obtain by our prayer and impoſition of hands 
the Holy 059. By this it appeareth, that when the miniſters of baptiſm were per- 
{ons of inferior degree, the biſhops did after confirm whom ſuch had before baptized. 
Sometimes they which by force of their eccleſiaſtical calling might do as well the one 
as the other, were notwithſtanding men whom hereſy had disjoin'd from the fellow- 
ſhip of true believers. Whereupon when any man by them baptized and confirmed, 
came afterwards to ſee and renounce their error, there grew in ſome churches very 
hot contention about the manner of admitting ſuch into the boſom of the true 
church, as hath been declared already in the queſtion of rebaptization. But the ge- 
.nerally received cuſtom was only to admit them with impoſition of hands and prayer. 
Of which cuſtom while ſome imagined the reaſon to be, for that hereticks might 
give remiſſion of ſins by baptiſm, but not the ſpirit by impoſition of hands, becauſe 
themſelves had not God's ſpirit, and that therefore their baptiſm might ſtand, but 
confirmation muſt be given again : the imbecillity of this ground gave Cyprian oc- 
caſion to oppoſe himſelf againſt the practice of the church herein, labouring many 
Ways to prove, that hereticks could do neither; and conſequently that their baptiſm 
in all reſpects was as fruſtrate as their chriſm; for the manner of thoſe times was in 
confirming to uſe anointing. On the other fide, againſt Luciferians, which ratified 
only the baptiſm of hereticks, but diſannulled their confirmations and conſecrations, 
under pretence of the reaſon which hath been before ſpecified, Hereticks cannot give 
the Holy Ghoſt, St. Ferome proveth at large, that if baptiſm by bereticks be granted 
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available to remiſſion of ſins, which no man receiveth without the ſpirit, it muſt 

needs follow, that the reaſon taken from diſability of beſtowing the Holy Ghoſt, was 

no reaſon wherefore the church ſhould admit converts with any new impoſition of 

hands. Notwithſtanding, becauſe it might be objected, that if the gift of the Holy 

Ghoſt do always join it ſelf with true baptiſm, the church which thinketh the biſhops 

confirmation after other mens baptiſm needful for the obtaining of the Holy Ghoſt, 

ſhould hold an error; St. Ferome hereunto maketh anſwer, that the' caufe of this ob- 

ſervation is not any abſolute impoſſibility of receiving the Holy Ghoſt by the ſacra- 

ment of baptiſm, unleſs a biſhop add after it the impoſition of hands, but rather 2 

certain congruity and fitneſs to honour prelacy with ſuch pre-eminences, becaufe the 

ſafety of the church dependeth upon the dignity of her chief ſuperiors, to whom if 

ſome eminent offices of power above others ſhould not be given, there would be in 

the church as many ſchiſms as prieſts. By which anſwer it appeareth his opinion 

was, that the Holy Ghoſt is received in baptiſm ; that confirmation is only a ſacra- 

mental complement ; that the reaſon why biſhops alone did ordinarily confitm, was 

not becauſe the benefit, grace and dignity thereof is greater than of baptiſm; but 

rather for that by the ſacrament of baptiſm men being admitted into God's church, 

it was both reaſonable and convenient, that if he baptize them not utits whom the 

chiefeſt authority and charge of their ſouls belongeth, yet for honoar's ſake, and in 

Heb. ). . token of his ſpiritual ſuperiority over them, becauſe 0 bleſs is an act of authority, 

the performance of this annexed ceremony ſhould be ſought for at his hands. Now 

what effect their impoſition of hands hath; cither after baptiſra adminiſtred by here- 

ticks, or otherwiſe, St. Fero7me in that place hath made no mention, becauſe all men 

underſtood that in converts it tendeth to the fruits of repentance, and craveth in be- 

Pſal. 51. 10, half of the penitent ſuch grace as David after his fall delired at the hands of God; 

ws Pen in others, the fruit and benefit thereof is that which hath been before ſhewed. Fi- 

nally, Sometime the cauſe of ſevering; confirmation from baptiſm, was in the parties 

that received baptiſm being infants, at which age they might be very well admitted 

to live in the family; but becauſe to fight in the army of God, to diſcharge the du- 

ties of a chriſtian man, to bring forth the fruits, and to do the works of the Holy 

Ghoſt, their time of ability was not yet come, (ſo that baptiſm were not deferred) 

there could, by ſtay of their confirmation, no harm enſue, but rather good. For by 

this means it came to paſs, that children in expectation thereof were ſeaſoned with 

the principles of true religion, before malice and corrupt examples depraved their 

minds, a good foundation was laid betimes for direction of the courſe of their whole 

lives, the ſeed of the church of God was preſerved ſincere and ſound, the prelates 

and fathers of God's family, to whom the cure of their ſouls belongeth, ſaw by tryal 

and examination of them, a part of their own heavy burden diſcharged , reaped 

comfort by beholding the firſt beginnings of true godlineſs in tender yeats, glorified 

him whoſe praiſe they found in the mouths of infants, and negle&ed not ſo fit op- 

portunity of giving every one fatherly encouragement and exhortation. Whereunto 

impoſition of hands and prayer being added, our warrant for the good effect thereof 

is the ſame which patriarchs, prophets, prieſts, apoſtles, fathers and men of God have 

had for ſuch their particular invocations and benedictions, as no man, I ſuppoſe, pto- 
feſſing truth of religion, will eaſily think to have been without fruit. No, there is 

no cauſe we ſhould doubt of the benefit, but ſurcly great cauſe to make complaint 

of the deep neglect of this chriſtian duty almoſt with all them, to whom by right of their 

place and calling the ſame belongeth. Let them not take it in evil part, the thing 

2 T. C. lib. is true, their ſmall regard hereunto hath done harm in the church of God. Thar 

A. eg which 2 error raſhly uttereth in diſgrace of good things, may peradyenture be ſpunged 


there ſhould | m 
be any ſuch confirmation in the church, being brought in by the feigned decretal epiſtles of the popes (this is retracted bythe 


ſame 7. C. lib. 3. pag. 232. That ir is ancienter than the feigned decretalEpiſtles, I yield unto) and no onetittle thereof be- 
ing once found in the ſcripture, and ſeeing that it hath. been ſo horribly abuſed, and not neceſſary ; why ought it not to be 
utterly aboliſhed? And thirdly,this confirmation hath many dangerous points in it. The firſt ſtep of popery in this confirmatt- 
on, is the laying on of hands upon the head of the child, whereby the opinion that it is a ſacrament, is confirmed; eſpecially 
when as the prayer doth ſay, that it is done according to the example of the apoſtles, which is a manifeſt untruth,and taken 
indeed from the popiſh confirmation, The ſecond is, for that the biſhop, as he is called, muſt be the only miniſter of it; 
whereby the popiſh opinion, which eſteemeth it above baptiſm, is confirmed. For whilſt baptiſm may be miniſtred of 
the miniſter, and not confirmation, but only of the biſhop; there is a great cauſe of ſuſpicion given to think, that bap- 
tiſm is not ſo precious a thing as confirmation, ſeeing this was one of the principal reaſons whereby that wicked opinion 
was eſtabliſhed in popery. I do not here ſpeak of the inconvenience that men ure conftrained with charges to bring their 
children oftentimes half a feore miles for that, which if it were needful might be as well done at home in their own pa- 
riſhes. The third is, for that the book ſairh, a cauſe of uſing confirmation is, that by impoſition of hands and prayer, 
the children way receive ſtrength and defence againſt all temprations, whereas there is no promiſe, that by the laying on 
of hands upon children, any ſuch gift ſhall be given; and ir maintaineth the popiſh diſtindtion, thut the ſpirit of God is 
given at baptiſm unto remiſſion of Sins; and in confirmation, unto ſtrength, | 
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out, when the print of thoſe evils which are grown through neglect will remain behind. 
Thus much therefore generally ſpoken, may ſerve for anſwer unto their demands that 
require us to tell them Mæy there ſhould be any ſuch confirmation in the church, ſee- 
ing we arc not ignorant how carneſtly they have proteſted againſt it; and how directly 
(although untruly, for ſo they are content to acknowledge) it hath by ſome of them 
been laid, to be firſt brought in by the feigned decretal epiſiles of the popes ; or, why 
it ſhould not be atterly aboliſhed, ſeerng that no, one tittle thereof” can be once found 
in the whole ſcripture , except the Epiſtle to the Hebrews be ſcripture. And again, 
ſecing that how free ſoever it be now from abuſe, if we look back to the times paſt, 
which wiſe men do always more reſpect than the preſent, it hath been abuſed, and is 
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ſound at the length no ſuch profitable ceremony, as the whole ſilly church of Chriſt 


for the ſpace of theſe ſixteen hundred years hath through want of experience imagined. 
Laſt of all, ſecing alſo beſides the cruelty which is ſhewed towards poor country peo- 
ple, who are fain ſometimes to let their ploughs ſtand ſtill, and with incredible wea- 
ritom toil of their feeble bodies to wander over mountains and through woods, it 
may be, now and then little leſs than a whole half ſcore of miles for a biſhop's bleſ- 
ſing, which if it were needful, might as well be done at home in their own pariſhes, 
rather than they to purchaſe it with ſo great loſs and ſo intolerable pain; there are, 
they lay, in confirmation, beſides this > three terrible points. The firſt is, Playing on 
of hands, with pretence that the ſame is done to the example of the apoſtles, which is 
not only, as they ſuppoſe, 4 manifeſt untruth ; (for all the world doth know that the 
apoſtles did never after baptiſm lay hands on any, and therefore St. Luke which ſaith 


they did was much deccived:) but farther alſo, we thereby teach men to think impo- AR. 8. 15:17, 


ſition of hands a ſacrament , belike becauſe it is a principle engratted by common 
light of nature in the minds of men, that all things done by apoſtolick example muſt 
needs be ſacraments. The ſecond high point of danger is, that by tying confirmation 
to the biſhop alone, there is great cauſe of ſuſpicion given to think that baptiſm is not 
ſo precious a thing 4s confirmation: For will any man think that a velvet coat is of 
more price than a linnen coit, knowing the one to be an ordinary garment, the other 
an ornament which only ſerjeants at law do Wear? Finally, to draw to an end of pe- 
rils, the laſt and the weiglitieſt hazard is, where the book it ſelf doth ſay, that children 
by impoſition of hands and prayer may receive ſtrength againſt all temptation : Which 
ſpecch, as a two-edged ſword , doth both ways dangerouſly wound; partly becauſe it 
aſcribeth grace to impoſition of hands, whereby we are able no more to aſſure our 
ſelves in the warrant of any promiſe from God, that his heavenly grace ſhall be given, 
than the apoſtle was that himſelf ſhould obtain grace by the bowing of his knees to 
God; and partly becauſe by uſing the very word ſtrength in this matter, a word ſo 
apt to ſpread infection, we maintain with popiſh evangeliſts an old forlorn Aiſtinction 
of the Holy Ghoſt beſtowed upon Chrilt's apoſtles before his aſcenſion into heaven, and 
augmented upon them aſterwards; a diſtinction of grace infuſed into chriſtian men 
degrees; planted in them at the firſt by baptiſm, after cheriſhed, watered, and (be it 
ſpoken without offence) ſtrengthened as by other virtuous offices which piety and true 
religion teacheth, even ſo by this very ſpecial benediftion whereof we ſpeak, the rite 
or ccremony of confirmation. TT | 

67. The grace which we have by the holy cuchariſt, doth not begin but continue 
life. No man therefore recciveth this ſacrament before baptiſm, becauſe no dead 
thing is capable of nouriſhment. That which groweth muſt of neceſſity firſt live. If 
our bodies did not daily waſte, food to reſtore them were a thing ſuperfluous. And 
it may be that the grace of baptiſm would ſerve to eternal life, were it not that the 
ſtate of our ſpiritual being is daily ſo much hindred and impaired after baptiſm. In 
that life therefore, where neither body nor foul can decay, our ſouls ſhall as little re- 
quire this ſacrament, as our bodies corporal nouriſhment. But as long as the days of 
our Warfare laſt, during the time that we are both ſubje& co diminution and capable 
of augmentation in grace, the words of our Lord and Saviour Chriſt will remain for- 
Cibic, except ye eat the fleſh of the fon of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
Jou. Life being therefore propoſed unto all men as their end, they which by baptiſm 
have laid the foundation, and attained the firſt beginning of a new life, have here their 
nouriſhment and food preſcribed for continuance of life in them. Such as will live 


Epheſ. 3. 14. 


Jolin 10. 22. 


Acts 1. 8. 


Of the ſacra- 
ment of the 


body and 
blood of 


Chr iſt. 


John 6. 5 3 


the life of God, muſt eat the fleſh and drink the blood of the fon of man; becauſe 


this is a part of that diet, which if we want we cannot live, Whereas therefore in 
our infancy We are incorporated into Chriſt, and by baptiſm receive the grace of his 
ſpirit without any fenſe or feeling of the gift which God beſtowerh; in the euchariſt 


we ſo receive the gift of God, that we know by grace what the grace is which God 


2 giveth 
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giveth us; the degrees of our own increaſe in holineſs and virtue we ſee, and can 
judge of them; we underſtand that the ſtrength of our life begun in Chriſt, is Chriſt; 
that his fleſh is meat, and his blood drink, not by ſurmiſed imagination, but truly, 
even ſo truly, that through faith we perceive in the body and blood ſacramentally pre- 
ſented the very taſte of eternal life; the grace of the ſacrament is here as the food 
which we eat and drink. This was it that ſome did exceedingly fear leſt ZLwinglius 
and Oecolampadius would bring to paſs, that men ſhould account of this ſacrament but 
only as of a ſhadow, deſtitute, empty and yoid of Chriſt. But ſeeing that by open- 
ing the ſeveral opinions which have been held, they are grown, for ought I can ſee, 
on all ſides at the length to a general agreement concerning that which alone is mate- 
rial, namely, the real participation of Chriſt, and of life in his body and blood by 
means of this ſacrament ;3 wherefore ſhould the world continue ſtill diſtracted, and 
rent with ſo manifold contentions, when there remaineth now no controverſy, ſaving 
only about the ſubje& where Chriſt is? Yea, even in this point no fide denieth, but 
that the ſoul of man is the receptacle of Chriſt's preſence. Whereby the queſtion is 
yet driven to a narrow iſſue, nor doth any thing reſt doubtful but this, whether when 
the ſacrament is adminiſtred , Chriſt be whole within man only, or elſe his body and 
blood be al ſo externally ſeated in the very conſecrated elements themſelves. Which opinion 
they that defend, are driven either to conſubſtantiate and incorporate Chriſt with ele- 
ments ſacramental, or to tranſubſtantiate and change their ſubſtance into his; and fo 
the one to hold him really, but inviſibly , moulded up with the ſubſtance of thoſe 
elements; the other to hide him under the only viſtble ſhew of bread and wine, the 


ſubſtance whereof, as they imagine, is aboliſhed, and his ſucceeded in the ſame room. 


All things conſidered ; and compared with that ſucceſs which truth hath hitherto had 
by ſo bitter conflicts with errors in this point, ſhall I wiſh that men would more give 

themſelves to meditate with ſilence what we have by the ſacrament, and leſs to diſpute 
of the manner how? If any man ſuppoſe that this were too great ſtupidity and dulneſs, 
let us ſee whether the apoſtles of our Lord themſelves have not done the like. It ap- 
peareth by many examples, that they of their own diſpoſition were very ſcrupulous 
and inquiſitive, yea in other caſes of leſs importance, and leſs difficulty, always apt to 
move queſtions. How cometh it to paſs, that ſo.few words of ſo high a myſtery being 
uttered, they receive with gladneſs the gift of Chriſt, and make no ſhew of doubt or 
ſcruple ? The reaſon hereof is not dark to them which have any thing at all obſeryed 
how the powers of the mind are wont to ſtir, when that which we infinitely long 
for preſenteth it ſelf above and beſides expectation. Curious and intricate ſpeculations 
do hinder, they abate, they quench ſuch inflamed motions of delight and joy as divine 


graces ule to raiſe, when extraordinarily they are preſent. The mind therefore feeling 


preſent joy, is always marvellous un willing to admit any other cogitation, and in that 
caſe caſteth off thoſe diſputes whereunto the intellectual part at other times eaſily 
draweth. A manifeſt effect whereof may be noted, if we compare with our Lord's 
diſciples in the twentieth of John, the people that are ſaid in the ſixth of John to 
have gone after him to Capernaum. Theſe leaving him on the one fide of the ſea of 
Tiberias, and finding him again as ſoon as themſelves by ſhip were arrived on the con- 
trary ſide, whither they knew that by ſhip he came not, and by land the journey was 
longer than according to the time he could have to travel, as they wondered, ſo they 
asked alſo, Rabbi, when cameſt thou hither 2 The diſciples, when Chriſt appeared 
to them in far more ſtrange and miraculous manner, moved no queſtion , but rejoiced 
greatly in what they ſaw. For why? The one ſort beheld only that in Chriſt which 
they knew was more than natural, but yet their affection was not rapt therewith 
through any great extraordinary gladneſs; the other, when they looked on Chriſt, 
were not ignorant that they ſaw the well-ſpring of their own everlaſting felicity ; the 
one, becauſe they enjoyed not, diſputed ; the other diſputed not, becauſe they en- 
joyed. If then the preſence of Chriſt with them did ſo much move, judge what 
their thoughts and affections were at the time of this new preſentation of Chriſt, not 
before their eyes but within their ſouls. They had learned before, that his fleſh and 
blood are the true cauſe of eternal life ; that this they. are not by the bare force of 
their own ſubſtance, but through the dignity and worth of his Perſon, which offered 
them up by way of ſacrifice for the life of the whole world, and doth make them 
ſtill effectual thereunto : Finally, that to us they are life in particular, by being par- 
ticularly received. Thus much they knew, although as yet they underſtood not per- 
fectly to what effect or iſlue the ſame would come, till at the length being aſſembled 


for no other cauſe which they could imagine, but to have eaten the paſſover 8 
„ a ieee Moſes 
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Moſes appointed, when they ſaw their Lord and Maſter, with hands and eyes lifted 
up to heaven, firſt bleſs and conſecrate, for the endleſs good of all generations till the 
world's end, the choſen elements of bread and wine ; which elements, made for ever 
the inſtruments of life by virtue of his divine benediction, they being the firſt that 
were commanded to receive from him, the firſt which were warranted by his pro- 
miſe, that not only unto them at the preſent time, but to whomlocyer they and 
their ſucceſſors after them did duly adminiſter the ſame , thoſe myſteries ſhould ſerve 
as conducts of life, and conveyances of his body and blood unto them; was it poſ- 
ſible they ſhould hear that voice, Tale, eat, this is my body; drink ye all of this, 
this is my blood? Poſſible, that doing what was required, and believing what was 
romiſed, the ſame ſhould have preſent effe& in them, and not fill them with a kind 
of fearful admiration at the heaven which they ſaw in themſelves? They had at that 
time a ſea of comfort and joy to wade in, and we by that which they did are taught 
that this heavenly food is given for the ſatisfying of our empty ſouls, and not for the 
exerciſing of our curious and ſubtil wits. , If we doubt what thoſe admirable words 
may import, let him be our teacher for the meaning of Chriſt, to whom Chriſt was 
himſelf a ſchool-maſter; let our Lord's apoſtle be his interpreter, content we our 
ſelves with his explication; my body, the communion of my body: My blood, the 
communion of my blood. Is there any thing more expedite, clear and eaſy, than that 
as Chriſt is termed our life, becauſe through him we obtain life; ſo the parts of this 
ſacrament are his body and blood, for that they are ſo to us; who receiving them, 
receive that by them which they are termed ? The bread and cup are his body and 
blood, becauſe they are cauſes inſtrumental upon the receipt whereof the participa- 
tion of his body and blood enſueth. For that which produceth any certain effect, 
is not vainly nor improperly ſaid to be that very effect whereunto it tendeth. Eve- 
ry cauſe is in the effect which groweth from it. Our ſouls and bodies quickned to 


eternal life are effects; the cauſe whereof is the perſon of Chriſt : his body and a 1 
blood are the true well-ſpring out of which this life floweth. So that his body and | _—_ 
blood are in that very ſubject whereunto they miniſter life: Not only by effect or \_ 


operation, even as the influence of the heavens is in plants, beaſts, men, and in 1 
every thing which they quicken ; but alſo by a far more divine and myſtical kind of (WR 
union, which maketh us one with him, even as He and the Father are one, The 
real preſence of Chriſt's moſt bleſſed body and blood is not therefore to be ſought 
for in the ſacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the ſacrament. And with this 
the very order of our Saviour's words agreeth, firſt, rale and eat; then, this is my 
body which was broken for you : Firſt, drink ye all of this; then followeth, this is 
my blood of the new teſtament, which is ſbed for many for the remiſſion of Sins. 1 
ſee not which way it ſhould be gathered by the words of Chriſt when and where the 
bread is his body, or the cup his blood ; but only in the very heart and ſoul of him 
which receiveth them. As for the ſacraments, they really exhibit , but for ought 
we can gather out of that which is written of, them, they are not really, nor 
do really contain in themſelves that grace which with them, or by them, ir 
pleaſeth God to beſtow. If on all ſides it be confeſs'd , that the grace of baptiſm is 
poured into the ſoul of man; that by water we receive it, although it be neither 
ſeated in the water, nor the water changed into it; what ſhould induce men to 
think, that the grace of the cuchariſt muſt needs be in the euchariſt before it can be 
in us that receive it? The fruit of the euchariſt is the participation of the body and 
blood of Chriſt. There is no ſentence of holy ſcripture which faith , that we can- 
not by this ſacrament be made partakers of his body and blood, except they be firſt 
contained in the ſacrament, or the ſacrament converted into them. This is my body, 
and, this is my blood, being words of promiſe, ſith we all agree, that by the ſacra- 
ment Chriſt doth really and truly in us perform his promiſe, why do we vainly trou- WH 
ble our ſelves with ſo fierce contentions, whether by conſubſtantiation , or elſe by _ 
tranſubſtantiation the ſacrament it ſelf be firſt poſſeſſed with Chriſt , or no? A thing 1" 
which no way can either further or hinder us, howſoever it ſtand, becauſe our parti- 
cipation of Chriſt in this ſacrament dependeth on the co-operation of his omnipo- 
tent power which maketh it his body and blood to us; whether with change or - Wl 
without alteration of the element, ſuch as they imagine, we need not greatly to care 1 
or enquire. Take therefore that wherein all agree, and then conſider by it ſelf what 1 Fi ' 
cauſe why the reſt in queſtion ſhould not rather be left as ſuperfluous than urged as 1 
neceſſary. It is on all ſides plainly confeſs d, firſt , that this ſacrament is a true and a | 5 
a real participation of Chriſt, who thereby imparteth himſelf, even his whole en- Ll 
1 1 tire "BY 
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tire perſon, as 4 myſtical head, unto every ſoul that receiveth him, and that every 


ber of him, yea of them alſo whom he acknowledgeth to be his own. Secondly, 
that to whom he ig of Chriſt is thus communicated, to them he giveth by the 
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ſubſtance of man as of God, becauſe here we receive Chriſt, and thoſe graces which. | 
flow from him, in that he is man. So that if he have no ſuch being, neither can the 
ſicrament have any ſuch meaning as we all con | 
feſs it hath. Thus Tertullian, thus b Irene «4 Acceptum panim & diſtributum diſcipulis, Corpus ſuum illum 
15 thus © Theodoret diſputeth. Again, as cvi- fecit, Hoc eſt Corpus meum dicendo, id eſt figura corporis wel. Fi- 
4 nt it is how they teach that Chriſt is per- 8977 uo rug miſt 2 : * 4 on 

: | : uod e antaſma, Figuram capere non poſjits Tertul. Contr: 
ſonally there preſent, yea preſent whole, albeit ed 15 e eee 


| | rally v Secundum hac (that is to ſay, If it mould be true which 
a part of Chriſt be corporally abtent-- from Hereticks have taught, denying that Chriſt took upon him 


thence, that 4 Chriſt aſſiſting this heavenly the very nature of man) nec Dominus ſanguine ſuo redemit nos, 
banquet with his perſonal and true preſence, neque Calix Euchariſtie communicatio ſanguinis ejus erit , nec pa- 


Sh . nis quem frangimus communicatio corporis ejus eſt. Sanguis enim 
e doth by his own divine rs add to the na ww of, niſi a venis & carnibus 84 reliqua que eft. ſecundum ho- 


tural ſubſtance thereof ſupernatural efficacy, minem ſulſtantia. Iren. lib. 5. cap. 1. 


which f addition to the nature of thoſe conſe- _*© E. _ N * Ons 8 
| ; Ora, c. Vi Ts MH T0 OW 1 a * 
crated elements changeth them, and maketh nens, a Seid Ens Gran i Theod. Dialog- 

them that unto us which otherwiſe they could Aπτπ]]π/Ntr O. 


1 A Sacramenta quidem, quantum in ſe eſt, fine propria virtute eſſe 
not be, that to us they are thereby made ſuch „„ Sulit, Be the mole een, 2 lar myſteriis. Cypr. 


inſtruments, & as myſtically yet truly, inviſibly de Cœn. cap. ). 


SR r communion or fellowſhi © Sacramento viſibili ineffabiliter divina fs inde fundit eſſentia, ut 
yet really work our c P eſſet Religioni circa ſacramenta Devotio, Idem cap. 6. Inviſibilis 


with the. per ſon of J eſus Chriſt , Long well In Sxcerdos viſibiles creaturas it ſubſtantiam corporis & ſanguinis ſui 
that he is Man as God, our participation alſo werbo ſuo ſecreza poteſtate convertit. In ſpiritualibus Sacramentis 


; it. 18 rerbi precipit virtus & ſervit effeFus. Euſeb. Emiſſen. Hom. 5. 
in the fruit, grace and efficacy of his body and T 


blood; whereupon there enſueth a kind of * Te ajuCona'ss Re vue ne r 11 d we 
tranſubſtantiation in us, a true h change, both %, , eU, E ,,g, UP 5 4 I Lain, ul. 


. 28), 8 
of ſoul and body, an alteration from death to e n d booms N 2; 
life. In a word, it appeareth not, that of all «7, d N inter bs, rot at 5 amp eivero Y nde H 


1 TL Aid. @&9THuYET THI Ws CneTva, o]2 amp mid tmi. Theodor. Ex quo 
the ancient fathers of the church Ly OE did a Domino dictum eſt, hoc facite in meam commemorationem , Hac 


ever conceive Or imagine other than only 4 eff caro mea, & hic eſt ſanguis meus, quotieſcunque his verbis & 
myſtical participation of Chriſt's both body and e Fl 2 * A punts i» nn calix Tr 

. : — 5 75 one ſolenne ſacratus, totius hominis vitam ſalutemque proſtcit. 
blood in. the facrament neither are their Cypr. de Cœn. cap. 3. Inmortalis alimonia datur, & communi 
ſpeeches concerning the change of the elements bus. cibis differens , corporalis ſubſtantia retinens ſpeciem, ſed virtu- 


themſelves into the body and blood of Chriſt i divine inviſibili efficientia, probans adeſſe Præſentiam. Ibid. 
| cap. 2. 


ſuch, that a man can thereby in conſcience aſ- 3 Senſibilibus Sacramentis ineſt vite æternæ effectus, & non tam 
ſure himſelf it was their meaning to perſuade cor porali quam ſpirituali tranſitione Chriſto uni mur. Ipſe enim & 


| . : 2 panis & caro, & ſanguis, idem cibus , & ſubſtantia & vita fa- 
the world either of a COIPOTr al conſubſtantiation ctus eft Eccleſia ſue quam corpus ſuum appeliat 1 com ei participa- 


of Chriſt with thoſe ſanctified and bleſſed ele- :ionem ſpiritus, Tbid. cap. 3. Noſtra & ipſius conjunctio nec miſ- 


ments before y we I ; cet perſonas, nec unit ſubſtantias, ſed effectus conſociat & confœde- 
me . bst 2 8 f them Fas of the like rat voluntates. Thid. _ 6. Manſio _ in ipſo eſt manduca- 
ttanſubſtantiation of them into the body and , & porus quaſi quedam: incorporatio, Ibid. cap. 9: Ille of i 


5 blood of Chriſt. Which | both to our my ſti- Patre per W ne divinitatis, * in eo per corporalem ejus _ 
| | . $3 v5 vitatem, ille rurſus in nobis per Sacramentorum myſterium. Hilar. 

cal communion with Chriſt are ſo unneceſlary, qe Trin. lib. 8. NI of 

that the fathers, who plainly hold but this my- u Panis bir azymus cibus verus & ſtncerus per ſpeciem & ſacra- 


ſtical communion, cannot eaſily be thought to Tena. 85 _ ſatis 5 de 12 : move Chriſto con- 
- Format. Cypr. de Cœn. cap. 6. Non aliud agit participatio cor- 
have meant any other change of ſacramental poris & ſanguinis Chriſti, quam ut in id quod ſumimus tranſea- 


elements, than that which the ſame ſpiritual , & 17 & ſepulti & A ſumus , ipſum 
communion did require them to hold. Theſe u & /pnitu & carne geftemus, Leo de Paſch. Serm. 14. 
things conſidered, how ſhould that mind which, = cke 3 Alen Jed | a bee ee - 

loving truth and ſeeking comfort out. of holy 715 Euchariſtia ex duabus rebus conftans, terrena & caleſti : Sic & 


: | corpora noſtra percipientia Euchariſtiam, jam non ſunt corruptibilia 
myſteries „ hath not perhaps the leiſure, Per- ſpem reſurre#ionis. babentia , — lib. 4. Cap. 34. Quoriam 
haps not the wit nor capacity to tread out ſo ſalutaris caro verbo Dei quod naturaliter vita eſt conjuncta, vivifica 
endleſs Mazes as the intricate diſputes of this ff, , e, — . Gr. Klas- Ub. 4. 

3 | e et. . . fONAN, . 
cauſe have led men into, how ſhould a virtu- cap. 14. 1 7 ; i 


_ Ron mind better reſolve with it ſelf | | 
than thus? Variety 25 Judgments and opinions argueth obſcurity in thoſe things where- 
about they differ. But that which all parts — — for _ that 0 3 one 
having ſif ted, is by no one denied or doubted of, muſt needs be matter of infallible 
certamty. Whereas therefore there are but three expoſitions made of, This is my bo- 
dy ; The firſt, This is in it ſelf before participation really and truly the natural ſub- 
ſtance of my body, by reaſon of the coexiſtence which my omnipotent body hath 
with the ſanctified element of bread, which is the Lutherans interpretation. The /e- 
cond, This is in it ſelf and before participation the very true and natural ſubſtance of 
my body, by force of that deity, which with the words of conſecration aboliſheth the 
ſubſtance of bread, and ſubſtituteth in the place thereof my body, which is the po- 


Piſn conſtruction. The laſt, This wana be ea through concurrence of divine pow- 
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EcclLEsIASTIcAL PoII Tf. Book V. 
et, is in verity and truth, unto faithful receivers, inſtrumentally a cauſe of that my: 
ſtical participation, whereby as I make my ſelf wholly theirs, ſo I give them in hand 
an actual poſſeſſion of all ſuch ſaving grace as my ſacrificed body can yield, and as 


their ſouls do preſently need. This is to them, and in them, my body. Of theſe 


three rehearſed interpretations, the laſt hath in it nothing but what the reſt do all ap- 
rove and acknowledge to be moſt true ; nothing but that which the words of Christ 


| £ re on all ſides confeſs d to inforce, nothing but that which the church of God hath 


always thought neceſſary ; nothing but that which alone zs fu efficient for every chriſti- 
an man to believe concerning the uſe and force of this ſacrament : . nothing but 
that wherewith the writings of all antiquity are conſonant, and all chriſtian con ef. 


lions agreeable. And as truth, in what kind ſoever, is by no kind of truth gainſz;q . 


the matter, or elſe for ſecreſy of performance, we are not able to reach unto, as we may 


So the mind which refteth it ſelf on this, is never troubled with thoſe perplexities 
which the other do find, by means of ſo great contradiction between their opinions, and 
true principles of reaſon grounded upon experience, nature and ſenſe. Which albeit, 
with boyſterous courage and breath, they ſeem oftentimes to blow away ; yet whoſy ob. 
ſerveth how again they labour and ſweat by e of wit to make ſome ſhew of agree. 
ment between their peculiar conceits and the general edicts of nature, muſt needs per- 

cerve they ſtruggle with that which they cannot fully maſter. a „ ith of that 

which is proper to themſelves, their diſcourſes are hungry and unpleaſant , full of te. 
dious and irkſome labour, heartleſs, and hitherto without fruit; on the other ſide, read 
we them or hear we others, be they of our own or of ancienter times, to what part ſoe. 
ver they be thought to incline, touching that whereof there is controverſy ; yet in this, 
where they all ſpeak but one thing, their diſcourſes are heavenly, their words ſiueet 
as the hony-comb, their tongues melodiouſiy tuned inſtruments, their ſentences meer con- 
ſolation and joy: Are we not hereby almoſt even with voice from heaven admoniſhed 
which we may ſafelieſi cleave unto ? He which hath ſaid of the one ſacrament, waſh 
and be clean, hath ſaid concerning the other likewiſe, eat and live. If therefore with. 
out any ſuch particular and ſolemn warrant as this is, that poor diſtreſſed woman coming 
unto Chriſt for health, could ſo conſtantly reſolve her ſelf, may I but touch the skirt of 
his garment, I ſhall be whole, what moveth us to argue of the manner how life ſhould 


come by bread? Our duty being here but to take what is offered, and moſt aſſuredly to 


reſt perſuaded of this, that can we but eat, we are ſafe. When I behold with mine 
eyes ſome ſmall and ſcarce diſternable grain or ſeed, whereof nature maketh a promiſe 
that a tree ſhall come; and when afterwards of that tree any skilful artificer underta. 
keth to frame ſome exquiſite and curious work, 1 look for the event, I move no queſti- 
on about performance either of the one, or of the other. Shall I /imply credit nature 
in things natural? Shall I in things artificial rely my ſelf on art, never offering to make 
doubt And in that which is above both art and nature refuſe ta believe the author of 
both, except he acquaint me with his ways, and lay the ſecret of his skill before mo? 
Where God himſelf doth ſpeak thoſe things which, either for height and ſublimity of 


be ignorant without danger, ſo it can be no diſgrace to confeſ3 we are ignorant. Such 
as = piety will, as much as in them lieth, know all things that Jod commandeth, but 


eſpecially the duties of ſervice which they owe to God. As for his dark and hidden 
works, they prefer, as becometh them in ſuch caſes, ſimplicity of faith before that 


2 , which curiouſly ſifting what it ſbould adore , and diſputing too boldly of 


that which the wit of man cannot ſearch, chilleth for the moſt part all warmth of 
Seal, and bringeth ſoundneſs of belief many times into great hazard. Let it there- 
fore be ſufficient for me, preſenting my ſelf at the Lord's table, to know what there I 
receive from him; without ſearching or enquiring of the manner how Chriſt performeth 

his promiſe : Let diſputes and queſitons, enemies to piety, abatements of true devotion, 
and hitherto in this cauſe but over-patiently heard, let them take their reſt : Let curi- 
ous and ſharp-witted men beat their heads about what queſtions themſelves will; the 
very letter of the word of Chriſt giveth plain ſecurity, that theſe my eg do, as 
nails, faſten us to his very croſs, that by them we draw out, as touching efficacy, 
force and virtue, even the blood of his goared fide: In the wounds of our redeemer we 
there dip our tongues, we are died red both within and without; our hunger is fatisfi- 
ed, and our thirſt for ever quenched ; they are things wonderful which he feeleth, great 
which he ſeeth , and unheard of which he uttereth, whoſe ſoul is poſſeſs d of this 
paſthal lamb, and made joyful in the ftrength 4 this new wine: This bread hath in 
it more than the ſubſtance which our eyes behold, this cup hallowed with ſolemn bene. 
diction availeth to the endleſs life and welfare both of ſoul and body; in that it Sr, 


as well for a medicine to heal our infirmities and purge our ſins, as for 4 Sn 5 


Book V. ECccLESIASTICAL Polity: _ 
thankſaiving : with touching it ſanttifieth, it enlightueth with belief, it truly con- 

— us 3 the image of Feſus Chrift. What theſe elements are in themſelues, 

it shilleth not; it is enough, that to me which take them they are the body and blood 

of Chriſt ; his promiſe in witneſs hereof ſujpceth 3 his word he knoweth which way to 
accompliſh ; why ſhould any cogitation poſſeſs the mind of a faithful communicant but 

this ? O my God, thou art true; O my ſoul, thou art happy! Thus therefore we ſee, 

that howſoever men's opinions do otherwiſe vary; nevertheleſs touching baptiſm 

and the ſupper of our Lord, we may with one conſent of the whole chriſtian world 
conclude they are neceſſary, the one to initiate or begin, the other ro conſummate or 

make perfect our life in Chriſt. wy, | NE 

68. In adminiſtring the ſacrament of the body and blood of Chriſt, the ſuppoſed Of faults no- 

faults of the Church of England are not greatly material, and therefore it ſhall ſuffice oo Sag Bec 4. 
to touch them in few words. The firſt is, That we do not uſe in a generality once for winitring 
all to ſay to communicants, take cat, and drink; but unto every particular perſon, the holy com- 
eat thou, drink thou, whzch is according to the popiſh manner, and not the form that 
our Saviour did uſe. Our ſecond over-ſight is, by geflure. For in kneeling there hath 
been ſuperſtition ; ſitting agreeth better io the action of a ſupper ; and our Saviour 
uſmg that which was moſt fit, did himſelf not kneel. A third accuſation is, for not 
examining all communicants, whoſe knowledge in the myſtery of the goſpel ſhould that 
way be made manifeſt ; a thing every where, they ſay, uſed in the apoſtles times, be- 
cauſe all things neceſſary were uſed ; and this in their opinion is neceſſary, yea it is 
commanded, in as much as the Levites are commanded to prepare the people for the 
paſſover ; and examination is a part of their preparation, our Lord's ſupper in place of the 
paſſover. The fourth thing miſliked is, that againſt the apoſile's prohibition, to have 
any familiarity at all with notorious offenders, papiſts being not of the church, are ad- 1 Cor. 5. 11. 
mitted to our very communion, before they have by their religious and goſpel-like be- 
haviour purged themſelves of that ſuſpicion of Popery which their former life hath 
cauſed. They are dogs, ſwine, 'unclean beaſts, foreigners and ſtrangers from the church 

of God; and therefore ought not to be admitted, though they offer themſelves. Mie 
are, fifthly, condemned, in as much as when there hath been ſtore of people to hear 
ſermons and ſervice in the church, we ſuffer the communion to be miniſtred to a fery. 
1t is not enough, that our book of Common-Prayer hath godly exhortations to move all 

thereunto which are preſent. For it ſkould-not ſuffer a few to communicate, it ſhould 
by eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and civil puniſhment provide that ſuch as would withdraw 
themſelves, might be brought to communicate, „„ | 
according both to the * law of God and the Numb. 9. 13. Can. 9. Apoſt. Concil. 2. Brac. cap. 83. 


oy | | b T. C. J. 3. p. 166. Beſides that it is good to leave the 
ancient church canons. In the ſixth and laſt popith form in thoſe things, which we — ſo conveniently 


place cometh the enormity of zmparting this do, it is beſt to come as near the manner of celebration of 
ſacrament privately unto the 22 Thus far 2 ** which eee Chriſt did us as may be. 
accuſed , we anſwer briefly to the firſt b, that muſt rather Por Yor bn „ 
ſeeing God by ſacraments doth apply in particular ment is an application of the benefits of Chriſt, it behoveth 
unto every man's perſon the grace Which him- Leer 2 v el 8 3 = 2 1 particulaly 
elf hath provided for the benefit of all man- which is « thing abſurd. FFF 
kind, there is no cauſe why adminiſtring the | 
ſacraments we ſhould: forbear to expreſs that in forms of ſpecch, which he by his 
word and goſpel teacheth all to believe. In the one ſacrament, I baptize rhee, 
diſpleaſeth not. If eat thou, in the other offend them, their fancies are no rules 
for churches to follow. Whether Chriſt at his laſt ſupper: did ſpeak generally once 
to all, or to every one particular, is. a thing uncertain. His words are recorded in 
that form which ſerveth beſt, for the ſetting down with, hiſtorical. brevity what was 
ſpoken; they are no manifeſt proof that he ſpake but once unto all which did 
then communicate, much leſs that we in ſpeaking unto every ceommunicant ſeveral- 
Iy do amiſs, although it were clear that we herein do otherwiſe than Chriſt did. 
Our imitation of him conſiſteth not in tying ſcrupulouſly our ſelves unto his ſyl- 
lables, but rather in ſpeaking by the heavenly direction of that inſpired divine 
wiſdom, which teacheth divers ways to one end; and doth therein controul their 
boldneſs, by whom any profitable way is cenſured as reproyeable, only under co- 
lour of tome ſmall difference from great. examples going before. To do through- 
out every the like. circumſtance. the ſame which Chriſt did in this action, were by 
following his footſteps in that ſort to err more from the purpoſe he aimed at, 
than we now do by not following them with ſo nice and ſepere ſtrictneſs. 
They little weigh with themſelves how dull, how heavy, and almoſt how with- 

Iiz | out 
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; out ſenſe, the greateſt part of the common multitude every where is, who think 
| it either unmeet or unneceſſary to put them, even man by man, eſpecially at 
. that time, in mind whereabout they are. It is true, that in ſermons we do not 
uſe to repeat our ſentences ſeverally to every particular hearer; a ſtrange madneſs 
it were if we ſhonld. The ſoftneſs of wax may induce a wiſe man to ſet his 
ſtamp or image therein; it perſuadeth no man, that becauſe wool hath the like 
quality, it may therefore receive the like impreſſion. So the reaſon taken from 
the uſe of ſacraments, in that they are inſtruments of grace unto every particular 
man, may with good congruity lead the church to frame accordingly her words 
in adminiſtration of ſacraments, becauſe they eaſily admit this form; which be- 
ing in ſermons a thing impoſſible, without apparent ridiculous abſurdity , agree- 
ment of ſacraments with ſermons in that which is alledged as a reaſonable proof of 
conveniency for the one, proveth not the fame allegation impertinent , becauſe: it 
T.c. 11. doth not enforce the other to be adminiſtred in like ſort. For equal principles 
p- 165. kneel- do then avail unto equal concluſions, when the matter whereunto we apply them 
ing carrieth jg equal, and not elſe. Our kneeling at communions is the geſture of picty. If we 


CRIT did there preſent our ſelves but to make ſome ſhew or dumb reſemblance of a 


worſhip. Sit- | | 
ting agreeth fpiritual feaſt, it may be that ſitting were the fitter ceremony; but coming as re- 


NN ceivers of ineſtimable grace at the hands of God, what doth better beſeem our bo- 
the ſupper. dies at that hour, tban to be ſenſible witneſſes of minds unfeignedly humbled? Our 
3 1 Lord himſelf did that which cuſtom and long uſage had made fit; we, that which 
Encellel not. fitneſs and great decency hath made uſual. The trial of our ſelves, before we eat 
of this bread, and drink of this cup, is by expreſs commandment every man's pre- 
ciſe duty. As for neceſlity of calling others unto account beſides our ſelves, albeit 


we be not thercunto drawn by any great ſtrength which is in their arguments who 


\ firſt preſs us with it as a thing neceſlary, by af- 


2 7.C. J. 1. p. 164. All things neceſſary were uſed in 
the churches of God in the apoſtles times; but examination 
was a neceſſary thing, therefore uſed. In the Book of Chro 
nicles, 2 Chron. 35. 6. the Levites were commanded to pre- 


pare the people to the receiving of the paſſover, in place 


whereof we have the Lord's ſupper. Now examination be- 
ing a part of the preparation, it followeth that here is 


firming, * that the apoſtles did uſe it, and then 


prove the apoſtles to have uſed it, by affirming 
it to be neceſlary : Again, albeit we greatly 
muſe how they can avouch that God did com- 
mand the Levites to prepare their brethren 
againſt the feaſt of the paſſover, and that the 


commandment of the examination. | 
| examination of them was a part of their pre- 


paration, when the place alledged to this purpoſe doth but charge the Levite, ſay ing, 
Male ready Laahhechem for your brethren, to the end they may do according to 
the word of the Lord by Moſes. Whereforc in the ſelf ſame place it followeth, 
how lambs and kids, and ſheep, and bullocks were delivered unto the Levites, and 
that thus the ſervice was made ready: It followeth likewiſe, how the Levites having 
in ſuch ſort provided for the people, they made proviſion for themſelves, And for the 
Prieſts, the ſons of Aaron: So that confidently from hence to conclude the neccl- 
ſity of examination, argueth their wonderful great forwardneſs in framing all things to 
ſerve their turn; nevertheleſs, the examination of communicants when need requi- 
reth, for the profitable uſe it may have in ſuch caſes, we reject not. Our fault in ad- 
mitting popiſh communicants, is it in that we are forbidden to eat, and therefore 


1 Cor. 5. 11. i ; ; PUR 
T. C. I. 1, much more to communicate with notorious malefactors? The name of a papiſt is not 
7. 167- given unto any man for being a notorious malefactor. And the crime wherewith we 


are charged, is ſuffering papiſts to communicate; ſo that, be their life and converſa- 
tion whatſoever in the ſight of man, their popiſh opinions are in this caſe laid as 
bars and exceptions againſt them; yea, thoſe opinions which they have held in for- 
mer times, although they now both profeſs by word, and offer to ſhew by fact the 
| e 1 : then, CONtrary. All this doth nor juſtify us, which 
[ though they would receive the communion, yet they | R 
ought to Ng ack, until ſuch time as by their eee ought not (they lay) to admit them in any 
and goſpel-like behaviour, they have purged themſelves of wiſe, till their goſpel- like behaviour have re- 
that ſuſpicion of popery which their former life and con- moved all ſuſpicion of popery from them, be- 
verſation hath cauſed to be conceived. T. C. I. 1. p. 167. ; : 

cauſe papiſts are dogs, ſwine, beaſts, fo- 


reigners and ſtrangers from the houſe of God; in a word, they are not of the church. 
What the terms of goſpel-like behaviour may include, is obſcure and doubtful : but of 
the viſible church of Chriſt in this preſent world, from which they ſeparate all papiſts, 
we are thus perſuaded. Church is a word which art hath deviſed, thereby to ſever 
and diſtinguſh that ſociety of men which profeſſeth the true religion, from the 
reſt which profeſs it not. There have been in the world from the very firſt foun- 


dation 


4 
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dation thereof but three religions, Paganiſm; which lived in the blindneſs of cor: . 
rupt and depraved nature; Judaiſin, embracing the law which reformed heatheniſn 
| impicty, and taught falvation to be looked for through one whom God in the laſt 
days would ſend and exalt to be Lord of all; finally, Chriſtian Belief, which yield- 
eth obedience to the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and acknowledgeth him the ſaviour whom 
God did promiſe. - Sceing then that the church is a name, which art hath given to 
profeſſors of true religion, as they which will define a man are to paſs by thoſe qua- 
lities wherein one man doth excel another, and to take only thoſe eſſential properties 
whereby a man doth differ from creatures of other kinds; ſo he that will teach what 
the church is, ſhall never rightly perform the work whereabout he goeth, till in mat- 
ter of religion he touch that difference which ſevereth the churches religion from 
theirs who are not the church. Religion being therefore a matter partly of contem- 
lation, partly of action; we muſt define the church, which is a religious ſociety, by 
ſuch differences as do properly explain the eſſence of ſuch things, that is to ſay, by 
the object or matter whereabout the contemplations and aCtions of the church are 
properly converſant. For ſo all knowledges and all virtues are defined. Whereupon, 18 
becauſe the only object which ſeparateth ours from other religions, is Jeſus Chriſt, in 1 
whom none but the church doth believe, and whom none but the church doth 1 
worſhip ; we find that accordingly the apoſtles do every where diſtinguiſh hereby the 
church from Infidels and from eus, accounting them which call upon the name of 
our Lord Feſus Chriſt to be his church. If we go lower, we ſhall but add unto this 
certain calual and variable accidents which are not propetly of the being, but make 
only tor the happier and better being of the church of God, either indeed, or in 
mens opinions and conceits. This is the error of all popiſh definitions that hitherto 
have been brought. They define not the church by that which the church efſentially 
is, but by that wherein they imagine their own more perfect than the reſt are. Touch- 
ing parts of eminency and perfection, parts likewiſe of imperfection and defect in the Rom. 15. 5. 
church of God, they are infinite, their degrees and differences no way poſſible to ! Cor. 1. 10. 
be drawn unto any certain account. There is not the leaſt contention and variance, 
but it blemiſheth ſomewhat the unity that ought to be in the church of Chriſt, which 
notwithſtanding may have not only without offence or breach of, concord, her ma- 
nifold varieties in rites and ceremonies of religion, but alſo her ſtrifes and contenti- 
ons many times, and that about matters of no ſmall importance; yea, her ſchiſms, 
factions, and ſuch other evils, whereunto the body of the church is ſubject, ſound 
and ſick remaining both of the ſame body, as long as both parts retain by outward 
profeſſion that vital ſubſtance of truth, which maketh chriſtian religion to differ 
from theirs which acknowledge not our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the bleſſed Saviour of 
mankind, give no credit to his glorious goſpel, and have his ſacraments, the ſeals of 
eternal life, in deriſion. Now the privilege of the viſible church of God (for of 
that we ſpeak) is to be herein like the ark of Noah, that, for any thing we know 
to the contrary, all without it are loſt ſheep; yet in this was the ark of Noah privi- 
ledged above the church, that whereas none of them which were in the one could 
periſh, numbers in the other are caſt away, becauſe to eternal life our profeſſion is 
not enough. Many things exclude from the kingdom of God, although from the 
the church they ſeparate not. In the church there ariſe ſundry grievous ſtorms, by 
means whereof whole kingdoms and nations profeſſing Chriſt, both have been here- 
totore, and are at this preſent day divided about Chriſt. During which diviſions 
and contentions amongſt men, albeit each part do juſtify it ſelf, yet the one of ne- 
ceſſity muſt needs err, if there be any contradiction between them, be it great or 
little; and what ſide ſoever it be that hath the truth, the ſame we muſt alſo ac- 
knowledge alone to hold wth the true church in that point, and conſequently reject 1 John 2. 19 
the other as an enemy, in that caſe fallen away from the true church. Wherefore of rs 
hypocrites and diſſemblers, whoſe profeſſion at the firſt was but only from the teeth 
outward, when they afterwards took occaſion to oppugn certain principal articles of Wh 
faith, the apoſtles which defended the truth againſt them, pronounce chem gone out | Wil! 
from the fellowſhip of ſound and ſincere believers, when as yet the chriſtian reli- 1188 
gion they had not utterly caſt off. In like ſenſe and meaning throughout all ages, 
hereticks have juſtly been hated, as branches cut off from the body of the true 
vine; yet only ſo far forth cut off as their hereſies have extended. Both hercly , 
and many other crimes which wholly ſever from God, do ſever from the church 
of God in part only. The myſtery of piety, ſaith the apoſtle, is without perad- | 
venture great, Cod hath been manifeſted in the fleſh, hath been juftified in the 1 Tim. 3. 16, 
| _ — ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, hath been ſeen of angels, hath been preached to nations, hath been believed 
on in the world, hath been taken up into glory. The church a pillar and founda- 
tion of his truth, which no where is known or profeſs d, but only within 'the 
church, and they all of the church that profeſs it. In the mean while it cannot 
be denied, that many profeſs this, who are not therefore cleared ſimply from all 
either faults or errors, which make ſeparation between us and the well. ſpring of our 
happineſs. Idolatry ſevered of old the Iſraelites; iniquity, thoſe Scribes and Pha- 
riſees from God, who notwithſtanding were a part of the ſeed of Abraham, x 
part of that very ſeed which God did himſelf acknowledge to be his church. 
The church of God may therefore contain both them which indeed ate not his, 
yet muſt be reputed his by us that know not their inward thoughts, and them 
whoſe apparent wickedneſs teſtificth even in the ſight of the whole world that 

Marth, 13. God abhorreth them. For to this and no other purpoſe are meant thoſe para- 

24 45 bles, which our Saviour in the goſpel hath concerning mixture of vice with yir. 

tue, light with darkneſs, truth with error, as well and openly known and ſeen, as a 

cunningly cloaked mixture. That which ſeparateth therefore utterly, that which 

Cutteth off clean from the viſible church of Chriſt, is plain apoſtaſy, dire& denial, 

utter rejection of the whole chriſtian faith, as far as the fame is profeſſedly diffe- 

rent from infidelity. Hereticks, as touching thoſe points of doctrine wherein they 

fail : Schiſmaticks, as touching the quarrels for which, or the duties wherein 

they divide themſelves from their brethren : Looſe, licentions, and wicked per- 

ſons, as touching their ſeveral offences or crimes, have all forſaken the true church 

of God; the church which is ſound and fincere in the doctrine that they cor- 

rupt ; the church that keepeth the bond of unity, which they violate ; the church 

that walketh in the laws of righteouſneſs, which they tranſgreſs: This very true 

church of Chriſt they have left, howbeit not altogether left, nor forſaken ſimply 

the church; upon the main foundations whereof they continue built, notwith- 

ſtanding theſe breaches whereby they are rent in the top aſunder. Now be- 

cauſe for redreſs of profeſſed errors and open ſchiſms it is, and muſt be the churches 

care that all may in outward conformity be one; as the laudable polity of former 

ages, even ſo our own to that end and purpoſe hath eſtabliſhed divers laws, the 

moderate ſeverity whcreof is a mean both to ſtay the reſt, and to reclaim ſuch as 

| | | heretofore have been led away. But ſeeing 

. . 7.0. in. pag — If = * of the er the that the offices Which laws requite are 

with notorious offenders, ir doch more forbid that they always definite, and when that they require 
ſhould be received to the communion: And therefore pa- is done, they £0 no farther, whereupon ſun- | 

Pe ae oy Kron pg rf il-affefted_ perſons, to fave thernſeves 
rom danger of laws, pretend obedience, al- 


compelled to the ſupper. For ſeeing, that our Saviour Chriſt 


[| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


did inſtitute his ſupper amongſt his diſciples, and thoſe only 
which were, as St. Paul ſpeaketh, within; it is evident, that 
the papiſts being without, and foreigners and ſtrangers fro 

the church of God, ought not to be received if they would 


offer themſelves : And that miniſter that ſhall give the ſup- 


per of the Lord to him which is known to be a papiſt, 
and which hath never made any clear renouncing of popery 
with which he hath been defiled, doth profane the Table of 


the Lord, and doth give the meat that is prepared for the 


children, un'o dogs; and he bringeth into the paſture which 
is provided for the ſheep, ſwine and unclean beaſts, con- 
trary to the faith and truſt that ought to be in a ſteward of 
the Lord's Houſe, as he is. For albeit that I doubt nor but 
many of thoſe which are now papiſts, pertain to the ele&i- 
on of God, which God alſo in his good time will call to the 
knowledge of his truth: Vet notwithſtadding they ought to 
be unto the miniſter, and unto the church, touching the 
miniſtring of ſacraments, as ſtrangers, and as unclean beaſts. 
The miniſtring of the holy ſacraments unto them, is a de- 
elaration | Gol of wag fayour _ 1 
them, and a plain preaching, partly, that they be waſhed 
already from 1 5 ſin, b chat ls Ne of he Bury 
of God, and ſuch as the Lord will feed to eternal life; 
which is not lawful to be done unto thoſe which are not of 
the houſhold of faith. And therefore I conclude, that the 
compelling of papiſts nnto the communion, and the diſmiſ- 
ſing and letting of them go, when as they'be tobe puniſhed 
for their ſtubbornneſs in popery ( with this condition, if 
they will receive the communion ) is very unlawful; when 
as, although they would receive it, yer they dught to be 
kept back till ſuch time as by their religious and goſpel-like 
behaviour, Ec. ERS 


* 
— 


beit inwardly they carry ſtill the fame hearts 
which they did 'before; by means 'whereof it 
falleth out, that receiving unwörthily the 
bleſſed ſacrament at our hands, they eat and 
drink their own damnation : It is for 'reme- 
dy of this miſthicf * here determined, that 
whom the law of the realm doth puniſh, un- 
leſs they communicate, ſuch if they offer to 
obey law, the church not withſtanding ſhould 
not admit without ' probation before had of 
their 'goſpel-Iike behaviour. Wherein they 
firſt ſet no time, how long this ſuppoſed pro- 
bation muſt continue; again, they nominate 
no certain judgment, the verdict Whereof ſhall 
approve mens behaviour to be goſpel like; 
And, that which is moſt material, whereas they 
ſeek to make it more hard for diſſemblers to 
be received into the church, than law and po- 
lity as yet hath done, they make it in truth 


more eaſy for ſuch kind of ipetſons to wind 
_ themſelves out of the law, and to continue the 


ſame they were. The law fequireth at their 


hands that duty Which in conſcience doth 


N \ "A+ it 28 N 1 „ 4 
touch them" neareſt, * becauſe the greateſt dit- 
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ference between us and them is the faerament of the body and blood of Chriſt; whoſe 
name in the ſervice. of our communion we celebrate with due honour, which they in 
the error of their maſs prophane. As therefore on our patt to hear maſs, wete an 
open departure from that ſincere profeſſion whetein we ſtand ; ſo if they on the other 
ſide receive our communion, they give us the ſtrongeſt pledge of fidelity that man can 
demand. What their hearts are, God doth know. But if they which mind treachery 
to God and man, ſhould once apprehend this advantage given them, wheteby they may 
latisfy law in pretending themſelves conformable, (for what can law with teaſon or 
juſtice require more? ) and yet be ſure the church will accept no ſuch offer till their 
goſpel · like behaviour be allowed, after that our own ſimplicity hath once thus fairly 
caſed them from the ſting of law ; it is to be thought they will learn the myſtery of 
goſpel· like behaviour when leiſure ſerveth them, And ſo while without any cauſe we 
fear to prophane ſacraments, we ſhall not only defeat the purpoſe of moſt wholeſome 
laws, but loſe or wilfully hazard thoſe ſouls, from whom the likelieſt means of full 
and perfect recovery are by our indiſcretion with-held. For neither doth God thus 
bind us to dive into men's conſciences, nor can their fraud and deceit hurt any man 
but themſelves. To him they ſeem ſuch as they are, but of us they muſt be taken 
for ſuch as they ſeem. In the eye of God they are againſt Chriſt, that are not truly 
and ſincerely with him; in our eyes they muſt be received as with Chriſt, that are 
not to outward ſhew againſt him, The caſe of impenitent and notorious ſinners is 
not like unto theirs, whoſe only imperfection is errror ſevered from pertinacy. Er- 
ror in appearance, content to ſubmit it ſelf to better inſtruction: Error ſo far already 
cured, as to crave at our hands that ſacrament, the hatred and utter refitſal whereof, 
was the weightieſt point wherein heretofore they ſwerved and went aſtray. In this 
caſe therefore they cannot reaſonably charge us with remiſs dealing, or with careleſ- 
neſs, to whom we impart the myſteries of Chriſt ; but they have given us manifeſt 
occaſion to think it requiſite that we earneſtly adviſe rather, and exhort them to con- 
ſider as they ought, their ſundry-overſights; firſt, in equalling undiſtinctly crimes with 
errors, as touching force to make uncapable of this ſacrament : Secondly, in ſuffer- 
ing indignation at the faults of the church of Rome to blind and with-hold their judg- 
ments from ſecing that which withal they ſhould: acknowledge, concerning ſo much 
nevertheleſs ſtill due to the ſame church, as to be held and reputed a part of the 
houſe of God, a limb of the viſible church of Chriſt :: Thirdly, in impoſing upon 
the church a burthen'to enter farther into men's hearts, and to make a deeper ſearch 
of their conſciences, than any law of God, or reaſon of man inforceth : Fourthly 
and laſtly, in repelling, under colour of longer tryal, ſuch from the myſteries of 
heavenly grace, as are both capable thereof by the laws of God, for any thing we 
hear to the contrary; and ſhould in divers conſiderations be cheriſhed according to 
the merciful examples and precepts whereby the goſpel of Chriſt hath taught us to- 
wards ſuch to ſhew compaſlion, to receive them with lenity and all meekneſs; if any 
thing be ſhaken in them, to ſtrengthen it; not to quench with delays and jealouſics 
that feeble ſmoak of conformity. which ſeemeth to breath from them ; but to build 
whereſoever there is any foundation; to add perfection unto ſlender beginnings; and 
that as by other offices of piety, even ſo by this very food of life which Chriſt hath 
left in his church, not only for preſervation of- ſtrength, but alſo for relief of weak- 
neſs. But to return to our own ſelves, in whom the next- thing ſevercly reproved is 
the paucity of communicants. If they require at communions frequency, we with T. C. L. 1. 
the ſame, knowing how acceptable unto God ſuch ſervice; is, when multitudes chear- Mo 
fully goncur unto it; if they encourage men thereunto, we alſo ( themſelves ac- ng cob 
knowledge it) are not utterly forgetful to do the like; if they require ſome publick Pſal. 133. 1. 
coaction for remedy of that, wherein by milder and ſofter means little good is done; f 
they know our laws and ſtatutes provided in that behalf, whereunto whatſoever con- 
venient help may be added more by the wiſdom of man, what cauſe have we given 
the world to think that we are not ready to hearken to it, and to uſe any good 
means of ſweet compulſion to have this high and heavenly banquet largely furniſhed? 
Only we cannot ſo far yield as to judge it convenient, that the holy deſire of a com- Luke 14. 23. 
petent number ſhould be unſatisfied, becauſe the greater part is careleſs and undiſ- = 
poſed to join with them. Men ſhould not (they ſay ) be permitted a few by them- 
ſelves to communicate when ſo many are gone away, becauſe this ſacrament is a 
token of our conjunction with our brethren 3 and therefore by 'communicating apart 
from them, we make an apparent ſhew of diſtraction. I ask then, on which fide 
unity is broken, whether on theirs that depart, or on theirs who being left behind, 
; : 2 | do 
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448 EcclESIASTICAL Pol fr. Book V. 
; do communicate? Firft, in the one it is not denied but that they may have reaſdna- 
ble cauſes of departure, and that then even they ate delivered from juſt blame. Of 
fuch kind of cauſes two are allowed, —_— .danger of impairing health, and neceC. 
ſary buſineſs requiring our preſence 'otherwhere.' And may not a third cauſe, which 
is unfitneſs at the preſent time, detain us as lawfully back as either of theſe two! 
True it is, that we cannot hereby altogether excuſe our ſelves, for that we ought to 
prevent this, and do not. But if we haye committed a fault in not preparing our 
minds before, ſhall we therefore aggravate the ſame with a worſe ; the crime of un- 
worthy participation? He that abſtaineth doth want for the time that grace and com- 
fort which religious communicants have, but He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
receiveth death; that which is life to others, turneth in him to poiſon. Notwith- 
ſtanding, whatſoever be the cauſe for which men abſtain, were it reaſon that the 
fault of one part ſhould any way abridge their benefit that are not faulty ? There is in 
all the ſcripture of God no one ſyllable which doth condemn communicating amongſt 
7. C. 1.1, a few, when the reſt are departed from them. As for the laſt thing, which is our 
P. 146. imparting this ſacrament privately to the ſick,. whereas there have been of old (they 
grant) two kinds of neceſſity wherein this ſacrament might be privately adminiſtred; 
of which two, the one being erroneouſly imagined, and the other (they ſay) con- 
tinuing no longef in uſe, there temaineth unto. us no neceſſity at all for which 
that cuſtom ſhould be retained, Thie falſly ſurmiſed neceſſity is that whereby ſome 
have thought all ſuch excluded from poſlibility of falvation, as did depart this life, and 
never were made partakers of the holy euchariſt. The other cauſe of neceſlity was, 
when men which had faln in time of perſecution, and had afterwards repented them, 
but were not as yet received again unto the fellowſhip of this communion, did at the 
hour of death requeſt it, that ſo they might reſt with greater quietneſs and comfort 
of mind, being thereby aſſuted of departure in unity of Chriſt's church; which vir- 
tuous deſire the fathers did think it great impiety not to ſatisfy. This was Sera- 
ions caſe of neceſſity. Serapion, a faithful aged perſon, and-always of very up- 
right life, till fear of perſecution in the end cauſed him to ſhrink back, after long 
ſorrow for his ſcandalous offence, and ſuit oftentimes made to be pardoned of the 
church, fell at length into grievous: ſickneſs, and being ready to yield up the ghoſt, 
was then more inſtant than ever before to receive the ſacrament. Which ſacrament 
was neceſlary in this caſe, not that Serapzon had been deprived of everlaſting life with- 
out it, but that his end was thereby to' him made the more comfortable. And do 
we think, that all caſes of ſuch neceſſity are clean vaniſhed ? Suppoſe that ſome have 
by miſ-perſuaſion lived in ſchiſm, withdrawn themſelves from holy and publick aſ- 
ſemblies, hated the prayers, and loathed the ſacraments of the church, falſſy preſu- 
ming them to be fraught with impious and antichriſtian corruptions : Which error 
the God of mercy and æruth opening at the length their eyes to ſee, they do not only 
repent them of the evil which they have done, but alſo in token thereof deſire to 
receive comfort by that whereunto 'they have offered diſgrace ( which. may be the 
caſe of many poor ſeduced Souls, even at this day.) God forbid we ſhould think 
that the church doth ſin, in permitting the wounds of ſuch to be ſupplied with that 
oil, which this gracious ſacrament doth yield, and their bruiſed minds not only need 
but beg. There is nothing which the ſoul of man doth deſire in that laſt hour ſo 
much, as comfort againſt the natural terrors of death, and other ſcruples of conſcience 
which commonly do then moſt trouble and perplex the weak; towards whom the 
very law of God doth exact at our hands all the helps that chriſtian lenity and indul- 
e gence can afford. Our general conſolation departing this life is, the hope of that 
1 Cor. 15. * glorious and bleſſed reſurrection which the apoſtle St. Paul * nameth *EZaragzor, 
b phil. 3. 11. to note that as all men ſhould have their *Avz5zay, and be raiſed again from the 
e 32 3 dead, ſo the juſt ſhall be taken up and exalted above the reſt, whom the power of 
27 dap: God doth but raiſe, and not exalt. This life, and this reſurrection of our Lord Jeſus 
T7 mare Chriſt is for all men, as touching the ſufficiency of that he hath done; but that 
mu dvi, Which maketh us partakers thereof, is our particular communion with Chriſt ; and 
22 = this ſacrament a principal mean, as well to ſtrengthen the bond, as to multiply in us 
4.25% Am- the fruits of the ſame communion. For which cauſe St. Cyprian d termeth it a joyful 
mor. Vide ſolemnity of expedite and ſpeedy reſurreQion ; Ignatius ©, a medicine which procu- 
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which at all times we may receive unto this effect, is then moſt acceptable and molt 

fruitful, when any ſpecial extraordinary occaſion, nearly and preſently urging, kindleth 

our deſires towards it, their ſeverity who cleave unto that alone which is generally fit 

to be done, and ſo make all mens conditions alike, may add much affliction to di- 

vers troubled and grieved minds, of whoſe particular eſtate particular reſpect being 
had, according to the charitable order of the church wherein we live, there inſueth 
unto God that glory which his righteous ſaints comforted in their greateſt diſtreſſes do 
yield; and unto them which have their reaſonable petitions ſatisfied, the ſame content- 
ment, tranquillity and joy, that others before them, by means of like ſatisfaction, 
have reaped, and wherein we all are or ſhould be deſirous finally to take our leave 
of the world, whenſoever our own uncertain time of moſt aſſured. departure ſhall 
come. Concerning therefore both prayers and ſacraments, together with our uſual 
and received form of adminiſtring the ſame in the church of Eugland, let thus much 


ſuffice. | ( | | 
69. As the ſubſtance of God alone is infinite, and hath no kind of limitation, ſo Of feſtival 


likewiſe his continuance is from everlaſting to everlaſting, and knoweth ncither be- br. ck pee 
ginning nor end. Which demonſtrable concluſion being preſuppoſed, it followeth ſes of their 
neceſſarily, that beſides him, all things are finite both in ſubſtance and in continu- er ee 
ance. If in ſubſtance all things be finite, it cannot be but that there are bounds e 
without the compaſs whereof their ſubſtance doth not extend ; if in continuance alſo 
limited, they all have, it cannot be denied, their ſet and their certain terms, before 
which they had no being at all. This is the reaſon why firſt we do moſt admire 
thoſe things which are greateſt; and ſecondly, thoſe things which are ancienteſt ; be- 
cauſt the one are leaſt diſtant from the infinite ſubſtance, the other from the infinite 
. continuance of God. Out of this we gather, that only God hath true immortality 
or eternity, that is to ſay, continuance wherein there groweth no difference by addi- 
tion of hereafter unto now, whereas the nobleſt and perfecteſt of all things beſides 
have continually, through continuance, the time of former continuance lengthen'd ; 
ſothat they could not heretofore be ſaid to have continued ſo long as now, neither now 
ſo long as hereafter. God's own eternity is the hand which leadeth angels in the courſe 
of their perpetuity ; their perpetuity the hand that draweth out celeſtial motion; the 
line of which motion, and the thread of time, are ſpun together. Now as nature 
bringeth forth time with motion, ſo we by motion have learned how to divide time, 
and by the ſmaller parts of time both to meaſure the greater, and to know how long 
all things elſe endure. For time, conſidered in it ſelf, is but the flux of that very 
inſtant wherein the motion of the heaven began ; being coupled with other things, 
it is the quantity of their continuance meaſured by the diſtance of two inſtants: As 
the time of a man, is a man's continuance from the inſtant of his firſt breath, till the 
inſtant of his laſt gaſp. Hereupon ſome have defined time to be the meaſure of the 
motion of heaven; becauſe the firſt thing which time doth meaſure, is that motion 
wherewith it began, and by the help whereof it meaſureth other things, as when the 
prophet David faith, that a man's continuance doth not commonly exceed threeſcore 
and ten years, he uſeth the help both of motion and number to meaſure time. They 
which make time an effect of motion, and motion to be in nature before time, ought 
to have conſidered with themſelves, that albeit we ſhould deny, as Meliſſus did, all mo- 
tion, we might notwithſtanding acknowledge time, becauſe time doth but ſignify the 
quantity of continuance, which continuance may be in things that reſt and are never 
moved. Beſides, we may alſo conſider in reſt both that which is paſt, and that which 
is preſent, and that which is future; yea, farther, even length and ſhortneſs in every 
of theſe, although we never had conceit of motion. But to define, without motion, 
how long, or how ſhort ſuch continuance is, were impoſſible. So that herein we muſt 
of neceſſity uſe the benefit of years, days, hours, minutes, which all grow from cele- 
ſtial motion. Again, for as much as that motion is circular whereby we make / our divi- 
ſions of time, and the compals of that circuit ſuch that the heavens, which are there- 
in contiually moved and keep in their motions uniform celerity, muſt needs touch 
often the ſame points, they cannot chuſe but bring unto us by equal diſtances fre- 
quent returns of the ſame times. Furthermore, whereas time is nothing but a meer 
quantity of that continuance Which all things have that are not as God is, without be- 
ginning, that which is proper unto all quantities, agreeth alſo to this kind; ſo that time 
doth but meaſure other things, and neither worketh in them any real effect, nor is it 
ſelf ever capable of any. And therefore when commonly we uſe to ſay, that time 
doth cat or fret out all things; that time is the wiſeſt thing in the world, becauſe it 
| 3 K k . bringeth 
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250 EcclLEsIASTICAL Polity. Book V. 
bringth forth all knowledge; and that nothing is more fooliſh than time, which ne: 
ver holdeth any thing long, but whatſoever one day learneth, the ſame another day 
forgetteth again; that ſome men ſee proſperous and happy days, and that ſome mens 
days are miſerable : In all theſe, and the like ſpeeches, that which is uttered of the 
time, is not verified of time it ſelf, but agreeth unto thoſe things which are in time, 
and do by means of ſo near conjunction, either lay their burden upon the back, or 

Nel deu ſet theit crown upon the head of time. Yea, the very opportunities which we aſcribe 

"BE 17 to time, do in truth cleave to the things themſelves wherewith the time is joined. 
| fr © 7 . As for time, it neither cauſeth things, nor opportunities of things, although it com- 
ng Hippocs pftiſe and contain both. All things whatſoever having their time, the works of God 

N have always that time which is ſeaſonableſt and fitteſt for them. His works are ſome 

ſeribitur. ordinary, ſome more rare; all worthy of obſervation, but not all of like neceſſity 

to be often remembred ; they all have their times, but they all do not add the ſame 
eſtimation and glory to the times whercin they are. For as God by being eyery 
where, yet doth not give unto all places one and the ſame degree of holineſs; fo 
neither one and the ſame dignity to all times, by working in all. For if all either 
| places or times, were in reſpe& of God alike, wherefore was it faid unto Moſes by 
Exod. 3.5. particular deſignation, Thzs very place wherein thou ſtandeſt is holy ground? Why 
| doth the prophet David chule out all the days of the year but one, whercof he ſpeak- 
Pſal. 118. 24. eth by way of principal admiration, T hs ig the day the Lord hath made? No doubt, 
as God's extraordinary preſence hath hallowed and ſanctified certain places, ſo they are 
his extrordinary works that have truly and*worthily advanced certain times; for which 
cauſe they ought to be with all men that honour God more holy than other days. 
The wiſe man therefore compareth herein not unfitly the times of God with the 
perſons of men. If any ſhould ask how it comes to paſs that one day doth excel 
another, ſeeing the light of all the days in the year proceedeth from one ſun ; to this 
Ecclus. 33. ). he anſwereth, That the knowledge of the Lord hath parted them aſunder, he hath by 
them diſpoſed the times and ſolemn feaſts, ſome he hath choſen out and ſanctiſied, 
ſome he hath put among the days to number: Even as Adam and all other men are 
of one ſubſtance, all created of the earth: But the Lord hath divided them by great 


knowledge, and made their ways divers; ſome he hath bleſſed and exalted, ſome he 


hath ſanctiſied and appropriated unto himſelf, ſome he hath curſed, humbled and put 
them out of their dignity. So that the cauſe being natural and neceſſary for which 
there ſhould be a difference in days, the folemn obſervation whereof declarcth reli- 
gious thankfulneſs towards him whole works of principal reckoning we thereby ad- 
mire and honour, it cometh next to be conſidered, what kinds of duties and ſervices 
they are wherewith ſuch times ſhould be kept holy. 
Dos 22 70. The ſanctification of days and times is a token of that thankfulneſs, and a 
3 pattern of that publick honour which we owe to God for admirable benefits, where- 
days, of it doth not ſuthce that we keep a ſecret kalendar, taking thereby our private oc- 
caſions as we liſt our ſelves to think how much God hath done for all men; but the 
days which are choſen out to ſerve as publick memorials of ſuch his mercies, ought 
to be cloathed with thoſe outward robes of holineſs, whereby their difference from 
other days may be made ſenſible. But becauſe time in it ſelf, as hath been already 
proved, can receive no alteration; the hallowing of feſtival days muſt conſiſt in the 
ſhape or countenance which we put upon the affairs that are incident into thoſe 
days. This is the day which the Lord hath made, ſaith the prophet David, Let us 
rejoyce and be glad in it. So that generally 
2 Grande vide licet officium, focos & choros in publicum educere, othces and duties of * religious joy are that 
vicatim epulari, civitatem taberne halitu obolefacere, vino Iutum wherein the hallowing of feſtival times con- 


cagere, catervatim curſitare ad injurias, ad impudicitias, ad libi- 1 
dinis illecebras, Siccine exprimitur publicum gaudium per publicum ſiſteth. The moſt natural teſtimonies of our 


dedecus? Tert, Apol. cap. 35. Dies feſtos Majeſtati altiſſime rejoycing in God, are firſt his praiſes ſet forth 
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. . 5 7 7 tr as ad c & «4 ov . . 

ep C mwngupers, % „ Fs L comfort and delight expreſſed by a charitable 

9 — | Ss ns, ae eee = largeneſs of ſomewhat more than common 
Xx atismaarous oThupely Jareyors, Theod, ad Græc. In . > | To 

del. Ser. 9. Tic 99 o eb Dy bonds 1 d x; ba- bounty. Thirdly, ſequeſtration from ordinary 

vVgwrrer, Philo lib. de Abraha. | labours, the toils and cares whereof are not 


5 meet to be companions of ſuch gladneſs. Fe- 
ſtival ſolemnity therefore is nothing but the due mixture, as it were, of theſe three 
elements, praiſe, bounty, and reſt. Touching praiſe, for as much as the Fews, who 
alone knew the way how to magnify God aright, did commonly (as appeared by their 


wicked Lives) more of cuſtom and for taſhion take execute the ſervices of their Lan wor 
. 174 . —— n 
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than with hearty and true devotion (which God eſpecially requireth) he therefore | 

roteſteth againſt their ſabbaths and ſolemn days, as being therewith much offended. Iſa, 1. 13. 
Plentiful and liberal expence is required in them that abound, partly as a ſign of their 
own joy in the goodneſs of God towards them, and partly as a mean whereby to 
refteſh thoſe poor and needy, who being eſpecially at theſe times made partakers of Peut. 16. 14. 
relaxation and joy with others, do the more religiouſly bleſs God, whoſe great mer- ORR 
cies were a cauſe thereof, and the more contentedly endure the burthen of that hard 
eſtate wherein they continue. Reſt is the end of all motion, and the laſt perfection 
of all things that labour. Labours in us are journeys, and even in them which feel 
no wearineſs by any work, yet they are but ways whereby to come unto that which 
bringeth not happineſs till it do bring reſt. For as long as any thing which we dc- 
fire is unattained, we reſt not. Let us not here take reſt for idleneſs. They arc 
idle, whom the painfulneſs of action cauſeth to avoid thoſe labours whercunto both 
God and nature bindeth them; they reſt, which either ceaſe from their work when 
they have brought it unto perfection, or elſe give over a meaner labour, becauſe a 
worthicr and better is to be undertaken, God hath created nothing to be idle or ill 
employed. As therefore man doth conſiſt of different and diſtinct parts, every part 
endued with manifold abilities, which all have their ſeveral ends and actions there- 
unto referred; ſo there is in this great variety of duties which belong to men that 
dependency and order, by means whereof the lower ſuſtaining always the more ex- 
cellent, and the higher perfecting the more baſe, they are in their times and ſeaſons 
continued with moſt exquiſite correſpondence. Labours of bodily and daily 
toil, purchaſe freedom for actions of religious joy, which benefit theſe actions re- 
quite with the gift of deſired reſt ; a thing moſt natural and fit to accompany the ſo- 
lemn feſtival dutics of honour which are done to God. For if thoſe principal works 
of God, the memory whereof we uſe to celebrate at ſuch times, be but certain taſtes 
and ſayes, as it were, of that final benefit wherein our perfect felicity and bliſs lieth 
folded up, ſeeing that the preſence of the one doth direct our cogitations, thoughts 
and deſires towards the other, it giveth ſurely a kind of life, and addeth inwardly no 
ſmall delight to thoſe ſo comfortable expectations, when the very outward countc- 
nance of that we preſently do, repreſenteth after a ſort that alſo whereunto we tend; | 
as feſtival rcſt doth that celeſtial eſtate whereof the very heathens themſelves, which 'Oud"' ip 5a 
had not the means whereby to apprehend much, did notwithſtanding imagine that it ett t 
needs muſt conſiſt in reſt, and have therefore taught that above the higheſt moveable e e 
ſphere there is nothing which feeleth alteration, motion or change, but all things 7» #:e-uerny 
immutable, unſubject to paſſion, bleſt with eternal continuance in a life of the high- 9: * $ 
eſt perfection, and of that compleat abundant ſufficiency within it ſelf, which no poſ- « mz» # dels 
libility of want, maim, or defect can touch. Beſides, whereas ordinary labours are %% . 
both in themſelves painful, and baſe in- compariſon of feſtival ſervices done to God, Cons: Pall 
doth not the natural difference between them ſhew that. the one, as it were by way {0474 A- 
of ſubmiſſion and homage, ſhould ſurrender themſelves to the other, wherewith they 4, 
can neither eaſily concur, becauſe painfulneſs and joy are oppoſite, nor decently, be- 
cauſe while the mind hath juſt occaſion to make her abode in the houſe of gladneſs, 
the weed of ordinary toil and travel becometh her not? Wherefore even nature 
hath taught the heathens, and God the 7ews, and Chriſt us, firſt, that feſtival ſo- 
lemnities are a part of the publick exerciſe of religion; ſecondly, that praiſe, libera- 
lity, and reſt, are as natural elements whereof ſolemnities conſiſt. But theſe things 
the heathens converted to the honour of their falſe Gods : And, as they failed in the 
end it ſelf; ſo neither could they diſcern rightly what form and meaſure religion 
therein ſhould obſerve. Whereupon when the 1/raelites impiouſly followed ſo cor- 
rupt example, they are in every degree noted to have done amiſs; their hymns or 
ſongs of praiſe were idolatry ; their bounty, exceſs, and their reſt wantonneſs. There- 
forc the law of God which appointed them days of ſolemnity, taught them likewiſe 
in what manner the ſame ſhould be celebrated. According to the pattern of which 
inſtitution, David eſtabliſhing, the ſtate of religion ordained praiſe to be given unto 
God in the ſabbaths, months, and appointed times, as their cuſtom had been always i Chron, 23. 
before the Lord. Now, beſides the times which God himſelf in the law of Moſes 3% 
particularly ſpecified, there were through the wiſdom of the church, certain others de- 
viſed by occaſion of like occurrents to thoſe whereupon the fotmer had riſen ; as name- 
ly, that which Mordecai and Eſther did firſt celebrate in memory of the Lord's moſt Eſther 9. 27; 
wondertul protection, when Haman had laid his inevitable plot, to man's thinking, 
for the utter extirpation of the Fews, gn Bi one day. This they call the 1 of 
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| bots , becauſe Haman had caſt their life and their death , as it were, upon the hazard 
John 10. 22. of a lot. To this may be added that other alſo of dedication , mentioned in the 
tenth of St, Johns goſpel, the inſtitution whereof is declared in the hiſtory of the 


1 Mac. 4. 54. Maccabees. But foraſmuch as their law by the coming of Chriſt is changed, and we 


thereunto no way bound, St. Paul, although it were not his purpoſe to favour in- 

vectives againſt the ſpecial ſanctification of days and times to the ſervice of God, and 

to the honour of Jeſus Chriſt, doth notwithſtanding bend his forces againſt that Opi- 

nion which impoſed on the Gentiles the yoke of Fewiſb legal obſervations, as if the 

whole world ought for ever, and that upon pain of condemnation, to keep and ob- 

| ſerve the ſame. Such as in this perſuaſion hallowed thoſe Zewzſh ſabbaths, the apo- 
Gal. 4. 10. file ſharply reproveth, ſaying, Ze obſerve days, and months, and times, and years ; I 
am in Aer of you, leſt I have beflowed upon you labour in vain. Howbeit, fo far off 

Si omnem in Was Tertullian from imagining how any man could poſſibly hereupon call in queſti- 
OD a on ſuch days as the church of Chriſt doth obſerye, that the obſervation of theſe days 
& dierum & he uſeth for an argument whereby to prove, it could not be the apoſtle's intent and 
menſium & meaning to condemn ſimply all obſerving of ſuch times. Generally therefore touch- 


e ing feaſts in the church of Chriſt, they have that profitable uſe whereof St. Auguſtin 


| Paſchacele- ſpeaketh, By feſtival ſolemnities and ſet-days, we dedicate and ſanfify to God the 


bramus ann". memory of his benefits, left unthankful forgetfulneſs thereof ſhould creep upon us in 


irculo in menſe + | 
* bong courſe of time, And concerning particulars, their ſabbath the church hath changed 


ore e en into our Lord's day; that as the one did continually bring to mind the former world 
ee ee finiſhed by creation; ſo the other might keep us in perpetual remembrance of a far 
tione decurri- better world, begun by him which came to reſtore all things, to make both heaven 


mus? Lib. ad- anq earth new. For which cauſe they honoured the laſt day, we the firſt in every 


verſ. Pſych. | 
2 de divit. ſeven throughout the year. The reſt of the days and times which we celebrate, have 


Dei, lib. 16. relation all to one head. We begin therefore our eccleſiaſtical year with the glo- 
15. 26. Tious annunciation of his birth by angelical embaſſage. There being hereunto added 
Luke 2. 21. his bleſſed nativity it ſelf; the myſtery of his legal circumciſion; the teſtification of 
his true incarnation by the purification of her which brought him into the world, his 
reſurrection, his aſcenſion into heaven, the admirable ſending down of his ſpirit up- 
on his choſen, and (which conſequently enſued) the notice of that incomprehenſi- 
ble trinity thereby given to the church of God. Again, foraſmuch as we know 
that Chriſt hath not only been manifeſted great into himſelf, but great in other his 
ſaints alſo, the days of whoſe departure out of the world are to the church of Chriſt 
as the birth and coronation days of Kings or Emperors; therefore eſpecial choice be- 
ing made of the very flower of all occaſions, in this kind there are annual ſelected 
times to meditate of Chriſt glorified in them which had the honour to ſuffer for his 
ſake, before they had age and ability to know him; glorified in them, which know- 
ing him as Stephen, had the ſight of that before death, whereinto ſo acceptable death 
did lead; glorified in thoſe ſages of the Eaſt, that came from far to adore him, and 
were conducted by ſtrange light; glorified in the ſecond Elias of the world, ſent 
before him to prepare his way; glorified in thoſe apoſtles whom it pleaſed him to 
uſe as founders of his Kingdom here; glorified in the angels, as in Michael; glo- 
rified in all thoſe happy ſouls, that are already poſſeſſed of heaven. Over and beſides 
which number not great, the reſt be but four other days heretofore annexed to the 
feaſt of Eaſter and Pentecoſt, by reaſon of general baptiſm uſual at thoſe two 
feaſts; which alſo is the cauſe why they had not, as other days, any proper name 
given them. Their firſt inſtitution was therefore through neceſlity, and their preſent 
continuance is now for the greater honour of the principals whereupon they ſtill 
attend. If it be then demanded, whether we obſerve theſe times, as being there- 
unto bound by force of divine law, or elſe by the only poſitive ordinances of the 
church? I anſwer to this, that the very law of nature it ſelf, which all men confeſs 
to be God's law, requireth in general no leſs the ſanctification of times, than of 
places, perſons, and things, unto God's honour. For which cauſe it hath pleaſed 
him heretofore, as of the reſt, ſo of times likewiſe, to exact ſome parts by way 
of perpetual homage, never to be diſpenſed withal, nor remitted : Again, to require 
ſome other parts of time with as ſtrict exaction, but for leſs continuance ; and 
of the reſt which were left arbitrary, to accept what the church ſhall in due 
conſideration conſecrate voluntarily unto like religious uſes. Of the firſt kind, 
amongſt the Jews, was the ſabbath-day ; of the ſecond, thoſe feaſts which 
are appointed by the law of Moſes; the feaſt of dedication, invented by the 


church, ſtandeth in the number of the laſt kind, The moral law n 
a 5 — „ OO —_ _- £5 ther D 
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therefore a ſeventh part throughout the age of the whole world to be that way eni⸗ 
ployed, although with us the day be changed, in regard of a new revolution begun 
by our Saviour Chriſt ; yet the ſame proportion of time continueth, which was be- 
fore, becauſe in reference to the benefit of creation, and now much more of renova- 
tion thereunto added by him which was prince of the world to come, we ate bound 
to account the ſanctification of one day in ſeven a duty which God's immutable law 
doth exact for ever. The reſt, they ſay, we ought to aboliſh , becauſe the continu- 
ance of them doth nouriſh wicked ſuperſtition in the minds of men; beſſdes, they are 
all abuſed by papiſts, the enemies of God; yea, certain of them, as Zafter and Pen— 
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tecoſt, even by the Fews. 


71. Touching Fews, their Eafler and Pentecoſt have with ours as much affinity as Exceptidns 


Philip the apoſtle with Philip the Macedonian King. As for imitation of papiſts; 


againſt our 
eeping o 


and the breeding of ſuperſtition, they are now become ſuch common gueſts, that no other feſtival 


man can think it diſcourteous to let them go as they came. 
vation and ſtrange; you ſhall find, if you mark it (as it doth deſerve to be noted 


well) that many thouſands there are, who if 
they have virtuouſly during thoſe times beha- 
ved themſelves, if their devotion and zeal in 
prayer have been fervent, their attention to the 
word of God ſuch as all chriſtian men ſhould 
yield, imagine that herein they have perform- 
ed a good duty; which notwithſtanding to 
think is a very dangerous error, in as much as 
the apoſtle St. Paul hath taught that we ought 
not to keep our Eaſter as the eus did for 
certain days; but in the unleavened bread of 
ſincerity and of truth to feaſt continually : 
Whereas the reſtraint of Eaſter to a certain 


number of days, cauſeth us to reſt for a ſhort 


ſpace in that near conſideration of our duties, 
which ſhould be extended throughout the courſe 
of our whole lives, and ſo pulleth out of our 
mind the doctrine of Chriſt's goſpel ere we be 
aware. The doctrine of the goſpel, which 
here they mean, or ſhould mean, is, that Chriſt 


The next is a rare obſcr- days, beſides 
the Sabbath. 


T. C. J. 1. p. 15 1. If they had been never abuſed neither 
by the papiſts, nor by the Fews, as they have been, and are 
daily; yet ſuch making of holidays is never without ſome 

reat danger of bringing in ſome evil and corrupt opinions 
into the minds of men. I will uſe an example in one, and 
that the chief of holidays, and moſt generally and of long- 
eſt time obſerved in the church, which is the feaſt of Ea- 
fter, which was kept of ſome more days , of ſome fewer, 
How many thouſands are there, I will not ſay of the igno- 
rant papiſts , but of thoſe alſo which profeſs the goſpel, 
which when they have celebrated thoſe days with diligent 
heed taken unto their life, and with ſome carneſt devotion 
in praying, and hearing the word of God, do not by and 
by think that they have well celebrated the feaſt of Eaſter; 
and yet have they thus notably deceived themſelves : For 
St. Paul teacheth , 1 Cor. 5. 8. That the celebrating of the 
feaſt of the chriſtians wa is not, as the Fews was, for 
certain days ; but ſheweth that we muſt keep this feaſt all 
the days of our life in the unleavened bread of ſincerity 
and of truth. By which we ſee, that the obſerving of the 
feaſt of Eaſter for certain days in the year, doth pull out of 
our minds, e're ever we he aware, the doctrine of the goſpel, 
and canſeth us to reſt in that near conſideration of our du- 
ties, for the ſpace of a few days, which ſhould be extended 
to all our life. | 


having finiſhed the law, there is no Jewiſh paſchal ſolemnity, nor abſtinence from 


ſowre bread now required at our hands; there is no leaven which we are bound 


to caſt out, but malice, ſin and wickedneſs ; no bread but the food of ſincere truth 
wherewith we are tied to celebrate our paſſover. And ſecing no time of in is 
granted us, neither any intermiſſion of ſound belief, it followeth , that this kind of 
feaſting ought to endure always. 
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neſs, that theſe very inen themſelves do grant to be ſown in the hearts of many thou- 

ſands, during the while that ſuch feaſts are preſent. The conſtant habit of well do. 

ing is not gotten without the cuſtom of doing well, neither can virtue be made per- 

fect but by the manifold works of virtue often practiſed. Before the powers of our 

minds be brought unto ſome perfection, our firſt eſſays and offers towards virtue 

muſt needs be raw; yet commendable, becauſe they tend unto ripeneſs. For which 

cauſe the wiſdom of God hath commanded ; eſpecially this circumſtance amongſt 

others in ſolemn feaſts, that to children and novices in religion they miniſter the firſt 

occaſion to ask and enquire of God. Whereupon, if there follow but ſo much piety 

as hath been mentioned, let the church learn to further imbecillity with prayer; Pre. 

' ſerve, Lord, theſe good and gracious beginnings, that they ſuddenly dry not up like the 

morning dew, but may proſper and grow as the trees which rivers of waters keep al. 

Ways flouriſping. Let all mens acclamations be, Grace, Grace unto it, as to that 

firſt laid corner ſtone in Zerabbabel's buildings. For who hath deſpiſed the day of 

thoſe things which are ſmall? Or how dare we take upon us to condemn that very 

thing which voluntarily we grant maketh us of nothing ſomewhat ; ſecing all we 

pretend againſt it, is only, that as yet this ſomewhat is not much? The days of ſo- 

lemnity which are but few, cannot chuſe but ſoon finiſh that outward exerciſe of 

godlineſs which properly appertaineth to ſuch times; howbeit, mens inward diſpoſi- 

tion to virtue, they both augment for the preſent, and by their often returns, bring 

alſo the ſame at the length unto that perfection which we moſt deſire. So that al- 

though by their neceſſary ſhort continuance, they abridge the preſent exerciſe of pie- 

ty in ſome kind ; yet becauſe by repetition they enlarge, ſtrengthen and confirm the 

habirs of all virtue, it remaineth, that we honour, obſerve and keep them as ordi- 

nances many ways ſingularly profitable in God's church. This exception being taken 

againſt holidays,” for that they reſtrain the praiſes of God unto certain times, another 

followeth condemning reſtraint of men from their ordinary trades and labours at 

. C. 1.1. thoſe times. It is not (they ſay) in the power of the church to command reſt, 

þ. 152. Icon becauſe God hath left it to all men at liberty, that if they think good to beſtow ſix 
feſs that it is ; ; 5 | 

in the power Whole days in labour, they may; neither is it more lawful for the church to abridge 

of the church any man of that liberty which God hath granted, than to take away the yoke which 

e o God hath laid upon them, and to countermand what he doth expreſly enjoin. They 

y days in 3 | | 

the week, or deny not, but in times of publick calamity, that men may the better aſſemble them- 

in the year ſelves to faſt and pray, the church, becauſe it hath received commandment from 

eee God to proclaim a prohibition from ordinary works, ſtandeth bound to do it, as the 

gation mall Jets afflicted did in Babylon. But without ſome expreſs commandment from God 

Ys © there is no power, they ſay, under heaven, which may preſume by any degree to 

word of Ged, reſtrain the liberty that God hath given. Which opinion, albeit applied here no 

and receive farther than to this preſent caſe, ſhaketh univerſally the fabrick of government, 

_— OO tendeth to anarchy and meer contuſion, diſſolveth families, diſſipateth colleges, cor- 

offer up Porations, armies, overthroweth kingdoms, churches, and whatſoever is now through 

os I the providence of God by authority and power upheld. For whereas God hath fore- 

all think Prized things of the greateſt weight, and hath therein preciſely defined, as well that 

good,accord- Which every man muſt perform, as that which no man may attempt, leaving all 


ing to thoſe f, : . : ü . 
ITT ſorts of men in the reſt, either to be guided by their own good diſcretion, if they 


are before al- | 
ledged. But that 1t hath power to make ſo many holidays as we have, wherein men are commanded to ceaſe from their 


daily vocations of plowing and exerciſing their handicrafts, that I deny to be in the power of the church. For proof 
whereof, I will take the fourth commandment, and no other interpretation of it, than Mr. Doctor alloweth of, which is, 
that God licenſeth and leaveth it at the liberty of every man to work fix days in the week, ſo that he reſt the ſeventh 
day. Seeing therefore that the Lord hath left it to all men at liberty, that they might labour, if they think good, fix 
days; I ſay, the church, nor no man, can take this liberty away from them, and drive them to a neceſſary reſt of the 
body. And if it be lawful to abridge the liberty of the church in this point; and inſtead that the Lord faith , fix days 
thou mayeſt labour, if thou wilt, to ſay, thou ſhalt not labour ſix days; 1 do not ſee, why the church may not as well, 
whereas the Lord ſaith, Thou ſbalt reſt the ſeventh day, command that thou ſhalt not reſt the ſeventh day. For if the church 
may reftrain the liberty which God hath given them, -it may take away the yoke alſo which God hath pur upon them. 
And whereas you ſay, that notwithſtanding this fourth commandment, the Jeus had certain other feaſts which they ob- 
ſerved ; indeed, the Lord which gave this general law, might make as many exceptions as he thought good, and ſo long 
as he thought gocd. But it followeth not, becauſe the Lord did it, that therefore the church may do it, unleſs it bath 
commandment and authority from God ſo to do. As when there is any general plague or judgment of God either upon the 
church, or coming towards it, the Lord commandeth in ſuch a caſe, Joel 2. 15. that they ſhould ſunctify a general 
faſt, and proclaim Ghnatſarah, which fignifieth a prohibition, or forbidding of ordinary works; and is the ſame Hebrew 
word wherewith thoſe faſt ay are noted in the law, wherein they ſhould reſt, The reaſon of which commandment of 
the Lord was, that as they abſtained that day as much as might be conveniently, from meats ; ſo they might abſtain from 
their daily works, to the end they might beſtow the whole by in hearing the word of God, and humblin themſelves in 
the congrezation, confeſſing their faults, and deſiring the Lord to turn away from his fierce wrath. In this caſe the 
church having commandment to make a holiday, may, and ought to do it, as the church which was in Babylon did during 
the time of their captivity ; but where it is deſtitute of a commandment, it may not preſume by any decree to reſtrain 
that liberty which the Lord hath given, 4 _ 


>.< 
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be free from ſubjection to others, or elſe to be ordered by ſuch commandments and 


laws as proceed from thoſe ſuperiors under whom they live; the patrons of liberty 


have here made ſolemn proclamation that all ſuch laws and commandments arc void, 
in as much as every man is left to the freedom of his own mind in ſuch things as arc 
not either exated or prohibited by the law of God. And becauſe only in theſe 
things the poſitive precepts of men have place ; which precepts cannot poſlibly be 
given Without ſome abridgment of their liberty to whom they are given; therefore 
if the father command the ſon, or the husband the wife, or the lord the ſervant, 
or the leader the ſoldier, or the prince the ſubject, to go or ſtand, ſleep or wake, 
at ſuch times as God himſelf in particular commandeth neither; they are to ſtand 
in defence of the freedom which God hath granted, and to do as themſelves 
liſt, knowing that men may as lawfully command them things utterly forbidden by 
the law of God, as tie them to any thing which the law of God lcaveth frec. 
The plain contradictory whereunto is infallibly certain. Thoſe things which the 
law of God leaveth arbitrary and at liberty, are all ſuch ſubject to the poſitive 
laws of men ; which laws for the common benefit abridge particular men's 
liberty in ſuch things, as far as the rules of equity will ſuffer. This we muſt 
either maintain, or elſe over-turn the world, and make every man his own com- 
mander. Seeing then that labour and reſt upon any one day of the ix 
throughout the year, are granted free by the law of God, how exempt we them 
from the force and power of eccleſiaſtical law , except we deprive the world of 
power to make any ordinance .or law at all ? Beſides, is it probable that God 
ſhould not only allow, but command concurrency of reſt with extraordinary 
occaſions of doleful events befalling { peradventure) ſome one certain church, 
or not extending unto many, and not as much as permit or licence the like, 
when piety , triumphant with joy and gladneſs , maketh ſolemn commemoration 
of God's moſt rare and unwonted mercies, ſuch eſpecially as the whole race of 
mankind doth or might participate? Of vacation from labour in times of ſorrow 
the only cauſe is, for that the general publick prayers of the whole church, and 
our own private buſineſs, cannot both be followed at once ; whereas of reſt in 
the famous ſolemnities of publick joy, there is both this conſideration the ſame, 
and alſo farther a kind of natural repugnancy, which maketh labours (as hath 
been proved) much more unfit to accompany feſtival praiſes of God, than offi- 


ces of humiliation and grief. Again, if we ſift what they bring for proof and 


approbation of reſt with faſting, doth it not in all reſpects as fully warrant; and 
as ſtrictly command reſt whenſoever the church hath equal reaſon by feaſts and 
gladſome ſolemnities to teſtify publick thankfulneſs towards God? I would knew 


ſome cauſe why thoſe words of the prophet Foel, Sanctiſ) a faſt, call a ſo- Joel. 2. 15, 


lemn aſſembly, which words were ' uttered to the Fews in miſery and great 
diftreſs, ſhould more bind the church to do at all times after the like in their 
like perplexities, than the words of Moſes to the ſame people in a time of 
Joyful deliverance from miſery,, Remember this day, may warrant any arinual 
celebration of benefits no leſs importing the good of men; and alſo juſtify, as 
touching the manner and form thereof, what circumſtance ſoever we imitate 
only in reſpect of natural fitneſs or decency , without any Jewsſh regard to 
ceremonies, ſuch as were properly theirs, and are not by us expedient to be 
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continued. According to the rule of which general directions taken from the pq, Fe 


law of God, no leſs in the one than the other, the practice of the church 
commended unto us in holy ſcripture, doth not only make for the juſtification. 
of black and diſmal days (as one of the fathers termeth them) buz plainly of- 
fereth it ſelf to be followed by ſuch ordinances (if occaſion require ) as that 
which Mordecai did ſometimes deviſe, Eſther what lay in her power helped 
forward, and the reſt of the Jeu eſtabliſhed for perpetuity ; namely, That the 
fourteenth and fifteenth days of the month Adar ſhould be every year kept 
throughout all generations, as days of feaſting and joy, wherein they would reſt 
from bodily labour, and what by gifts of charity beſtowed upon the poor, what 
by other liberal ſigns of amity and love, all teſtify their thankful minds to- 
wards God, which almoſt beyond poſlibility had delivered them all, when they 
all were as men dead. But this decree, they ſay, was divine, not eccleſiaſtical, 
as may appear in that there is another decree - in another book of ſcripture, 
which decree is plain not to. have proceeded from the church's authority, but 
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. C. lib. 3. pat 193. The example out of Eſtber is no 


ſufficient warrant for theſe feaſts in queſtion, For firſt, .as 
in other caſes, ſo in this caſe of days, the eſtate of chriſti- 


ans under the goſpel ought not to be ſo ceremonious, as was 


theirs under the law. Secondly, that which was done there, 
was done by a ſpecial direction of the ſpirit of God, either 
through the miniſtry of the prophets which they had, or by 
ſome other extraordinary means, which is not to be follow- 
ed by us This may appear by another place, Zach. 8. 
where the Fes changed their faſts into feaſts , only by the 
mouth of the Lord, through the miniſtry of the prophet, 
For further proof whereof, firſt, I rake the 2Sth Verſe, 
where it appeareth, that this was an order to endure al- 
ways, even as long as tlie other feaſt days which were in- 
ſtituted by the Lord himſelf. So that what abuſes ſoever 
were of that feaſt, yet as a perpetual decree of God it 
ought-to have remained ; whereas our churches can make 
no ſuch decree , which may not upon change of times, and 
other circumſtances, be altered. For the other proof here- 
of I take the laſt Verſe : For the prophet contenteth not 
himſelf with that, that he had rehearſed the decree, as he 
doth ſometimes the decree of prophane kings , but addeth 

reciſely, that as ſoon as ever the decree was made, it was 
regiſter d in this book of Efther, which is one of the books 
of canonical ſcripture, declaring thereby in what eſteem 
they had ir. If it had been of no further authority than 


our decrees, or than a canon of one of the councils, it had 


been preſumption to have brought it into the library of the 
Holy Ghoſt. The ſum of my anſwer is, That this decree 
was divine, and not eccleſiaſtical only. 
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from the mouth of the a prophet only; and 
as a poor ſimple man ſometime was fully per- 
ſuaded, that if Pontius Pilate had not been a 
ſaint, the apoſtles would never have ſuffered his 
name to ſtand in the Creed ; fo theſe men 
have a ſtrong opinion, that becauſe the book of 
Efther is canonical, the decree of Eſther can- 
not be poſſibly eccleſiaſtical; If it were, they 
ask how the Fews could bind themſelves al. 
ways to keep it, ſeeing eccleſiaſtical laws are 


mutable? As though the purpoſes of men might 


never intend conſtancy in that, the nature 
whereof is ſubject to alteration. Doth the 
ſcripture it ſelf make mention of any divine 
commandment ? Is the ſcripture witneſs of 
more, than only that Mordecai was the author 


of this cuſtom, that by letters written to his 
| brethren the 


Jews throughout all provinces 
under Darius the King of Perſia, he gave 
them charge to celebrate yearly thoſe two days 
for perpetual remembrance of God's miraculous 


_ deliverance and mercy ; that the Jews here 


upon undertook to do it, and made it with 


general conſent an. order for perpetuity ; that £fther, ſecondly, by her letters con- 
firmed the ſame which Mordecai had before decreed ; and that finally, the ordinance 
was Written to remain for ever upon record? Did not the Fews in provinces abroad 
obſerve at the firſt the fourteenth day, the Fews in Suſis the fifteenth > Were they 
not all reduced to an uniform order by means of thoſe two decrees, and ſo every 
where three days kept; the firſt with faſting, in memory of danger ; the reſt, in to- 
ken of deliverance, as feſtival and joyful days? Was not the firſt of theſe three after- 
wards, the day of ſorrow and heavineſs, abrogated, when the fame church ſaw it 
meet that a better day, a day in memory of like deliverance out of the bloody hands 
> Mac. 15. 36. of Nicanor, ſhould ſucceed in the room thereof? But for as much as there is no end 
of anſwering fruitleſs oppoſitions, let it ſuthce men of ſober minds to know, that 
the law both of God and nature alloweth generally, days of reſt and feſtival folem- 
nity to be obſerved by way of thankful and joyful remembrance, if ſuch miraculous 
favours be ſhewed towards mankind as require the ſame; that ſuch graces God hath 
| Mac. 4. 55, beſtowed upon his church, as well in latter as in former times; that in ſome parti- 
culars, when they have fallen out, himſelf hath demanded his own honour, and in 
the reſt hath left it to the wiſdom of the church, directed by thoſe precedents, and 
cnlightned by other means, always to judge when the like is requiſite. About que- 
ſtions therefore concerning days and times, our manner is not to ſtand at bay with 
| the church of God, demanding wherefore the 
memory of b Paul ſhould be rather kept than 
the memory of © Daniel: We are content to 
imagine, it may be perhaps true, that the leaſt 
in the kingdom of Chriſt is greater than the 
grcateſt of all the prophets of God that have 
gone before: We never yet ſaw cauſe to deſpair, 
but that the 4 ſimpleſt of the people might be 
taught the right conſtruction of as great myſte- 
ries as the © name of a ſaint's day doth compre- 
hend, although the times of the year go on in 
their wonted courſe: We had rather glorify and 
bleſs God for the fruit we daily behold reaped by 
ſuch ordinances, as his gracious ſpirit maketh 
the ripe wiſdom of this national church to bring 
forth, than vainly boaſt of our own peculiar 
and private inventions, as if the skill of * pro- 
fitable regiment had left her publick habitation, to dwell in retired manner with ſome 
few men of one livery: We make not our childiſh 8 appeals, ſometimes. from our 


8 T. C. lib. 1. 3 ; l 
bag. 154% OWN to foreign churches, ſometimes from both unto churches ancienter than both are, 
4 in 


d Commemoratio Apoſtolice paſſionis , totius Chriſtianitatis ma- 
giftra d cun#is jure celebratur. Cod. J. 3. tit. 12. J. 7. | 

c T.C. J. I. p. 153. For ſo much as the old people did 
never keep any feaſt or holiday for remembrance, either of 
Moſes, &c. | 

d T. C. J. 1. p. 153. The people, when it is called St. 
Paul's day, or the bleſſed virgin Mary's day, can underſtand 
nothing thereby, but that they are inſtituted to the honour 
of St. Paul, or the virgin Mary, unleſs they be otherwiſe 
taught. And if you ſay, let them ſo be taught, I have an- 
ſwered, that the teaching in this land cannot by any order 
which is yet taken, come to the moſt part of thoſe which 
have drunk this poiſon, &c. 

e Scilicet ignorant nos nec Chriſtum unquam relinquere , qui pro 
totius ſervandorum mundi ſalute paſſus eſt, nec alium quempiam co- 
lere poſſe. Nam hunc quidem tanquam Filium Dei adoramus, 
Martyres vero tanquam Diſcipulos & Imitatores Domini digne 
propter inſuperabilem in Regem ipſorum ac Præceptorem benevolen- 
tiam diligimus, quorum EP nos conſortes & diſcipulos flert optamus. 
Euſeb. Hiſt. Ecclef. lib, 4. c. 15. | | 

T. C. lib. 1. p. 153. As for all the Commodities, &c, 
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in effect always from all others 3to our own ſelves; but; as becometh them that 

follow with all humility the ways of peace, we honour, reverence and obey, in 

the very next degree unto God, the voice of the church of God wherein we live: 

They, whoſe wits are too glorious to fall to ſo low an cbb, they which have fiſen 

and ſwoln ſo high that the walls of ordinary rivers are unable ts keep them in; 

they whoſe wanton contentions in the cauſe whereof we have ſpoken, do make all 

where they go a ſea, even they, at their higheſt float, are conſtrained both to ſee 

and a grant, that what their fancy will not 


yield to like, theit judgment cannot with rea- . C. . 1. 5. 134. We condemn not the chürch of 
England, neither in this, nor in other things, which are 


ſon condemn. Such is wer e the final vi- meet to be reformed. For it is one thing to miſlike, ano- 
ctory of all truth, that they which had not the ther, thing to condemn ; and it is one thing to condemn 
hearts to love her, acknowledge that to hate ſomething in the church, and another thing to condemn 
her they have no cauſe. Touching thoſe fe ne 7+ dee, PIO „ Focory* It on 
ſtival days therefore which we now obſerve, 8 See 3 tres eie ae din, x) ml dul Cnuia by 
their number being no way felt b diſcommodi- #a«x/51 txiſrgm. De Claudio dium apud Dion. I. 60. 

ous to the common wealth, and their grounds 1 | 

ſuch as hitherto have been ſhewed ; what remaineth, but to keep them throughout 

all generations holy, ſevered by manifeſt notes of differences from other times, 

adorned with that which moſt may betoken true, virtuous, and celeſtial joy ? To 

which intent, becauſe ſurceaſe from labour is neceſſary, yet not ſo neceſſary, 

no not on the ſabbath or ſeventh day it ſelf, but that rather occaſions in men's 

particular affairs, ſubject to manifeſt detriment unleſs they be preſently followed, 

may with very good conſcience draw them ſometime aſide from the ordinary rule, 
conſidering the favourable diſpenſation which our Lord and Saviour groundeth | 
on this axiom, Man was not made for the ſabbath , but the ſabbath ordained Marl 2.2). 

or man, ſo far forth as concerneth ceremonies annexed to the principal ſanctifi- Numb. 15.32. 
cation thereof, howſocver the rigour of the law of Moſes may be thought to 

import the contrary z if we regard with what ſeverity the violation of ſabbaths hath 

been ſometime puuiſhed , a thing perhaps the more requiſite at that inſtant, 

both becauſe the Fews, by reaſon of their long abode in a place of continual 

ſervile toil, could not ſuddenly be wained and drawn unto contrary offices, 
without ſome ſtrong impreſſion of terrour ; and alſo for that there is nothing 

more needful, than to puniſh with extremity the firſt tranſgreſſions 6f thoſe 

laws that require a more exact obſervation for many ages to come; therefore as 

the Jews , ſuperſtitiouſly addicted to their ſabbaths reſt for a long time, not 

without danger to themſelves and © oblo- | 
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Hi vacare conſueti ſunt ſeptima die, & neque ainia por 


quy to their very law, did afterwards per- 
ceive and amend wiſely their former error, 
not doubting that bodily labours are made 
by 4 neceſſity venial, though otherwiſe eſpe- 
cially on that day reſt be more convenient : 
So at all times the voluntary ſcandalous con- 
tempt of that reſt from labour, wherewith 


tare in prædictis diebus, neque terræ culturam contingere, ne- 
que alterius cijuſpiam curam habere patiuntur, ſed in templis 
extendentes manus adorare uſque ad veſperam ſoliti ſunt. In- 
grediente vero in civitatem Ptolemzo Lago cum exercitu & 
multis hominibus, cum cuſtodire debuerint civitatem , ipſis ſtul- 


titiam obſervantibus provincia quidem dominum ſuſcepit ama- 


riſimum, Lex vero manifeſtata eſt , malam habere ſolennitatem. 


Agatharchid. apud Joſeph. lib, 1, contra Appion. Vide & 


Dion. lib, 33. 


2 2 
Mi — . 2 
— 2x2 — U 


publickly God is ſerved, we cannot too * ſe- 1 Mac. 2. 40. 
verely correct and bridle. The emperor f Con. « Neh. 13. 15. 
ſtantine having with over-great facility li- Cod. 1. z. tit. 12. I. 3. 
cenſed ſundays labour in country villages, „ 
under that pretence, whereof there may juſtly no doubt ſometime conſidera- 
tion be had, namely, leſt any thing which God by his providence hath beſtow- 
ed ſhould miſcarry not being taken in due time; Leo, which afterwards ſaw 
that this ground would not bear (0 general and large indulgence as had been 
granted, doth by a contrary edict both reyerſe and ſeverely cenſure his prede- 
ceſſors remiſsnels, ſaying, We ordain, according to the true meaning of the Ho. Lev Conſtit, 
ly Ghoſt and of the apoſiles thereby directed, that on the ſacred day, wherein 5* 
our own integrity was reſtored, all do reſt and ſurceaſe labour; that neither 
husbandman, nor other, on that day put their hands to forbidden works. For 
F the Jews did ſo much reverence their ſabbath, which was but a ſhadow of 
ours, are not we which inhabit the light and truth of grace bound to honour 
that day which the Lord himſelf hath es , and hath therein delivered us 
both from diſponour and from death ? Are we not bound to keep it ſmpular and 
inviolable, well contenting our ſelves with ſo liberal à grant of the reſt, and not 
encroaching upon that one day which God hath choſen to his own honour ? Were 
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it not wretchlefs noglect of religion to make that very day common, and to think we 
may do with it as with the reſt ? Imperial laws which had ſuch care of hallowing, 


12. Dies feftos, Eſpecially our Lord's day, did not omit to provide that other feſtival times might be 


kept with vacation from labour, whether they were days appointed on the ſud. 
den, as extraordinary occaſions fell . out, or days which were celebrated yearly 
for politick and civil conſiderations; or finally, ſuch days as chriſtian religion 
hath ordained in God's church. The joy that ſetteth aſide labour, diſperſeth 
thoſe things which labour gathereth. For gladneſs doth always riſe from a kind 
of fruition and happineſs, which happineſs baniſneth the cogitation of all want, 
it needeth nothing but only the beſtowing of that it hath, in as much as the 
greateſt felicity that felicity hath, is to ſpread and enlarge it ſelf: It cometh 
hereby to pals, that the firſt effect of joyfulneſs is to reſt , becauſe it ſeeketh no 
more; the next, becauſe it aboundeth, to give. The root of both, is the glo- 


rious preſence of that joy of mind, which ariſeth from the manifold confide- 


rations of God's unſpeakable mercy, into which conſiderations we are led by oc- 
caſion of ſacred times. For how could the 7ewiſh congregations of old be put 
in mind by their weekly ſabbaths, what the world reaped through his goodneſs, 
which did of nothing create the world; by their yearly paſſover, what farewel 
they took of the land of Egypt; by their Pentecoſt, what ordinances, laws and 
ſtatutes their fathers received at the hands of God; by their feaſt of taberna- 
cles, with what protection they journeyed from place to place, through ſo many 
fears and hazards, during the tedious time of forty years travel in the wilder- 
neſs; by their annual ſolemnity of lots, how near the whole ſeed of Iſrael was 
unto utter extirpation, when it pleaſed that great God which guideth all 
things in heaven and earth, ſo to change the counſels and purpoſes of men, 
that the ſame hand which had ſigned a decree, in the opinion both of 
them that granted, and of them that procured it, irrevocable, for the ge- 
neral maſlacre of man, woman and child, became the buckler of their preſerya- 
tion, that no hair of their heads might be touched; the ſame days which had 
been ſet for the pouring out of ſo much innocent blood, were made the days of 
their execution whoſe malice had contrived the plot thereof; and the ſelf ame 


perſons that ſhould have endured whatſoever violence and rage could offer, were 


employed in the juſt revenge of cruelty, to give unto blood-thirſty men the 
taſte of their own cup. Or how can the church of Chriſt now endure to be fo 
much called on, and preached unto, by that 


1 2 Meg, 28. 1. Mark 16. 1. Luke 24. 1. John 20. 1. which every * dominical day throughout the 
© IO. 2. | 


Apoc. 1. 10. year, that which year by year ſo many fe- 


b Apoſtolis propoſitum fuit, non ut leges de feſtis diebus celebran- 
dis ſancirent ; ſed ut recte vivendi rationis & pietatis nobis authores 
efent. Socra, Hiſt, lib. 5. cap. 21. ; 

© Ouz toto terrarum orbe ſervantur , vel ab 776 Apoſtolis vel 
conciliis generalibus quorum eſt ſaluberrima in ecc eſia authoritas, 
ſtatuta eſſe intelligere licet; ſicuti quod Domini Paſſio & Reſur- 
rectio, & in Calum Aſcenſus, & Adventus Spiritus Sancti, an 
uiverſaria ſolennitate celebrantur. Auguſt, Epiſt. 118. | 


1 Luke 2. 14. 


ſtival times, b if not commanded by the apo- 
ſtles themſelves, whoſe care at that time was 
of greater things, yet inſtituted either by 
ſuch e univerſal authority as no man, or at 
the leaſt ſuch as we with no reaſon may 
deſpiſe, do as ſometime the holy angels did 
from heaven ſing, 4 Glory be unto God on 
high , peace on earth, towards men good 


Lill; (for this in effect is the very ſong 
that all chriſtian feaſts do apply as their ſeveral occaſions require) how ſhould 


the days and times continually thus inculcate what God hath done, and we rc- 
fuſe to agnize the benefit of ſuch remembrances; that very benefit which cauſed 
Moſes to acknowledge thoſe guides of day and night, the fun and moon which 


enlighten the world, not more profitable to nature by giving all things life, than 
they are to the church of God by occaſion of the uſe they have in -regard of 


the appointed feſtival times? that which the head of all philoſophers hath faid 


ner read whatſoever we believe. 


of women, If they be good, the half of the common- wealth is happy wherein 
they are; the ſame we may fitly apply to times; well to celebrate theſe 


religious and ſacred days, is to ſpend the flower of our time happily. They are 


the ſplendor and outward dignity of our religion, forcible witneſſes of ancient truth, 
provocations to the exerciſes of all piety, ſhadows of our endleſs felicity in heaven, 


on carth everlaſting records and memorials ; wherein they which cannot be drawn 


to hearken unto that we teach, may only by looking upon that we do, in a man- 


? 72, The 
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-2; The matching of contrary things together is a. kind of illuſtration to both. n Sage i 
Having therefore ſpoken thus much of feſtival days, the next that offer themſelves to a. 
hand are the days of penſive humiliation and ſorrow. Faſtings are either of men's nary, as for 
own free and voluntary accord, as their particular devotion doth move them there- 1 
unto; or elſe they are publickly enjoined in the church, and required at the hands 89 of 
all men. There are which altogether diſallow not the former kind; and the latter God. 
they greatly commend, ſo that it be upon extraordinary occaſions only, and after one 
certain manner exerciſed. But yearly or weekly faſts, ſuch as ours in the church of os 
England, they allow no farther than as the temporal ſtate of the land doth require 
the ſame, for the maintenance of ſea-faring men and preſeryation of cattle ; becauſe 
the decay of the one, and the waſte of the other, cofild not well be prevented but by 
a politick order appointing ſome ſuch uſual 


change of diet as ours is. We arc therefore 


2 % libs Is pag. 30. I will not enter now to diſcuſs, 


the rather to make it manifeſt in all men's 
eyes, that ſet times of faſting , appointed in 
ſpiritual conſiderations to be kept by all forts of 
men , took not their beginning either from 
Montanus, or any other whoſe hereſies may 
prejudice the credit and due cſtimation thereof, 
but have their ground in the law of nature, 
are allowable in God's fight, were in all ages 
heretofore, and may till the world's end be ob- 
ſerved, not without ſingular uſe and benefit. 
Much hurt hath grown to the church of God 
through a falſe imagination that faſting ſtand- 
eth men in no ſtead for any ſpiritual reſpect, 
but only to take down the frankneſs of na- 
ture, and to tame the wildneſs of fleſh. 


whether it were well done to faſt in all places according to 
the cuſtom of the place. You oppoſe Ambroſe and Auguſtin, 
could oppoſe Ignatins and Tertullian; whereof the one 
ſaith, it is nefas, a deteſtable thing to faſt upon the Lord's 
day ; the other, that it is to kill the Lord, Tertul. de Coron. 


Mil. Ignatius, Epiſt. ad Philippen. And although Ambroſe and 


Auguſtin, being private men at Nome, would have ſo done; 
yet it followeth not, that if they had been citizens and mi- 


niſters there, they would have done it. And if they had 
done ſo, yet it followeth nor, but that they would have 
Rn. againſt that appointment of days, and d of 
a 


ſting, whereof Euſebius ſaith, that Montanus was the firſt 
Author, I ſpeak of that which they ought to have done. 
For otherwiſe I know, they both thought corruptly of fas 


ſting ; when as the one ſaith, It was a remedy or reward to 


faſt other days, but in Lent not to faſt was ſin; and the other 
asketh, What ſalvation we can obtain; if we blot nor out 


our ſins by faſting, ſeeing that the ſcripture ſaith, That fa- 


ſting and alms doth deliver from fin ; and therefore calleth 


them new teachers, that ſhut out the merit of faſting. Au. 


guſt, de Temp. 62, Serm. Ambr. lib. 10, Epiſt. 


Whereupon the world being bold to ſurfeit, 1 
doth now bluſh to faſt, ſuppoſing that men when they faſt , do. rather bewray a 
diſeaſe than exerciſe a virtue. I much wonder what they who are thus perſuaded do 
think, what conceit they have concerning the faſts of the patriarchs, the prophets, 
the apoſtles, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. The affections of joy and grief are ſo 
knit unto all the actions of man's life, that whatſoever we can do, or may be done 
unto us, the ſequel thereof is continually the one or the other affection. Where- 
fore conſidering that they which grieve and joy as they ought, cannot poſſibly 
otherwiſe live than as the ſhould, the church of Chriſt, they moſt abſolute and per- 
fect ſchool of all virtue, hath by the ſpecial direction of God's good Spirit, hi- 3 
therto always inured men from their infancy, partly with days of feſtival exerciſe for 
the framing of the one affection, and partly with times of a contrary ſort for the 
perfecting of the other. Howbeit, over and beſides this, we muſt note, that as reſt- 
ſting, ſo faſting likewiſe attendeth ſometimes no leſs upon the attions of the 
higher than upon the affections of the lower part of the mind. Faſting, ſaith Ter- 
tullian, is a work of reverence towards God. The end thereof, ſometimes elevation 
of mind; ſometimes the purpoſe thereof clean contrary. The cauſe why Moſes in 
the mount did ſo long faſt, was mere divine | 


ſpeculation ; the cauſe why David, humili- 
ation. Our life is > a mixture of good with 


2 'Tertul, de jejun. Negue enim cibi tempus in periculo : Sem- 
per inedia mœroris ſequels eſt. 
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evil. When we are partakers of good things, 

we joy; neither can we but grieve at the con- 

trary. If that befal us which maketh glad, 

our feſtival ſolemnities declare our rejoicing to 

be in him whoſe mere undeſerved mercy is the 
author of all happineſs; if any thing be either imminent or preſent which we ſhun, 
our watchings, faſtings, crics and tears, are unfeigned teſtimonies that our ſelves 
we condemn as the only cauſes of our own miſery, and do all acknowledge him 
no leſs inclinable than able to fave. And becauſe as the memory of the one, 

though paſt, reneweth gladneſs; ſo the other, called again to mind, doth make the 
wound of our juft remorſe to bleed anew ; which wound needeth often touching 
the more, for that we are generally more apt to kalendar ſaints than ſinners 
days; therefore there is in the church a care not to iterate the one alone, but 
to have frequent repetition of the other. Never to ſeek after God ſaying only 
1 when 
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when either the crib or the whip doth conſtrain, were brutiſh ſervility, and a 
great derogation to the worth of that which is moſt predominant in man, if 
ſometimes it had not a kind of voluntarily acceſs to God, and of conference, 

| as it were, with God, all theſe inferior conſiderations laid aſide. In which ſe- 
john 4. 34. queſtration, for as much as higher cogitations do naturally drown and bury all 
inferior cares, the mind may as well forget natural both food and ſleep, by be- 
ing carried above it ſelf with ſerious and heavenly meditation, as by being caſt 
down with heavineſs, drowned and ſwallowed up of ſorrow. Albeit therefore, 
concerning Jewiſh abſtinence from certain kinds of meats as being unclean, the 
Rom. 14. 17, apoſtle doth teach, that he kingdom of heaven is not meat nor drin, that food 
commendeth us not unto God, whether we take it, or abſtain from it; that if we 
cat, we are not thereby the more acceptable in his ſight ; nor the leſs, if we eat 
not: His purpoſe notwithſtanding was far from any intent to derogate from that 
faſting, which is no ſuch ſcrupulous abſtinence as only refuſeth ſome kinds of meats 
and drinks, leſt they make them unclean. that taſte them ; but an abſtinence where- 
by we either interrupt, or otherwiſe abridge the care of our bodily ſuſtenance, to 
ſhew by this kind of outward exerciſe the ſerious intention of our minds fixed 
on heavenlier and better deſires, the earneſt hunger and thirſt whereof depriveth 
the body of thoſe uſual contentments, which otherwiſe are not denied unto it. 
Theſe being in nature the firſt cauſes that induce faſting, the next thing which fol- 
loweth to be conſidered, is the ancient practice thereof amongſt the Fews. Touch- 
| ing whole private voluntary faſts the precept which our Saviour gave them was, 
Matth. 6. 16. Ihen ye faſt, look not ſowre, as hypocrites: For they disfigure their faces, that 
they might ſeem to men to faſt. Verily 1 ſay unto you, they have their reward, 
When thou faſteſt, anoint thy head, and waſh thy face, that thou ſeem not unto 
men to faſt, but unto thy Father which is in ſecret, and thy Father which ſeeth in 
ſecret, will reward thee openly. Our Lord and Saviour would not teach the man- 
ner of doing, much leſs propoſe a reward for doing that which were not both holy 
and acceptable in God's ſight. The Phariſees weekly bound themſelves unto 
double faſts, neither are they for this reproved. Often faſting, which was a virtue 
in John's diſciples, could not in them of it ſelf be a vice; and therefore not the 


oftenneſs of their faſting, but their hypocriſy therein was blamed. Of publick en- 
| joined faſts ®, upon cauſes extraordinary, the 
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2 2 Chron. 20, Jerem. 36. Ezra 8. 1 Sam. 7. 

b Jud. 26. 26, c 2 Mac. 13. 12, 4 2 Mac. 
13. 12, 21 Sam. 31. 13. 1 Chron. 10. 12. 
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examples in ſcripture are ſo far frequent, that 
they need no particular rehearſal. Publick ex- 
traordinary faſtings were ſometimes for > one 
only day, ſometimes for © three, ſometimes 
for 4 ſeven. Touching faſts not appointed for 
any ſuch extraordinary cauſes, but either year- 


eee (=, 1,5 = 6 a % maven hey , Iy, or monthly, or weekly obſerved and kept: 
| _ Firſt, upon the © ninth day of that month, the 
tenth whereof was the feaſt of expiation, they were commanded of God that every 

ſoul, year by year, ſhould afflit it ſelf Their yearly faſts every fourth month, in 

regard of the city of Feruſalem entered by the enemy; every fifth, for the memory 

of the ovetthrow of their temple ; every ſeventh, for the treacherous deſtruction 

and death of Gedaliah, the very laſt ſtay which they had to lean unto in their great- 

eſt miſery ; every tenth, in remembrance of the time when ſiege began firſt to be 

Jaid againſt them. All theſe not commanded by God himſelf, but ordained by a 

f 2ach. 8. 16, Publick conſtitution of their own, the prophet f Zachary expreſly toucheth. That 
Exod. 32, St. Jerome, following the tradition of the Hebrews, doth make the firſt a memo- 
Numb. 14. rial of the breaking of thoſe two tables, when Moſes deſcended from mount Si. 
225 nai; the ſecond, a memorial as well of God's indignation, condemning them to 
forty years travel in the deſart, as of his wrath in permitting Chaldeans to waſte, 
burn and deſtroy their city; the laſt a memorial of heavy tidings, brought out of 

Fewry to Ezekiel and the reſt, which lived as captives in foreign parts; the difference 

is not of any moment, conſidering that each time of ſorrow is naturally evermore a 

| regiſter of all ſuch grievous events as have hapned either in, or near about the ſame 

s Vide Riber, time. To theſe I might add 8 ſundry other faſts, about twenty in number, ordain- 
1 ed amongſt them by like occaſions, and obſerved in like manner, beſides their 
; weekly abſtinenc:, Mondays and 7. hurſdays, throughout the whole year. When men 


faſted, it was not always after one and the ſame ſort ; but either by depriving _ 
ter one - elves 
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ſelves wholly of all food, during the time that their faſts continued; or by abating 
both the quantity and kind of diet. We have of the one, a plain example in the 
Ninevites faſting, and as plain a precedent for the other in the prophet Daniel; J 
was ( faith he) in heavineſs for three weeks of days; I eat no pleaſent bread, nei- . 
ther taſted fleſh nor wine. Their tables, when they gave themſelves to faſting, had 


t uſual furniture of ſuch diſhes as do l 7 
not tha a Pram & ine animalibus cœnam. Apul. In Aſclep. in 


: : , a 
cheriſh blood with blood ; but for food, they n, du, fed nam 
had bread ; for ſuppage, ſalt; and for ſawce, cauſa. Tertul. de Penit. Vide Phil. lib. de vita contempl. 


erbs. Whereunto the apoſtle may be thought Rom. 14. 2. Hieron. lib. 2. contr. Jovinian. Judith 8. 6, 
3 allude, ſaying, One believeth he may eat all bk I as. a. ib. 3. Qui eſt de tempor, cap, de 
things, another which 1s weak (and maketha * . 
conſcience of keeping thoſe cuſtoms which the Fews obſerve) eateth herbs. This 
auſtere repaſt they took in the evening after abſtinence the whole day : For to forfeit 
a noon's meal, and then to recompence themſelves at night, was not their uſe. Nor 
did they ever accuſtom themſelves on ſabbaths, or feſtival days to faſt. And yet it 
may be a queſtion, whether in ſome ſort they did not always faſt the ſabbath, Their 
faſtings were partly in token of penitency, humiliation, grief and ſorrow, partly in 
ſign of deyotion and reverence towards God. Which ſecond conſideration (I dare 
not peremptorily and boldly affirm any thing) might induce to abſtain till noon, as 
their manner was on faſting days to do till night. May it not very well be thought, 
that hereunto the ſacred ® ſcripture doth give | 
ſome ſecret kind of teſtimony ? Foſephus is 
plain, that the- ſixth hour ( the day they di- 


vided into twelve) was wont on the ſabbath 2 Sabbata Fudeorum & Moſe in omne avum jejunio dicata. 
uſtin. lib. 36. Ne Fudeus quidem, mi Tiberi, tam libenter Sab- 


alway i to call them home unto meat. Nei- — jejunium ſervat, quam ego hodie ſervavi. Sueton. in Olay, 
ther is it improbable, but that the heathens c. 56; 


did therefore ſo often upbraid them with faſting 

on that day. Beſides, they which found ſo great fault with our Lord's diſciples, for 

rubbing a few ears of corn in their hands on the ſabbath day, arc not unlikely to 

have aimed alſo at the ſame mark. For neither was the bodily pain ſo great, that it 

ſhould offend them in that reſpect, and the very manner of defence which our Sa- 

viour there uſeth, is more direct and literal to juſtify the breach of the 7euiſb cuſtom 

in faſting, than in working at that time. Finally, the apoſtles afterwards themſelves, 

when God firſt gave them the gift of tongues, whereas ſome in diſdain and ſpight 

termed grace drunkenneſs, it being then the day of Pentecoſt, and but only a fourth 

part of the day ſpent, they uſe this as an argument againſt the other cavil, * Theſe à Adds . 15. 
men, ſaith Peter, are not drunk, as you ſuppoſe, ſince as yet the third hour of the 

day is not over-paſt. Howbcit, leaving this in ſuſpence, as a thing not altogether 
certainly known, and to come from Fews to Chri/t;ans, we find that of private vo- 

luntary faſtings, the apoſtle St. Paul ſpeaketh more than once. And ( ſaith Tertul- 1 Cor. 3. 5. 
lian) they are ſometime commanded throughout the church, Ex aligua ſollicitudinis & c. Sg 
Eccleſiaſticæ cauſa, the care and fear of the church ſo requiring. It doth not appcar, Col. 4. 4. 
that the apoſtles ordained any ſet and certain days to be generally kept of all. Not- 
withſtanding, foraſmuch as Chriſt hath fore-ſignified, that when himſelf ſhould be 

taken from them, his abſence would ſoon make them apt to faſt, it ſeemetb, that 

even as the firſt feſtival day appointed to be kept of the church, was the day of our 

Lord's return from the dead, ſo the firſt ſorrowful and mournful day, was that which 

we now obſerve in memory of his departure out of this world. And becauſe there 

could be no abatement of gricf till they ſaw him raiſed, whoſe death was the oc- 

caſion of their heavineſs ; therefore the day he lay in the Sepulchre, hath been alſo 

kept and obſerved as a weeping day. The cuſtom of faſting theſe two days before 

Eaſter, is undoubtedly moſt ancient; inſomuch that Ignatius not thinking him a Ienat. Epift 
Catholick Chriſtian man which did not abhor, and ( as the ſtate of the church was — 
then) avoid faſting on the Jeus ſabbath, doth notwithſtanding except for ever, that 

one Sabbath or Saturday which falleth out to be the Eaſter Eve, as with us it always 

doth, and did ſometimes alſo with them which kept at that time their Eaſter the 
fourteenth day of March, as the cuſtom of the Fews was. It came afterwards to 

be an order, that even as the day of Chriſt's reſurrection, ſo the other two, in me- 

mory of his death and burial, were weekly. But this, when St. Ambroſe lived, had 

not as yet taken place throughout all churches, no not in Milan, where himſelf was 


biſhop. And for that cauſe he faith, that although at Rome he obſerved the Satur- 
| day's 


d Nehem. 8. 3. 12. Hora ſexta que ſabbatis noſtris ad pran- 
dium vocare ſolet, ſupervenit. Joſeph. lib. de vita ſua, 
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— 262 EccLESIASTICAL POLITI. Book V. 
day's faſt, becauſe ſuch was then the cuſtom in Rome, nevertheleſs in his own church. 

at home he did otherwiſe: The churches which did not obſerve that day, had ano- 

ther inſtead thereof, which was the Mednc ſday, for that when they judged it meet to 

have weekly a day of humiliation; beſides that whercon our Saviour ſuffered death, 

it ſeemed beſt to make their choice of that day eſpecially, whereon tlie eus are 

thought to have firſt contrived their treaſon, together with Judas, againſt Chriſt, So 

that the inſtituting and ordaining both of theſe, and of all other times of like exer- 

ciſe, is as the church ſhall judge expedient for mens good. And concerning every 

chriſtian man's duty herein, ſurely that which Auguſtin and Ambroſe are before al. 

ledged to have done, is ſuch as all men favouring equity mult needs allow and fol- 

low, if they affect peace. As for their ſpecified errors, I will not in this place 

diſpute, whether voluntary faſting with a virtuous purpoſe of mind, be any medici- 

nable remedy of evil, or a duty acceptable unto God, and in the world to come, 
even rewardable as other offices are which proceed from chriſtian piety; whether wil- 

fully to break and deſpiſe the wholeſome.laws of the church herein, be a thing which 

offendeth God; whether truly it may not be ſaid, that penitent both weeping and 

faſting are means to blot out ſin, means whereby through God's unſpeakable 

and undeſerved mercy, we obtain or procure our ſelves pardon; which ttain- 

ment unto any gracious benefit by him beſtowed , the phrate of antiquity uſeth 

to expreſs by the name of merit ; but if cither St. Auguſtin, or St. Ambroſe, have 

taught any wrong opinion, ſeeing they which reprove them are not altogether free 

from error, I hope they will think it no error in us ſo to ceaſure mens ſmaller faults, 

that their virtues be not thereby generally prejudiced. And if in churches abroad, 

where we are not ſubje& to power or juriſdiction, diſcretion ſhould teach us for 

peace and quietneſs ſake, to frame our ſelves to other men's example, is it mect that 

at home where our freedom is leſs, our boldneſs ſhould be more? Is it our duty to 

oppugn, in the churches whereof we are miniſters, the rites and cuſtoms which in 

foreign churches piety and modeſty did teach us as ſtrangers not to oppugn, but to 

keep without ſhew of contradiction or diſlike ? Why oppoſe they the name of a mi- 

niſter in this caſe, unto the ſtate of a private man? Doth their order exempt them 

from obedience to laws? That which their office and place requireth, is to ſhew them- 

ſelves paterns of reverend ſubjection, not authors and maſters of contempt towards 

ordinances; the ſtrength whereof, when they ſeek to weaken, they do but in trutli 

diſcover to the world their own imbecillities, which a great deal wiſelier they might 

conceal. But the practice of the church of Chriſt we ſhall by ſo much the better 

both underſtand and love, if to that which hitherto hath been ſpoken there be ſome- 

what added for more particular declaration, how hereticks have partly abuſed faſts, 

and partly bent themſelves againſt the lawful uſe thereof in the church of God. 

*Er 75 aug. Whereas therefore Ignatius hath ſaid, if any keep Sundays or Saturdays faſts (one 

aged xp only Saturday in the year excepted ) that man is no better than a murtherer of Chriſt ; 

, ie. the cauſe of ſuch his carneſtneſs at that time, was the impiety of certain hercticks, 

a gps . which thought ® that this world being corruptible, could not be made but by a very 

„. b. Epip. evil author. And therefore as the Fews did, by the feſtival ſolemnity of their ſab- 
ad Philip. bath, rejoice in the God that created the world, as in the author of all goodneſs ; ſo 
4 _ thoſe hereticks, in hatred of the maker of the world, ſorrowed, wept and faſted on 
21, 22, 23,24, that day, as being the birth-day of all evil. And as chriſtian men of ſound belief, 
23. Epipb. He- did ſolemnize the Sunday in joyful memory of Chriſt's reſurrection, ſo likewiſe at 
© PPE the ſelf-ſame time ſuch hereticks as denied his reſurrection, did the contrary to them 
& 41,4: Which held it; when the one ſort rejoiced, the other faſted. Againſt thoſe hereticks 
— 128 which have urged perpetual abſtinence from certain meats, as being in their very na- 
ture unclean, the church hath ſtill bent her ſelf as an enemy; St. Paul giving charge 

to take heed of them, which under any ſuch opinion ſhould utterly forbid the uſe 

of meats or drinks. The apoſtles themſelves forbad ſome, as the order taken oP bf 

ruſalem declareth. But the cauſe of their ſo doing we all know. Again, when Ter- 
_ Fulhan, together with ſuch as were his followers, began to montanize, and pretend- - 

ing to perfect the ſeverity of chriſtian diſcipline, brought in ſundry unaccuſtomed 

days of faſting, continued their faſts a great deal longer, and made them more rigo- 

rous than the uſe of the church had been; the minds of men being ſomewhat moved 

at ſo great, and ſo ſudden novelty, the cauſe was preſently enquired into. After no- 

tice taken how the Montaniſts held theſe additions to be ſupplements of the goſpel, 
whercunto the ſpirit of prophecy did now mean to put, as it were, the laſt hand, 
and was therefore newly deſcended upon Montanus, whoſe orders all chriſtian men 
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Book V. EccLESIASTICAL Polity: 263 
were no leſs to obey, than the laws of the apoſtles themſelves; this abſtinence. the 
church abhorred likewiſe, and that juſtly, Whereupon Tertullian proclaiming even 
open war to the church, maintained Mont ani ſin, wrote a book in defence of the 
new faſt, and intituled the ſame, A treatiſe of: Faſting againſi the apinion f the car- 
nal ſort. In which treatiſe nevertheleſs, becauſe ſo much is ſound and good, as doth 
either generally concern the uſe, or in particular declare the cuſtom of the churches 
faſting in thoſe times, men are not to reject whatſoever is alledged out of that book, 
for confirmation of the truth. His error diſcloſeth it ſelf in thoſe places, where he 
| defendeth his faſts to be duties neceſſary for the whole church of Chriſt to obſerve as 
commanded by the Holy Ghoſt, and that with the ſame authority from whence-all 
other apoſtolical ordinances came, both being the laws of God himſelf, without any 
other diſtinction or difference, ſaving only, that he which before had declared his will 
by Paul and Peter, did now farther reveal the ſame by Montanus allo. Againſt us 
ye pretend, faith Tertullian, that the publick orders which chriſtianity is bound to 
keep, were delivered at the firſt, and that no new thing is ta be added thereunto. 
Stand, if you can, upon this point; for behold, 1 challenge you for faſting more than 
at Eaſter your ſelves. But in fine ye anſwer, that theſe things are to be done as 
eftabliſhed by the voluntary appointment of men, and not by virtue or force of any 
divine commandment. Well then (he addeth) ye have removed your firſt footing, 
and gone beyond that which was delivered, by doing more than was at 'the firſt im- 
poſed upon you. Tou ſay, you muſt do that which your own Judgments have allowed: 
We require your obedience to that which God himſelf doth inſtitute. Is it not 
ſtrange, that men to their own will ſhould yield that, which to God's commandment 
they will not grant ? Shall the pleaſure of men prevail more with you, than the 
power of God himſelf ? Theſe places of Tertullian for faſting have worthily been put 
to ſilence. And as worthily Aerzus condemned for oppoſition againſt faſting. The 
one endeavoured to bring in ſuch faſts as the church ought not to receive; the other, 
to overthrow ſuch as already it had received and did obſerve: The one was plauſible 
unto many, by ſeeming to hate carnal looſeneſs and riotous exceſs much more than 
the reſt of the world did; the other drew hearers, by pretending the maintenance of 
chriſtian liberty: The one thought his cauſe very ſtrongly upheld, by making invective 
declamations with a pale and withered countenance againſt the church, by filling 
the cars of his ſtarved hearers with ſpeech ſuitable to ſuch mens humours, and by 
telling them, no doubt, to their marvellous contentment and liking ; Our new pro- 
phecies are refuſed, they are deſpiſed. Is it becauſe Montanus doth preach ſome 
other God, or diſſolve the Goſpel of Feſus Chriſt, or overthrow any canon of faith 
and hope? No, our crime is, we teach that men ought to faſt more often than mar- 
ry; the beſt 1 is with them the perfecteſt ſaint, they are aſſurediy mere 
ſpirit ; and therefore theſe our corporal devotions pleaſe them not. Thus the one for 
Montanus and his ſuperſtition : The other in a clean contrary tune againſt the religion 
of the church; Theſe ſer jaſts away with them, for they are Jewiſh, and bring men Epipb. Hareſ 
under the yoke of ſervituae : If I will faſt, let me chuſe my time, that chriſtian li- 73. 
berty be not abridged. Hereupon their glory was to faſt, eſpecially upon the Sunday, 
© becauſe the order of the church was on that day not to faſt. On church faſting days, 
and eſpecially the week before Eaſter, when with us (ſaith Epiphanius) cuſtom ad. 
mitteth nothing but lying down upon the earth, abſtinence from fleſply delights and 
pleaſures, ſorrowfulneſs, dry and unſavoury diet, prayer, watching, faſting, all the 
medicines which holy affettions can miniſter ; they are up betimes to take in of the 
ſtrongeſt for the belly, and when their veins are well ſwoln, they make themſelves 
mirth with laughter at this our ſervice, wherein we are perſuaded we pleaſe God. 
By this of Epiphanius it doth appear, not only what faſtings the church of Chriſt in 
thoſe times uſed, but alſo what other parts of diſcipline were together therewith in 
force, according to the ancient uſe and cuſtom of bringing all men at certain times 
to a due conſideration and an open humiliation of themſelves. Two kinds there 
were of publick penitency ; the one -belonging to notorious offenders, whoſe open 
wickedneſs had been ſcandalous ; the other appertaining to the whole church, and 
unto every ſeveral perſon whom the ſame containeth. It will be anſwered, that 
touching this latter kind, it may be exerciſed well enough by men in private. No 
doubt but penitency is as prayer, a thing acceptable unto God, be it in publick or 
in ſecret. Howbeit, as in the one, if men were wholly left to their own voluntary 
meditations in their cloſets, and not drawn by laws and orders unto the open aſſem- 
blies of the church, that there they may join with others in prayer; it may be ſoon 
con- 
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conjectured what elitiſtian devotion that way would come unto in a ſhort time: Even 
ſo in the other, we are by ſufficient experience taught, how little it booteth to tel! 
men of waſhing away their ſins with tears of repentance, and ſo to leave them alto: 
gether unto themſelves. O Lord, what heaps of grievous tranſgreſſions have we com. 
mitted, the beſt and petfecteſt, the moſt righteous amongſt us all; and yet clean paſs 
them over unſortowed for, and unrepented of, only becauſe the church hath forgot- 
ten utterly how to beſtow her wonted times of diſcipline, wherein the publick exam- 
ple of all was unto every particular perſon a moſt effectual means to put them often 
in mind, and even in a manner to draw them to that which now we all quite and 
clean forget, as if penitency was no part of a chriſtian man's duty. Again, beſides 
our private offences, which ought not thus looſely to be overſlipt ; ſuppoſe we the 
body and corporation of the church ſo juſt, that at no time it needeth to ſhew it ſelf 
openly caſt. down, in regard of thoſe faults and tranſgreſſions, which though they 
do not properly belong unto any one, had notwithſtanding a ſpecial ſacrifice appoint- 
ed for them in the law of Moſes; and being common to the whole ſociety which 
containeth all, muſt needs ſo far concern every man in particular, as at ſome time in 
ſolemn manner to require acknowledgment with more than daily and ordinary tefti- 
fications of grief. There could not hereunto a fitter preamble be deviſed, than that 
memorable commination ſet down in the book of common prayer, if our practice 
in the reſt were ſuitable. The head already ſo well drawn, doth but wiſh a propor- 
tionable body. And by the preface to that very part of the Engliſb Liturgy it may 
appear, how at the firſt ſetting down thereof no leſs was intended. For ſo we are to 
interpret the meaning of thoſe words, wherein reſtitution of the primitive church dif” 
cipline is greatly wiſhed for, touching the manner of publick penance in time of 
Lent. Wherewith ſome being not much acquainted, but having framed in their 
minds the conceit of a new diſcipline far unlike to that of old, they make themſelves 
believe, it is undoubtedly this their diſcipline which at the firſt was ſo much deſired. 
They have long pretended, that the whole ſcripture is plain for them. If now the 
communion book make for them too (T well think the one doth as much as the 
other) it may be hoped, that being found ſuch a well-wiſher unto their cauſe, they 
will more fayour it than they have done. Having therefore hitherto ſpoken both of 
feſtival days, and ſo much of folemn faſts, as may reaſonably ſerve to ſhew the 
ground thereof in the law of nature; the practice partly appointed, and partly al- 
lowed of God in the Few:ſh church; the like continued in the church of Chriſt ; to- 
gether with the ſiniſter oppoſitions, either of hereticks erroneouſly abuſing the ſame, 
or of others thereat quarrelling without cauſe, we will only collect the chicfeſt points 
as well of reſemblance as of difference between them, and ſo end. Firſt, in this they 
agree, that becauſe nature is the general root of both, therefore both have been al- 
always common to the church with infidels and heathen men. Secondly, they alſo 
herein accord, that as oft as joy is the cauſe of the one, and grief the well-ſpring of 
Con. Laod. c. the other, they are incompatible. A third degree of affinity between them is, that 
3 neither being acceptable to God of it ſelf, but both tokens of that which is accepta- 
Mariyrum in ble, their approbation with him muſt neceſſarily depend on that which they ought to 
Oele import and ſignify: So that if herein the mind diſpoſe not itſelf aright, whether we 
Ila. 1. 13, * Teſt or ® faſt, we offend. A fourth thing common unto them, is, that the greateſt 
bIfa. 58.3, part of the world hath always groſly and palpably offended in both; infidels, becauſe 
they did all in relation to falſe gods; . godleſs, ſenſual and careleſs minds, for that 
there is in them no conſtant, true and ſincere affection towards thoſe things which 
are pretended by ſuch exerciſe; yea, certain flattering overſights there are, where- 
with ſundry, and they not of the worſt ſort, may be caſily in theſe caſes led away, 
even through abundance of loye and liking to that which muſt be embraced by all 
means, but with caution, in as much as the 'very admiration of ſaints, whether we 
celebrate their glory, or follow them in humility ; whether we laugh or weep, mourn 
or rejoyce with them, is (as in all things the affection of love) apt to deceive ; and 
: 1 Tim. 4. 8. doth therefore need the more to be directed by a watchful guide, ſeeing there is ma- 
4 Eccleſ. 12. nifeſtly both ways, even in them whom we honour, that which we are to obſerve 
11 3 and ſhun. The beſt have not ſtill been ſufficiently mindful, that God's very angels 
Rom. 14. 17. in heaven, are but angels; and that bodily exerciſe, conſidered “ in it ſelf, is no 
2 1. 2. great matter. Finally, ſeeing that both are ordinances well deviſed for the good of 
2 man, and yet not man created purpoſely for them as for 4 other offices of virtue, 
* Fuſe, Ec- Whereunto God's immutable law for ever tieth; it is but equity to wiſh or admoniſn 


75 1 lib. that where, by uniform order, they are not as yet received, the example of © Victor 
c. 23. = 4 extre- 
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Book V. EccLESIASTICAL Por v. 265 
extremity in the one, and of Johns diſciple's curioſity in the other, be not follow- : Matth. g, 
ed; yea, where they are appointed by law, that notwithſtanding we avoid judaiſm: &n vic 
And, as in feſtival days, mens neceſſities for matter of labour, ſo in times of faſting, 
regard be had to their imbeeillities, Jeſt they ſhould ſuffer harm, doing good. Thus 
therefore we fee how theſe two cuſtoms are in divers reſpects equal. But of faſting, 
the uſe and cxerciſe, though leſs pleaſant, is by ſo much more requiſite than the 
other, as grief of neceſſity is a more familiar gueſt than the contrary paſſion of mind, 
albcit gladneſs to all men be naturally more welcome. For firſt, we our ſelves do 
many more things amiſs than well, and the fruit of our own ill doing is remorſe, 
| becauſe nature is conſcious to it ſelf that it ſhould do the contrary. Again, foraſ- 
much as the world cyer-aboundeth with malice, and few are delighted in doing good 
to other men, there is no man ſo ſeldom croſt as pleaſured at the the hands of others; 
whereupon it cannot be choſen but every man's woes muſt double, in that reſpect, 
the number and meaſure of his delights. Beſides, concerning the very choice which. = 
oftentimes we are to make, our corrupt inclination well conſidered, there is cauſe 3 & 7 
why our Saviour ſhould account them * happieſt that do moſt mourn, and why 3 
Solomon might judge it better to frequent mourning than feaſting-houſes: not better 
ſimply and in it {elf (for then would nature that way incline) but in regard of us 
and our common weakneſs better. Fob was not ignorant that his childrens banquets, Job 1. 5. 
though tending to amity, needed ſacrifice. Neither doth any of us all nced to be E m]l 
taught that in things which delight we caſily ſwerve from mediecrity, and are not ca- en ug 
ſily led by a right direct line, On the other ſide, the ſores and diſeaſes of mind 3% Ja 
which inordinate pleaſure breedeth, are by dolour and grief cured. For which cauſe , A 
as all offences ule to ſeduce by pleaſing, ſo all puniſhments endcavour by vexing to e e 
reform tranſgreſſions. We are of our own accord apt enough to give entertainment Arif. Ell. 2. 
to things delectable, but patiently to lack what fleſh and blood doth deſire, and by - 13. 
virtue to forbear what by nature we covet; this no man attaineth unto but with la- 
bour and long practice. From hence it ariſeth that in former Ages, abſtinence and 
faſting more than ordinary, was always a ſpecial branch of their praiſe in whom it — 
could be obſerved and known, were they ſuch as continually gave themſelves to au- Eeclef. 9. 5, 
ſtere life; or men that took often occaſions in private vertuous reſpects, to lay Sa. Pfal. 35: 13. 
lomons counſel aſide, Eat thy bread with joy, and to be followers of David's cxam- 
ple, which faith, I humbled my ſoul with faſting ; or but they who otherwiſe worthy 
of no great commendation, have made of hunger, ſome their gain, ſome their phy- 
ſick, ſome their art, that by maſtcring ſenſual appetites without conſtraint, they might 
grow able to endure hardneſs whenſoever need ſhould require: For the body accu- 
ſtomed to emptineſs, pineth not away fo ſoon as having ſtill uſed to fill it ſelf. Ma- 
ny ſingular effects there are which ſhould make faſting even in publick conſiderations 
the rather to be accepted. For I preſume we arc not altogether without expcrience, 
how great their advantage is in martial enterprizes, that lead armies of men trained 
in a ſchool of abſtinence. It is therefore noted at this day in ſome, that patience of 
hunger and thirſt hath given them many victories; in others, that becauſe if they 
want, there is no man able to rule them, nor they in plenty to moderate themſelves, 
he which can either bring them to hunger or over- charge them, is ſure to make 
them their own overthrow. What nation ſoever doth feel theſe dangerous incon- 
veniencies, may know that ſloth and fulneſs in pcaceable times at home, is the cauſe 
thereof, and the remedy. a ſtrict obſervation of that part of chriſtian diſcipline, which 
teacheth men in practice of ghoſtly warfare againſt themſelves, thoſe things that after- 
wards may help them, juſtly aſſaulting or ſtanding in lawful defence of themſelves 
againſt others. The very purpoſe of the church of God, both in the number and in 
the order of her faſts, hath been not only to preſerve» thereby throughout all ages 
the remembrance of miſeries heretofore ſuſtained, and of the cauſes in our ſelyes 
out of which they have riſen, that men conſidering the one might fear the other the 
more, but farther alſo to temper: the mind, leſt contrary affections coming in place, 
ſhould make it too profuſe and diſſolute; in which reſpect it ſeemeth that faſts have 
been ſet as uſhers of feſtival days, for preventing of thoſe diſorders as much as might | 
be; whepein notwithſtanding, the world always will deſerve, as it hath donc, Valde alſur- 
blame; becauſe ſuch evils being not poſſible to be rooted out, the moſt we can 8282 conv 
dne mak ar Them lo, and (which is chiefly the fruit we 169k for.) to create in furan nu. 
em a love towards a frugal and ſevere life, to undermine the palaces rem, quem 
of wantonneſs; to plant parſimony as nature, where riotouſneſs hath been ſtudied ; — —. — 
to harden whom pleaſure would melt; and to help the tümours which always ful- Hier“ Epif. 
Mm neſs 4d Ruf. 
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neſs breedeth ; that children, as it were in the wool of their infancy, dyed with hard- 

neſs, may never afterwards change colour; that the poor, whoſe perpetual faſts are 
neceſſity, may with better contentment endure the hunger which virtue cauſeth 

others ſo often to chuſe; and by advice of religion it ſelf fo far to eſteem above the 

contrary, that they which for the moſt part do lead ſenſual and eafy lives; they which, 

Pſal. 73-75. as the prophet David deſcribeth them, are not plagued like other men, may, by the 
publick ſpectacle of all, be ſtill put in mind what themſelves are; finally, that every 

man may be every man's daily guide and example, as well by faſting to declare hu- 

mility, as by praiſe to expreſs joy in the ſight of God, although it have herein be- 


5 fallen the church, as ſometimes David, fo that the ſpeech of the one may be 
Pſal, 69. 10. truly the voice of the other, My ſoul faſted, and even that was alſo turned to my 
reproof. | 


The celebra-, 73. In this world there can be no ſociety durable otherwiſe than only by propa- 
= -_ ma- gation. Albeit therefore ſingle life be a thing more angelical and divine, yet ſith the 
T6 Ci. repleniſhing firſt of earth with bleſſed inhabitants, and then of heaven with ſaints 
5. 199. everlaſtingly praiſing God, did depend upon conjunction of man and woman, he which 
made all things compleat and perfect, ſaw it could not be good to leave man without 
an helper unto the fore-alledged end. In things which ſome farther end doth cauſe 
to be deſired, choice ſeeketh rather proportion than abſolute perfection of goodneſs. 
So that woman being created for man's ſake to be his helper, in rcgard of the end 
beforementioned ; namely, the having, and bringing up of children, whereunto it 
was not poſlible they could concur, unleſs there were ſubalternation between them, 
which ſubalternation is naturally grounded upon incquality, becauſe things equal in 
every reſpect are never willingly directed one by another: Woman therefore was even 
in her firſt eſtate framed by nature, not only after in time, but inferior in excellency 
alſo unto man, howbeit in ſo due and ſweet proportion, as being preſented before 
our eyes, might be ſooner perceived than defined. And even herein doth lie the 
reaſon why that kind of love which is the perfecteſt ground of wedlock, is ſeldom 
able to yield any reaſon of it ſelf. Now, that which is born of man muſt be nou- 
riſhed with far more travel, as being of greater price in nature, and of ſlower pace to 
perfection, than the Off- ſpring of any other creature beſides. Man and woman be- 
ing therefore to join themſelves for ſuch a purpoſe, they were of neceſſity to be 
linked with ſome ſtrait and inſoluble knot. The bond of wedlock hath been al- 
ways, more or leſs, eſteemed of as a thing religious and ſacred. The title which the 
Tus iets very heathens themſelves do hereunto oftentimes give a is, Holy. Thoſe rites and 
3 orders which were inſtituted in the ſolemnization of marriage, the Hebrews term 
o Xidduſchin by the name of conjugal ® Sant7ification. Amongſt our ſelves, becauſe ſundry 
in Rituali things appertaining unto the publick order of matrimony, are called in queſtion by 
3 1 . _ ſuch as know not from whence thoſe cuſtoms did firſt grow, to ſhew briefly ſome 
arum. true and ſufficient reaſon of them, ſhall not be ſuperfluous; although we do not 
Eocleſ. 3. 1. hereby intend to yield ſo far unto enemies of all church orders ſaving their own, 
1 Cor. 7. 3. 45 though every thing were unlawful, the true cauſe and reaſon whereof at the firſt 
might hardly perhaps be now rendered. Wherefore, to begin with the times 
wherein the liberty of marriage is reſtrained ; There is, ſaith Solomon, a time for all 
things, a time to laugh, and a time to mourn. That duties belonging unto marri- 
age, and offices appertaining to penance, are things unſuitable, and unfit to be 
matched together, the prophets and apoſtles themſelves do witneſs. Upon which 
ground, as we might right well think it marvellous abſurd to ſee in a church 
a wedding on the day of a publick faſt, fo likewiſe in the ſelf-ſame conſideration 
our predeceſſors thought it not amiſs to take away the common liberty of mar- 
riages, during the time which was appointed for preparation unto, and for exerciſe 
of general humiliation by faſting and praying, weeping for fins. As for the deliver- 
ing up of the woman, either by her father, or by ſome other, we muſt note that 
1 ie,; in ancient times © all women which had not 
* Mulieres antiquo jure tutela perpetua continebat ; 'Recedebant husbands nor fathers to govern them, had their | 
bie, Ci potefate que in manum conveniſſent. Boet. in To- tutors, without whoſe authority there was 110 
1 5 2 7215 act which they did warrantable; and for this 
„„ CI. on nh aner erg, ee 3 =_ 
e re rh et, ©: their husbands by others. Which cuſtom re- 
K nn. is fr Mt, Vis ,.. . 
- rs men in mind of a duty whereunto the very imbe- 
cillity of their nature and ſex doth bind them; namely, to be always directed, n 
| and 

[ 
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and ordered by. others, although our poſitive laws do not tie them now as pupils. 
The cuſtom of laying down money, ſeemeth to have been derived from the Saxons, 

whoſe manner was to buy their wives. But ſeeing there is not atiy great cauſe 
wherefore the memory of that cuſtom ſhould remain, it skilleth not much, although 


ye ſuffer it to lie dead, eben as we ſee it in a mannet already worn out. The ring 
| hath been always uſed as an eſpecial pledge of faith and fidelity; nothing more fit to 


ſerve as a token of our purp6ſed endleſs continuance in that which we never ought 

to revoke. This is the cauſe Wherefore the Heathens themſelves did in ſuch caſes uſe 

was permitted to wear gold, ſaving only upon one finger, which her husband had 102 1 
faſtned unto himſelf, with that ring which was uſually given for aſſurance of future quem ſponſus 
marriage. The cauſe why the chriſtians uſe it, as ſome of the fathers think, is ei- e 


1 | EL, ; ; ', pronubo annu- 
ther to teſtify mutual love, or rather to ſerve for a pledge of conjunction in heart and K Anl. 


mind agreed upon between them. But what right and cuſtom is there ſo harmleſs, Apol, cap. 6. 


wherein the wit of man bending it ſelf to deriſion, may not eaſily find out ſome— Ea o 1 


what to ſcorn and jeſt at? He that ſhould have beheld the Fews, wlien they ſtood 2. c. 19. 

with © a four cornered garment, ſpread bver the heads of eſpouſed couples, while a , ee 

their eſpouſals were in making: He that ſhould have beheld their 4 pray ing over a 4% ere 

cup, and their delivering the ſame at the marriage: feaſt, with ſet forms of benediCti- beneict. nup- 

on, as the order amongſt them was, might, being lewdly affected, rake thereat as“. 

juſt occaſion of ſcornful cavil, as at the uſe of the ring in wedlock amongſt chriſti- 

ans. But of all things the moſt hardly taken is the uttering of theſe words, //7th 

my body I thee worſhip ; in which words when once they are underſtood, there will 

appear as little cauſe as in the reſt, for any wiſe man to be offended. Firſt there- 

fore, inaſmuch as unlawful copulation doth pollute and e diſhonour both parties, this * Rom. 1. 23. 
roteſtation that we do worſhip and honour another with our bodies, may import! Cor. 7. 4. 

a denial of all ſuch lets and impediments to our knowledge, as might cauſe any 

ſtain, blemiſh, or diſgrace that way; which kind of conſtruction being probable, 

would caſily approve that ſpeech to a peaceable and quiet mind. Secondly, in that 

the apoſtle doth ſo expreſly affirm that parties married have not any longer entire 

power over themſelves, but each hath intereſt in others perſon, it cannot be thought 

an abſurd conſtruction to ſay, that worſhipping with the body, is the imparting of 

that intereſt in the body unto another, which none before had, ſave only our 


ſelves f. But if this were the natural meaning, the words ſhould perhaps be as re- Ts IS. ; 


quiſite to be uſed on the one ſide, as on the other; and therefore a third ſenſe there 
is, which I rather rely upon. Apparent it is, that the ancient difference between a 
lawful wife and a concubine, was only in the different purpoſe of man betaking him- 
ſelf to the one or the other. If his purpoſe were only fellowſhip, there grew to the 
woman by this means no worſhip at all, but the contrary. In preſſing that his in- 
tent was to add by his perſon honour and worſhip unto hers, he took her plainly 


and clearly to wife. This is it which the civil law doth mean, when it maketh a 


wife to differ from a concubine in 8 dignity ; a wife to be taken whete Þ conjugal * L. item le- 
honour and affection do go before. The worſhip that grew unto her being taken 2% 2% Fo 
with declaration of this intent was, that her children became by this means legiti- oy ps 
mate and free; her ſelf was made a mother over his family. Laſt of all, ſhe received u L. Donatio- 
ſuch advancement of ſtate, as things annexed unto his perſon might augment her 3 ts 
with; yea, a right of participation was thereby given her both in him, and even all | 
things which were his. This doth ſomewhat the more plainly appear, by adding 


9 


alſo that other clauſe, With all my worldly goods I thee endow. The former branch Ce i oh 


having granted the principal, the latter granteth that which is annexed thereunto. To ©2745 = 
end the publick ſolemnity of marriage with receiving the bleſſed ſacrament, is a 2605 Jy 
cuſtom ſo religious and ſo holy, that if the church of England be blameable in this dame ei 
reſpect, it is not for ſuffering it to be ſo much, but rather for not providing that it N 
may be more put in uſe. The laws of Romulus concerning marriage, are therefore et“ *nses- 
extolled above the reſt amongſt the Heathens which were before, in that they eſta- 7 5 r. 
bliſhed the uſe of certain ſpecial ſolemnities, whereby the minds of men were drawn rr S. tis. 


to make the greater conſcience of wedlock, and to eſteem the bond thereof a thing 77%,9 - 


which could not be without impicty diſſolved. If there be any thing in chriſtian re. 5; fo he 
ligion ſtrong and effectual to like purpoſe, it is the ſacrament of the holy. Euchariſt ; 2 Y- 
in regard of the force whereof, Tertullian breaketh out into theſe words, concern: fy; 7 Ewe. 
ing matrimony-therewith ſcaled, Unde ſufficiam ad enarrandam felicitatem ejus ma- w. * rer. 
trimonii quod eccleſia conciliat, & confirmat oblatio ? I know not which way T ſhould 2 Flat 
PROD r en 

| ad uxorem. 


- 


the ring, whereunto Tertullian alluding, faith, that in ancient times, * No woman “ Aurum nul. 


-. 
18 
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be able to ſhew the happineſs of that wedlock, the knot whereof the church doth 
faſten, and the ſacrament of the church confirm. Touching marriage therefore let 

thus much be ſufficient. , 3 : 33 
churching of 74. The fruit of marriage is birth, and the companion of birth, travaile; the 
2e . grief whereof being ſo extream, and the danger always ſo great, dare we open our 
p. 110. mouths againſt the things that are holy, and preſume to cenſure it as a fault in zhe 

church of Chriſt, that women after their deliverance do publickly ſhew their thank- 

ful minds unto God? But behold what reaſon there is againſt it! Forſooth, if there 

ſhould be ſolemn and expreſs giving of thanks in the church for 77 benefit, either 

equal or greater than this whith any ſingular perſon in the church aoth receive; we 

ould not only have no preaching of the word, nor miniſtring of the ſacraments, but 

we ſhould not have ſo much leiſure as to do any corporal or bodily work, but ſhould 

be like thoſe Maſlilian Hereticks which do nothing elſe but pray. Surely better a 

great deal to be like unto thoſe hereticks which do nothing elſe but pray, than thoſe 

which do nothing elſe but quarrel. Their heads it might haply trouble ſomewhat 

more than as yet they are aware of, to find out ſo many benefits greater than this, or 
equivalent thereunto, for which if ſo be our laws did require ſolemn and expreſs 
thankſgivings in the church, the ſame were like to prove a thing ſo greatly cumber- 
ſome as is pretended. But if there be ſuch ſtore of mercies, even ineſtimable, pour- 

ed every day upon thouſands (as indeed the earth is full of the bleſſings of the Lord, 

which are day by day renewed without number and above meaſure ) ſhall it not be 

| lawful to cauſe ſolemn thanks to be given unto God for any benefit, than which 

greater, or whereunto equal are received, no law binding men in regard thereof to 

perform the like duty? Suppoſe that ſome bond there be that ticth us at certain times 

to mention publickly the names of ſundry our benefactors. Some of them, it may 

be, are ſuch, that a day would ſcarcely ſerve to reckon up together with them the 
catalogue of ſo many men beſides, as we are either more or equally beholden unto. 

Becauſe no law requireth this impoſſible labour at our hands, ſhall we therefore con- 

demn that law whereby the other being poſſible and alſo dutiful, is enjoined us? So 

much we owe to the Lord of Heaven, that we can never ſufficiently praiſe him ; nor 

give him thanks for half thoſe benefits for which this ſacrifice were moſt due. How- 

beit, God forbid we ſhould ceaſe performing this duty when publick order doth draw 

us unto it, when it may be ſo eaſily done, when it hath been ſo long executed by 

devout and virtuous people. God forbid, that being ſo many ways provoked in this 

caſe unto ſo good a duty, we.ſhould omit it, only becauſe there are other caſes of 

like nature, wherein we cannot ſo conveniently, or at leaſt wiſe do not perform the 

ſame moſt virtuous office of piety. Whercin we truſt that as the action it (elf pleaſ- 

eth God, ſo the order and manner thereof is not ſuch as may juſtly offend any. It is 

but an oyerflowing of gall, which cauſeth the woman's abſence from the church du- 

ring the time of her lying-in to be traduced and interpreted, as though ſhe were fo 

long judged unholy, and were thereby ſhut out or ſequeſtred from the houſe of God, 

according to the ancient Levitical law. Whereas the canon law it ſelf doth not ſo 

EE, „„ 5 hold, but directly profeſſeth the contrary a, ſhe 
ee cap. Hzc quz. , In lege e mulier | is not barred from thence in ſuch ſort as they 
ariſe. Now an pain pot pernim ecfart il, , interpret it, nor in reſpect of any unholinels 
Probibetur. | forbidden entrance into the church, although 
| | 9 . her abſtaining from publick aſſemblies, and her 

i Leo Conſt. 37. Quad brofetto non tam propter mulielrem abode in ſeparation for the time be moſt con- 

immunditiem, quam ob alias cauſas in intima legis ratione recondi- Bu d To ſcoff ee 
tas, & veteri prohibitum eſſe lege, & gratia tempus traditionis loco venient. To co 6 at the manner 0 | IC, 
ſuſcepiſſe puto. Exiſtimo Aiken ſacram legem id praſcripſiſſe, quo than which there could be nothing deviſed for 
goes; quenadmncton Sala multa or als pal anne, e, luch 2 time more grave and decent, to make 
preſeribuntur, quo indomitus quorundam in mulieres ſtimuJus re- it a token of ſome folly committed, for which 
tundatur. 1 f - oof peer. 33 5 3 1 they are loth to ſhew their faces, argueth that 
ions ſiurecancum of, tem. orvptioun-oþ & iſe, quad Sreat diyines are ſometime more merry, than 
t e eee eee le. wite. As for the women themſelves, God ac- 
Conn} ſentis ad remperent am tele, ns er dnl Enie cepting the ſervice which they faithfully Oker 
materia ipſum animans coagmentetur, unto him, it is no great dilgrace, though they 
, a Fe AR 8 ſiuffer pleaſant witted men a little to intermingle 
With zeal, ſcorn. The name of oblations applied not only here to thoſe ſmaller and petit 
payments which yet are a part of the miniſter's right, but allo generally given unto all 
| Nh allowances as ſerve for their needful maintenance, is both ancient and convenient. 


For as the life of the clergy is ſpent in the ſervice of God, ſo it is ſuſtained with his 
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revenue. Nothing therefore more proper than to give the name of Oblations to 
ſuch payments, in token that we offer unto him whatſoever his miniſters receive. 

75. But to leave this, there is a duty which the church doth owe to the faithful de- 3 
parted, wherein for as much as the church of England is ſaid to do thoſe things of burial. 
which are, though not unlawful, yet inconvenient; becauſe it appointeth a preſcript 7* © #3: 

form of ſervice at burials, ſuffereth mourning apparel to be worn, and permitteth ſu -r 

neral ſermons ; a word or two concerning this point will be neceſſary , although it be 

needleſs to dwell long upon it. The end of funeral duties is firſt, to ſhew that love 

towards the party deceaſed which nature requireth ; then to do him that honour 

which is fit both generally for man, and particularly for the quality of his perion : 

Laſt of all, to teſtify the care which the church hath to comfort the living, and the 

hope which we all have concerning the reſurrection of the dead. For ſignification 

of love towards them that are departed, mourning is not denied to be a thing con- 

venient; as in truth the ſcripture every where doth approve lamentation unto this 

end. The Jews by our Saviour's tears therefore gathered in this caſe, that his love 

towards Lazarus was great. And that as mourning at ſuch times is fit, ſo likewiſe John 11. 36. 

that there may be a kind of attire ſuitable to a ſorrowful affection, and convenient 

for mourners to wear, how plainly doth David's example ſhew, who being in hea- 2 Sam. 15.30. 

vineſs, went up the mount with his head covered, and all the people that were with 

him in like ſort? White garments being fit to uſe at marriage feaſts, and ſuch other 

times of joy; whereunto Solomon alluding, when he requireth continual chearfulneſs 

of mind, ſpeaketh in this ſort, Let thy garments be always white : What doth hinder Eccleſ. 9. 8. 

the contrary from being now as convenient in grief, as this heretofore in gladneſs 

hath been? F there be no ſorrow, they ſay, it is hypocritical to pretend it; and if 

there be, to provoke it by wearing ſuch attire, is dangerous. Nay, if there be, toſhew 

it, is natural; and if there be not, yet the ſigns are meet to ſhew what ſhould be, 

eſpecially ſith it doth not come oftentimes to pals, that men are fain to have their 

mourning gowns pulled off their backs, for fear of killing themſelves with forrow 

that way nouriſhed. The honour generally due unto all men, maketh a decent in- 

terring of them to be convenient, even for very humanity's fake. And therefore, 

ſo much as is mentioned in the burial of the widow's ſon, the carrying of him Ie 6 

forth upon a bier, and the accompanying of him to the earth, hath been uſed even ; 

amongſt infidels ; all men accounting it a very extreme deſtitution not to have at 

the leaſt this honour done them. Some man's eſtate may require a great deal more, 

according as the faſhion of the country where he dicth doth afford. And unto this Pal. 19. 3. 

pertained the ancient uſe of the Fews, to embalm the corps with ſweet odors, and 3 oh 

to adorn the ſepulchres of certain. In regard of the quality of men, it hath been 23. OY 

judged fit to commend them unto the world at their death, amongſt the heathen 

in funeral orations, amongſt the Fews in ſacred poems; and why not in funeral ſer- 

mons alſo amongſt chriſtians? Us it ſufficeth, that the known benefit hereof doth 

countervail millions of ſuch inconveniences as are therein ſurmiſed, although they 2 Sam. I. 19. 

were not ſurmiſed only, but found tfterein. The life and the death of ſaints is pre- 

cious in God's ſight. Let it not ſeem odious in our eyes, if both the one and the 

other be ſpoken of, then eſpecially, when the preſent occaſion doth make men's 

minds the more capable of ſuch ſpeech. The care, no doubt, of the living, both 

to live and to die well, muſt needs be ſomewhat increaſed, when they know that 

their departure ſhall not be folded up in fitence, but the cars of many be made àc- 

quainted with it. Moreover, when they hear how mercifully God hath dealt with 

their brethren in their laſt need, beſides the praiſe which they give to God, and the 

joy which they have or ſhould have by reaſon of their fellowſhip and commu- 

nion with faints, is not their hope alſo much confirmed againſt the day of their 

own diſſolution? Again, the ſound of theſe things doth not ſo paſs the cars of them 

that are moſt looſe and diſſolute in life, but it cauſeth them one time or other to 

wiſh, O that I might die the death of the righteous, and that my end might be like 

51s! Thus much peculiar good there doth grow at thoſe times by ſpeech concerning 

the dead, beſides the benefit of publick inſtruction common untò funcral With other 

ſermons. For the comfort of them whoſe minds are through natural affection pen- 

ſive in ſuch | caſes, no man can, juſtly miſlike the cuſtom which the Fews had to 

end their burials | With uneral banquets, in reference whereunto, the prophet Fere- 

my ſpake, concerning the people whom God hath appointed unto'a grievous manner 

of deſtruction, ſaying, That men ſhould not give the cup of conſolation to drink for | 

their father, or for their mother ; becauſe” it ſhould not be now with them as in Jer. 16.0. 
peace: 
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peaceable times with others, who bringing their anceſtors unto the grave with weep- 
Prov. 31. 6. ing eyes, have notwithſtanding means where with to be fe- comforted. Gi wine; 
faith Solomon, unto them that have grief of heart. Surcly, he that miniſtreth unts 
x eigen them comfortable ſpeech, doth much more than give them wine, But the greateſt 
8 thing of all other about this duty of chriſtian burial, is an outward teſtification of 
the hope which we have touching the reſurrection of the dead. For which Purpoſe 
let any man of reaſonable judgment examine, whether it be more convenient for a 
company of men, as it were, in a dumb ſhow, to bring a corpſe to the place of by- 
rial, there to leave it covered with the earth and ſo end, or elſe have the Exequies de- 
voutly performed with ſolemn recital of ſuch lectures, pſalms and prayers, as are pur- 
poſely framed for the ſtirring up of men's minds unto a careful conſideration of their 
eſtate both here and hereafter. Whereas therefore it is objected, that neither the peo- 
ple of God under the law, nor the church in the apoſtles times did uſe any form of 
ſervice in burial of the dead; and therefore that this order is taken up without any 
good example or precedent followed thercin : Firſt, while the world doth ſtand they 
hall never be able to prove, that all things which either the one or the other did uſe at 
burial, are ſet down in holy ſcripture, which doth not any where of purpoſe deliver 
the whole manner and form thereof, but toucheth only ſometime one thing, and 

| ſometime another which was in uſe, as ſpecial occaſions require any of them to 
to be either mentioned or inſinuated. Again, if it might be proved that no ſuch 
thing was uſual amongſt them, hath Chriſt ſo deprived his church of Judgment, that 
what rites and orders ſoever the latter ages thereof have deviſed, the ſame muſt needs 
be inconvenient ? Furthermore , that the Fews before our Saviour's coming had 
any ſuch form of ſervice, although in ſcripture it be not affirmed ; yet neither is it 
there denied (for the forbidding of prieſts to be preſent at burials, letteth not bur that 
others might diſcharge that duty, ſeeing all were not prieſts which had rooms of pub- 
lick function. in their ſynagogues) and if any man be of opinion that they had no ſuch 
form of ſervice; thus much there is to make the contrary more probable. The Jews 
at this day have, as appeareth in their form of funeral prayers, and in certain of their 
funeral ſermons publiſhed ; neither are they ſo affected towards chriſtians, as to bor- 
row that order from us; beſides that the form thereof is ſuch as hath in it ſundry 
things which the very words of the ſcripture it ſelf do ſeem to allude unto, as name- 
ly, after departure from the ſepulchre unto the houſe whence the dead was brought, it 
ſheweth the manner of their burial-feaſt, and a conſolatory form of Prayer, appointed 
for the maſter of the Synagogue thereat to utter; albeit I may not deny, but it hath 
alſo ſome things which are not perhaps ſo ancient as the law and the prophets. But 
whatſoever the Fews cuſtom was before the days of our Saviour Chriſt, hath it once at 
any time been heard of, that either church or chriſtian man of ſound belief did ever 
judge this a thing unmeet, undecent, unfit for chriſtianity, till theſe miſerable days, 
wherein under the colour of removing ſuperſtitious abuſes, the moſt effectual means 
both to teſtify and. to ſtrengthen true religion, are plucked at, and in ſome places 
even pulled up by the very roots? Take away this which was ordaincd to ſhew at 
burials the peculiar hope of the church of God concerning the dead, and in the 
manner of thoſe dumb funerals what one thing is there, whereby the world may 

perceive we are chriſtian men ? 


76. I come now unto that function which 
: Of the N the . Which en or er- undertaketh the publick miniſtry of holy things 
mance vt enen, ew according to the laws ,d religion. 
r _— a ihe dec ago acct And becauſe the nature of things, conſiſting 
as this doth in action, is known by the object 

whereabout they are converſant, and by the end or ſcope whereunto they are reterred, 

we muſt know that the object of this function is both God and Men; God, in that he 

is publickly worſhipped of his church; and Men, in that they are capable of happi- 

neſs by means which chriſtian diſcipline appointeth. So that the ſum of our whole 

labour in this kind, is to honour God and to ſave men. For whether we ſeverally 

take, and conſider men one by one, or elſe gather them into one ſociety and body, as 

it hath been before declared, that every man's religion is in him the well-ſpring of 

all other found and ſincere virtues, from whence both here in ſome ſort, and hereat- 

ter more abundantly their full joy and felicity ariſeth ; becauſe while they live they 

are bleſſed of God, and when they dic their works follow them. : ſo at this preſent 

we muſt again call to mind how the very worldly peace and proſperity, the ſecular 


happineſs, the temporal and natural good eſtate both of all men, and of all domini- 
| 4 | t | ons 
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ons, hatigeth chiefly upon religion, and doth evermore give plain tcftimony, that as 


well in this as in other conſiderations the prieſt is a pillar of that commonwealth, Where - 
in he fairhfully ſerveth God, For if theſe aſſertions be true, firſt, that nothing can be 
enjoyed in this preſent world againſt his will which hath made all things : ſecondly, 
chat albeit God doth ſometime permit the impious to have, yet itnpicty permittcth 
them not to enjoy, no not temporal blefſings on earth: thirdly, that God bath ap- 
pointed thoſe bleſſings to attend as hand- maids upon religion: and fourthly, that 
without the work of the miniſtry, religion by no means can poſſibly continue, the 
uſe and benefit of that facred function even towards all men's worldly happineſs muſt 


needs be granted. Now the firſt being a 
Theorem both underſtood and confeſs d by all, 
to labour in proof thereof were ſuperfluous. 


The ſecond perhaps may be called in queſtion, 
except it be perfectly underſtood. By good 


things temporal therefore we mean length of 
days, health of body, ſtore of friends and well- 
willers, quietneſs, proſperous ſucceſs of thoſe 
things we take in hand ; riches with fit op- 


a &i ereature Dei, merito & diſpenſatis Dei ſumus : Ouis enim 
magis diligit , quam ille qui fecit ? Quis autem ordinatius regit 
quam is qui & facit & diligit ? Quis vero ſapientius & fortius ore 
dinare & reger facta poteſt, quam qui & facienda providit & pro- 
viſa perfecit? Quapropter omnem pote ſtatem a Deo eſſe omnemque 
ordinationem, & qui non legerunt ſentiunt, & qui legerunt cog- 
noſcunt. Paul. Oroſ, Hiſt. adverſ. Pagan. l. 2» Oy Tv Te n- 
war iche xemrrras Regrob Ta TH Fray I! foyorres CMUIAE Wha 
Eurip. Phœniſ. | 5D 


portunities to uſe them during life, reputation following us both alive and dead ; 


children, or ſuch as inſtead of children we wiſh to leave ſucceſſors and partakers of 
our happineſs. Theſe things are naturally every man's deſire, becauſe they are good, 
And on whom God beſtoweth the ſame, them we confeſs he graciouſly blefferh. Of 
carthly bleſſings the meaneſt is wealth, reputation the chiefeſt. For which cauſe we 
eſteem the gain of honour an ample recompence for the loſs of all other worldly be- 
nefits. But for as much as in all this there is no certain perpetuity of goodneſs, na- 
ture hath taught to affect theſe things, not for their own ſake, but with refe- 
rence and relation to ſomewhat independently good, as is the excrciſe of virtue and 
ſpeculation of truth. None, whoſe deſires are rightly ordered, would wiſh to live, 
to breath, and move, without performance of thoſe actions which are beſceming 
man's excellency. Whereforc having not how-to employ it, we wax weary even of 
life it ſelf, Health is precious, becaule ſickneſs doth breed that pain which diſableth 
action. Again, why do men delight ſo much in the multitude of friends, but for 
that the actions of life, being many, do need many helping hands to further them? 
Between troubleſome and quiet days we ſhould make no difference, if the one did 
not hinder and interrupt, the other uphold our liberty of action. Furthermore; if 
thoſe things we do, ſucceed, it rejoiceth us not ſo much for the benefit we thereby 
reap, as in that it probably argueth our actions to have been orderly and well-guided. 
As for riches, to him which hath and doth nothing with them, they are a contume- 
ly. Honour is commonly preſumed a ſign of more than ordinary virtue and merit, 
by means whereof when ambitious minds thirſt after it, their endeayours are teſtimo- 
nies how much it is in the eye of nature to poſſeſs that body, the very ſhadow _ 
whereof is ſet at ſo high a rate. Finally, ſuch is the pleaſure and comfort which we 
take in doing, that when life forfaketh us, ſtill our deſires to continue action and to 
wotk, though not by our ſelves, yet by them whom we leave behind us, cauſeth + -- 
us providently ro reſign into other men's hand the helps we have gathered for that e- 
purpoſe, deviſing alſo the beſt we can to make them perperaal. It appeaveth there- 
fore, how all the parts of temporal felicity are only good in relation 'ro that which 
uſeth them as inſtruments, and that they are no ſuch good as wherein à right defizc 
doth ever ſtay or reft it ſelf. Now temporal bleſſings arc enjoyed of thoſe which have 
them, know them, eſteem them according ts that they are in their vum natare. 
Wherefore of the wicked whom God doth hate; his uſual and ordinary: fpeeches:arc, - 
That Blood-thirſly and deceitful men fhail- not tive out half their dups; that God Pal. 55. 23. 
ſhall cauſe a peſtilence to cleave unto the wicked, and ſhallſtrike them with conſuming 
grief, with fevers, burning diſeaſes, and ſores which are paſt oure; that when the im- Deut. 28. 23, 
Pious are fallen, all men ſhall tread them de wn, and none ſheu/ countenanhe f Jove 
towards them, as much as by pitying them in their miſery; that the fins'of vhe un- 
godly ſhall bercave them of peace; that all counſels, complots and practices againſt 
God thall come to nothing; that the lot and inheritance of the unjuſtvisbeggary ; 
that the name of unrighteous "perſons ſhall putrify , and rhe poſtority of robbers Prov. 1c. 
| ſtarvc. If any think that iniquity and peace, ſin and proſperity: can dwell together, they 
err, becauſe they diftinguiſh not aright between the matter, ard chat which giueth it 
rhe form of happineſs, between poſſeſfion and fruition, between the having and en- 
5 joying 
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e joying of good things. The impious cannot enjoy that they have, partly becauſe they = 
receive it not as at God's hands, which only conſideration maketh temporal bleſſings 3 
comfortable; and partly becauſe through error, placing it above things of far more 5 
price and worth, they turn that to poiſon which might be food, they make their pro- 
ſperity their own ſnare; in the neſt of their higheſt growth they lay fooliſhly thoſe 
eggs out of which their woful over- throw is afterwards hatch d. Hereby it cometh to 
paſs, that wiſe and judicious men obſerving the vain behaviour of ſuch as are riſen to 
unwonted greatneſs, have thereby been able to prognoſticate their ruin. So that in 
very truth no impious or wicked man doth proſper on earth, but cither ſooner or later 
the world may perceive eaſily, how at ſuch time as others thought them moſt forty. ; 
Prov. 16. 18. nate, they had but only the good eſtate which fat oxen have above lean ; when they ap- 
2 nuinam peared to grow, their climbing was towards ruin. The groſs and beſtial conceit of 
hey ab * di them which want underſtanding is, only that the fulleſt bellies are happieſt. There- 
mem fore the greateſt felicity they wiſh to the commonwealth wherein they live, is that 
02 z it may but abound and ſtand, that they which are riotous may have to pour out without 
it price ſtint; that the poor may ſleep, and the rich feed them; that nothing unpleaſant may 
7000, 1 . be commanded, nothing forbidden men which themſelves have a luſt to follow; that 
1.7) kings may provide for the caſe of their ſubjects, and not be too curious about their 
manners; that wantonneſs, exceſs, and lewdneſs of life may be left free; and that no 
fault may be capital, beſides diſlike of things ſettled in ſo good terms. But be it far 
from the juſt to dwell either in or near to the tents of theſe ſo miſerable felicities. 
Now whereas we thirdly affirm, that religion and the fear of God, as well induceth 
ſecular proſperity as everlaſting bliſs in the world to come, this alſo is true. For other- 
wiſe godlineſs could not be ſaid to have the promiſes of both lives; to be that ample 
revenue wherein there is alway ſufficiency ; and to carry with it a general diſcharge 
of want, even ſo general, that David himſelf ſhould proteſt, he never ſaw the juſt 
forſaken. Howbeit, to this we muſt add certain ſpecial limitations ; as firſt, that we 
do not forget how crazed and diſeaſed minds ( whereof our heavenly phyſician muſt 
judge) receive oftentimes moſt benefit by being deprived of thoſe things which are to 
others beneficially given, as appeareth in that which the wiſe man hath noted concern- 
ing them whoſe lives God mercifully doth abridge, leſt wickedneſs ſhould alter their 
underſtanding ; again, that the meaſure of our outward proſperity be taken in pro- 
portion with that which every man's eſtate in this preſent life requireth. External abi- 
lities are inſtruments of action. It contenteth wile artificers to have their inſtruments 
proportionable to their work, rather fit for uſe, than huge and goodly to pleaſe the 
eye. Seeing then the actions of a ſervant do not need that which may be neceſſary 
for men of calling and place in the world, neither men of inferior condition many 
things which greater perſonages can hardly want, ſurely they are bleſſed in worldly 
F F | reſpects, that have wherewith to perform * ſuf- 
4 Exel my dpxirQ' ãu, mls 16 oer. Eurip. Phæ- ficiently what their ſtation and place asketh, 
b Taremenifer & Aepts hit Tous , 2X" Tv dopenctpar , Ia though they have no more. For by rcaſon of 
2 2 x) LAT, \ dee , Org. Notion. 55 $- They man's imbecillity and proneneſs to clation of 
hate — ele which fear cthmbiog no leſs than falling. mind, * too high a flow of proſperity is dan- 
Ariſe. polit. J. . . 1 | gerous, too low an ebb again as dangerous, for 
: 5 that the virtue of patience is rare, and the hand 
of neceſſity ſtronger than ordinary virtue is able to withſtand. Solomon diſcteet and 
moderate deſire we all know; Give me, O Lord, neither riches nor penury. Men 
over-high exalted either in honour or in power, or in nobility, or in wealth; they 
likewiſe that are as much on the contrary hand ſunk either with beggary, or through 
dejection, or by baſeneſs, do not eaſily give ear to reaſon; but the one excecding 
apt unto outrages, and the other unto petty miſchiefs. For greatneſs delighteth to 
ſhew it ſelf by effects of power, and baſeneſs to help it ſelf with ſhifts of malice. 
For which cauſe, a moderate, indifferent temper, between fulneſs of bread and emp- 
tineſs, hath been evermore thought and found (all circumſtances duly conſidered) 
the ſafeſt and happieſt for all eſtates, even for kings and princes themſelves. Again, 
we are not to look that theſe things ſhould always concur, no not in them which are 
accounted happy, neither that the courſe of men's lives, or of publick affairs ſhquld 
continually be drawn out as an even thred (for that the nature of things will not 
ſuffer) but a juſt ſurvey being made, as thoſe particular men are worthily reputed good, 
whoſe virtues be great and their faults tolerable ; ſo him we may regiſter for a man 
fortunate, and that for a proſperous and happy State, which having flouriſhed doth 
not afterwards feel apy tragical alteration, ſuch as might cauſe them to be a bebe 
| ; * : 
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of miſery to others. Beſides, whereas true felicity conſiſteth in the higheſt operations 
of that nobler part of man, which ſheweth ſometime greateſt perfection, not in uſing 
the benefits which delight nature, but in ſuffering what nature can hardlieſt endure; 
there is no cauſe why either the loſs of good, if it tend to the purchaſe of better, 
or why any miſery, the iſſue whereof is their greater praiſe and, honour that have 
ſuſtained it, ſhould be thought to impeach that temporal happineſs wherewith religi- 
on, we ſay, is accompanied, but yet in ſuch meaſure as the ſeveral degrees of men 
may require by .a competent eſtimation, and unleſs the contrary do more advance, 
as it hath done thoſe moſt heroical ſaints whom afflictions have made glorious. In a 
word, not to whom no calamity falleth, but whom neither miſery nor proſperity is 
able to move from a right mind, them we may truly pronounce fortunate; and what- 
ſoever doth outwardly happen without that precedent improbity, for which it appear- 
eth in the eyes of ſound and unpartial judges to have proceeded from divine revenge, 
it paſſeth in the number of human caſualties whereunto we are all alike ſubject. No 
miſery is reckoned more than common or human, if God ſo diſpoſe that we pals 
thorough it and come ſafe to ſhore ; wb gn as contrariwiſe, men do not uſe to think 
thoſe flouriſhing days happy, which do end with tears. It ſtandeth therefore with 
theſe cautions firm and true, yea, ratified by all men's unfeigned confeſſions drawn 
from the very heart of experience, that whether we compare men of note in the 
world with others of like degree and ſtate, or elſe the ſame men with themſelves; 
whether we confer one dominion with another, or elſe the different times of one and 
the ſame Dominion, the manifeſt odds between their very outward condition, as 
long as they ſtedfaſtly were obſerved to honour God, and their ſucceſs being fallen 
from him, are remonſtrances more than ſufficient how all our welfare even on carth 
dependeth wholly upon our religion. Heathens were ignorant of true religion: 
Yet ſuch as that little was which they knew, it much impaired, or bettered always 
their worldly affairs, as their love and zeal towards it did wain or grow. Of the 
Jews, did not even their moſt malicious and mortal adverſaries all acknowledge; 
that to ſtrive againſt them it was in vain, as long as their amity with God continy- 
ed, that nothing could weaken them but apoſtaſy ? In the whole courſe of their own 
proceedings did they ever find it 'otherwiſe, but that during their faith and fidelity to- 
wards God, every man of them was in war as a thouſand ſtrong, and as much as a 
rand ſenate for counſel in peaceable deliberations? contrariwiſe, that if they ſwer- 
ved, as they often did, their wonted courage and magnanimity forſook them utterly, 
their ſoldiers and military men trembled at the fight of the naked ſword ; when they 
entred into mutual conference and fate in counſel for their own good, that which 
children might have ſeen, their graveſt ſenators could not diſcern ; their prophets ſaw 
darkneſs inſtead of viſions; the wiſe and prudent were as men bewitch'd, even that 
which they knew ( being ſuch as might ſtand them in ſtead ) they had not the grace 
to utter, or if any thing were well propoſed, it took no place, it entred not into the 
minds of the reſt to approve and follow it, but as men confounded with ſtrange and 
unuſual amazements of ſpirit they attempted tumultuouſly they ſaw not what ; and 
by the iſſues of all attempts they found no certain concluſion but this, God and Hea. 
ven are ſtrong againſt us in all we do. The cauſe whereof was ſecret fear which took 
heart and courage from them; and the cauſe of their fear, an inward guiltineſs that 
they all had offered God ſuch apparent wrongs as were not pardonable. But it may 
be the caſe is now altogether changed , and that in chriſtian religion there is not the 
like force towards temporal felicity. Search the ancient records of time; look what 
hath happened by the ſpace of theſe fixtcen hundred years, ſee if all things to this 
effect be not luculent and clear, yea all things ſo manifeſt, that for evidence and 
proof herein, we need not by uncertain dark conjectures ſurmiſe any to have been 
plagued of God for contempt, or bleſt in the courſe of faithful obedience towards 
true religion, more than only them, whom we find in that reſpe& on the one ſide, 
guilty by their own confeſſions, and happy on the other ſide by all mens acknow: 
ledgments; who beholding the proſperous eſtate: of ſuch as are good and virtuous, 
impute boidly the fame to God's moſt eſpecial favour, but cannot in like manner pro- 
nounce, that whom he afflicteth above others, with them he hath cauſe to be more 
offended. For virtue is always plain to be ſeen, rareneſs cauſeth it to be obſerved, 
and goodneſs to be honoured with admiration. As for iniquity and ſin, it lyeth ma- 
ny times hid; and becauſe we be all offenders, it becometh us not to incline towards 
hard and ſevere ſentences touching others, unleſs their notorious Nickedneſs did ſen- 
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ſibly before proclaim that which afterwards came to paſs. Wherefore the ſum of 
every chriſtian man's duty is, to labour by all means towards that which other men 
ſecing in us may juſtify ; and what we our ſelves muſt accuſe if we fall into it, that 
by all means we can to avoid; conſidering eſpecially, that as hitherto upon the 
church there never yet fell tempeſtuous ſtorm, the vapours whereof were not firſt no- 
ted to riſe from coldneſs in affection, and from backwardnels in duties of ſervice to- 
wards God, ſo if that which the tears of antiquity have uttered concerning this point 
ſhould be here ſet down, it were aſſuredly enough to ſoften and to mollify an heart of 
ſteel. On the conttary part, although we confeſs with St. Auguſtin moſt willingly, 
that the chiefeſt happineſs for which we have ſome chriſtian kings in ſo great admira- 
tion above the reſt, is not becauſe of their long reign ; their calm and quiet depar- 
ture out of this preſent life; the ſettled eſtabliſhment of their own fleſh and blood 
ſucceeding them in royalty and power; the glorious overthrow of foreign enemies, 
or the wiſe prevention of inward danger, and of ſecret attempts at home; all which 
ſolaces and comforts of this our unquiet life it pleaſeth God oftentimes to beſtow on 
them which have no ſociety or part in the, joys of heaven, giving thereby to under- 
ſtand, that theſe in compariſon are toys and trifles, far under the value and price of 
that which is to be looked for at his hands: But in truth the reaſon wherefore we 
moſt extol their felicity is, if ſo be they have virtuouſly reigned, if honour hath not 
filled their hearts with pride, if the exerciſe of their power hath been ſervice and at- 
tendance upon the majeſty of the moſt high, if they have feared him as their own 
inferiors and ſubjects have feared them, if they have loved neither pomp nor pleaſure 
more than heaven, if revenge hath ſlowly proceeded from them, and mercy willingly 
offered it ſelf, if ſo they have tempered rigor with lenity, that neither extream ſeve- 
rity might utterly cut them off in whom there was manifeſt hope of amendment, 
nor yet the eaſineſs of pardoning offences embolden offenders; if, knowing 
that whatſoever they do, their potency may bear it out, they have been ſo much the 
more careful not to do any thing but that which is commendable in the beſt, rather 
than uſual with greateſt perſonages ; if the true knowledge of themſelves hath hum- 
bled them in God's ſight, no leſs than God in the eyes of men hath raiſed them up ; 
I fay, albeit we reckon ſuch to be the happieſt of them that are mightieſt in the 
world, and albeit thoſe things alone are happineſs, nevertheleſs, conſidering what 
force there is even in outward bleſſings, to comfort the minds of the beſt diſpoſed, 
and to give them the greater joy when religion and peace, heayenly and earthly hap- 
Pineſs are wreathed in one crown, as to the worthieſt of chriſtian princes it hath by 
the providence of the almighty hitherto befallen; let it not ſeem to any man a need- 
leſs and ſuperfluous waſte of labour, that there hath been thus much ſpoken, to de- 
clare how in them eſpecially it hath been ſo obſerved, and withal univerſally noted, 
even from the higheſt to the very meaneſt, how this particular benefit, this ſingular 
grace and preheminence religion hath, that either it guardeth as an heavenly ſhield 
from all calamities, or elſe conducteth us ſafe through them, and permitteth them 
not to be miſeries; it either giveth honours, promotions and wealth, or elſe more 
benefit by wanting them, than if we had them at will; it either filleth our houſes 
with plenty of all good things, or maketh a ſallad of green herbs more ſweet than all 
the ſacrifices of the ungodly. Our fourth propoſition before ſet down was, that reli- 
gion without the help of ſpiritual miniſtery, is unable to plant it ſelf, the fruits 
thereof not poſſible to grow of their own accord. Which laſt aſſertion is herein as 
the firſt, that it needeth no farther confirmation: If it did, I could eaſily declare how 
all things which are of God, he hath by wonderful art and wiſdom ſodered as it 
were together with the glue of mutual aſſiſtance, appointing the loweſt to receive 
from the neareſt to themſelves, what the influence of the higheſt yieldeth. And 
therefore the church being the moſt abſolute of all his works, was in reaſon to be 
alſo ordered with like harmony, that what he worketh, might no leſs in grace than 
in nature be effected by hands and inſtruments duly ſubordinated unto the power of 
his own ſpirit. A thing both needful for the humility of man, which would not 
willingly be debtor to any but to himſelf; and of no ſmall effect to nouriſh that 
divine love, which now maketh each embrace other, not as men, but as angels of 
Luke 12. 42. God. Miniſterial actions tending immediately unto God's honour, and man's happt- 
18 5. nels, are either as contemplation, which helpeth forward the principal work of the 
maniſtry, or elſe they are parts of that principal work of adminiſtration it ſelf, which 
work conſiſteth in doing the ſervice of God's houſe, and in applying unto men the 


1 Pet. 4. 10. ſoyereign medicines of Grace already ſpoken of the more largely, to the end it 
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ight thereby appear, that we ; owe to the guides of our ſouls, even as much as * Y orawrdy 


mig | | . 2170764. 
our ſoils are worth, although the debt of our temporal bleſſings ſhould be ſtricken " Eu ad 
tem, 


* The miniſtry of things divine is a function, which as God did himſelf inſti- Of power gi- 
tute, fo neither may men undertake the ſame but by authority and power given eee 
them in lawful manner. That God, which is no way deficient or wanting unto man that heavenly 
in neceſſaries, and hath therefore given us the light of his heavenly truth, becauſe office, of the 
without that ineſtimable benefit we muſt needs have wandered in darkneſs to our fiel, heft in 
endleſs perdition and woe, hath in the like abundance of mercies ordained certain ordination ; 
to attend upon the due execution of requiſite parts and offices therein preſcribed for on 
the good of the whole world, which men thereunto aſſigned do hold their authori- the power * 
ty from him, whether they be ſuch as himſelf immediately, or as the church in his order may be 
name inveſteth ; it being neither poſſible for all, nor for every man without diſtincti- 1 2 * 
on convenient to take upon him a charge of ſo great importance. They are there- 
fore miniſters of God, not only by way of ſubordination, as princes and civil magi- 
ſtrates, whoſe execution of judgment and juſtice the ſupream hand of divine provi- 
dence doth uphold ; but miniſters of God, as from whom their authority is derived, 
and not from men. For in that they are Chriſt's ambaſſadors and his labourers, who 
ſhould give them their commiſſion, but he whoſe moſt inward affairs they manage? 
Is not God alone the father of ſpirits? Are not ſouls the purchaſe of Jeſus Chriſt 
What angel in heaven could have ſaid to man, as our Lord did unto Peter, Feed my 
ſheep ? preach? baptize ? do this in remembrance of me? rwhoſe ſms ye retain, they 
are retained, and their offences in heaven pardoned, whoſe faults you ſhall on earth 
orgive ? What think we? Are theſe terreſtrial ſounds, or elſe are they voices uttered 
out of the clouds above? The power of the miniſtry of God tranſlateth out of dark- 
neſs into glory; it raiſeth men from the earth, and bringeth God himſelf from hea- 
ven; by bleſling viſible elements, it maketh them inviſible grace; it giveth daily the 
Holy Ghoſt, it hath to diſpoſe of that fleſh which was given for the life of the world, 
and that blood which was poured out to redeem ſouls; when it poureth malediction 
upon the heads of the wicked, they periſh 3 when it revoketh the ſame, they revive. 
O wretched blindneſs, if we admire not ſo great power; more wretched if we con- 
ſider it aright, and notwithſtanding imagine that any but God can beſtow it! To 
whom Chriſt hath imparted power, both over that myſtical body which is the ſo- 
cicty of ſouls, and over that natural which is himſelf for the knitting of both in 
one, (a work which antiquity doth call the making of Chriſt's body) the ſame 
ower is in ſuch not amiſs both termed a kind of mark or character, and acknow- 
ledged to be indeleble. Miniſterial power is a mark of ſeparation, becauſe it ſevereth 
them that have it from other men, and maketh them a ſpecial order, conſecrated 
unto the ſervice of the moſt high, in things wherewith others may not meddle. 
Their difference therefore from other men, is in that they are a diſtin order. So 
Tertullian calleth them. And St. Paul himſelf dividing the body of the church of Ter:u1, de 44. 
_ Chriſt into two moyeties, nameth the one part i$9mz;, which is as much as to ſay bert. Caftir. 
the order of the laity, the oppoſite part whereunto we in like ſort term the order of Hab. 2. 17. 
| God's clergy, and the ſpiritual power which he hath given them, the power of their 
order, ſo far forth as the ſame conſiſteth in the bare execution of holy things, called 
properly the affairs of God. For of the power of their juriſdiction over men's pet- 
ſons we are to ſpeak in the books following. They which have once received this 
power, may not think to put it off and on like a cloak, as the weather ſerveth, to 
take it, reject and reſume it as oft as themſelves lit; of which prophane and impi- 
ous contempt theſe latter times have yielded, as of other kinds of iniquity and apo- 
ſtaſy, ſtrange examples. But let them know, which pur their hands unto this plough, 
that once conſecrated unto God, they are made his peculiar inheritance for ever. 
Suſpenſions may ſtop, and degradations utterly cut off the uſe or exerciſe of power 
before given; but voluntarily it is not in the power of man to ſeparate and pull 
aſunder What God by his authority coupleth. So that although there may be through Matth. 1 
miſ-deſert degradation, as there may be cauſe of juſt ſeparation after matrimony ; = * 
if (as ſometimes it doth) reſtitution to former dignity, or reconciliation after breach 
doth happen, neither doth the one nor the other ever iterate the firſt knot. Much 
leſs is it neceſſary, which ſome have urged, concerning the re- ordination of ſuch, as 
others in times more corrupt did conſecrate heretofore. Which error already quelled 
by St. Jerome, doth not now require any other reſutation. Examples I grant there 
are which make for reſtraint of thoſe men from admittance again into rooms of ſpi- 
Nn 2 ritual 
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= ritual function, whole fall by hereſy , or want of conſtancy in profeſſing the chri. 
| ſtian faith, hath been once 4 diſgrace to their calling. Nevertheleſs, as there is ng 
law which bindeth, ſo there is no cauſe that ſhould always lead to ſhew one and 
the ſame ſeverity towards perſons culpable. Goodneſs of nature it ſelf more incli— 
neth to clemency than rigour. And we in other men's offences do behold the plain 
image of our own imbecillity. Beſides alſo them that wander out of the Way a it 
N cannot be unexpedient to win with all hopes of favour, leſt ſtrictneſs uſed towards 
it idem juris ſuch as reclaim themſelves, ſhould make others more obſtinate in error. Wherefore 
2 . b after that the Church of Alexandria had ſomewhat recovered it ſelf from the tem. 
3 eſt bo- peſts and ſtorms of Arianiſm, being in conſultation about the re-eſtabliſhment of that 
nis & N which by long diſturbance had been greatly decayed and hindred, the ferventer fort 
8 4 gave quick ſentence, that touching them which were of the clergy, and had ſtained 
Jo Remaro. themſelves with hereſy, there ſhould be none ſo received into the church again as 
— in ver. to continue in the order of the clergy. The reſt, which conſidered how many men's 
am nitec a : . | 
» Ruffin. Hiſt, caſes it did concern, thought it much more ſafe and conſonant to bend ſomewhat 
Eccleſ-1.c.28. down towards them which were fallen; to ſhew ſeverity upon à few of the chiefeſt 
leaders, and to offer to the reſt a friendly reconciliation without any other demand 
ſaving only the abjuration of their error; as in the goſpel that waſtful young man, 
which returned home to his father's houſe, was with joy both admitted and ho- 
noured, his elder brother hardly thought of for repining thereat ; neither commend- 
ed ſo much for his own fidelity and virtue, as blamed for not embracing him freely, 
whoſe unexpected recovery ought to have blotted out all remembrance of miſde- 
meanors and faults paſt. But of this ſufficient. A thing much ſtumbled at in the 
manner of giving orders, is our uſing thoſe memorable words of our Lord and Savi- 
our Chriſt, Receive the Holy Ghoſt. The Holy Ghoſt , they ſay, we cannot give, 
© Papiſticus and therefore we © fooliſhly bid men receive it. Wiſe men, for their authorities 
quidam ritus, (ake, muſt have leave to befool them whom they are able to make wiſe by bet- 
„ inſtruction. Notwithſtanding, if it may pleaſe their wiſdom, as well to hear 
ullo ſcripture · What fools can ſay, as to controul that which they do, thus we have heard ſome 
png . wiſe men teach, namely, that the Holy Ghoſt may be uſed to ſignify not the per- 
fling no- ſon alone, but the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, and we know that ſpiritual gifts are not 
ftre autoribus Only abilities to do things miraculous, as to ſpeak with tongues which were never 
„e ee taught us, to cure diſeaſes without art, and ſuch like; but alſo that the very au- 
mag no primum thority and power which is given men in the church to be miniſters of holy 
juaicio accep- things, is contained within the number of thoſe gifts whereof the Holy 
abe in E. Ghoſt is author; and therefore he which giveth this power may ſay, without ab- 
cleſta noſtra ſurdity or folly, Receive the Holy Ghoſt, ſuch power as the Spirit of Chriſt hath 
a e endued his church withal, ſuch power as neither prince nor potentate, king nor 
(cip. p. 53. Ceſar on earth can give. So that if men alone had deviſed this form of ſpeech, 
Eccleſ diſeip. thereby to expreſs the heavenly well- ſpring of that power which eccleſiaſtical ordinati- 
ol 5a. pre. lu. ons do beſtow, it is not ſo fooliſh but that wiſe men might bear with it. If then our 
Lord and Saviour himſelf have uſed the ſelf ſame form of words, and that in the ſelf 
ſame kind of action, although there be but the leaſt ſhew of probability, yea or any 
poſſibility that his meaning might be the ſame which ours is, it ſhould teach ſober 
and grave men not to be too venturous in condemning that of folly, which is not 
impoſſible to have in it more protoundneſs of wiſdom than fleſh and blood ſhould 
for, preſume to controul. Our Saviour after his reſurrection from the dead gave his 
Natth. a8. 18. apoſtles their commiſſion, ſaying, All power is given me in heaven and in earth: go 
therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, teaching them to obſerve all things whatſoever 1 have 
. commanded you. In ſum, As my Father ſent me, ſo ſend JI you. Whereunto St. Fohn 
doth add farther, that having thus ſpoken, he breathed on them and ſaid, Receive the 
Holy Ghoſt. By which words he muſt of likelihood underſtand ſome gift of the ſpi- 
rit which was preſently at that time beſtowed upon them, as both the ſpeech of actual 
delivery in ſaying Receive, and the viſible ſign thereof, his breathing, did ſhew. Ab- 
ſurd it were to imagine our Saviour did both to the ear, and alſo to the very eye ex- 
preſs a real donation, and they at that time receive nothing. It reſteth then that we 
ſearch what ſpecial grace they did at that time receive. Touching miraculous power of 
the ſpirit moſt apparent it is, that as then they received it not, but the promiſe there- 
\ Luke 24. 49- of Was to be ſhortly after performed. The words of St. Luke concerning that 
| power are theretore ſet down with ſignification of the time to come, Behold 1 
will ſend the promile of my Father upon you, but tarry you in the city of 2 
E 5 — — 29 2 
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ruſalem, until ye be endued with power from on high. Wherefore undoubtedly 
it was ſome other effect of the Spirit, the Holy Ghoſt in ſome other kind which our 
Saviour did then beſtow. What other likelier than that which himſelf doth men- 
tion, as it ſhould ſeem of purpoſe to take away all ambiguous conſtructions, and 
to declare that the Holy Ghoſt which he then gave, was an holy and a ghoſtly au- 
thority, authority over the ſouls of men, authority a part whereof conſiſteth in pow- 
er to remit and retain ſins? Receive the Holy Ghoſt, F/hoſe ſins ſoever ye remit, John 20 430 
they are remitted ; whoſe ſins ye retain, they are retained. Mhereas therefore the 
other evangeliſts had ſer down, that Chriſt did before his ſuffcring promiſe to give 
his-apoſtles the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and being riſen trom the dead pro- 
miſed moreover at that time a miraculous power of the Holy Ghoſt ; St. Fohn add- 
eth, that he alſo inveſted them even then with the power of the Holy Ghoſt for ca- 
ſtigation and relaxation of ſin, wherein was fully accompliſhed that which the pro- 
miſe of the keys did import. Seeing therefore that the ſame power is now given, 
why ſhould the fame form of words expreſling it be thought fooliſh > The cauſe why 
we breathe not as Chriſt did on them unto whom he imparted power is, for that nei- 
ther ſpirit nor ſpiritual authority may be thought to proceed from us, who are but 
delegates or aſſignes to give men poſſeſſion of his graces. Now beſides that the pow- 
er and authority delivered with thoſe words is it ſelf je um, a gracious donation 
which the Spirit of God doth beſtow, we may moſt aſſuredly perſuade our ſelves, 
that the hand which impoſeth upon us the function of our miniſtry, doth under the Beſt meceſſs- 
ſame form of words ſo tye it ſelf thereunto, that he which receiveth the burden is rium eft trepi- 
thereby for ever warranted to have the ſpirit with him and in him for his aſſiſtance, 4e de merito, 
aid, countenance and ſupport in whatſoever he faithfully doth to diſcharge duty. ue of 
Knowing therefore that when we take ordination, we alſo receive the preſence of de dono : quoni- 
the Holy Ghoſt, partly to guide, direct and ſtrengthen. us in all our ways, and part- ak ng 

d a . x | eſt autor, 
ly to aſſume unto it ſelf for the more authority thoſe actions that appertain to our 5 fiet admi- 
place and calling, can our cars admit ſuch a ſpeech uttered in the reverend per- %/rationis ads 
| formance of that ſolemnity ; or can we at any time renew the memory and enter ruin 
into ſerious cogitations thereof, but with much admiration and joy? Remove what grati« ſuc- 
theſe fooliſh words do imply, and what hath the miniſtry of God beſides wherein 5% if 
to glory? Whereas now, foraſmuch as the Holy Ghoſt , which our ſaviour in his dae yes pn 
firſt ordinations gave , doth no leſs concur with ſpiritual vocations throughout al] e dignita- 


ages, than the Spirit which God derived from Moſes to them that aſſiſted him in _— 


his government, did deſcend from them to their ſucceſſors in like authority and niver. die A, 


place, we have for the leaſt and meaneſt duties, performed by virtue of miniſterial 

power, that to dignify, grace and authorize them, which no other offices on carth 

can challenge. Whether we preach, pray, baptize, communicate, condemn, give T9 #rit'uc 
abſolution, or whatſoever ; as diſpoſers of God's myſteries, our words, judgments, To d de 
acts and deeds are not ours but the Holy Ghoſt's. Enough if unfeignedly and in 5,, i, om” 
heart we did believe it, enough to baniſh whatſoever may juſtly be thought corrupt T4 Tu.Greg. 
either in beſtowing, or in uſing, or in eſteeming the ſame otherwiſe than is mect. N. 


For prophanely to beſtow, or looſcly to utc, or vilely to eſteem of the Holy Ghoſt, Auth. het, dc 


we all in ſhew and profeſſion abhor. Now becauſe the miniſtry is an office of dig- 4%. Ecce. 


nity and honour ; ſome are doubtful whether any man may ſeek for it without of.“ 
fence 3 or, to ſpeak more properly, doubtful they are not, but rather bold to accuſe 
our diſcipline in this reſpect, as not only permitting, but requiring alſo ambitious 
ſuits, or other oblique ways or means whereby to obtain it. Againſt this they plead, 
that our Sayiour did ſtay till his father ſent him, and the apoſtles till he them ; that 
the ancient biſhops in the church of Chriſt were examples and patterns of the 
| fame modeſty. Whereupon in the end they infer, Let us therefore at the length 
amend that cuſtom of repairing from all parts unto the biſhop at the day of or- 
dination, and of ſeeking to obey orders; let the cuſtom of bringing commendatory let- 
ters be removed, let men keep themſelves at home, expecting there the voice of God, 
and the authority of ſuch as may call them to undertake charge. Thus ſeverely they 
cenſure and controul ambition, if it be ambition which they take upon them to re- 
prehend. For of that there is cauſe to doubt. Ambition, as we underſtand it, hath 
been accounted a vice which ſeeketh after honours inordinately. Ambitious minds 
eſteeming it their greateſt happineſs to be admired, reverenced, and adored above 
others, uſe all means lawful and unlawful which may bring them to high rooms. 
But as for the power of order conſidered by it ſelf, and as in this caſe it muſt be 
conſidered, ſuch reputation it hath in the eye of this preſent world „ that they which 
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affect it, rather need encouragement to bear contempt, than deſerve blame as men 


that carry aſpiring minds. The work whereunto this power ſerveth is commended, 
1 Tim, 3. 1. and the deſire thereof allowed by the apoſtle for good. Nevertheleſs becauſe the bur- 
den thereof is heavy, and the charge great, it cometh many times to paſs, that the 
minds even of virtuous men are drawn into clean contrary affections, ſome in humi. 
lity declining that by reaſon of hardneſs, which others in regard of goodneſs only 


do with fervent alacrity covet. ' So 


* fo muddy 786 wdhupuulaTes dvacuo my eln dug 
amwmels tis imendiay F TeoquTeiay n Nei meuCdnhem, Tas 
% eiturra; res dν,s Ti XN, Tis fs avabanouives mo 
NE i,ͥö,he x tdvripor wpnTls ws Tv Vaowenczrmuv Tv 
Serriay, ire 3 Gprun odyov Tv e j,, it win 78 Þ Naxo- 
vice win ZN n, wu NN T9 xgAurm motyouyTes 
HxoAZImony. Greg. Natian. Apologet. 


that there is not the leaſt degree in this ſervice, 


but it may be both in ®* reverence ſhunned, 
and of very devotion longed for. If then the 
deſire thereof may be holy, religious and good, 
may not the profeſſion of that deſire be ſo like. 
wiſe? We are not to think it ſo long good as 
it is diſſembled, and evil if once we begin to 
open it. And allowing that it may be open- 


ed without ambition, what offence, I beſeech you, is there in opening it there where 
it may be furthered and fatisfied, in caſe they to whom it appertaineth think meet? 
In vain are thoſe deſires allowed, the accompliſhment whereof it is not lawful for 
men to ſeek. Power therefore of eccleſiaſtical order may be deſired, the deſire theres 
of may be profeſſed, they which profeſs themſelves that way inclined, may endea- 
vour to bring their deſires to effect, and in all this no neceſlity of evil. Is it the 
bringing of teſtimonial Letters, wherein ſo great obliquity confifteth > What more 
ſimple, more plain, more harmleſs, more agreeable with the law of common huma- 
nity, than that men where they are not known, uſe for their caſter acceſs the cre- 
dit of ſuch as can beſt give teſtimony of them? Letters of any other conſtruction 
our church diſcipline alloweth not; and theſe to allow, is neither to require ambiti- 
ous ſuings, nor to approve any indirect or unlawful act. The prophet Eſay receiving 


Eray 6. 8, 9. 


the rule and canon whereby touch 
framed. | 


The appointment of times for ſolemn ordination, is but the pu 


his meſlage at the hands of God, and his charge by heavenly viſion, heard the voice 
of the Lord, ſaying, Whom ſhall I ſend, who ſhall go for us? Whereunto he re- 


cordeth his own anſwer, Then 1 ſaid, here Lord I am, ſend me. 
ing this point the very order of the church is 


Which in effe is 


blick demand of 


the church in the name of the Lord himſelf, Nom ſhall I ſend, who ſhall go for us? 
The confluence of men, whoſe inclinations are bent that way, is but the anſwer 
thereunto, whereby the labours of ſundry being offered, the church hath freedom to 
take whom her agents in ſuch caſe think meet and requifite. As for the example of 
our Saviour Chriſt, who took not to himſelf this honour to be made our High- 


Heb. 5. 5. 


Prieſt, but received the ſame from him which ſaid, Thou art à prieſt for ever after 
the order of Melchiſedeck, his waiting and not attempting to exccute the office till 


God ſaw convenient time, may ſerve in reproof of uſurped honours, for as much as 
we ought not of our own accord to aſſume dignities, whereunto we are not called 


as Chriſt was. 


But yet it ſhould be withal conſidered, that a proud uſurpation with- 


out any orderly calling is one thing, and another the bare declaration of willingneſs 
to obtain admittance 3 which willingneſs of mind, I ſuppoſe, did not want in him, 


Heb. 6. 9. f 


whole anſwer was to the voice of his heavenly calling, Behold I am come to do thy 
will. And had it been for him, as it is for us, expedient to receive his commiſſion 


ſigned with the hands of men, to ſeek it might better have beſeemed his humility, 
than it doth our boldneſs to reprehend them of pride and ambition, that make no 


worſe kind of ſuits than by letters of information. 


Himſelf in calling his apoſtles 


prevented all cogitations of theirs that way, to the end it might truly be ſaid of them, 
Te choſe not me, but I of my own Voluntary motion made choice of you. Which 
kind of undeſired nomination to eccleſiaſtical places befel divers of the moſt famous 
amongſt the ancient fathers of the church in a clean contrary conſideration. For our 
Saviour's election reſpected not any merit or worth, but took them which were far- 
theſt off from likelihood of fitneſs; that afterwards their ſupernatural ability and per- 
formance, beyond hope, might cauſe the greater admiration 3 whereas in the other, 
meer admiration of their ſingular and rare virtues was the reaſon why honours were intor- 
ced upon them, which they of meekneſs and modeſty did what they could to avoid. But 
did they ever judge it a thing unlawful to wiſh or deſire the office, the only charge and bare 
function of their miniſtry ? Towards which labour, what doth the bleſſed apoſtle elſe but 
encourage, ſay ing, He which deſireth it, is deſirous of a good work ? What doth he elſe by 


ſuch ſentences but ſtir, kindle and inflame ambition; it I may term that deſire am 


2 


bition, 
which 


* 
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which coveteth more to teſtify love by painfulneſs in God's ſervice, than to reap any 

other benefit? Although of the very honour it ſelf, and of other emoluments an- 

nexed to ſuch labours for more encouragement of man's induſtry , we are not ſo to 

conceive neither, as if no affeQtion can be caſt towards them without offence. On- : 

ly as the wiſe man giveth counſel, Seek not to be made a judge, left thou be not able Ecelus. J. 6. 

to take away iniquity, and leſi thou fearing the perſon of the mighty , ſbouldeſi com- 

mit an offence againſt thine uprightneſs ; ſo it always behoveth men to take good 

heed, leſt affection to that which hath in it as well difficulty as goodneſs, ſophiſticate 

the true and ſincere judgment which before-hand they onght to have of their own 

ability, for want whereof many forward minds have found inſtead of contentment, 

repentance, But for as much as hardneſs of things in themſelves moſt excellent, 

cooleth the fervency of men's deſires, unleſs there be ſomewhat naturally acceptable 

to incite labour (for both the method of ſpeculative knowledge doth, by things which 

we ſenſibly perceive, conduct to that which is in nature more certain, though leſs ſen- 

ſible, and the method of virtuous actions is alſo, to train beginners at the firſt by things 

acceptable unto the taſte of natural appetite, till our minds at the length be ſettled to 

embrace things precious in the eye of reaſon, merely and wholly for their own ſakes) 
 howſoever inordinate deſires do hereby take occaſion to abuſe the polity of God and 

nature, either affecting without worth, or procuring by unſeemly means that which 

was inſtituted, and ſhould be reſerved for better minds to obtain by more approved 

courſes. In which conſideration the emperors Anthemius and Leo did worthily op- 

pole againſt ſuch ambitious practices, that ancient and famous conſtitution, wherein 

they have theſe ſentences: Let not a prelate be ordained for reward, or upon 

requeſt, who ſhould be ſo far ſequeſired from all ambition, that they which advance 

him might be fain to ſearch where he hideth himſelf, to entreat him drawing 

back, and to follow him till importunity have made him yield. Let nothing 
promote him but his excuſes to avoid the burden. They are unworthy of that voca- 

tion, which are not thereunto brought unwillingly ; notwithſtanding, we ought not 

therefore with the odious name of ambition to traduce and draw into hatred every 

poor requeſt or ſuit, wherein men may ſeem to affect honour ;, ſeeing that ambi- 
tion and modeſty do not always ſo much differ in the mark they ſhoot at, as in the man- 

ner of their proſecutions. ,. Yea, even in this may be error alſo, if we till imagine 

them leaſt ambitioys, which moſt forbear to ſtir either hand or foot towards their 

own preferments. For there are that make an idol of their great ſufficiency, and 

becauſe they ſurmiſe the place ſhould be happy that might enjoy them, they walk 

every where like grave pageants, obſerving whether men do not wonder why ſo ſmall 
account is made of ſo rare worthineſs; and in caſe any other man's advancement 

be mentioned, they either ſmile or bluſh at the marvellous folly of the world, which 

ſeeth not where dignities ſhould offer themſelves. Seeing therefore that ſuits after ſpi- 

ritual functions may be as ambitiouſly forborn as proſecuted, it remaineth that the , 8 

2 eveneſt line of moderation between both is, neither to follow them without con- n; 3) 7 


ſcience; nor of pride to withdraw our ſelves uttetly from them. 260 as 

: | goY yy TH Ale 
7 » [1 = ö : ; a Py AG 
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b 78. It pleaſeth Almighty God to chuſe to 
himſelf, for diſcharge of the © legal miniſtry, e of degrees whereby the power of order is diſtinguiſh- 
one only tribe out of twelve others, the tribe ed; and concerning the attire of miniſters, 
of Levi; not all unto every divine ſervice, e 4 ; a Te > ſas N J 
but Aaron and his ſons to 50 charge, the reſt yy Hege 7 c 5 mu ae tony pl. * "a 88 
of that ſanctified tribe to another. With what IE 
ſolemnities they were admitted into their Functions, in what manner Aaron and 
his ſucceſſors the high-prieſts aſcended every ſabbath and feſtival day, offered and mi- 
niſtred in the temple; with what ſin offering once every year they reconciled firſt 
themſelves and their own houſe, afterwards the people unto God; how they con- 
feſſed all the iniquities of the children of Iſtael, laid all their treſpaſſes upon the head 
of a ſacred goat, and ſo carried them out of the city; how they purged the holy place 
from all uncleanneſs, with what reverence they entred within the veil, preſented 
themſelves before the mercy- ſeat, and conſulted with the oracle of God ; what ſer- 
vice the other prieſts did continually in the holy place, how they miniſtred about 
the Lamps, morning and evening; how every ſabbath they placed on the table of the 
Lord thoſe twelves loaves with pure incenſe, in perpetual remembrance of that 

3 mercy 
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280 EccLESTASTI CAL POI ITT. Bock V. 
mercy which the Fathers, the twelve tribes had found by the providence of God fot 
their food, when hunger cauſed them to leave their natural ſoil and to ſeek for ſuſte- 
nance in Egyyt; how they employed themſelves in ſacrifice day by day; finally, what 
offices the Leuites diſcharged, and what duties the reſt did execute, it were a labour 
too long to enter into it, if I ſhould collect that which {ſcriptures and other ancient 
records do mention. . Beſides theſe, there were indifferently out of all tribes from 
time to time ſome called of God as prophets, foreſhewing them things to come, 
and giving them counſel in ſuch particulars as they could not be directed in by the 
law ; ſome choſen men to read, ſtudy and interpret the law of God, as the ſons or 
ſcholars of the old prophets, in whoſe room afterwards ſcribes and expounders of the 
law ſucceeded. And becauſe where ſo great variety is, if there ſhould be equality, 
confuſion would follow, the Levites were in all their ſervice at the appointment and 
direction of the ſons of Aaron, or prieſts; they ſubject to the principal guides and 
leaders of their own. order; and they all in obedience under the high-prieſt. Which 
difference doth alſo manifeſt it ſelf in the very titles that men for honours ſake gave 
unto them, terming Aaron and his ſucceſſors, high or great; the. ancients over the 
companies of prieſts, arch-prieſts ; prophets, fathers ; ſcribes and interpreters of the 
law, maſters. Touching the miniſtry of the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, the whole body 


of the church being divided into laity and clergy, the clergy are either presbyters or 
deacons. I rather term the one ſort presby- 


| XY For f. h as the common and ; N 
c / hn bes ters than ® prieſts, becauſe in a matter of to 


uſual ſpeech of England is to note by the word Prieſt, not a 
miniſter of the goſpel, but a Sacrificer, which the miniſter 
of the goſpel is not, therefore we ought not to call the mi- 


niſters of the goſpel Prieſtt. And that this is the Engliſh 


ſpeech, it appeareth by all the Engliſh Tranſlations, which 


tranſlate always iep#s, which were ſacrificers , Prieſts, and 


do not on the other fide, for any that ever I read, tranſlate 
p, a Prieft. Seeing therefore a prieſt with us, and 
in our tongue, doth ſignify both by the papiſts judgment, in 
reſpe& of their abominable Maſs, and alſo by the judg- 
ment of the proteſtants, in reſpect of the beaſts which were 


offered in the Law, 4 ſacrificing office, which the miniſter of - 


_ {mall moment I would not willingly offend 
their cars to whom the name of prieſthood is 
odious, though without cauſe. For as things 
are diſtinguiſhed one from another by thoſe 
true eſſential forms, which being really and 
actually in them, do not only give them the 
very laſt and higheſt degree of their natural 
perfection, but are alſo the knot, foundation 


the goſpel neither doth nor can execute; it is manifeſt and root whereupon all other inferior per- 
that it cannot be without great offence ſo uſed. | + fedtions depend; 10 if they that firſt do impoſe 
names, did always underſtand exactly the nature of that which they nominate, it may 

be that then by hearing the terms of yulgar ſpeech, we ſhould {till be taught what 

the things themſelves moſt properly are. But becauſe words have ſo many artificers 

by whom they are made, and the things whereunto we apply them are fraught with 

ſo many varieties, it is not always apparent what the firſt inventors reſpected, much 

leſs what every man's inward conceit is which uſeth theſe words. For any thing my 

ſelf can diſcern herein, I ſuppoſe that they which have bent their ſtudy to ſearch 

more diligently ſuch matters, do for the moſt part find that names adviſedly given, 

had either regard unto that which is naturally moſt proper; or if perhaps to ſome 

other ſpeciality, to that which is ſenſibly moſt eminent in the thing ſignified ; and 
concerning popular uſe of words, that which the wiſdom of their inventors did in- 

tend thereby, is not commonly thought of, but by the name the thing altogether con- 

ceived in grols ; as may appear in that if you ask of the common ſort what any cer- 

tain word, for example, what a prieſt doth ſignify ; their manner is not to anſwer, 

a prieſt is a clergyman which offereth ſacrifice to God, but they ſhew ſome parti- 

cular perſon whom they uſe to call by that name. And if we liſt to deſcend to 
grammar, we are told by maſters in thoſe ſchools, that the word Prze/# hath his 

v Etym.magn, Tight place Þ £27 73 g * I rere 78 rs, in him whoſe meer function 
or charge is the ſervice of God. Howbeit, becauſe the moſt eminent part both of 
heatheniſh and Few2ſh ſervice did conſiſt in ſacrifice, when learned men declare 

what the word Prieſt doth properly ſignify, according to the mind of the firſt im- 
A e poſer of that name, their ordinary © ſchools do well expound it to imply ſacrifice. 
Seeing then that ſacrifice is now no part of the church-miniſtry, how ſhould the 
name of prieſthood be thereunto rightly applied? Surely even as St. Paul applieth the 

name of 9 feſh unto that very ſubſtance of fi- 

4 Heſy. Chriſtus homo dicitur, quia natus e; Propheta, quia ſhes, which hath a proportionable correſpon- 
22 Sacerdes , quia pro ncbis boftiam ſe obtulit, I. gence to fleſh, although it be in nature ano- 
* Ter 13; 49; ther thing. Whereupon, when philoſophers 
| will ſpeak warily, they © make a difference 


between fleſh in one ſort of living creatures, and that other ſubſtance in the reſt which 


hath but a kind of analogy to fleſh ; the apoſtle contrariwiſe, having matter of greater 
9 % 4 Im- 


— 


importance whereof to ſpeak, nameth indifferently both fleſh. The fathers of the 

church of Chriſt with like ſecurity of ſpeech call uſually the miniſtry of the goſpel 
rieſthood, in regard of that which the goſpel hath proportionable to ancient ſacrifices; 

namely, the communion of the bleſſed body and blood of Chriſt, although it hath pro- 

perly now no. ſacrifice. As for the people, when they hear the name, it draweth no EN I, x- 

more their minds to any cogitation of ſacrifice, than the name of a ſenator or of an % 7 7 <- 


. . . bm 22 dn Trerov T ml 
alderman cauſeth them to think upon old age, or to imagine that every one ſo term- q; 4 . |. 
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ed muſt needs be ancient, becauſe years were reſpected in the firſt nomination of 2, ber 
both. Wherefore, to paſs by the name, let them uſe what diale& they will, whe- , 2 
ther we call it a-prieſthood, a presbyterſhip, or a miniſtry, it skilleth not: Although «:410zzv 5 #4 
in truth the word presbyter doth ſeem more fit, and in propricty of ſpeech more ffir 
agreable than prieſt with the drift of the whole goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. For what 
are they that embrace the goſpel but ſons of God : What are churches but his fami- 
lies? Seeing therefore we receive the adoption and ſtate of ſons by their miniſtry, 
whom God hath choſen out for that purpoſe; ſecing alſo that when we are the ſons 
of God, our continuance is ſtill under their care which were our progenitors, what 
better title could there be given them than the reverend name of presbyters or fa- 
therly guides? The Holy Ghoſt throughout the body of the New Teſtament, making 
ſo much mention of them, doth not any where call them prieſts. The prophet 
Eſay, J grant, doth, but in ſuch ſort as the ancient fathers, by way of analogy: Eſay 66. 21, 
A presbyter, according to the proper meaning of the New Teſtament, is he unto 
<whom our Saviour Chriſt hath communicated the power of ſpiritual procreation. 
Out of twelve patriarchs iſſued the whole multitude of Iſrael according to the 
fleſh. And, according to the myſtery of heavenly birth, our Lord's apoſtles we all 
acknowledge to be the patriarchs of his whole church. St. Zohn therefore beheld ſit- Rev: 4- 4- 
ting about the throne of God in heaven four and twenty presbyters, the one half 3 hp: 4 
fathers of the old, the other of the new Jeruſalem. In which reſpe& the apoſtles 1 Per. 5. 1. 
likewiſe gave themſelves the ſame title, albeit that name were not proper, but com- 
mon unto them with others. For of presbyters, ſome were greater, ſome leſs in 
power, and that by our Saviour's own appointment; the greater they which received 
fulneſs of ſpiritual power, the leſs they to whom leſs was granted. The apoſtles pe- Or ian 
culiar charge was to publiſh the goſpel of Chriſt unto all nations, and to deliver ann” | 
them his ordinances received by immediate revelation from himſelf. Which prehe- r — 
minence excepted, to all other offices and duties incident unto their order, it was in Ae. p. 110. 
them to ordain and conſecrate whomſoever they thought meet, even as our Saviour , © #2 
did himſelf aſſign ſeventy other of his own diſciples inferior presbyters, whoſe com- 
miſſion to preach and baptize was the ſame which the apoſtles had. Whereas 
therefore we find that the very firſt ſermon which the apoſtles did publickly make, 
was the converſion of above three thouſand ſouls, unto whom there were every day 
more and more added, they having no open place permitted them for the exerciſe 
of chriſtian religion, think we that twelve were ſufficient to teach and adminiſter 
ſacraments in ſo many private places, as ſo great a. multitude of people did require ? 
This harveſt our Saviour (no doubt) foreſeeing, provided accordingly labourers for 
it before-hand. By which means it came to pals, that the growth of that church, 
being ſo great, and ſo ſudden, they had notwithſtanding in a readineſs presbyters 
enough to furniſh it. And therefore the hiſtory doth make no mention by what 
occaſion presbyters were inſtituted in Feruſalem, only we read of things which they 
did, and how the like were made afterwards elſewhere. To theſe two degrees ap- 
pointed of our Lord and Saviour Chriſt, his apoſtles ſoon after annexed deacons. 
Deacons therefore muſt know, ſaith Cyprian, that our Lord himſelf did elect apoſtles; 
but deacons, after his aſcenſion into heaven, the apoſtles ordained. Deacons were Cypr. Eb. 9. 
ſtewards of the church, unto whom at the firſt was committed the diſtribution of | 3: 4 Rege- 
church-goods, the care of providing therewith for the poor, and the charge to ſee 
that all things of expence might be religiouſly and faithfully dealt in. A, part alſo of 
thcir office was attendance upon their presbyters at the time of divine ſervice. For Tent. Epift 
which cauſe Ignatius, to ſet forth the dignity of their calling, faith, that they are in 44 7-4 
ſuch caſe to the biſhop, as if angelical powers did ſerve him. Theſe only being 
the uſes for which deacons were firſt made, if the church have ſithence extended 
their miniſtry further than the circuit of their labour at the firſt was drawn, we are 
not herein to think the ordinance of ſcripture violated, except there appear ſome 
prohibition which hath abridged the church, of that liberty. Which I note chiefly, 
in regard of them to whom it ſeemeth a thing ſo monſtrous that deacons ſhould 
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Acts 9. 18. ture evangeliſts, ; Ananias, d Apollos, © Timothy, and others, were thus employed. 


— teth, that many of the apoſtles diſciples and ſcholars which were then alive, and 
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ſometime be licenſed to preach, whoſe inſtitution was at the firſt to another end. 

To charge them for this as men not contented with their own vocations, and az 

breakers into that which appertaineth unto others, is very hard. For when they are 
thereunto once admitted, it is part of their own vocation, it appettaineth now unto 

them as well as others; neither is it intruſion for them to do it, being in ſuch fort 

called, but rather in us it were temerity to blame them for doing it. Suppoſe we 

'the office of tcaching to be ſo repugnant unto the office of deaconſhip, that they 

cannot concur in one and the ſame perſon? What was there done in the church by 

deacons, which the apoſtles did not firſt diſcharge, being teachers? Yea, but the 

apoſtles found the burden of teaching ſo heavy, that they judged it meet to cut off 

that other charge, and to have deacons which might undertake it. Be it ſo. The 

multitude of chriſtians increaſing in Jeruſalem, and waxing great, it was too much 

for the apoſtles to teach, and to miniſter unto tables alſo. The former was not to 

be ſlacked, that this latter might be followed. Therefore unto this they appointed 

others. Whereupon we may rightly ground this axiom, that when the ſubject 

wherein one man's labours of ſundry kinds are employed, doth wax fo great, that 

the ſame men are no longer able to manage it ſufficiently as before, the moſt na- 

_ tural way to help this is, by dividing their charge into ſlipes, and ordaining of under. 
officers; as our Saviour under twelve apoſtles, ſeventy presbyters; and the apoſtles 

by his example ſeven deacons to be under both. Neither ought it to ſeem leſs rea. 

ſonable, that when the ſame men are ſufficient both to continue in that which they 

do, and alſo to undertake ſome what more, a combination be admitted in this caſe, 

as well as diviſion in the former. We may not therefore diſallow it in the church of 

Geneva, that Calvin and Bega were made both paſtors and readers in divinity, be- 

ing men ſo able to diſcharge both. To ſay they did not content themſelves with 

| their paſtoral vocations, but brake into that which belongeth to others; to alledge 
Rom. 12. 8. againſt them, He that exhorteth on exhortation, as againſt us, He that diſtributeth 
in ſimplicity, is alledged in great diſlike of granting licenſe for deacons to preach, 

were very hard. The ancient cuſtom of the church was to yield the poor much re- 

lief, eſpecially widows. But as poor people are always querulous and apt to think 
themſelves leſs reſpected than they ſhould be, we ſee that when the apoſtles did what 

they could without hindrance to their weightier buſineſs, yet there were which 

grudged that others had too much, and they too little, the Grecian widows ſhorter 
commons than the Hebrews. By means whereof the apoſtle ſaw it meet to ordain 

deacons. Now tract of time having clean worn out thoſe firſt occaſions for which 

the deaconſhip was then moſt neceſlary, it might the better be afterwards extended 

to other ſervices, and ſo remain, as at this preſent day, a degree in the clergy of 

God which the apoſtles of Chriſt did inſtitute. That the firſt ſeven deacons were 

Epiph, 1, 1. c. choſen out of the ſeventy diſciples, is an error in Epiphanius. For to draw men 
NY from places of weightier, unto rooms of meaner labour, had not been fit. The apo- 
ſtles, to the end they might follow teaching with more freedom, committed the mi- 

niſtry of tables unto deacons. And ſhall we think they judged it expedient to chuſe 

ſo many out of thoſe ſeyenty to be miniſters unto tables, when Chriſt himſelf had 

before made them teachers? It appeareth therefore, how long theſe three degrees of 
eccleſiaſtical order have continued in the church of Chriſt ; the higheſt and largeſt, 

that which the apoſtles; the next that which presbyters; and the loweſt that which 

deacons had. Touching prophets, they were ſuch men as having otherwiſe learned 

the goſpel, had from above beſtowed upon them a ſpecial gift of expounding 

Ads 21. 10. ſcriptures, and of forcſhewing things to come. Of this fort Agabus was, and be- 
Ace 11: 27. ſides him in Jeruſalem ſundry others, who notwithſtanding are not therefore to be 
reckoned with the clergy, becauſe no mans gifts or qualities can make him a mini- 

ſter of holy things, unleſs ordination do give him power. And we no where find 

prophets to have been made by ordination ; but all whom the church wid ordain, 

were either to ſerve as presbyters or as deacons. Evangeliſts were presbyters of prin- 

Cipal ſufficiency, whom the apoſtles ſent abroad, and uſed as agents in eccleſiaſtical 

affairs whereſoever they ſaw need. They whom we find to have been named in ſcrip- 


» As 18. 24 And concerning evangeliſts afterwards in 7. rajan's days, the hiſtory eccleſiaſtical no- 


2 ; 
1 Tim. 3. 15. did with ſingular love of wiſdom affect the heavenly word of God, to ſhew their 


Ed. E willing minds in executing that which Chriſt firſt of all requireth at — _ 
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y ſold their poſſeſſions; gave them to the poor, and betaking themſelves t6 
dertook the labour of evangeliſts, that is, they painfully preached Chriſt, 
he goſpel to them; who as yet had never heard the doctrine of faith. 


nicn; the 
travel, un 
and delivered t 
Finally, whom t n 8 

resbyters alſo, how beit ſettled in ſome charge, and thereby differing from evange- 
lis? I beſeech them therefore which have hitherto troubled the church with queſti- 
ons about degrees and offices of eccleſiaſtical calling, becauſe they principally ground 
themſelves upon two places, that all partiality laid aſide; they would fincerely weigh 
and examine whether they have not miſ interpreted both places, and all by ſurmiſing 
incompatible offices, where nothing is meant but ſundry graces, gifts and abilities 
which: Chriſt beſtowed. To them of Corinth, his words are theſe, God placed in 
the church firſt of all, ſome apoſtles; ſecondly, prophets; thirdly, teachers ; after 
them powers, then gifts of cures, aids, governments, kinds of languages. Are all 
apoſtles ? Are all prophets £ Are all teachers? Is there power in all? Have all 
race to cure? Do all ſpeak with tongues? Can all interpret? But be you deffrons 
of the. better graces. They which plainly diſcern firſt, that ſome one general thing 
there is, which the apoſtle doth here divide into all theſe branches, and do ſecondly 


conceive that general to be the church offices, beſides a number of other difficulties; 


can by no means poſſibly deny but that many of theſe might concur In one man; 
and peradventure in ſome one all: Which mixture notwithſtanding; their form of 
diſcipline doth moſt ſhun. On the other ſide, admit that communicants of ſpecial 
infuſed grace, ſor the benefit of members knit into one body, the church bf Chriſt, 
are here ſpoken of, which was in truth the plain drift of that whole diſcourſe ; and 
ſee if every thing do not anſwer in due place with that fitneſs, which ſheweth caſily 
what is likelieſt to have been meant. For why are poſtles the firſt; but becauſe unto 
them was granted the revelation of all truth from Chriſt immediately? Why pro. 
phets the ſecond, but becauſe they had of ſome things knowledge in the ſame man- 


ner? Teachers the next, becaule whatloever was known to them, it came by hear- 
ing; yet God withal made them able to inſtruct, which every one could not do that 


was taught? After gifts of education, there follow general abilities to work things 
above nature, grace to cure men of bodily diſeaſes, ſupplics againſt occurrent de- 
fets and impediments, dexterities to govern and direct by counſel; finally, aptneſs to 
| ſpeak or interpret foreign tongues. Which graces, not poured out equally, but 
diverſly ſorted and given, were a cauſe why not only they all did furniſh up the 


he apoſtle nameth paſtors. and teachers, what other were they than 
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1Cor. 12.28 


whole body, but each benefit and help other. Again, the fame apoſtle other-where Epheſ. 4. 3. 
in like ſort, To every one of us is given grace, according to the meaſure of the gift Plal. 68. 18. 


of Chriſt. Wherefore he ſaith, when he aſcended up on high, he led captivity cap- 
live, and gave gifts unto men, He therefore gave ſome apoſtles, and ſome prophets, 
and ſome evangeliſls, and ſome paſtors and teachers, for the gathering together of 

ſaints, for the work of the miniſtry, for the edification of the body of Chriſt. In 
this place none but gifts of inſtruction are expreſs d. And becauſe of reachers ſome 
were evangeliſts, which neither had any part of their knowledge by revelation, as the 
prophets, and yet in ability to teach were far beyond other paſtors, they ate, as ha- 
ving received one way leſs than prophets, and another way more than Zeachers, (ct 
accordingly between both. For the apoſtle doth in neither place reſpect what any of 
them were by office or power given them through ordination, but what by grace 
they all had obtained through miraculous infuſion of the Holy Ghoſt. For in chri- 
ſtian religion, this being the ground of our whole belief, that the promiſes which 


God of old had made his prophets concerning the wonderful gifts and graces of the 


Holy Ghoſt, wherewith the reign of the true Meſſias ſhould be made glorious, were 
immediately after our Lord's aſcenſion performed, there is no one thing whereof the 
apoſtles did take more often occaſion to ſpeak. Out of men thus enducd with gifts 
of the ſpirit upon their converſion to the chriſtian faith, the church had her miniſters 
choſen, unto whom was given eccleſiaſtical power by ordination. Now becauſe 
the apoſtle in reckoning degrees and varieties of grace, doth mention paſtors and 
teachers, although he mention them not in reſpect of their ordination to exerciſe 
the miniſtry, but as examples of men eſpecially enriched with the gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt, divers learned and skilful men have fo taken it, as if thoſe places did intend 
to teach what orders of eccleſiaſtical perſons there ought to be in the church of 
Chriſt; which thing we are not to learn from thence, but out of other parts of holy 
ſcripture, whereby it clearly appeareth that churches apoſtolick did know but three 
degrees in the power of eccleſiaſtical order; at the firſt apoſtles, presbyters and dea- 
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vl cons; afterwards inſtead of apoſtles, biſhops, concerning whoſe order we are to ſpeak 
in the ſeventh book. There is an error which beguileth many, who do much intan- 
gle both themſelves and others, by not diſtinguiſhing ſervzces, offices and orders ec. 
cleſiaſtical. The firſt of which three, and in part the ſecond, may be executed by the 
laity; whereas none have, or can have the third, but the clergy. Catechiſts, exor- 
ciſts, readers, ſingers, and the reſt of like fort, if the nature only of their labours 
and pains be conſidered, may in that reſpect ſeem clergy-men, even as the fathers for 
that cauſe term them uſually clerks; as alſo in regard of the end whereunto they 
were trained up, which was to be ordered when years and experience ſhould make 
them able. Notwithſtanding, in as much as they no way differed from others of the 
laity longer than during that work of ſervice, which at any time they might give 
over, being thereunto but admitted, not tied by irreyocable ordination, we find them 
always exactly ſevered from that body whereof thoſe three before rehearſed orders 

alone are natural parts. Touching widows, of whom ſome men are perſuaded, that 

| if ſuch as St. Paul deſcribeth may be gotten, we ought to retain them in the church 

T. C. I. 1. for ever, certain mean ſervices there were of attendance ; as about women at the 
1 3 time of their baptiſm, about the bodies of the ſick and dead, about the neceſſities of 

travellers, wayfaring men, and ſuch like, wherein the church did commonly uſe 

them when need required, becauſe they lived of the alms of the church, and were 

fitteſt for ſuch purpoſes; St. Paul doth therefore, to avoid ſcandal, require that none 

but women well experienced and virtuouſly given, neither any under threeſcore years 

of age, ſhould be admitted of that number. Widows were never in the church fo 

highly eſteemed as virgins. But ſeeing neither of them did or could receive ordina- 

tion, to make them eccleſiaſtical perſons were abſurd. The ancienteſt therefore of 

the fathers mention thoſe three degrees of eccleſiaſtical order ſpecified, and no more. 

Tertul. d When your captains (ſaith Tertullian) that is to ſay, the deacons, presbyters and 
Perſicut. bijſhops jiy, who ſhall teach the laity that they muſt be conſtant ? Again, What ſhould 
Optat. l. 1. I mention laymen ( faith Optatus ). yea, or divers of the miniſtry it ſelf ? To what 

purpoſe deacons, which are in the third, or presbyters in the ſecond degree of prieſt- 

hood, when the very heads and princes of all, even certain of the biſhops themſelves 

were content to redeem life with the loſs of heaven? Heaps of allegations in a caſe ſo 

evident and plain are needleſs. I may ſecurely therefore conclude, that there are at 

this day in the church of England, no other than the ſame degrees of eccleſiaſtical 

orders, namely, biſhaps, presbyters and deacons, which had their beginning from 

Chriſt and his bleſſed apoſtles themſelves. As for deans, prebendaries, parſons, vi- 

cars, curates, arch-deacons, chancellors, officials, commiſſaries, and ſuch other like 

names, which being not found in holy ſcripture, we have been thereby through ſome 

mens error, thought to allow of eccleſiaſtical degrees not known, nor ever heard of 

in the better ages of former times ; all theſe are in truth but titles of office, where- 

unto partly eccleſiaſtical perſons, and partly others, are in ſundry forms and condi- 

tions admitted, as the ſtate of the church doth need; degrees of order ſtill continu- 

ing the ſame they were from the firſt beginning. Now what habit or attire doth be- 

| ſeem each order to uſe in the courſe of common life, both for the gravity of his 

place, and for example ſake to other men, is a matter frivolous to be diſputed of. 

A ſmall meaſure of wiſdom may ſerve to teach them how they ſhould cut their 

o ir omg coats. But ſeeing all well ordered politics have ever judged it meet and fit by cer- 

endowments, tain ſpecial diſtin ornaments to ſever each ſort of men from other when they are 
tithes, all in- in publick, to the end that all may receive ſuch compliments of civil honour as are 
tended for due to their rooms and callings, even when their perſons are not known, it argueth 
perpetuity o ; , 5 

religion, à diſproportioned mind in them, whom ſo decent orders diſpleaſe. 

which pur- 79. We might ſomewhat marvel what the apoſtle St. Paul ſhould mean, to ſay 
Pn fu that covetouſneſs is idolatry, if the daily practice of men did not ſhew, that whereas 
Flled by the nature requireth God to be honoured with wealth, we honour for the moſt part wealth 
Clergies cer” as God. Fain we would teach our ſelves to believe, that for worldly goods it ſuf- 
feient main. ficeth frugally and honeſtly to uſe them to our own benefit, without detriment and hurt 
tenance,muſt to others; or if we go a degree farther, and perhaps convert ſome ſmall contemptible 
_— . portion thereof to charitable uſes, the whole duty which we owe unto God herein is 
church-liv- fully ſatisfied. But foraſmuch as we cannot rightly honour God, unleſs both our ſouls 

8 and bodies be ſometime employed meerly in his ſervice; again, ſith we know that re- 
ligion requireth at our hands the taking away of ſo great a part of the time of our 

lives quite and clean from our own buſineſs, and the beſtowing of the ſame in his; 
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Book V. EccLESIASTICAL Polity, © 
ſuppoſe we that nothing of our wealth and ſubſtance is immediately due to God, but 


all our own to beſtow and ſpend as our ſelves think meet? Are not our riches as well 


his, as the days of our life arc his? Wherefore, unleſs with part we acknowledge his 
ſupreme dominion by whoſe benevolence we have-the whole, how give we honour 
to whom honour bclongerh ; or how hath God the things that are God's? I would 


know what nation in the world did ever honour God, and not think it a point of 


their duty to do him honour with their very goods. So that this we may boldly 
ſet down as a principle clear in nature, an axiom that ought not to be call'd in que- 


ſion, a truth manifeſt and infallible, that men are eternally bound to honour God 


with their ſubſtance, in token of thankful acknowledgment that all they haye is from 
him, To honour him with our worldly goods, not only by ſpending them in law- 
fal manner, and by uſing them without offence , but alſo by alienating from our 
ſelves ſome reaſonable part or portion thereof, and by offering up the ſame to him 
as a ſign that we gladly confeſs his ſole and ſovereign dominion over all, is a duty 
which all men are bound unto, and a part of that very worſhip of God, which, as 
the law of God and nature it ſelf requireth, ſo we are the rather to think all men 
no leſs ſtrictly bound thereunto than to any other natural duty , inaſmuch as the 
hearts of men do ſo cleave to theſe earthly things, ſo much admire them for the 
ſway they have in the world, impute them ſo generally either to nature or to chance 
and fortune, ſo little think upon, the grace and providence from which they come, 
that unleſs by a kind of continual tribute we did acknowledge God's dominion, it 
may be doubted that in ſhort time men would learn to forget whoſe tenants they 


are, and imagine that the world is their own abſolute, free and independant inheri- 


tance. Now concerning the kind or quality of gifts which God receiveth in that ſort, 
we are to conſider them, partly as firſt they proceed from us, and partly as afterwards 
they are to ſerve for divine uſes. In that they are teſtimonies of our affection towards 
God, there is no doubt but ſuch they ſhould be as beſeemeth moſt his glory to 
whom we offer them. In this reſpe& the fatneſs of Abels ſacrifice is commended ; 
the flower of all men's increaſe aſſigned to God by Solomon; the gifts and donations 
of the people rejected as oft as their cold affection to Godward made their pre- 
ſents to be little worth. Somewhat the heathens ſaw touching that which was here- 
in fit, and therefore they unto their gods did not think they might conſecrate any 


28 


\ 


5 


thing which was impure or unſound, or already given, or elſe not truly their own to parum, pro- 
give. Again, in regard of uſe, for as much as we know that God hath himſelf no bum, profe- 


need of worldly commodities, but taketh them becauſe it is our good to be ſo ex- 
erciſed, and with no other intent accepteth them, but to have them uſed for the end- 
leſs continuance of religion; there is no place left of doubt or controverſy, but that 
we in the choice of our gifts, are to level at the ſame mark, and to frame our 
ſelves to his kown intents and purpoſes. Whether we give unto God therefore that 
which himſelf by commandment requireth , or that which the publick conſent of 
the church thinketh good to allot, or that which every man's private devotion doth 
beſt like, in as much as the gift which we offer proceedeth not only as a teſtimony 


of our affection towards God, but alſo as a means to uphold religion, the exerciſe 


whereof cannot ſtand without the help of temporal commodities ; if all men be 
taught of nature to wiſh, and as much as in them lieth to procure the perpetuity of 
good things; if for that very cauſe we honour admire their wiſdom, who having been 
founders of commonweals, could deviſe how to make the benefit they left behind 
them durable; if, eſpecially in this reſpe& , we prefer Lycurgus before Solon, and 
the Spartan before the Arhenian polity, it muſt needs follow, that as we do unto 
God very acceptable ſervice in honouring him with our ſubſtance, ſo our ſervice 
that way is then moſt acceptable, when it tendeth to perpetuity, The firſt 
permament donations of honour in this kind are temples. Which works do ſo 


much ſet forward the exerciſe of religion, that while the world was in love with 


religion, it gave to no ſort greater reverence than to whom it could point and ſay, 


ſufficiently heretofore. The next things to churches are the ornaments of churches, 


memorials which men's devotion hath added to remain in the treaſure of God's 
houſe, not only for uſes wherein the exerciſe of religion preſently needeth them, 
but alſo partly for ſupply of future caſual neceſlitics, whereunto the church is on 
earth ſubject, and partly to the end that while they are kept, they may continually 
ſerve as teſtimonies, giving all men to underſtand that God hath in every age and 

a nati- 


Theſe are the men that have built us ſynagogues. But of churches we have ſpoken 
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nation ſuch as think it no burden to honour him with their ſubſtance. | The riches 

firſt of the tabernacle of God, and then of the temple of ee, ariſing out of 
voluntary gifts and donations, were, as we commonly ſpeak, a Nemo ſeit, the value 

of them above that which any man would imagine. fret that the tabernacle was 

made, furniſhed with all neceſſaries, arid ſet up, although in the wilderneſs their 
ability could not poſlibly be great, the very metal of thoſe veſſels „which the prin- 
Numb. 1:55» ces of the twelve tribes gave to God for their firſt preſents, amounted even to two 
5 thouſand and four hundred ſhekels of ſilver, an hundred and twenty ſhekels of gold, 
every ſhekel weighing half an ounce. What was given to the temple which Solo- 

12 39: on erected we may partly conjecture, when over and beſides wood, marble, iron, 
ag braſs, veſtments, precious ſtones and money, the ſum which David delivered into 


& 37. 24- 
Ezra 2. 63, Solomon hands for that purpoſe was of gold in maſs eight thouſand, and of ſilver ſe. 


. 4 venteen thouſand cichars, every cichar containing a thouſand and eight hundred 
Ezra 8. * ſhekels, which riſeth to nine hundred ounces in every one cichar, whereas the whole 


charge of the tabernacle did not amount unto thirty cichars. After their return out 

of Babylon; they were not preſently in cafe to make their ſecond temple of equal 
magnificence and glory with that which the enemy had deſtroyed. Notwithſtanding 

what they could they did. Inſomuch that the buildings finiſhed, there remained in 

the coffers of the church to uphold the fabric thereof, ſix hundred and fifty cichars 

5 of ſilver, one hundred of gold. Whereunto was added by Nehemias of his own gift 
eue. 111% a thouſand drams of gold, fifty veſſels of ſilver, five hundred and thirty prieſts veſt- 
ments; by other the princes of the fathers twenty thouſand drams of gold, two thou- 

ſand and two hundred pieces of ſilver; by the reſt of the people twenty thouſand of 

gold, two thouſand of ſilver, threeſcore and ſeven attires of prieſts. And they further- 

more bound themſelyes towards other charges to give by the pole, in what part of 

the world ſoever they ſhould dwell, the third of a ſhekel, that is to ſay, the ſixth 

Neh. 10. 32. part of an ounce yearly. ®* This out of foreign provinces they always ſent in gold. 
Whereof b Mithridates is ſaid to have taken up by the way before it could paſs to 


„Cc. ont. Fernſalem from Aſia, in one adventure, eight hundred talents , Craſſus after that to 


ro L. Flac. 
Em aurum have borrowed of the temple it ſelf eight thouſand ; at which time Eleazar having 


Fudeorum no- both many other rich ornaments, and all the tapiſtry of the temple under his cuſtody, 
1 thought it the ſafeſt way to grow unto ſome compoſirion ; and ſo to redeem the refi- 
ex omnibus ve- due by parting with a certain beam of gold about ſeven hundred and an half weight, 
fois Provinctis 4 prey ſufficient for one man, as he thought, who had never bargained with Craſſus 


A till then, and therefore upon the confidence of a ſolemn oath that no more ſhould 
portari ſe P 
ret, Flaccus be looked for, he ſimply delivered up a large morſel, whereby the value of that 


anger Fog, which remained was betrayed, and the whole loſt. Such being the caſualties where- 
portari liceret. Unto moveable treaſures are ſubject, the law of Moſes did both require cight and 
8 Joſeph. Ai twenty cities, together with their fields and whole territorics in the land of Zewry, 
33 to be reſerved for God himſelf, and not only provide for the liberty of farther addi- 
lent in va- tions, if men of their own accord ſhould think good, but alſo for the ſafe pre- 
lue 600 ſetyation thereof unto all poſterities, that no man's avarice or fraud, by defcating fo 
Num. 35. Virtuous intents, might diſcourage from like purpoſes. God's third endowment did 
Levit. 25.34. therefore of old conſiſt in lands. Furthermore, ſome cauſe no doubt there is why 
& 27. 38. beſides ſundry other more rare donations of uncertain rate, the tenth ſhould be 
thought a revenue ſo natural to be allotted out unto God. For of the ſpoils which 

Abraham had taken in war, he delivered unto Melchiſedeck the tythes. The vow of 

Gen. 14. 20. Jacob, at ſuch time as he took his journey towards Haran, was, If God will be 
Gen. 28. 20. With me, and will keep me in this voyage which 1 am to go, and will give me 
bread to eat, and £59 to 2 on, ſo that I may return to my father's houſe in 

ſafety , then ſhall the Lord be my eh. and this flone which I have ſet up as 4 

pillar, the ſame ſhall be God's houſe ; and of all thou ſhalt give me I will give unto 

thee the tithe. And as Abraham gave voluntarily, as Jacob vowed to give God 

Deut. 14. 22+ tithes, ſo the laws of Moſes did require at the hands of all men the ſelf-ſame kind 
— of tribute, the tenth of their corn, wine, oil, fruit, cattle, and what ſoever increaſe 
4 3 his heavenly providence ſhould ſend. Inſomuch that Paynims being heretofore fol- 
lowers of their ſteps, paid tithes likewiſe : Imagine we that this was for no cauſe 

done, or that there was not ſome ſpecial inducement to judge the tenth of our 

| worldly profits the moſt convenient for God's portion? Are not all things by him 

created in ſuch ſort, that the forms which give them their diſtinction are number, 

their operations meaſure, and their matter weight ? Three being the myſtical number 


of Tag: s. unſearchable Perfection within himſelf; Seven the number whereby our 
4 own 
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bers under it) could nature better acknowledge the power of the God of nature, than a} "Ami. 


by aſſigning unto him that quantity which is the continent of all ſhe poſſeſſeth? 
There arc in Philo the Few, many arguments to ſhew the great congruity and fitneſs 
of this number in things conſecrated unto God. But becauſe over- nice and curious 


ſpeculations become not the earneſtneſs of ny I omit what might be farther 


obſerved, as well out of others, as out of him, touching the quantity of this gene- 
ral ſacred tribute ; whereby it cometh to paſs that the meaneſt and the very pooreſt. 
amongſt men yielding unto God as much in proportion as the greateſt, and many 
times in affection more, have this as a ſenſible token always aſſuring their minds, 
that in his fight, from whom all good is expected, they are concerning acceptation, 


protection, divine privileges and pre-eminences whatſoever, equals and peers with 8 


them unto whom they are otherwiſe in earthly reſpects inferiors; being furthermore 
well aſſured, that the top as it were thus preſented to God, is neither loſt, nor un- 
fruitfully beſtowed, but doth ſanctify to them again the whole maſs, and that he by re- 
ceiving a little undertaketh to bleſs all. In which conſideration the Fews were ac- 


287 
own perfections through grace are moſt ordered 3 and ten the number of natures 1 
perfections (for the beauty of nature is order; and the foundation of order, num- {,, 29 B. 
ber; and of number, ten the higheſt we can riſe unto without iteration of num- miese m2 


Philo 


cuſtomed to name their tithes, the Heage of their riches. Albeit a hedge do only * 
fence and preſerve that which is contained, whereas their tithes and offcrings did fo Pt 6. 


more, becauſe they procured increaſe of the heap out of which they were taken. pes decime. 


God demanded no ſuch debt for his own need, but for their only benefit that owe; 


R. Aquiba 
in Pirk. 


it. Wherefore detaining the ſame, they hurt not him whom they wrong; and them. Aboth. 


ſelves whom they think they relicve, they wound; except men will haply affirm, 


that God did by fair ſpeeches and large promiſes, delude the world in ſaying, Bring Mal. 3. 


ye all the tithes into the ftore-houſe, that there may be meat in mine houſe, (deal 
truly, defraud not God of his due, but bring all) and prove , I will not open unto 


you the windows of heaven, and pour down upon you an immeaſurable bleſſing. That 


which St. James hath concerning the effect of our prayers unto God, is for the moſt 
part of like moment in our gifts: We pray and obtain not, becauſe he which know- 
eth our hearts, doth know our deſires are evil. In like manner we give, and we are 
not the more accepted, becauſe he beholdeth how unwiſely we ſpill our gifts in the 


bringing. It is to him which needeth nothing, all one whether any thing or no- Nemo Iibenter 
thing be given him. But for our own good, it always behoveth that whatſoever we bet quod non 


offer up into his hands, we bring it ſeaſoned with this cogitation, Thou Lord art 


., accepit ſed ex- 
pre [i t. Sen. 


worthy of all honour. With the church of Chriſt, touching theſe matters, it ſtand- de Benef. 
eth as it did with the whole world before Moſes. Whereupon for many years men * en 


being deſirous to honour God in the ſame manner as other virtuous and holy per— 
ſonages before had done, both during the time of their life, and if farther ability did 
ſerve, by ſuch device as might cauſe their works of piety to remain always, it came 
by theſe means to paſs that the church from time to time had treaſure, proportiona- 
ble unto the poorer or wealthier eſtate of chriſtian men. And aſſoon as the ſtate of 


the church could admit thereof, they eaſily condeſcended to think it moſt natural and 


moſt fit that God ſhould receive, as before, of all men his ancient accuſtomed re- 
venues of tithes. Thus therefore both God and nature have taught to convert things 
temporal to eternal uſes, and to provide for the perpetuity of religion, even by that 
which is moſt tranſitory. For to the end that in worth and value there might be 


no abatement of any thing once aſſigned to ſuch purpoſes, the law requireth preciſc- 


ly the beſt of what we poſſeſs; and to prevent all damages by way of commuration, 
where inſtead of natural commodities or other rights the price of them might be ta- 
ken, the law of Moſes determined their rates, and the payments to be always made 
by the ſicle of the ſanctuary, wherein there was great advantage of weight above 
the ordinary currant ſicle. The trueſt and ſureſt way for God to have always his own, 
is by making him payment in kind out of the very ſelf-ſame riches which through 
his gracious benediction the earth doth continually yield. This, where it may be 
without inconvenience, is for every man's conſcience ſake. That which commerh 
from God to us, by the natural courſe of his providence, which we know to be in- 
nocent and pure, is perhaps beſt accepted, becauſe leaſt ſpotted with the ſtain of un- 
lawful or indirect procurement. Beſides, whereas priccs daily change, nature which 
commonly is one, muſt needs be the moſt indifferent and permanent ſtandard between 
God and man. But the main foundation of all, whereupon the fecurity of theſe 
things dependeth, as far as any thing may be afecttained amongſt men, is that the title 
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and right which man had in every of them before donation, doth by the act, and from 
the time of any ſuch donation, dedication , or grant, remain the proper poſſeſſion 
of God till the world's end, unleſs himſelf renounce or relinquiſh it. For if equity 


have taught us, that every one ought t 


Lib. 11. de Reg. Fur. 
> Cujus per errorem dati repetitio eft , ejus conſulto dati donatio 
eft, 1. i. P. de cond. indeb. This is the ground of Conſidera- 
tion In alienations from man to man. 
© Nemo poteſt mutare conſilium ſuum in alterius prejudicium, 
L 75. de ms Jur. Acts 5. 4 Exod. 22. 28, 30. Matth. 
3.8. 


o enjoy his own ; that what is ours, no other can 
alienate from us, but with our * own b deli- 


berate conſent; finally, that no man having 


paſt his conſent or deed, may © change it to 


the prejudice of any other, ſhould we preſume 
to deal with God worſe than God hath allow- 
ed any man to deal with us ? Albeit therefore 


we be now free from the law of Moſes, and 
conſequently not thereby bound to the payment of tithes ; yet becauſe nature hath 
taught men to honour God with their ſubſtance, and ſcripture hath left us an example 
of that particular proportion, which for moral conſiderations hath been thought fit- 
1 teſt by him whoſe wiſdom could beſt judge; furthermore, ſeeing that the church of 
8 Chriſt hath long ſithence entred into like obligation, it ſeemeth in theſe days a que- 
1 ſtion altogether vain and ſuperfluous, whether tithes be a matter of divine right: be- 
1 cauſe how ſoever at the firſt it might have been thought doubtful, our caſe is clearly 
the ſame now with theirs unto whom St. Peter ſometime ſpake, ſaying, While it was 

whole, it was whole thine. When our tithes might have probably ſeemed our own, 
we had colour of liberty to uſe them as we our ſelves ſaw good. But having made 

them his whole they are, let us be warned by other men's example what it is. »99${on- 
cd to waſh or clip that coin which hath on it the mark of God. For that all theſe are 
his poſſeſſions, and that he doth himſelf ſo reckon them, appeareth by the form of 

his own ſpeeches. Touching gifts and oblations, Thou ſhalt give them me; touch- 
ing oratories and churches, My houſe ſhall be called the houſe of prayer; touching 
Non videntur tithes, Will a-man ſpoil God? Yet behold, even me your God ye have ſpoiled, not- 
rem amittere Withſtanding ye ask wherein, as though ye were ignorant what injury there hath been 
w quibus proprie offered in tithes : ye are heavily accurſed, becauſe with a kind of publick conſent ye 
"FR yg 3 Jo. have joined your ſelves in one to rob me, imagining the commonneſs of your offence 
Ezech. 43. to be every man's particular juſtification. Touching lands, Ze ſhall offer to the Lord a 
Ty 2 ſacred portion of ground, and that ſacred portion ſhall belong to the prieſts. Neither 
did God only thus ordain amongſt the Fews, but the very purpoſe, intent, and mean- 
ing of all that have honoured him with their ſubſtance, was to inveſt him with the 

property of thoſe benefits, the uſe whereof muſt needs be committed to the hands of 
Mag. char. men. In which reſpe& the ſtile of ancient grants and charters is, Ne have given 
c. 1. unto God both for us and our heirs for ever. Yea, We know, ſaith Charles the great, 
Capit, Carol. that He goods of the church are the ſacred endowments of God, to the Lord our God 
I. 6. c. 284. we offer and dedicate whatſoever we deliver unto his church. Whereupon the laws 
imperial do likewiſe divide all things in ſuch ſort, that they make ſome to belong by 
right of nature indifferently unto every man, ſome to be the certain goods and poſ- 
ſeſſtons of commonweals, ſome to appertain unto ſeveral corporations and compa- 
3 of men, ſome to be privately men's own in particular, and ſome to be ſeparated 
tem ſunt res quite d from all men; which laſt branch compriſeth things ſacred and holy, becauſe 
ſacræ & reli- thereof God alone is owner. The ſequel of which received opinion, as well without 
gnſe& ſr. as within the walls of the houſe of God touching ſuch poſſeſſions, is, as hath been 
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ar ene, ever, that there is not an act more honourable than by all means to amplify and to de- 
5 nullius 25 fend the patrimony of religion, not any more e impious and hateful than to impair 
flir. 1 f. tir thoſe poſſeſſions which men in former times, when they gave unto holy uſes, were 
IT. wont at the altar of God and in the preſence of their ghoſtly ſuperiors, to make as 
Erk they thought inviolable by words of fearful execration, ſaying, Theſe things we offer 
nant, Curt, to God, from whom if any take them away ( which we hope no man will attempt to 
l. 7. _ ado) but if any ſball, let his account be without favour in the laſt day, when he cometh 
_- ee to receive the doom which is due for ſacrilege againſi that Lord and God unto whon 
tum qui demſe- we dedicate the ſame. The beſt and moſt renowned prelates of the church of Chriſt 
troy have in this conſideration rather ſuſtained the wrath, than yielded to 'fatisfy the hard 
5 th. ror pee of Mor greateſt 22 3 coveting with ill advice pn counſel 
Capit. Carol. that which they willingly ſhould have ſuffered God to enjoy. There are of martyrs, 
A4 whom e. doth . honour, for that having a e hands the cuſtody of 
zatis. Terrul, ſuch f treaſures, they could by virtuous deluſion invent how to ſave them from prey, 
ApCRger. even when the ſafety of their own lives they gladly negle&ed ; as one, ſometime an 
Perifteph. archdeacon under X7/ius the biſhop of Rome, did, whom when his judge” nagerBooe 
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Book V. Etc tsiasTicar Potirty: 2 .. 
to be one of the church ſtewards, thitſt of blood began to flake, and another humour 
to work, which firſt by a favourable countenance; and then by quiet ſpeech did thus 
calmly diſcloſe it ſelf ; 7du that profeſs the chriſtian religion, make great complaint of 
the wonderful cruelty we ſhew towards you. Neither peradventure a lp with- 
out cauſe. But for my ſelf, I am far from any ſuch bloody purpoſe. Te are not ſo 
willing to live, as J unwilling that out of theſe lips ſhould proceed any capital ſentence 
againſt you. Tour biſhops are ſaid to have rich veſſels of gold and ſilver, which they 
uſe in the exerciſe of their religion; beſides the fame is, that nunibers [ell away their 
lands and livings, the huge prices whereof are brought to your church coffers ; by 
which means the devotion, that maketh them and their whole poſterity poor, muſt 
needs mightily enrich you, whoſe God we know was no coiner of money , but left be- 
hind him many wholeſome and good precepts, as namely, that Cæſar ſhould have 
of you the things that are fit for, and due to Cæſar. His wars are coſtly and 
chargeable unto him. That which you ſuffer to ruſt in corners, the affairs of the 
commonwealth do need. Tour profeſſion is not to make account of things tranſitory. 
And yet if ye can be contented but 14 5 that which ye care not for, I dare under- 
take to warrant you both ſafety of life, and freedom of uſing your conſcience, a thing 
more acceptable to you than wealth. Which fair parley rhe happy martyr quietly 
hearing, and perceiving it neceſſary to make ſome ſhift for the ſafe concealment of 
that which being now deſired, was not unlikely to be more narrowly afterwards ſought, 
he craved reſpite for three days to gather the riches of the church together, in which 
ſpace againſt the time the governor ſhould come to the doors of the temple, big with 
hope to receive his prey, a miſerable rank of poor, lame and impotent perſons was 
rovided, their names delivered him up in writing as a true inventory of the churches 
goods, and ſome few words uſed to ſignify how proud the church was of theſe trea- 
ſures. If men did not naturally abhor ſacrilege, to reſiſt or to defeat ſo impious at- 
tempts would deſerve ſmall praiſe. But ſuch is the general deteſtation of rapine in this 
kind, that whereas nothing doth either in peace or war more uphold men's reputation 
than proſperous ſucceſs, becauſe in common conſtruction, unleſs notorious impro- 
bity be joined with proſperity, it ſeemeth to argue favour with God ; they which 
once have ſtained their hands with theſe odious ſpoils, do thereby faſten unto all theit 
actions an eternal prejudice, in reſpect whereof, for that it paſſeth through the world 
as an undoubted rule and principle that ſacrilege is open defiance to God, whatſo- 
ever afterwards they undertake, if they proſper in it, men reckon it but Dionyſius 
his navigation; and if any thing befal them otherwiſe, it is not, as commonly, ſo in 
them aſcribed to the great uncertainty of caſual events, wherein the providence of 
God doth controul the purpoſcs of men oftentimes, much more for their good than 
if all things did anſwer fully their hearts deſire, but the cenſure of the world is evet 


directly againſt them both bitter and perem- 


* Novimus multa regna, & reges torum, propterea cecidiſſe 


ptory. To make ſuch actions therefore leſs 
odious, and to mitigate the envy of them, 
many coloured ſhifts and inventions have been 
uſed, as if the world did hate only wolves, 

and think the fox a goodly creature. The 
b time it may be will come, when they that 
either violently have ſpoiled, or thus ſmoothly 
defrauded God, ſhall find they did but deceive 
themſelves. In the mean while there will be 
always ſome skiltul perſons , which can teach 
a way how to grind treatably the church with 


quia Ecclefias ſpoliaverunt, reſque earum vaſtaverunt, alienaverunt 
vel diripuerunt, Epiſcopiſque & Sacerdotibus, atque, quod majus eſt 
Eccleſiis eorum abſtulerunt, & pugnantibus dederunt. Quaprop- 
ter nec fortes in bello nec in fide ſtabiles fuerunt, nec vitores extite- 
runt ; ſed terga multi vulnerati, & plures interfe#i verterunt; 
regnaque & regiones, &, quod pejus eſt, regna caleſtia perdide- 
runt, atque propriis hæreditatibus caruerunt , & hactenus cavent. 
Verba Corol. Ma. in Capitu. Carol. I. 5, cap. 104: 


b Turno tempus erit magno cum optaverit emptum Intaftirs 
Pallanta , & cum ſpolia 52 diemque Oderit. Virg. Kn. lib, 
10. l 


jaws that ſhall ſcarce move, and yet devour in the end more than they that come ra- 
vening with open mouth, as if they would worry the whole in an inſtant ; others alſo, 
who having waſtfully eaten out their own patrimony, would be glad to repair, if they 
might, .decayed eſtates with the ruin they care not of what nor of whom, ſo the ſpoil 
were theirs; whereof in ſome part if they happen to ſpeed, yet commonly they are 
men born under that conſtellation which maketh them, I know not how, as unapt to 
enrich themſelves as they are ready to impoveriſh others; it is their lot to ſuſtain during 
life, both the miſery of beggers and the infamy of robbers. But though no other 'H N cegy- 
plague and revenge ſhould follow ſacrilegious violations of holy things, the natural r 3 


ſecret diſgrace and ignominy, the very turpitude of ſuch actions in the eye of a wiſe ee 
underſtanding heart, is it ſelf a heavy puniſhment. Men of virtuous quality are by ws =is 3% 


this ſufficiently moyed to beware how they anſwer and requite the mercies of God with , 1 
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290 EceLESIASTICAL PoIlIT T. Book V. 
injuries, whether openly or indirectly offered. I will not abſolutely ay concerning 
the goods of the church, that they may in no caſe be ſeized on by men, or that no 

__ obligation, commerce and bargain made between man and man, can ever be of 
2 ſorce to alienate the property which God hath in them. Certain caſes I grant there 
4105 {cpe per- are, wherein it is not ſo dark what God himſelf doth warrant, but that we may ſafely 
burn punt, ſed preſume him as willing to forcgo for our benefit, as always to uſe and convert to our 
eg e benefit whatſocver our religion hath honoured him withal. But ſurely under the 
lima eſt non name of that which may be, many things that ſhould not be are often done. By 
now. 5 means whereof the church moſt commonly for gold hath flanel; and whereas the 

; uſual ſaw of old was Glaucus his change, the proverb is now, A Church-Bargain. 
Impunita wm And for fear leſt covetouſneſs alone ſhould linger out the time too much, and not be 
ry: r able to make havock of the houſe of God with that expedition which the mortal ene. 
aut ullum ſup- my thereof did vehemently wiſh, he hath by certain ſtrong enchantments ſo deeply 
geo bewitcht religion it ſelf, as to make it in the end an earneſt ſollicitor, and an eloquent 
julia odio? perſuader of ſacrilege, urging confidently that the very beſt ſervice which. men of 
en. de Be power can do to Chriſt, is without any more ceremony to {weep all, and to leave the 
* . 3. © church as bare as in the day it was firſt born; that fulneſs of bread having made the 
Iren. J. 4. c. 34. children of the houſhold wanton, it is without any ſcruple to be taken away from them, 
ood {Rag . and thrown to dogs; that they which laid the prices of their lands as offerings at the 
aapoſtles feet, did but ſow the ſeeds of ſuperſtition ; that they which endowed 
churches with lands, poiſoned religion ; that tithes and obligations are now in the 
tight of God as the ſacrificed blood of goats; that if we give him our hearts and affe- 
ctions, our goods are better beſtowed otherwiſe ; that Ireneus Polycarp's diſciple 
| ſhould not have ſaid, Me offer unto God our goods as tokens of thankfulneſs for that 
we receive ; neither Origen, He which worſhippeth Cod, muſt by gifts and obliga. 
tions acknowledge him the Lord of all; in a word, that to give unto God is error; 
_ reformation of error, to take from the church that which the blindneſs of former 
ages did unwiſely give. By theſe or the like ſuggeſtions, received with all joy, and 
with like ſedulity practiſed in certain parts of the chriſtian world, they have brought 
to paſs, that as David doth ſay of man, ſo it is in hazard to be verified concern- 
ing the whole religion and ſervice of God; The time thereof may peradventure fall out 
to be threeſtore and ten years, or if ſtrength do ſerve unto fourſtore, what follow- 
eth, is likely to be ſinall joy for them whatſoever. they be that behold it. Thus 
have the beſt things been overthrown, not ſo much by puiſſance and might of ad- 
verſaries, as through defect of counſel in them that ſhould have upheld and defended 

the ſame. | 


Of ordinati- go, There are in a miniſter of God theſe four things to be conſidered, his Or- 
ons lawful 

without ti- dination which giveth him power to meddle with things ſacred ; the charge or por- 

tle, and with- tion of the church allotted unto him for excrciſe of his office; the performance of 

A his duty, according to the exigence of his charge; and laſtly, the maintenance 

on prece- Which in that reſpect he receiveth. All eccleſiaſtical laws and canons which either 

2 concern the beſtowing or the uſing of the power of miniſterial order, have relation 

out regard to theſe four. Of the firſt we have ſpoken before at large. Concerning the next, 

of due infor- for more convenient diſcharge of eccleſiaſtical duties, as the body of the people 

3 muſt needs be ſevered by divers precincts, ſo the clergy likewiſe accordingly di- 

lity is, that ſtributed. Whereas therefore religion did firſt take place in cities, and in that re- 

_ es ſpect was a cauſe why the name of pagans, which properly ſignifieth a countrey 

ö people, came to be uſed in common ſpeech for the ſame that infidels and unbe- 

lievers were; it followed thereupon that all ſuch cities had their eccleſiaſtical 

colleges, conſiſting of deacons and of presbyters, whom firſt the apoſtles or their 

delegates the evangeliſts did both ordain and govern. Such were the colleges of 7e- 

ruſalem, Antioch, Epheſus, Rome, Corinth, and the reſt, where the apoſtles are known 

to have planted our faith and Religion. Now becauſe religion and the cure of ſouls 

was their general charge in common over all that were near about them, neither 

had any one presbyter his ſeycral cure apart, till Evariſtus biſhop in the ſee of 

| Rome about the year 112. began to aſſign precincts unto every church or title which 

the chriſtians held, and to appoint unto each presbyter a certain compals whereof 

himſelf ſhould take charge alone, the commodiouſneſs of this invention cauſed all 

parts of Chriſtendom to follow it, and at the length among the reſt our own 

churches about the year 636, became divided in like manner. But other diſtincti- 

on of churches there doth not appear any in the apoſtles writings, ſave only, ac- 

cording to thoſe cities wherein they planted the goſpel of Chriſt, and Se 

3 8 er E ecclc- 


Book V. EectesiagTICAL Polity, "Mo 
cecleſiaſtical colleges. Wherefore to orgain 1 bus throughout every city and Tir. 1. 
12.72 CANA nNAW throughout every church, do in them ſignify the ſame thing Churches ate is 7 | 
then neither were, nor could be in ſo convenient ſort limited as now the are ; firſt, * 
by the bounds of each ſtate, and then within each ſtate by Sort patient * 
cincts, till at the length we deſcend unto ſeveral congregations, termed Pariſhes 
with far narrower reſtraint than this name at the firſt was uſed. And from Keds 
hath grown their error, who as oft as they read of the duty which eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſons are now to perform towards the church, their manner is always to 
underſtand by that church, ſome particular congregation or pariſh church They 
ſuppoſe that there ſhould now be no man of eccleſtaſtical order which is 69-4 
tied to ſome certain pariſh. Becauſe the names of all church-officers are words 
of relation, becauſe a ſhepherd muſt have his flock, a teacher his ſcholars, a he 
niſter his company which he miniſtreth unto, therefore ir ſcemeth a thing in 
their eyes abſurd and unreaſonable, that any man ſhould be ordained a miniſt i, 
otherwiſe than only for ſome particular congregation. Perceive the not h wh 
by this means they make it unlawful for the church to employ men wage: i = 
verting nations ? For if ſo be the church may not lawfully admit to an 8 100 tical 
function, unleſs it tie the party admitted unto ſome particular pariſh, then Gi 5 
thankleſs labour it is, whereby men ſeek the converſion of infidels Which kn 5 8.45 
Chriſt, and therefore cannot be as yet divided into their ſpecial 1 5 70 + Kay 
flocks. But to the end it may appear how much this one thing Rae tn OO 
hath been miſtaken , there is firſt no precept requiring that presbyters and d 4 be 
made in ſuch ſort, and not otherwiſe. Albeit therefote the apoſtles did ae th n 
in that order, yet is not their example ſuch a law, as without all exce ti : b 21 
eth to make them in no other order but that. Again, if we will eee ws 8 
the apoſtles themſelves did, ſurely no man can juſtly ſay, that herein 7 1 : 
any thing repugnant to their example. For by them thete was ordained oh 55 4 
chriſtian city a college of presbyters and deacons to adminiſter holy things g E ar 
us did a hundred years after the birth of our Saviour Chriſt, begin he diſti bots 
CV _- PR Sn bag and deacons having been ordained e ws 
cleſiaſtical functions in the church of N 
firſt that tied them each one to his own 1 1 2 11 def 5 
ordination of presbyters and deacons doth come more near the a oſtles 2 ol ny 
the tying of them to be made only for particular congregations Au OE OM e, and 
it ſelf upon the example of Ewvariſtus, than of any apoſtle of Chriſt Ic 4s ern 
the opinion of wiſe and good men heretofore, that nothing was Sam 5 7 been 
ſingularly beneficial unto God's church, than this which our honou bl ee 
have to their endleſs praiſe found out, by the erecting of ſuch h 5 e predeceſſors 5 
thoſe two moſt famous univerſities do contain nd | rovidi 2 Re * 
after reaſonable time ſpent in contemplation, may at 5 3 pee 9500 n. 
_ holy vocation for which they have been ſo long Fae” Wa and _ 0 ＋ goin 
: 1 pace and ſuffer others to ſucceed in their rooms, that ſo the x 5 "gs © 
| was my RR with a number of men, whoſe abilities being firſt known b 
WAS + - church-labours there where men can beſt judge of them, their cling of 
Fe particular charge abroad may be accordingly. All this is f fir 
ſc worthy foundations we mult diſſolve, their whole devi 1 
which did erect them is made void, thei evice and religious purpoſe 
De Ave „their orders and ſtatutes are to be cancelled and dif: 
ere ed, in caſe the church be forbidden to grant any power of ord l rake ws 
wy F reſtraint to the party ordained unto ſome particular pariſh or LE eſs 3 be 
8 7 des rather affirm of presbyters and of deacons, that the Lea 1 
ordination is unto neceſſary local reſtraint a thin G &. VET. nates of 
Emperor Juſtinian doth ſay of tutors, Certæ rei 55 n 2 r. 
ee eee 4 vel rei, tutor datur. He that ſhould a or Tg I aa. - 
Oo. Nm | ome one certain thing : 2 Ki oY 
2 85 given for perſonal defenſe e 2 N - lely, becauſe 
2 ar things or cauſes. So he that ordaining a presbyter or a 3 g Ot a few parti- 
orm of ordination, reſtrain the one or the other t OL IE, tho 
much more reaſon be thought to uſe a vai fo a certain place, might wich 
ſonably to requi S a vain and a frivolous addition, th | 
require ſuch local reſtraint, as a thing which n 
evermore with all lawful ordination. Presbyters d 2 an concur 
_ — ranks Pac „but unto functions. th” his e 5. 1 Sn 
ſith they are by vi „ and in no other 
| 125 1 9 ao es unto God, ſevered and angii- 
| fied 


292 ECcLESHASTTCAL Polity. Book V. 
ficd to be employed in his ſervice, which is the higheſt advancement that mortal 
creatures on carth can be raiſed unto, the church of Chriſt hath not been acquainted 

in former ages with any ſuch prophane and unnatural cuſtom, as doth hallow men 
with. eccleſiaſtical functions of order only for a time, and then diſmiſs them again 
to the common affairs of the world. Whereas, contrariwiſe from the. place or 
charge where that power hath been exerciſed, we may be by ſundry good and lawful 
occaſions tranſlated, retaining nevertheleſs the ſelf.ſame power which was firſt gi- 
ven. It is ſome grief to ſpend thus much labour in refuting a thing that hath ſo 
little ground to uphold it, eſpecially ſith they themſelves that teach it, do not ſeem to 
give thereto any credit, if we may judge their minds by their actions. There are 
amongſt them that have done the work of eccleſiaſtical perſons, ſometime in the Fami- 
lies of noblemen, ſometime in much more publick and frequent congregations; there 
are that have ſucceſſively gone through perhaps ſeven or eight particular churches 
after this ſort; yea, ſome that at one and the ſame time have been, ſome which at 
this preſent hour are, in real obligation of eccleſiaſtical duty, and poſſeſſion of com- 
modity thereto belonging, even in ſundry particular churches within the land; ſome 
there are amongſt them which will not ſo much abridge their liberty, as to be faſtned 
or tied unto any place; ſome which have bound themſelves to one place, only for a 
time, and that time being once expired, have afterwards voluntarily given 
other places the like experience and trial of them. All this I preſume they would 
not do, if their perſuaſion were as ftri& as their words pretend. But for the ayoid- 
ing of theſe and ſuch other the like confuſions, as are incident unto the cauſe 
and queſtion whereof we preſently treat, there is not any thing more material, 
than firſt to ſeparate exactly the nature of the miniſtry from the uſe and ex- 
erciſe thereof: ſecondly, to know that the only true and proper act of ordina- 
tion is, to inveſt men with that power which doth make them miniſters, by con- 
ſecrating their perſons to God and his ſervice in holy things, during term of life, 
whether they exerciſe that power or no; thirdly, that to give them a title or 
charge where to uſe their miniſtry, concerneth not the making, but the placing 
of God's miniſters; and therefore the laws which concern only their election or ad- 
miſſion unto place of charge, are not appliable to enfringe any way their or- 
dination ; fourthly , that as oft as any ancient conſtitution , law, or canon is al- 
ledged concerning either ordinations or elections, we forget not to examine 
whether the preſent caſe be the ſame which the ancient was, or elſe do contain 
ſome juſt reaſon for which it cannot admit altogether the ſame rules which former 
affairs of the church, now altered, did then require. In the queſtion of making mi- 
niſters without title, which to do, they ſay is a thing unlawful, they ſhould at the 
very firſt have conſidered what the name of Titlè doth imply, and what affinity or 
coherence ordinations have with titles; which thing obſerved would plainly have 
ſhewed them their own error. They are not ignorant, that when they ſpeak of a 
title, they handle that which belongeth to the placing of a miniſter in ſome charge, 
that the place of charge wherein a miniſter doth execute his office, requireth ſome 
houſe of God for the people to reſort unto, ſome definire number of ſouls unto 
whom he there adminiſtreth holy things, and ſome certain allowance whereby to 
ſuſtain life; that the fathers at the firſt named Oratories, and houſes of prayer titles; 
thereby ſignifying how God was intereſſed in them, and held them as his own pol- 
ſeſſions. But becauſe they know that the church had miniſters before chriſtian tem- 
ples and oratories were, therefore ſome of them underſtand by a title, a definite con- 
gregation of people only, and ſo deny that any ordination is lawful, which maketh 
miniſters that have no certain flock to attend : forgetting how the ſeventy whom 
Chriſt himſelf did ordain miniſters, had their calling in that manner, whereas yet 
no certain charge could be given them. Others referring the name of a title eſpe- 
| cially to the maintenance of the miniſter, in- 


Unlawful to ordain a miniſter without a title, Abſtr. + fringe all ordination made, except they which 
243. & pag. 246. The law requireth, that every one ad- receive orders be firſt entituled to a competent 


mitted unto orders having for his preſent relief ſome eccle- 1 gr 
ſiatical benefice, ſhould alſo 1108 lone other title ume Eccleſiaſtical” benefice, and ( which is molt 'ti- 


ſome annual rent or penſion, whereby he might be relieved, diculouſly ſtrange ) except beſides their pre- 


in caſe he were not able through infirmity, ſickneſs, or other { : h benefic they have like- 
: ; | : a ent title to ſome ſuc c C, 

nt, to e te h l | | 

a Wag ane , xecute his eccleſiaſtical office and Fl; ther title c Ff annual rent or penſi- 


| on, whereby they may be relieved, in caſe 
through infirmity, ſickneſs, or other lawful impediment they grow unable to execute 
their eccleſiaſtical function. So that every man lawfully ordained muſt bring a bow 


which hath two ſtrings, a title of preſent right, and another to provide for _ 
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poſſibility or chance. Into theſe abſurdities and follies they ſlide, by miſ-conceiving 
the true purpoſe of certain canons, which indeed have forbidden to ordain a miniſter 
without a title; not that ſimply it is unlawful ſo to ordain, but becauſe it might 
grow to an inconveniency, if the church did not ſomewhat reſtrain that liberty. 
For ſeeing they which have once received ordination, cannot again return into the 


live, leſt their poverty and deſtitution ſhould redound to the diſgrace and diſcredit of 
their calling. Which evil prevented, thoſe very laws which in that reſpect forbid, 


arty ſo ordained have of his own for the ſuſtenance of this life; or if the biſhop 
which giveth him orders, will find him competent allowance, till ſome place of mi- 
niſtration, from whence his maintenance may ariſe, be provided for him'; or if any 
other fit and ſufficient means be had againſt the danger before- mentioned. Abſolute- 
ly therefore it is not true, that any ancient canon of the church, which Is, or ought 
to be with us in force, doth make ordinations at large unlawful, and as the ſtate of 
the church doth ſtand, they are moſt neceſſary. If there be any conſcience in men 
touching that which they write or ſpeak, let them conſider as well what the pre- 
ſent condition of all things doth now ſuffer, as what the ordinances of former ages 
did appoint ; as well the weight of thoſe cauſes for which our affairs have altered, as 


ſeverely keep that, which for us to obſerve now is neither meet, nor always poſli- 
ble. In this our preſent cauſe and controverſy, whether any not having title of right 
to a benefice, may be lawfully ordained a miniſter, is it not manifeſt in the eyes of 
all men, that whereas the name of a benefice doth ſignify ſome ſtanding eccleſiaſti- 
cal revenue, taken out of the treaſure of God, and allotted to a ſpiritual perſon, to 
the end he may uſe the ſame, and enjoy it as his own for term of life, unleſs his 
default cauſe deprivation : the clergy for many years after Chriſt, had no other bene- 

fices, but only their canonical portions, or monthly dividends allowed: them, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral degrees and qualities, out of the common ſtock of ſuch gifts, 
oblations and tithes, as the fervour of chriſtian piety did then yield. Vea, that even 
when miniſters had their churches and flocks aſſigned unto them in ſeveral; yet for 


ſhops, and churches cathedral being ſufficiently endowed with lands, other presbyters 
enjoyed, inſtead of their firſt benefices, the tithes and profits of their own congrega- 
tions whole to themſelyes, Is it not manifeſt, that in this realm, and ſo in other the 
like dominions, where the tenure of lands is altogether grounded on military laws, 
and held as in fee under princes which are not made heads of the people by force or 
voluntary election, but born the ſovereign Lords of thoſe whole and entire territo- 
ries, which territories their famous progenitors obtaining by way of conqueſt, re- 
tained what they would in their own hands, and divided the teſt to others with re- 
ſervation of ſoveraignty and capital intereſt; the building of churches, and conſe- 
quently the aſſigning of either patiſhes or benefices, was a thing impoſſible without 


more encouragement hereunto, they which did fo far benefit the church, had by com- 
mon conſent granted (as great equity and reaſon was) a right for them and their 
heirs till the world's end, to nominate in thoſe benefices men whoſe quality the bi- 
ſhop allowing might admit them thereunto? Is it not manifeſt, that from hence ine- 
vitably ſuch inequality of pariſhes hath grown, as cauſeth ſome, through the multi- 
tude of people which have reſort unto one church, to be more than any one man 
can wield, and ſome to be of that nature by reaſon of chapels annexed, that they 
which are incumbents ſhould wrong the church, if ſo be they had not certain ſti- 
pendiarics under them, becauſe where the corps of the profit or benefice is but one, 
the title can be bur one mans, and yet the charge may require more? Not to men- 
tion therefore any other reaſon, whereby it may clearly appear how expedient it is, 
and profitable for the church to admit ordinations without title, this little may ſuf- 

fice to declare, how impertinent their allegations againſt it are out of ancient canons ; 


lates, the cuſtom of making ſuch kind of miniſters hath prevailed in the church of 
Rome againſt their canons, and that with us it is expreſly againſt the laws of our 
own goycrnment, when a miniſter doth ſerve as a ſtipendiary curate, which kind of 
{ervice neyertheleſs the greateſt rabbins of that part do altogether follow. For how- 
ſoever they are loth peradycnture to be named curates, ſtipendiarics they are, 


| and 
/ 


world, it behoveth them which ordain to foreſce how ſuch ſhall be afterwards able to 


do cxpreſ]y admit ordinations to be made at large, and without title; namely, if the 


the reaſons in regard whereof our fathers and predeceſſors did ſometime ſtrictly and 


maintenance of life, their former kind of allowance continned, till ſuch time as bi- 


\ conſent of ſuch as were principal owners of land; in which confideration, for their 


how untrue their confident aſſeverations, that only through negligence of popiſh pre- 
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and the labour they beſtow is in other mens cures; a thing not unlawful for them 
to do, yet unſeemly for them to condemn which practiſe it. I might here diſcover 
the like over-ſight throughout all their diſcourſes, made in behalf of the peo- 
ples pretended right to elect their miniſters, before the biſhop may lawfully ordain. 
But becauſe we have otherwhere at large diſputed of popular elections, and of the 
right of patronage, wherein is drowned whatſoever the people under any pretence 
of colour may ſeem to challenge, about admiſſion and choice of the paſtors that 
ſhall feed their ſouls, I cannot ſee what one duty there is which always Ought to 
go before ordination, but only care of the parties worthineſs as well for Integrity 
and virtue, as knowledge; yea for virtue more: in as much as defect of know. 
ledge may ſundry ways be ſupplied, but the ſcandal of vicious and wicked life is a 
deadly evil. | : 
of the learn- 8 1 The truth is, that of all things hitherto mentioned, the greateſt is that three- 
5 fold blot or blemiſh of notable ignorance, unconſcionable abſence from the cures 
in mini- whereof men have taken charge, and unſatiable hunting after ſpiritual preferments 
ſters, their without either care or conſcience of the publick good. Whereof, to the end that 
reſidence, and . 7 . | . 
the number We may conſider, as in God's own ſight and preſence with all uprightneſs, ſincerity 
of their li- and truth, let us particularly weigh and examine in every of them, firſt, how far 
TOW” forth they are reproveable by reaſons and maxims of common right ; ſecondly, whe. 
ther that which our laws do permit, be repugnant to thoſe maxims, and with what 
equity we ought to judge of things practiſed in this caſe, neither on the one hand 
defending that which muſt be acknowledged out of ſquare, nor on the other ſide 
condemning raſhly whom we liſt for whatſoever we diſallow. Touching argu- 
ments therefore taken from the principles of common right, to prove that miniſters 
| ſhould * be learned, that they ought to be 
. C. I. 1. p. 70. b 66. ©6g. 1 Tim. 3. 2. Titus b reſident upon their livings, and that © more 
1.9. 2 Tim. 2. 15. Hoſea 4. 6. Matth. 15. 14. Luke 2. 8. than one only benefice or ſpiritual living may 
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2 2. 1. - | 1 * 0 2 t. | 
Adds 20. 2, 1 Sam, 1. 19, 1 Tim. 4. 12, John 10.4. 1 Pet. not be granted unto one man; the firſt, be- 


5. 2. Acts 20. 28. 1 Theſſ. 2. 17. Concil. Nic. Cap. 1 5. Matth. Leng ; LF 
| 15 cauſe St. Paul requireth in a miniſter ability to 


teach, to convince, to diſtribute the word 


rightly; becauſe alſo the Lord himſelf hath proteſted they ſhall be no prieſts to him 
which have rejected knowledge, and becauſe if the blind lead the blind, they muſt 
both needs fall into the pit; the ſecond, becauſe teachers are ſhepherds, whoſe flocks 
can be no time ſecure from danger; they are watchmen whom the enemy doth al- 
ways beſiege; their labours in the word and ſacraments admit no intermiſſion ; their 
duty requireth inſtruction and conference with men in private; they are the living 
oracles of God, to whom the people muſt reſort for counſel ; they are commanded to 
be patterns of holineſs, leaders, feeders, ſuperviſors amongſt their own; it ſhould be 
their grief, as it was the apoſtles, to be abſent, though neceſſarily, from them over 
whom they .have taken charge ; finally, the laſt, becauſe plurality and reſidence are 
Oppoſite; becauſe the placing of one clark in two churches is a point of merchandize 
and filthy gain; becauſe no man can ſerve two maſters; becauſe every one ſhould 
remain in that vocation whereunto he is called ; what conclude they of all this? 
Againſt ignorance, againſt non-reſidence, and againſt plurality of livings, is there any 
man ſo raw and dull, but that the volumes which have been written both of old 
and of late, may make him in ſo plentiful a cauſe eloquent? For if by that which is 
generally juſt and requiſite, we meaſure what knowledge there ſhould be in a mini- 
ſter of the goſpel of Chriſt; the arguments which light of nature offereth; the 
laws and ſtatutes which ſcripture hath; the canons that are taken out of ancient ſy- 
nods; the decrees and conſtitutions of ſincereſt times; the ſentences of all antiqui- 
ty; and in a word, even every man's full conſent and conſcience. is againſt igno- 
rance in them that have charge and cure of ſouls. Again, what availeth it if we be 
learned and not faithful? Or what benefit hath the church of Chriſt, if there be in us 
ſufficiency without endeavour or care to do that good which our place exaQteth ? 
Touching the pains and induſtry therefore, wherewith men are in conſcience bound 
to attend the work of their heavenly. calling, even as much as in them lyeth bending 
thereunto their whole endeavour, without either fraud, ſophiſtication, or guile; I ſec 
not what more effectual obligation or bond of duty there ſhould be urged, than their 
on only vow and promiſe made unto God himſelf at the time of their ordination. 
The work which they have undertaken requireth both care and fear. Their ſloth that 
negligently perform it, maketh them ſubje& to malediction. Beſides, we alſo know that 
the fruit of our pains in this function, is life both to our ſelves and others. And do we 
yet need ineitements to labour! Shall we ſtop our ears both againſt thoſe e 
5 od. pas e 
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exhortations which apoſtles, and againſt the fearful comminations which prophets 


have uttered out of the mouth of God, the one for prevention, the other for refor- 
mation of our ſluggiſhneſs in this behalf? St. Paul, Attend to your ſelves, and to all Ads 20. 2). 


the flock, whereof the Holy Ghojt hath made you over-ſeers, to feed the church of 


God, which he hath purchaſed with his own blood. Again, 1 charge thee before 
God, and the Lord Feſus Chrift, which ſhall judge the quick and the dead at his 


coming, preach the word ; be inſtant. Jeremiah, Mo unto the paſtors that deſtroy and Jer. 23. 2. 


ſcatter the ſheep of my paſture ; TI will viſit you for the wickedneſs of your works, 
ſaith the Lord; the remnant of my ſheep I will gather together out of all countries, 


"and will bring them again to their folds, they ſhall grow and increaſe, and I will 


ſet up ſhepherds over them, which ſhall feed them. Ezekiel, Should not the ſhep- 
herds, ſhould they not feed the flocks? Te eat the fat, and ye cloath your ſelves with 
the wwooll, but the weak ye have not ſtrengthned, the fick ye have not cured, nei- 
ther have ye bound up the broken, nor brought home again that which was driven 
away : Te have not enquired after that which was loſt, but with cruelty and rigor 
have ruled. And verſe 8. Wherefore, as I live, I will require, &c. Nor let us 


Ezek. 34. % 


think to excuſe our ſelves, if haply we labour, though it be at random, and fit not | 


altogether idle abroad. For we are bound to attend that part of the flock of Chriſt, 
whereof the Holy Ghoſt hath made us oyer-feers. The reſidence of miniſters upon 
their own peculiar charge, is by ſo much the rather neceſſary, tor that abſenting them- 
ſelves from the place where they ought to labour, they neither can do the good 
which is looked for at their hands, nor reap the comfort which ſweetneth life to 
them that ſpend it in theſe travels upon their own. For it is in this as in all things 
elſe, which are through private intereſt dearer, than what concerneth cither others 
wholly, or us but in part, and according to the rate of a general regard. As for 
plurality, it hath not only the fame inconveniencies which are obſerved to grow by 
abſence ; but over and beſides, at the leaſt in common conſtruction, a ſhew of that 
worldly humour which men do think ſhould not reign ſo high. Now from hence 
their collections are as followeth; firſt, a repugnancy or contradiction between the 
principles of common right, and that which our laws in ſpecial conſiderations have 
allowed: ſecondly, a nullity or fruition of all ſuch acts as are by them ſuppoſed op- 
poſite to thoſe principles, an invalidity in all ordinations of men unable to preach, 
and in all diſpenſations which mitigate the law of common right for the other two: 
And why ſo? Forſooth, becauſe whatever we do in theſe three caſes, and not by 
virtue of common right, we muſt yield it of neceſſity done by warrant of peculiar 
right or privilege. Now a privilege is ſaid to be that, that for favour of certain per- 
ſons cometh forth againſt common right ; things prohibited are diſpenſed with, be- 
cauſe things permitted are diſpatched by common right, but things torbidden require 
diſpenſations. By which deſcriptions of a privilege and. diſpenſation it is (they lay ) 
apparent, that a privilege muſt licenſe and authorize the ſame which the law againſt 
Ignorance, .non-reſidence, and plurality doth infringe ; and ſo be a law contrariant 
or repugnant to the law of nature and the law of God, becauſe all the reaſons where- 


Abſtract. Po 
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upon the poſitive law of man againſt theſe three was firſt eſtabliſhed, are taken and 


drawn from the law of nature, and the law of God. For anſwer whereunto, we 
will but lead them to anſwer themſelves. Firſt therefore, if they will grant (as they 


muſt ) that all direct oppoſitions of ſpeech require one and the ſelf. ſame ſubject to 


be meant on both parts, where oppoſition is pretended, it will follow that either the 
maxims of common right do inforce the very ſame things not to be good which we 
ſay are good, grounding our ſelves on the reaſons by virtue whereof our privileges 
are eſtabliſhed 3 or if the one do not reach unto that particular ſubject for which the 
other have provided, then is there no contradiction between them. In all contradi- 
ctions, if the one part be true, the other eternally muſt be falſe. And therefore if 
the principles of common right do at any time truly inforce that particular not to 
be good, which privileges make good, it argueth invincibly that ſuch privileges have 
been grounded upon ſome error. But to ſay, that every privilege is oppoſite unto the 
Principles of common right, becauſe it diſpenſeth with that which common right doth 
prohibit, hath groſs abſurdity. For the voice of equity and juſtice is, that a general 
law doth never derogate from a ſpecial privilege ; whereas if the one were contrary 
to the other, a general law being in force ſhould always diſſolve a privilege. The 
reaſon why many are deceived by imagining that ſo it ſhould do, and why men of 
better inſight conclude directly it ſhould not, doth reſt in the ſubject or matter it 
ſelf; which matter indefinitely conſidered in laws of common right, is in privileges 
Jy | | | conſi- 
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conſidered as beſet and limited with ſpecial circumſtances ; by means whereof to 
them which reſpect it but by way of generality, it ſcemeth one and the ſame in both, 
although it be not the ſame, if once we deſcend to particular conſideration thereof. 
Precepts do always propoſe perfection, not ſuch as none can attain unto, for then in 
vain ſhould we ask or require it at the hands of men, but ſuch perfection as all men 
muſt aim at; to the end that as largely as human providence and care can extend it, 
it may take place. Moral laws are the rules of politick ; thoſe politick, which are 
made to order the whole church of God, rules unto all particular churches ; and the 
laws of every particular church, rules unto every particular man within the body of 
the ſame church. Now becauſe the higher we aſcend in theſe rules, the further ſtill 
we remove from thoſe ſpecialties, which being proper to the ſubject whereupon our 
actions muſt work, are therefore chiefly conſidered by us, by them leaſt thought up. 
on, that wade altogether in the two firſt kinds of general directions, their judgment 
cannot be exact and ſound concerning either laws of churches, or actions of men in 
particular, becauſe they determine of effects by a part of the cauſes only out of 
which they grow; they judge concluſions by demi-premiſes, and half principles; 
they lay them in the balance ſtript from thoſe neceſſary material circumſtances which 
ſhould give them weight; and by ſhew of falling uneven with the ſcale of moſt uni- 
verſal and abſtracted rules, they pronounce that too light which is not, if they had 
the skill to weigh it. This is the reaſon why men altogether converſant in ſtudy, do 
know how to teach, but not how to govern ; men experienced contrariwiſe govern 
well, yet know not which way to ſet down orderly the precepts and reaſons of that 
they do. He that will therefore judge rightly of things done, muſt join with 
his forms and conceits of general ſpeculation , the matter wherein our actions 
are converſant. . For by this ſhall appear what equity there is in thoſe privileges and 
peculiar grants or fayours, which otherwiſe will ſeem repugnant to juſtice , 
and becauſe in themſelves conſidered, they have a ſhew of repugnancy, this de- 
cciveth thoſe great clerks, which hearing a privilege defined to be an eſpeci- 
Jus ſmeulare al right brought in by their power and authority , that make it for ſome publick 
eſt, quodcontra benefit, againſt the general courſe of reaſon, are not able to comprehend how the word 
” phone" againſt doth import exception without any oppoſition at all. For inaſmuch as the 
quam utilita- hand of juſtice muſt diſtribute to every particular what is due, and judge what is due 
rem aurforizate with reſpect had no leſs of particular circumſtances, than of general rules and axioms ; 
-ntrods&um it cannot fit all ſorts with one meaſure, the wills, counſels, qualities and ſtates of 
eff. Paulus men being divers. For example, the law of common right bindeth all men to keep 
it. de legib. their promiſes, perform their compacts, and anſwer the faith they have given either 
for themſelves or others. Notwithſtanding he which bargaineth with one under years, 

can have no benefit by this allegation, becauſe he bringeth it againſt a perſon which 

is exempt from the common rule. Shall we then conclude, that thus to exempt 

certain men from the law of common right is againſt God, againſt nature, againſt 
whatſoever may avail to ſtrengthen and juſtify that law before alledged ; or elle ac- 
knowledge (as the truth is) that ſpecial cauſes are to be ordered by ſpecial rules; 

that if men grown unto ripe age diſadvantage themſelves by bargaining, yet what 

they have wittingly done is ſtrong and in force againſt them, becauſe they are able 

to diſpoſe and manage their own affairs; whereas youth for lack of experience and 
judgment, being eaſily ſubje& to circumvention, is therefore juſtly exempt from the 

law of common right, whereunto the reſt are juſtly ſubject ? This plain inequality 

between men of years, and under years, is a cauſe why equity and juſtice cannot ap- 

ply equally the ſame general rule to both, but ordereth the one by common right, 

and granteth to the other a ſpecial privilege. Privileges are either tranſitory or per- 

P. iuilerium manent: Tranſitory, ſuch as ſerve only ſome one turn, or at the moſt extend no 
perſonale cum farther than to this or that man, with the end of whole natural life they expire; per- 


pn e manent, ſuch as the uſe whereof doth continue till, for that they belong unto cer- 


guitur, & pri- nne a ? 3 
vilee um da- tain kinds of men and cauſes which never dye. Of this nature are all immunities 


__m and prcheminences, which for juſt conſiderations one ſort of men enjoyeth above ano- 
a#ione. Op, ther, both in the church and commonwealth, no man ſuſpecting them of contra- 
de Regulis. rjety to any branch of thoſe laws or reaſons whereupon the general right is grounded. 
b. . 227. Now there being general laws and rules, whereby it cannot be denied but the church 
of God ſtandeth bound to provide that the miniſtry may be learned, that they which 

have charge may reſide upon it, and that it may not be free for them in ſcandalous 

manner to multiply eccleſiaſtical livings; it remaineth in the next place to be exa- 


mined, what the laws of the church of England do admit, which may be y_ 
2 repug- 
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t ant to any thing hitherto alledged, and in what ſpecial conſideration they ſeem 
0 the — A Conſidering therefore, that to furniſh all places of cure in this 
realm, it is not an army of twelye thouſand learned men that would ſuffice, nor two 
univerſities that can always furniſh as many as decay in ſo great a number, nor a 
fourth part of the living with cure, that when they fall are able to yield ſufficient 
maintenance for learned men, is it not plain that unleſs the greateſt part of the peo- 
le ſhould be left utterly without the publick uſe and exerciſe of religion, there is no 
remedy but to take into the eccleſiaſtical order a number of men meanly qualified 
in reſpe& of learning! For whatſoever we may imagine in our private cloſets, or talk 
for communication ſake at our boards, yea, or write in our books through a notio- 
nal conceit of things needful for performance of each man's duty, if once we come 
from the theory of learning, to take out ſo many learned men, let them be diligent- 
ly viewed out of whom the choice ſhall be made, and thereby an eſtimate made 


what degree of skill we muſt either admit, or elſe leave numbers utterly deſtitute of 


guides, and I doubt not but that men endued with ſenſe of common equity will ſoon 
diſcern, that, beſides eminent and competent knowledge, we are to deſcend to a 
lower ſtep, receiving knowledge in that degree which is but tolerable. When we 
commend any man for learning, our ſpeech importeth him to be more than meanly 
qualified that way; but when laws do require learning as a quality, which maketh 
capable of any function, our meaſure to judge a learned man by, muſt be ſome certain 
degree of learning, beneath which we can hold no man fo qualified. And if every 
man that liſteth may ſer that degree himſelf, how ſhall we ever know when laws are 
broken, when kept, ſeeing one man may think a lower degree ſufficient, another 
may judge them unſufficient, that are not qualified in ſome higher degree. Where- 
fore of neceſſity cither we muſt have ſome judge, in whoſe conſcience they that are 
thought and pronounced ſufficient, are to be fo accepted and taken, or elſe the law 
it ſelf is to ſet down the very loweſt degree of fitneſs that ſhall be allowable in this 
kind. So that the queſtion doth grow to this iſſue. St. Paul requireth learning in 
presbyters , yea ſuch learning as doth inable them to exhort in doctrine which is 
ſound, and to diſprove them that gain-ſay it, What meaſure of ability in ſuch 
things, ſhall ſerve to make men capable of that kind of office, he doth not himſelf 
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preciſely determine, but referreth it to the conſcience of Titus, and others which xit. 1. 9 


had to deal in ordering presbyterss We muſt therefore of neceflity make this de- 
mand, whether the church, lacking ſuch as the apoſtle would have choſen, may with 


good conſcience take out of ſuch as it hath ina meaner degree of fitneſs, them that 


may ſerve to perform the ſervice of publick prayer, to miniſter the ſacraments unto 
the people, to ſolemnize marriage, to viſit the ſick, and bury the dead, to inſtruct by 
reading, although by preaching they be not as yet ſo able to benefit and feed Chriſt's 
flock. We conſtantly hold, that in this caſe the apoſtles law is not broken. He re- 
quireth more in presbyters, than there is found in many whom the church of England 
alloweth. But no man being tied unto impoſſibilities, to do that we cannot, we are 
not bound. It is but a ſtratagem of theirs therefore, and a very indirect practice, 
When they publiſh large declamations to prove that learning is required in the mini- 
ſtry, and to make the ſilly people believe that the contrary is maintained by the bi- 
ſhops, and upheld by the laws of the land ; whereas the queſtion in truth is not, whe- 
ther learning be required, but whether a church, wherein there is not ſufficient 
ſtore of learned men to furniſh all congregations, ſhould do better to let thouſands 
of ſouls grow ſavage, to let them live without any publick ſervice of God, to let 
their children dye unbaptized, to with-hold the benefit of the other ſacrament from 
them, to let them depart this world like pagans, without any thing ſo much as read 
unto them concerning the way of life, than, as it doth in this neceſlity, to make 
ſuch presbyters as are ſo far forth ſufficient, although they want that ability of preach- 
ing which ſome others have. In this point therefore we obey neceſlity, and of two 
evils we take the leſs; in the reſt a publick utility is ſought, and in regard thereof 
ſome certain inconveniencies tolerated, becauſe they arc recompenced with greater good. 
The law giveth liberty of non- reſidence for a time to ſuch as will live in univerſities, if 
they faithfully there labour to grow in knowledge, that ſo they may afterwards the 
more edify, and the better inſtruct their congregations. The church in their abſence is 
not deſtitute, the peoples ſalvation not neglected for the preſent time, the time of their 
abſence is in the intendment of law beſtowed to rhe churches great advantage and 
benefit; thoſe neceſſary helps are procured by it, which turn by many degrees more to 
the peoples comfort in time to come, than if their paſtors had continually abidden with 
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EcecLESTIASTI CAL POLII TY. Bock V. 
them. So that the law doth hereby provide in ſome part to remedy and help that 
evil, which the former neceſſity hath impoſed upon the church. For compare two 
men of equal meanneſs, the one perpetually reſident, the other abſent for a ſpace in 
ſuch ſort as the law permitteth. Allot unto both ſome nine years continuance with 
cure of ſouls. And muſt not three years abſence, in all probability and likelihood 
make the one more profitable than the other unto God's church, by ſo much as the 
increaſe of his knowledge, gotten in thoſe three years, may add unto ſix years tra- 
vel following? For the greater ability there is added to the inſtrument, wherewith it 
pleaſeth God to ſave ſouls, the more facility and expedition it hath to work that 
which is otherwiſe hardlicr effected. As much may be ſaid touching abſence granted 
to them that attend in the families of biſhops, which ſchools of gravity, diſcretion 
and wiſdom, preparing men againſt the time that they come to reſide abroad, are, in 
my poor opinion, even the fitteſt places that any ingenious mind can wiſh to enter 
into, between departure from private ſtudy, and acceſs to a more publick charge of 
ſouls ; yea no leſs expedient, for men of the beſt ſufficiency and moſt maturity in 
knowledge, than the very univerſities themſelves are for the ripening of ſuch as be 
raw. Employment in the families of noblemen, or in princes courts, .hath another 


end for which the ſelf- ſame leave is given, not without great reſpect to the good of 


the whole church. For aſſuredly, whoſoever doth well obſerve how much all infe- 


rior things depend upon the orderly. courſes and motions of thoſe great orbs, will 
hardly judge it either meet or good, that the angels aſliſting them ſhould be driven to 


betake themſelves to other ſtations, although by nature they were not tyed where 
they now are, but had charge alſo elſewhere, as long as their abſence from beneath 
might but tolerably be ſupplied, and by deſcending their rooms above ſhould become 
vacant. For we are not to dream in this caſe of any platform which bringeth equal- 
ly high and low unto pariſh-churches, nor of any conſtraint to maintain at their 
own charge men ſufficient for that purpoſe ; the one ſo repugnant to the majeſty and 
orcatneſs of Engliſb nobility, the other ſo improbable and unlikely to take effect, 
that they which mention either of both, ſeem not indeed to have conceived what 
cither is. But the cye of the law is the eye of God, it looketh into the hearts and 


ſecret diſpoſitions of men, it beholdeth how far one ſtar differeth from another in 
glory, and as mens ſeveral degrees require, accordingly it guideth them ; granting un- 


to principal perſonages privileges correſpondent to their high eſtates, and that not 
only in civil, but eyen in ſpiritual affairs, to the end they may love that religion the 
more, which no way ſeeketh to make them vulgar, no way diminiſhes their dignity 
and greatneſs, but to do them good doth them honour alſo, and by ſuch extraordi- 
nary favours teacheth them to be in the church of God, the ſame which the church of 
God eſteemeth them, more worth than thouſands. It appeareth therefore in what 
reſpe& the laws of this realm have given liberty of non-reſidence to ſome, that their 
knowledge may be increaſed, and their labours by that means be made afterwards the 
more profitable to others, leſt the houſes of great-men ſhould want that daily exerciſe 
of religion, wherein their example availeth as much, yea many times peradventure 
more than the laws themſelves with the common ſort. A third thing reſpected both 
in permitting abſence, and alſo in granting to ſome that liberty of addition or plura- 
lity, which neceſſarily inforceth their abſence, is a mere both juſt and conſcionable 
regard, that as men are in quality, and as their ſervices are in weight for the publick 
good, ſo likewiſe their rewards and encouragements by ſpecial privilege of law, 
might ſomewhat declare how the ſtate it ſelf doth accept their pains, much abhor- 
ring from their beſtial and ſavage rudeneſs, which think that oxen ſhould only la- 


bour, and aſſes feed. Thus to readers in univerſities, whoſe very paper and book- 


expences, their ancient allowances and ſtipends at this day do either not, or hardly 
ſuſtain ; to governors of colleges, leſt the great over-plus of charges neceſlarily in- 
forced upon them, by reaſon of their place, and very flenderly ſupplied, by means 
of that charge in the preſent condition of things, which their founders could not 
foreſee; to men called away from their cures, and employed in  weighticr buſi- 
neſs, either of the church or common- wealth, becauſe to impoſe upon them a bur- 
den which requireth their abſence, and not to releaſe them from the duty of reſi- 
dence, were a kind of cruel and barbarous injuſtice ; to reſidents in cathedral 
churches, or upon dignities eccleſiaſtical, foraſmuch as theſe being rooms of 
greater hoſpitality, places of more reſpect and conſequence than the reſt, they 
are the rather to be furniſhed with men of. beſt quality, and the men for 


their qualities ſake to be fayoured above others: I ſay, unto all theſe 5 
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regard of their worth and merit, the law hath therefore given leave, while them(clves 
bear weightier burdens, to ſupply inferior by deputation, and in like conſideration 
partly, partly alſo by way of honour to learning, nobility and authority, permitteth, 
that men which have taken theological degrees in ſchools, the ſuffragans of biſhops, 
the houſhold-chaplains of men of honour, or in great offices, the brethren and ſons 

of Lords temporal, or of knights, if God ſhall move the hearts of ſuch to enter at 
any time into holy orders, may obtain to themſelves a faculty or licence to hold two 
cccleſiaſtical livings, though having cure; any ſpiritual perſon of the queen's council, 
three ſuch livings; her chaplains, what number of promotions her ſelf in her own 
princely wiſdom thinketh good to beſtow upon them. But, as it fareth in ſuch caſes, 
the gap which for juſt conſiderations we open unto ſome, letteth in others through 
corrupt practices, to whom ſuch favours were neither meant, nor ſhould be commu- 
nicated. The greatneſs of the harveſt, and the ſcarcity of able workmen hath made 
it neceſſary, that law ſhould yield to admit numbers of men but ſlenderly and meanly 

ualified. Hereupon, becauſe whom all; other worldly hopes have forſaken, they 
commonly reſerve miniſterial vocation as their laſt and ſureſt refuge, ever open to for- 

lorn men; the church that ſhould nouriſh them whoſe ſervice ſhe needeth, hath ob- 

truded upon her their ſervice that know not otherwiſe how to live and ſuſtain them- 

ſelves. Theſe finding nothing more eaſy than means to procure the writing of a few 

lines to ſome one or other which hath authority; and nothing more uſual than too 

much facility in condeſcending unto ſuch requeſts ; are often received into that voca- 

tion, whereunto their unworthineſs is no ſmall diſgrace. Did any thing more ag- 
gravarc the crime of Jeroboams prophane apoſtaſy, than that he choſe to have his 

clergy the ſcum and refuſe of his whole land? Let no man ſpare to tell it them, 

that they are not faithful towards God, that burden wilfully his church with ſuch 

ſwarms of unworthy creatures. I will not ſay of all degrees in the miniſtry, that 
which St. Chry/ſoſtom doth of the higheſt, He that will underiake ſo weighty 4 
charge, had need to be a man of great underſtanding, rarely aſſiſted with divine 
grace, for integrity of manners, purity of life, and for all other virtues, to have in 
him more than a man: But ſurely this I will ſay with Chry ſoſtom, He ned not doubt Chriſeſt. ds 
whether God be highly diſpleaſed with us, or what the cauſe of his anger is, if Sec l. 3. 
things of ſo great fear and holineſs as are the leaſt and loweſt duties of his ſervice, TW 
be thrown wilfully on them whoſe not only mean, but bad and ſcandalous quality doth 
defile whatſoever they handle. Theſe eye- ſores and blemiſhes in continual atten- 
dants about the ſervice of God's ſanctuary, do make them cvery day fewer that wil- 
lingly reſort unto it, till at length all affection and zeal towards God be extin& in 
them, through a weariſom contempt of their perſons, which for a time only live by 

religion, and are for recompence, in fine, the death of the nurſe that fecdeth them. 
It is not obſcure, how incommodious the church hath found both this abuſe of the 
liberty which law is enforced to grant; and not only this, but the like abuſe of that 
favour alſo, which law in other conſiderations already mentioned affordeth, touching 
reſidence and plurality of ſpiritual livings. Now that which is practiſed corruptly to 
the detriment and hurt of the church, againſt the purpoſe of thoſe very laws, which 
notwithſtanding are pretended in defence and juſtification thereof, we muſt needs 
acknowledge no leſs repugnant to the grounds and principles of common right, than 

the fraudulent proceedings of tyrants to the principles of juſt ſovereignty. Howbeit 
Not ſo thoſe ſpecial privileges which are but inſtruments wreſted and forced to ſerve 

malice. There is in the patriarch of heathen philoſophers this precept, Let no huſ- « tn; 1w>92y 
bandman, nor no handycraft ſman be a prieſt. The reaſon whereupon he groundeth, E b, 
is a maxim in the law of nature; it importeth greatly the good of all men that God u. $155 
be reverenced, with whoſe honour it ſtandeth not that they which are publickly em- ia, 
ployed in his ſervice, ſhould live of baſe and manuary trades. Now compare here- e nge. 
With the apoſtles words, > 7e know that theſe hands have miniſtred to my neceſſities, 8 
and them that are with me. What think we? Did the apoſtle any thing oppolite © 9: | 
herein, or repugnant to the rules and maxims of the law of nature? The ſelf.ſame 1855 at 
reaſons that accord his actions with the law of nature, ſhall declare our privileges 1 Theft a . 
and his laws no leſs conſonant. Thus therefore we ſee, that although they urge ve- * Tbeſ z. 8. 
ry colourably the apoſtles own ſentences, requiring that a miniſter ſhould be able to 

diyide rightly the word of God, that they who are placed in charge ſhould attend un- 

to it themſelves, which in abſence they cannot do, and that they which have divers 

Cures, muſt of neceſſity be abſent from ſome, whereby the law apoſtolick ſeemeth 
apparently broken, which law requiring attendance, cannot otherwiſe be underſtood 
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than ſo as to charge them with perpetual reſidence : Again, though in every of theſe 
cauſes they indefinitely heap up the ſentences of fathers, the decrees of popes, the 
ancient edits of imperial authority, our own national laws and ordinances prohibi- 
ting the ſame; and grounding evermore their prohibitions partly on the laws of God, 
and partly on reaſons drawn from the light of nature, yet hereby to gather and in- 
fer contradiction between thoſe laws which forbid indefinitely, and ours which in cer- 
tain caſes have allowed the ordaining of ſundry miniſters, whoſe ſuthciency for learn- 
ing is but mean; again, the licenſing of ſome to be abſent from their flocks, and of 


others to hold more than one only living which hath cure of ſouls; I ſay, to con- 


clude repugnancy between theſe eſpecial permiſſions, and the former general prohi- 
bitions which ſet not down their own limits, is erroneous, and the manifeſt cauſe 
thereof ignorance in differences of matter which both ſorts of law concern. If 
then the conſiderations be reaſonable, juſt and good, whereupon we ground what- 
ſocver our laws have by ſpecial right permitted, if only the effects of abuſed privi- 
leges be repugnant to the maxims of common right, this main foundation of repug- 
nancy being broken, whatſoever they have built thereupon, falleth neceſſarily to the 


ground. | Whereas therefore, upon ſurmiſe, or vain ſuppoſal of oppoſition between 


our ſpecial and the principles of common right, they gather that ſuch as are with us 
ordained miniſters, before they can preach, be neither lawful, becauſe the laws already 
mentioned forbid generally to create ſuch, neither are they indeed miniſters, although 
we commonly ſo name them, but whatſoever they execute by virtue of ſuch their 
pretended vocation is void ; that all eur grants and tolerations as well of this as the 


reſt, are fruſtrate and of no effect; the perſons that enjoy them poſſeſs them wrong- 
fully, and are deprivable at all hours ; finally, that other juſt and ſufficient remedy 


of evils there can be none, beſides the utter abrogations of theſe our mitigations, 
and the ſtrict eſtabliſhment of former ordinances to be abſolutely executed whatſoever 
follow : Albeit the anſwer already made, in diſcovery of the weak and unſcund foun- 
dation, whereupon they have built theſe erroneous collections, may be thought ſuffici- 


ent; yet becauſe our deſire is rather to ſatisfy, if it be poſſible, than to ſhake them 


off, we are with very good will contented to declare the cauſes of all particulars 
more formally and largely, than the equity of our own defence doth require. 

There is crept into the minds of men, at this day, a ſecret pernicious and peſtilent 
conceit, that the greateſt perfection of a chriſtian man doth conſiſt in diſcovery of 
other mens faults, and in wit to diſcourſe of our own profeſſion. When the world 
moſt abounded with juſt, righteous and perfect men, their chiefeſt ſtudy was the ex- 


erciſe of piety, wherein for their ſafeſt direction, they reverently hearkned to the 


readings of the law of God, they kept in mind the oracles and aphoriſms of wiſdom, 
which tended unto virtuous life; if any ſcruple of conſcience did trouble them for 
matter of actions which they took in hand, nothing was attempted before counſel and 
advice were had, for fear Jeſt raſhly they might offend. We are now more confi- 
dent, not that our knowledge and judgment is riper, but becauſe our deſires are ano- 
ther way. | | | 


Their ſcope was obedience, ours is skill; 


Ad or Me a ad d girl, S 5 mv xiv their endeavour was reformation of life, our 
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virtue nothing but to hear gladly the reproof 
of vice; they in the practiſe of their religion 
wearied chiefly their knees and hands, we eſpe- 


cially our ears and tongues. We are grown as 
in many things elſe, ſo in this, to a kind of intemperancy, which (only ſernions ex- 
cepted ) hath almoſt brought all other duties of religion out of taſte. At the leaſt 
they are not in that account and reputation which they ſhould be. Now, becauſe 
men bring all religion in a manner to the only office of hearing ſermons, if it 
chance that they who are thus conceited, do embrace any ſpecial opinion diffe- 
rent from other men, the ſermons that reliſh not that opinion, can in no wiſe 
pleaſe their appetite. Such therefore as preach unto them, but hit not the ſtring 
they look for, are reſpected as unprofitable, the reſt as unlawful ; and indeed no 
miniſters, if the faculty of ſermons want. For why? A miniſter of the word 
ſhould, they ſay, be able rightly to divide the word. Which apoſtolick canon 
many think they do well obſerve, when in opening the ſentences of holy ſcrip- 
ture, they draw all things favourably ſpoken unto one ſide; but whatſoever is 
reprehenſive, ſevere and ſharp, they have others on the contraty part, whom that 


muſt always concern; by which their over-partial and un indifferent / proceeding 
while they thus labour amongſt the people to divide the word, they make the 


word 
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word a mean to divide and diftra the people. OpSgormuar, 70 divide aright, doth 
note in the apoſtles writings ſoundneſs of doctrine only; and in meaning ſtandeth op- 
poſite to xgi979pGr, The broaching of new opinions againſt that which is received. 
For queſtionleſs the firſt things delivered to the church of Chriſt, were pure an 
fincere truth. Which whoſoever did afterwards oppugn, could not chuſe but divide 
the church into two moieties; in which diviſion, ſuch as taught what was firſt believed; 
held the truer part; the conttary fide, in that they were teachers of novelty, erred. 
For prevention of which evil there are in this church many ſingular and well deviſed re- 
medics ; as namely the uſe of ſubſcribing to the articles of religion before admiſſion 
to degrees of Jearning, or to any eccleſiaſtical living : the cuſtom of reading the ſame 
articles, and of approving them in publick aſſemblies, whereſoever men have benefices 
with cure of ſouls ; the order of teſtifying under their hands allowance of the book of 
. Common-prayer, and the book of ordaining miniſters ; finally, the diſcipline and mo- 
derate ſeverity which is uſed, either in otherwiſe correcting ot ſilencing them that trou- 
ble and diſturb the church with doctrines which tend unto innovation; it being bet- 
ter that the church ſhould want altogether the benefit of ſuch men's labours, than en- 
dure the miſchief of their inconformity to good laws; in which caſe, if any repine at 
the courſe and proceedings of juſtice, they muſt learn to content themſelves with the 
anſwer of M. Curius, which had ſometime occaſion to cut off one from the body valer. . 6. 
of the commonwealth ; in whoſe behalf becauſe it might have been pleaded, that the © 3: 
party was a man ſerviceable, he therefore began his judicial ſentence with this preamble, 
Non eſſe opus Reip. eo cive qui parere neſciret ; The commonwealth needeth men of 
quality, yet never thoſe men which have not learned how to obey. But the ways which 
the church of England hath taken to provide, that they who are teachers of others 
may do it ſoundly, that the purity and unity as well of ancient diſcipline as doctrine 
may be upheld, that avoiding ſingularities we may all glorify God with one heart and one 
tongue, they of all men do leaſt approve, that do moſt urge the apoſtles rule and canon. 
For which cauſe they alledge it not ſo much to that purpoſe, as to prove that un- 
preaching miniſters (for ſo they term them) can have no true nor lawful calling in 
the church of God. St. Auguſtin hath ſaid of the will of man} that ſinply to will 
proceedeth from nature, but our well-willing is from grace. We ſay as much of the 
miniſter of God; publickly to teach and inſtruct the church, is neceſſary in every eccle- 
ſiaſtical miniſter ; but ability to teach by ſermons, is a grace which God doth beſtow on 
them, whom he maketh ſufficient: for the commendable diſcharge of their duty. That 
therefore wherein a miniſter differeth from other chriſtian men is not, as ſome have O. man. pi 
childiſhly imagined, the ſound preaching of the word of God; but as they are lawfully ©" 
and truly governors, to whom authority of regiment is given in the commonwealth, ac- 
cording to the order which polity hath ſet, ſo canonical ordination in the church of 
Chriſt, is that which maketh a lawful miniſter, as touching the validity of any act which 
appertaineth to that vocation. The cauſe why St. Paul willed Timothy not to be 
over-haſty in ordaining miniſters, was (as we very well may conjecture) becauſe impo- 
ſition of hands doth conſecrate and make them miniſters, whether they have gifts and 
qualities fit for the laudable diſcharge of their duties or no. If want of learning and 
Skill to preach, did fruſtrate their vocation, miniſters ordained before they be grown un- 
to that maturity, ſhould receive new ordination, whenſoever it chanceth that ſtudy and 
induſtry doth make them afterwards more able to perform the office ; than which what 
conceit can be more abſurd?Was not St. Auguſtine himſelf contented to admit an aſſiſtant 
in his own church, a man of ſmall erudition, conſidering that what he wanted in know- 
ledge, was ſupplied by thoſe virtues which made his life a better orator, than more learn- 
ing could make others, whoſe converſation was leſs holy? Were the prieſts ſithence 
Moſes all able and ſufficient men, learnedly to interpret the law of God? Or was it 
ever imagined that this defect ſhould fruſtrate what they executed, and deprive them of 
right unto any thing they claimed by virtue of their prieſthood ? Surely, as in magi- 
ſtrares the want of thoſe gifts which their office needeth, is cauſe of juſt imputation of 
blame in them that wittingly chuſe unſufficient and unfit men, when they might do 
otherwiſe, and yet therefore is not their choice void, nor every action of magiſtracy 
fruſtrate in that reſpect ; ſo whether it were of neceſlity, or even of very careleſneſs, 
that men unable to preach ſhould be taken in paſtors rooms, nevertheleſs it ſeemeth to 
be an error in them which think, the lack of any ſuch perfection defeateth utterly the 
W To wiſh that all men were qualified as their places and dignities require, to hate 
al iniſter and corrupt dealings which hereunto are any let, to covet ſpeedy redreſs of 
thoſe things whatſoever, whereby the church ſuſtaineth detriment, theſe good and virtu- 
5 1 Ous 
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ous deſires cannot offend any but ungodly minds. Notwithſtanding, ſome in the true 

vehemency and others under the fair pretence of theſe deſires, have adventured that 
Which is ſtrange, that which is violent and unjuſt. There are which in confidence of. 

| N their general allegation concerning the knowledge, the reſidence and the ſingle liyj 

| | frac. of miniſters, preſume not only to annihilate the ſolemn ordinations of ſuch ag the 

| | church muſt of force admit, but alſo to urge a kind of univerſal proſcription again 

| them, to ſet down articles, to draw commiſſions, and almoſt to name themſelves of the 

uorum, for enquiry into men's eſtates and dealings, whom at their pleaſure they 

would deprive and make obnoxious to what puniſhment themſelves lift , and that not 

for any violation of laws either ſpiritual or civil, but becauſe men have truſted the 

laws too far, becauſe they have held and enjoyed the liberty which law granteth , be- 

cauſe they had not the wit to conceive as theſe men do, that laws were made to en- 

trap the ſimple, by permitting thoſe things in ſhew and appearance, which indeed ſhould 

never take effect, for as much as they were but granted with a ſecret condition to be 

put in practice, IF they ſhould be profitable and agreeable with the word of God; which 

condition failing in all miniſters that cannot preach, in all that are abſent from their li- 

vings, and in all that have divers livings (for ſo it muſt be preſumed, though never as 

yet proved) therefore as men which have broken the law of God and nature, j they 

are depriveable at all hours. Is this the juſtice of that diſcipline whereunto all 

chriſtian churches muſt ſtoop and ſubmit themſelves? Is this the equity where- 

with they labour to reform the world? I will no way diminiſh the force of thoſe argy- 

ments whereupon they ground. But if it pleaſe them to behold the viſage of theſe col- 

lections in another glaſs, there are civil as well as eccleſiaſtical unſufficiencies, non-reſi- 

dences, and pluralities; yea, the reaſons which light of nature hath miniſtred againſt 

both are of ſuch affinity, that much leſs they cannot enforce in the one than in the 

other. When they that bear great offices be perſons of mean worth, the contempt 

| whereinto their Authority groweth, à weakneth 

2 Mezzaoy xderct rg rooms dy , d wane rd. the ſinews of the whole ſtate. Notwithſtand- 

7. Ariſtot. Polit. 2. c. 11+ | ing, where many governors are needful, and 

they not many whom their quality can commend, 


d Nec ignoro maximos honores ad parum dignos penuria melio- . 
rum ſolere Heri, aac * ad julian. d the penury of worthier muſt needs make the 


© Neque enim æquum viſum f abſentem Reipub. cauſa inter res meaner ſort of men capable. Cities, in the ab- 


veſerrixdum Reipub. operatur. Ulpian. J. 15. Si marius ad legem ſcence of their governors, are as ſhips wanting 


Julian. de adulter. | l j 3 
4 Ariſt. Polit. I. 2. c. 11. See the like preamble framed pilots at ſea: But were it therefore © juſtice to 


ow eee r N « piſiopde- puniſh whom ſuperior authority pleaſeth to call 
8 1 was from home, or alloweth to be employed elſe- 
where? In committing 4 many offices to one 


man, there are apparently theſe inconveniences ; the commonwealth doth loſe the be- 
nefit of ſerviceable men, which might be trained up in thoſe rooms; it is not caſy for 
one man to diſcharge many men's duties well ; in ſervice of warfare and navigation, 
were it not the overthrow of whatſoever is undertaken, if one or two ſhould ingroſs 
ſuch offices, as being now divided into many hands, are diſcharged with admirable 
both perfection and expedition? Nevertheleſs, be it far from the mind of any reaſona- 
ble man to imagine, that in theſe conſiderations princes either ought of duty to revoke 
all ſuch kind of grants, though made with very ſpecial reſpect to the extraordinary me- 
rit of certain men, or might in honour demand of them the reſignation of their offi- 
ces with ſpeech to this or the like effect; For as much as you A B by the ſpace of ma- 
ny years 80 done us that faithful ſervice in moſt important affairs, for which we 
always judging you worthy of much honour, have therefore committed unto you from 
time to time very great and weighty offices, which hitherto you 2 enjoy : We 
are now given to underſtand, that certain grave and learned men have found in the 
books of ancient 2 e divers arguments drawn from the common light of na- 
| ture, and declaring the wonderful diſcommodities which uſe to grow by dignities thus 
heaped together in one; for which cauſe, at this preſent, moved in conſcience and ten- 

der care for the publick good, we have ſummoned you hither to diſpoſſeſs you of thoſe 

places, and to depoſe you from thoſe rooms whereaf, indeed by virtue of our gun grant, 

yet againſt reaſon, you are T Neither ought you, or any other, to think us raſh, 

light, or inconſtant, in ſo doing : For we tell you plain, that herein we will both ſay 
and do that thing which the noble and wiſe emperor ſometime hoth ſaid and did in 4 
matter of far leſs weight than this: Quod inconſulto fecimus, conſulto revoca- 
mus, That which we unadviſedly have done, we adviſedly will revoke and undb. 


Now for mine own part, the greateſt harm I would wiſh them who think that NS 
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Book V. Ercrastagricar Porirty: | 
were conſonant with equity and right, is, that they might but live where All things 
are with ſuch kind of juſtice ordered, till experience have taught them to ſee their er- 
ror. As for the laſt thing which is incident into the cauſe whereof we ſpeak, name- 
ly, what courſe were the beſt and ſafeſt, whereby to remedy ſuch evils as the church 
of God may ſuſtain, where'the preſent liberty of the law is turned to great abuſe, ſome 
light we may receive from abroad, not unprofitable for direction of God's own ſacred 
houſe and family. The Romans being a people full of generoſity, and by nature 
courteous; did no way more ſhew their gentle diſpoſition, than by eaſy condeſcending 
to ſer their bondmen at liberty, Which benefit in the happier and better times of 
the commonwealth, was beſtowed for the moſt-part as an ordinary reward of virtue, 
ſome few now and then alſo purchaſing freedom with that which their juſt labours 
could gain, and their honeſt frugality ſave. But as the empire daily grew up; ſo the 
manners and conditions of men decayed, wealth was honoured, and virtue not cared 
for; neither did any thing ſeem opprobrious, out of which there might ariſe commo- 
dity and profit, ſo that it could be no marvel in a ſtate thus far degenerated; if when 
the more ingenuous ſort were become baſe, the baſer laying aſide all ſhame and face 
of honeſty, did ſome by robberics, burglaries, 'and proſtitution of their bodics, ga- 
ther wherewith to redeem liberty; others obtain the ſame at the hands of their lords, 
by ſerving them as vile inſtruments in thoſe attempts, which had been worthy to be 
revenged with ten thouſand deaths. A learned, judicious, and polite hiſtorian, having 
mentioned ſo foul diſorders, giveth his judgment and cenſure of them in this ſort : 
Such eye-ſores in the commonwealth have occaſioned many virtuous minds to condemn 
altogether the cuflom of granting liberty to any bond ſlave, for as mnch as it ſeemed a 
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thing abſurd, that a people which commands all the world, ſhould conſiſt of ſo vile re. antiq l. a. 


uſe. But neither is this the only cuſtom wherein the profitable inventions of former 
are depraved by latter ages ; and for my ſelf I am not of their opinion, that wiſh the 
abrogation of ſo groſly uſed cuſtoms, which abrogation might perad venture be cauſe of 
greater inconveniences enſuing : but as much as may be, I would rather adviſe that 
redreſs were ſought through the careful providence of chief rulers and vuerſeers of the 
commonwealth, by whom a yearly ſurvey being made of all that are manumiſed, they 
which ſeem worthy might be taken and divided into tribes with other citizens, the v 
diſperſed into colonies abroad, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of, that the commonwealth might 

uſtain neither harm nor diſgrace by them. The ways to meet with diſorders growing by 
abuſe of laws, are not ſo intricate and ſecret, eſpecially in our caſe, that men ſhould 
need cither much advertiſement, or long time for the ſearch thereof. And if counſel 
to that purpoſe may ſeem needful, this church ( God be thanked) is not deſtitute of 
men endued with ripe judgment, whenſoever any ſuch thing ſhall be thought neceſſa- 
ry. For which end, at this preſent, to propoſe any ſpecial inventions of my own, 
might argue in a man of my place and calling more preſumption perhaps than wit. I 
will therefore leave it entire unto graver conſideration; ending now with requeſt only 


and moſt carneſt ſuit, firſt, that they which give ordination would, as they tender the 


very honour of Jeſus Chriſt, the ſafety of men, and the endleſs good of their own 
fouls, take heed leſt unneceſſarily, and through their default the church be found worſe 
or leſs furniſhed than it might be: Secondly, that they which by right of patronage 
have power to preſent unto ſpiritual livings, and may in that reſpect much damnity 
the church of God, would, for the caſe of their own account in the dreadful day; 
ſomewhat conſider what it is to betray for gain the ſouls which Chriſt hath redeemed 
with blood, what to violate the ſacred bond of fidelity and ſolemn promiſe given at 
the firſt to God and his church by them, from whoſe original intereſt, together with the 
ſelt-ſame title of right, the ſame obligation of duty likewiſe is deſcended : Thirdly, 


that they unto whom the granting of diſpenſations is committed, or which otherwiſe 


have any ſtroke in the diſpoſition of ſuch preferments as appertain unto learned men, 
would bethink themſelves what it is to reſpect any thing either above ot beſide merit; 
conſidering how hardly the world taketh it, when to men of commendable note and 
quality there is ſo little reſpect had, or ſo great unto them whole deſerts are very mean, 
that nothing doth ſeem more ſtrange than the one ſort, becauſe they are not accounted 
of, and the other becauſe they are; it being every man's hope and expectation in the 


church of God, eſpecially that the only purchaſe of greater rewards ſhould be always 


greater deſerts, and that nothing ſhould ever be able to plant a thorn where a vine ought 
to grow : Fourthly, that honourable perſonages, and they who by virtue of any prin- 
Cipal office in the commonwealth, are enabled to quality a certain number, and make 
them capable of favours or faculties above others, ſuffer not their names to be abuſed, 
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304 EccLESIASTICAL PoL ITV. Book V. 


contrary to the true intent and meaning of wholſome laws, by men in whom there is 

nothing notable beſides covetouſneſs and ambition: Fifthly, that the graver and wiſer 

fort in both univerſities, or whoſoever they be, with whoſe approbation the marks 

and recognizances of all learning are beſtowed, would think the apoſtles caution 

againſt unadviſed ordinations, not impertinent or unneceſſary to be born in mind, even 

when they grant thoſe degrees of ſchools, which degrees are not gratiæ gratis datæ, 

ki ndneſſes beſtowed by way of humanity, but they are gratiæ gratum facientes, fa- 

vours which always imply a teſtimony given to the church and commonwealth con- 

cerning men's ſufficiency for manners and knowledge: A teſtimony upon the credit 

whereof ſundry ſtatutes of the realm are built; a teſtimony ſo far available, that no- 

thing is more reſpected for the warrant of divers men's abilities to ſerve in the affairs 

of the realm; a teſtimony wherein if they violate that religion wherewith it oughtto be 

always given, and do thereby induce into error ſuch as deem it a thing uncivil to call 

the credit thereof in queſtion, let them look that God ſhall return back upon their 

heads, and cauſe them in the ſtate of their own corporations to feel, either one way or 

other, the puniſhment of thoſe harms which the church through their negligence doth 

ſuſtain in that behalf: Finally, and to conclude, that they who enjoy the benefit of 

any ſpecial indulgence or favour, which the laws permit, would as well remember 

what in duty towards the church, and in conſcience towards God they ought to do, as 

what they may do by uſing to their own advantage whatſoever they tee tolerated; no 

man being ignorant, that the cauſe why abſence in ſome caſes hath been yielded unto, 

and in equity thought ſufferable , is the hope of greater fruit through induſtry elſe- 

where; the reaſon likewiſe wherefore pluralities are allowed unto men of note, a ve- 

ry ſovereign and ſpecial care, that as fathers in the ancient world did declare the pre- 
heminence of priority in birth, by doubling the worldly portions of their firſt- born; ſo 

the church by a courſe not unlike, in aſſigning men's rewards, might teſtify an eſtima- 

tion had proportionably of their virtues, according to the ancient rule apoſtolick, 

For the main They Which excel in labour, ought to excel in honour ; and therefore unleſs they an- 
hypotheſis or Wer faithfully the expectation of the church herein, unleſs ſincerely they bend their 
1 wits day and night, both to ſow becauſe they reap, and to ſow ſo much more abun- 
clufions, let dantly as they reap more abundantly than other men, whereunto by their very ac- 
that before ceptance of ſuch benignities they formally bind themſelves, let them be well aſſured, 
_ = that the honey which they eat with fraud, ſhall turn in the end into true gall, for as 
read toge- much as laws are the ſacred image of his wiſdom, who moſt ſeverely puniſheth thoſe 
2 _ colourable and ſubtil crimes, that ſeldom are taken within the walk of human juſtice. I 
811 * © therefore conelude, that the grounds and maxims of common right, whereupon ordi- 
graph. nations of miniſters unable to preach, tolerations of abſence from their cures, and the 
| multiplications of their ſpiritual livings, are diſproved, do but indefinitely enforce them 
unlawful, not unlawful univerſally and without exception; that the laws which inde- 

finitely are againſt all theſe things, and the privileges which make for them in certain caſes, 

are not the one repugnant to the other ; that the laws of God and nature are violated 

through the effects of abuſed privileges; that neither our ordinations of men unable 

to make ſermons, nor our diſpenſations for the reſt, can be juſtly proved fruſtrate, by 

virtue of any ſuch ſurmiſed oppoſition between the ſpecial laws of this church, which 

have permitted, and thoſe general which are alledged to diſprove the ſame ; that when 

privileges by abuſe are grown incommodious, there muſt be redreſs ; that for remedy of 

ſuch evils, there is no neceſlity the church ſhould abrogate either in whole or in part 

the ſpecialities before-mentioned ; and that the moſt to be deſired, were a yoluntary rc- 

formation thereof on all hands, which may give paſlage unto any abuſe. 5 

5 | 2 | 
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BOOK VI. 

Containing their fifth Aſſertion, T hat our laws are corrupt and 
repugnant to the Iaws of God, in matter belonging to the 
power of ecrlefiaftical quriſdifion , in that we have nit 
throughout all churches certain lay-elders, eſtabliſhed for the 
exerciſe of that power. „ 


HE ſame men which in heat of contention , do hardly either ſpeak or ruhe queſtion 
give car to reaſon, being after ſharp and bitter conflicts retired to a calm GE Me 
remembrance of all their former proceedings; the cauſes that brought I; 
them into quarrel, the courſe which their ſtriving affections have follow- ons, or pa- 
ed, and the iſſue whereunto they are come, may peradventure as trou- * e 

bled waters, in ſmall time of their own accord, by certain eaſy degrees ſettle them- elders inveſt- 

ſelyes again; and ſo recover that clearneſs of well adviſed judgment, whereby they ed we _ 

ſhall ſand at the length indifferent both to yield and admit any reaſonable ſatisfaction, 5;o; I" 

where before they could not endure with patience to be gain-ſaid. Neither will I fpiritual 

deſpair of the like ſucceſs in theſe unpleaſant controverſies touching eccleſiaſtical po- cauſes. 

lity ; the time of ſilence which both parts have willingly taken to breathe, ſeeming now 

as it were a pledge of all men's quiet contentment to hear with more indifferency the 

weightieſt and laſt remains of that cauſe, juriſdiction, dignity , dominion eccleſiaſti- 

cal. For, let not any imagine that the bare and naked difference of a few ceremonies, Lib. 6. 

could either have kindled ſo much fire, or have cauſed it to flame ſo long; but that the Lib. 7. 

parties which herein laboured mightily for change, and (as they ſay) for reformation, Lib. 3: 

had ſomewhat more than this mark whereat to aim. „ 

Having therefore drawn out a compleat form, as they ſuppoſe, of publick ſervice to 

be done to God, and ſet down their plot for the office of the miniſtry in that behalf; 

they very well knew how little their labours, ſo far forth beſtowed, would avail them in 

the end, without a claim of juriſdiction to uphold the fabrick which they had erect- 

ed; and this neither likely to be obtained but by the ſtrong hand of the people, nor 

the people unlikely to favour it ; the more, if overture were made of their own in- 

tereſt, right and title thereunto. Whereupon there are many which have conjectured 

this to be the cauſe, why in all their projects of their diſcipline (it being manfeſt that 

their drift is to wreſt the key of ſpiritual authority out of the hands of former gover- 

nors, and equally to poſſeſs therewith the paſtors of all ſeveral congregations ) the peo- 

ple firſt for ſurer accompliſhment, and then for better defenſe thereof, arc pretended 

neceſſary actors in thoſe things, whercunto their ability for the moſt part is as (lender, 

as their title and challenge unjuſt, ET 
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Notwithſtanding (whether they ſaw it neceſſaty for them to perſuade the people, 


without whoſe help they could do nothing, or elſe (which I rather think) the affecti- 


Numb. 16. 


on which they bear towards this new form of government , made them to imagin it 
God's own ordinance, ) their doctrine is, that by the law of God, there muſt be for 
ever in all congregations certain lay-elders, miniſters of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, in 
as much as our Lord and Saviour by teſtament (for ſo they preſume) hath left all mi. 
niſters or paſtors in the church executors equally to the whole power of ſpiritual jy. 
riſdiction, and with them hath joined the people as colleagues. By maintenance of 
which aſſertion there is unto that part apparently gained a twofold advantage, both be- 
cauſe the people in this reſpect are much more caſily drawn to favour it, as a matter of 
their own intereſt ; and for that, if they chance to be croſſed by ſuch as oppoſe againſt 
them, the colour of divine authority, afſumed for the grace and countenance of thar 
power in the vulgar ſort, furniſheth their leaders with great abundance of matter, be. 


hoveful for their encouragement to proceed always with hope of fortunate ſucceſs in 


the end, conſidering their cauſe to be as David's was, a juſt defenſe of power given 
them from above, and conſequently their adverſaries quarrel the ſame with Saul, by 
whom the ordinance of God was withſtood. | 

Now, on the contrary fide, if their ſurmiſe prove falſe ; if ſuch, as in juſtification 
whereof no evidence ſufficient either hath been or can be alledged (as I hope it ſhall 


clearly appear after due examination and trial) let them then conſider, whether thoſe 


words of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, againſt Moſes and againſt Aaron, It is too much 
that ye take upon you, ſeeing all the congregation is holy, be not the very true abſtract 
and abridgment of all their publiſhed admonitions, demonſtrations, ſupplications, and 
treatiſes whatſoever, whereby they have laboured to avoid the rooms of their ſpiritual 
ſuperiors before authorized, and to advance the new fanſied ſcepter of lay-presbyterial 


power. 


A PI * * Dye * > 


"Io" * * . 


The nature of ſpiritual juriſdiction. 


UT before there can be any ſettled dtermination, whether truth do reſt on their 
part or on ours, touching lay-elders ; we are to prepare the way thereunto, by 
exp.ication of ſome things requiſite and very needful to be conſidered ; as firſt, how 
beſides that ſpiritual power which is of order, and was inſtituted for performance of 
thoſe duties whereof there hath been ſpeech already had, there is in the church no leſs 


neceſſary a ſecond kind, which we call the power of juriſdiction. When the apoſtle 


Acts 20. 21. 

1 Tim. 5. 19. 
Mark 6. 15. 

Mat 28. 19. 

1 Cor. 11. 24. 


doth ſpeak of ruling the church of God, and of receiving accuſations, his words have 
evident reference to the power of juriſdiction. Our Saviour's words to the power of or- 
der, when he giveth his diſciples charge, ſaying, Preach, baptize : do this in remem- 
brance of me. Tice pev T Oey we ain F OAwr, Y wet. Emongm 5 we ,, Os 
ei peeον 3 41% WV T9 pen Ots, 421%, 3 10 geren X £45 &. Epiſt. ad W312 
A biſhop (ſaith Ignatius) doth bear the image of God and of Chriſt ; of God in ruling, 
of Chriſt in adminiſtring holy things. By this therefore we ſee a manifeſt difference 
acknowledged between the power of eccleſiaſtical order, and the power of juriſdicti- 
on eccleſiaſtical. 7 | A 

The ſpiritual power of the church being ſuch as neither can be challenged by right of 
nature, nor could by human authority be inſtituted , becauſe the forces and effects 
thereof are ſupernatural and divine, we are to make no doubt or queſtion but that 
from him which is the head, it hath deſcended unto us that are the body now. inveſted 
therewith. He gave it for the benefit and good of ſouls, as a mean to keep them in 
the path which leadeth unto endleſs felicity, a bridle to hold them within their due 
and convenient bounds, and, if they do go aſtray, a forceable help to reclaim them. Now 
although there be no kind of ſpiritual power, for which our Lord Jeſus Chriſt did not 
give both commiſſion to exerciſe, and direction how to uſe the ſame, although his laws 
in that behalf, recorded by the holy evangeliſts, be the only ground and foundation, 
whereupon the practice of the church muſt ſuſtain it ſelf; yet, as all multitudes once 
grown to the form of ſocieties, are even thereby naturally warranted to enforce upon 
their own ſubjects particularly thoſe things which publick wiſdom ſhall judge expedient 
for the common good; ſo it were abſurd to imagine the church it ſelf, the moſt glori- 
ous amongſt them, abridged of this liberty, or to think that no law, conſtitution or 
canon, can be further made either for limitation or amplification in the practice of our 
Saviour's ordinances, whatſoever occaſion be offered through variety of times and things, 


during the ſtate of this inconſtant world, which bringeth forth daily ſuch new hr 
an 
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is muſt of neceſſity by new remedies be redrefs'd, did both of old enforce our venc- 
rable predeceſſors, and will always conſtrain othets, ſometime to make, ſometime to 
augment, and again to abridge ſometime; in ſum, often to vary, alter and change 
cuſtoms incident unto the manner of exerciſing that power, Which doth it (elf conti- 
nue always one and the ſame. I therefore conclude, that ſpiritual authority is a power 
which Chriſt hath given to be uſed over them which are ſubject unto it for the eternal 
good of their ſouls, according to his own moſt ſacred laws, and the wholeſome poſi- 


* 


tive conſtitutions of his church. oth . | 
In doctrine referred unto action and practice, as this is which concerns ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiction, the firſt ſound and perfect underſtanding is the knowledge of the end, be- 


cauſe thereby both uſe doth frame, and contemplation judge all things. 


- * 
A » — * 1 N F g 
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Of penitency, the chiefeſ? end propounded by ſpiritual juriſdiftion. Tuo kinds of 
penitency, the one a private duty toward God, the other a duty of external diſ- 
cipline. Of the virtue of repentance from which the former duty proceedeth : 


And of contrition, the firſl part of that duty. 


ſafety of men's ſouls, by bringing them to ſee and repent their grievous offences 
committed againſt God, as alſo to reform all injuries offercd with the breach of chri- 
ſtian love and charity toward their brethren in matters of eccleſiaſtical cognizance; 
the uſe of this power ſhall by ſo much the plainlier appear, if firſt the nature of re- 
pentance it ſelf be known. 5 
We are by repentance to appeaſe whom we offend by ſin. For which cauſe, where- 
as all ſin deprives us of the favour of Almighty God, our way of reconciliation with 
him is the inward ſecret repentance of the heart; which inward repentance alone ſuf — 
ficeth, unleſs ſome ſpecial thing, in the quality of ſin committed, or in the party that pœnitentis 
hath done amiſs, require more. For beſides our ſubmiſſion in God's fight, repentance ſecundæ, & 
muſt not only proceed to the private contentation of men, if the fin be a crime inju- r _ 
rious ; but alſo farther, where the wholſome diſcipline of God's church exacteth a more tium EE. 
exemplary and open ſatisfaction. Now the church being ſatisfied with outward re- to potior 
pentance, as God is with inward, it ſhall not be amiſs for more perſpicuity to term guns tag 
this latter always the virtue, the former the diſcipline of repentance ; which diſcipline conſcientis 
hath two ſorts of penitents to work upon, in as much as it hath been accuſtomed to lay fr 3 
the offices of repentance on ſome ſeeking, others ſhunning them; on ſome at theit ian Ag 
own voluntary requeſt, on others altogether againſt thcir wills, as ſhall hereafrer appear adminiftre- 
by ſtore of ancient examples. Repentance being therefore either in the ſight of God MM de 
alone, or elſe with the notice alſo of Men: without the one, ſometime throughly » fol- 
performed, but always practiſed more or leſs in our daily devotions and prayers, we can lowing that 
have no remedy for any fault. Whereas the other is only required in fins of a certain de- befor hi 0 
gree and quality; the one neceſſary for ever, the other ſo far forth as the laws and order ing not more 
of God's church ſhall make it requiſite. The nature, parts and effects of the one al ways 147. once. 
the ſame ; the other limited, extended and varied by infinite occaſions. 8 = 
| : : Do 5 quireth by ſo 
much the gromer labour to make it manifeſt, for that it is not a work which can come again in trial, but muſt be there- 
fore with ſome open ſolemnity executed, and not to be diſcharged with the privity of conſcience alone, Tertul. de pwn. 


O date that the chiefeſt cauſe of ſpiritual juriſdiction is, to provide for the health and 
d. 


The virtue of repentance in the heart of man is God's handy-work, a fruit or effect 
of divine grace, which grace continually offereth it ſelf even unto them that have 
forſaken it, as may appear by the words of Chriſt in St. John's revelation, 1 tand at 
the door and knock : Nor doth he only knock without, but alſo within aſſiſt to open, 
whereby acceſs and entrance is given to the heavenly preſence of that ſaving power, 
which maketh man a repaired temple for God's good ſpirit again to inhabit. And al- 
beit the whole train of vertues, which are implied in the name of grace, be infuſcd at 
one inſtant ; yet becauſe when they meet and concur unto any effect in man, they 
have their diſtinct operations riſing orderly one from another, it is no unneceſſary 
thing that we note the way or method of the Holy Ghoſt, in framing man's ſinful heart 
to repentance. A work, the firſt foundation whereof is laid by opening and illumina- 
ting the eye of faith, becauſe by faith are diſcovered the principles of this action, 
whereunto unleſs the underſtanding do firſt aſſent, there can follow in the will to- 
wards penitency no inclination at all. Contrariwiſe, the reſurrection of the dead, the 
judgment of the world to come, and the endleſs miſery of ſinners being apprehen- 

| RE | ded, 
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ed, this worketh fear; ſuch as theits was, Who feeling their own diſtreſs and per- 
plexity, in that paſſion beſought our Lord's apoſtles earneſtly to give them counſel What 


they ſhould do. For fear, impotent and unable to adviſe it ſelf, yet this good it 


hath, that men are thereby made deſirous to prevent, if poſſibly they may, whatſoe- 
ver evil they dread. The firſt thing that wrought the Niniuites repentance, was fear of 
deſtruction within forty days. Signs and miraculous works of God, being extraordinary 
repreſentations of divine power, are commonly wont to ſtir any the moſt wicked with 
terror, leſt the ſame power ſhould bend it ſelf againſt them. And becauſe tractable 
minds, though guilty of much ſin, are hereby moved to forſake thoſe evil ways which 
make his power in ſuch ſort their aſtoniſhment and fear, therefore our Saviour de- 
nounced his curſe againſt Chorazin and Bethſaida; ſay ing, That if Tyre and Sidon 
had ſeen that which they did, thoſe ſigns which prevailed little with the one, would have 


brought the others to repentance. As the like thereunto did in the men given to cy- 


rious arts, of whom the apoſtolick hiſtory faith, that fear came upon them, and many 
which had followed vain ſtiences, burnt openly the very books out of which they had 
learned the ſame. As fear of contumely and diſgrace amongſt men, together with 
other civil puniſhments, are a bridle to reſtrain from any heinous acts, whereinto men's 
outrage would otherwiſe break; fo the fear of divine revenge and puniſhment, where 
it takes place, doth make men deſirous to be rid likewiſe from that inward guiltinels of 
ſin, wherein they would elſe ſecurely continue. Howbcit, when faith hath wrought 


a fear of the event of ſin, yet repentance hereupon enſueth not, unleſs our belief con- 


ceive both the poſſibility and means to avert evil: The poſſibility, in as much as God is 
merciful, and moſt willing to have fin cured: The means, becauſe he hath plainly 
taught what is requiſite, and ſhall ſuffice unto that purpoſe. The nature of all wicked 
men is, for fear of revenge to hate hom they moſt wrong; the nature of hatred, to 
wiſh that deſtroyed which it cannot brook : and from hence ariſeth the furious cndea- 
vours of godleſs and obdurate ſinners to extinguiſh in themſelves the opinion of God, 
becauſe they would not have him to be, whom execution of cndleſs wo doth not ſuf- 
fer them to love. | 

Every ſin againſt God abateth, and continuance in ſin extinguiſheth our love towards 
him. It was once ſaid to the angel of Epheſus having ſinned, Thou art fallen 


away from thy firſt love; ſo that, as we never decay in love till we ſin, in like 


ſort neither can we poſſibly forſake ſin, unleſs we firſt begin again to love. What 
is love towards God, but a deſire of union with God? And ſhall we imagine a fin- 
ner converting himſelf to God, in whom there is no deſire of union with God 
preſuppoſed ? I therefore conclude, that fear worketh no man's inclination to repen- 
tance, till ſomewhat elſe have wrought in us love alſo ; our love and deſire of union 
with God ariſeth from the ſtrong conceit which we have of his admirable good- 
neſs : The goodneſs of God which particularly moveth unto repentance, is his mer- 
cy towards mankind, notwithſtanding {in : For, let it once ſink deeply into the mind 


of man, that howſoever we have injured God, his very nature is averſe from revenge, 


except unto ſin we add obſtinacy, otherwiſe always ready to accept our ſubmiſſion, as 
a full diſcharge or recompence for all wrongs; and can we chuſe but begin to love 
him whom we have offended, or can we but begin to grieve that we have offended 
him whom we love? Repentance conſidereth ſin as a breach of the law of God, an 
act obnoxious to that revenge, which notwithſtanding may be prevented, if we pacify 
God in time. . c 

The root and beginning of penitency therefore, is the conſideration of our own fin, 
as a Cauſe which hath procured the wrath, and a ſubje& which doth need the mercy 
of God. For unto man's underſtanding there being preſented, on the one ſide, tribu- 
lation and anguiſh upon every ſoul that doth evil; on the other, eternal life unto them 


which by continuance in well-doing ſeek glory, and honour, and immortality ; 


on the one hand a curſe to the children of diſobedience ; on the other, to lovers of righ- 
teouſneſs all grace and benediction: Vet between theſe extremes, that eternal God, from 
whoſe unſpotted juſtice and undeſerved mercy the lot of each inheritance proceedeth, 
is ſo inclinable rather to ſhew compaſſion than to take revenge, that all his ſpeeches in 
holy ſcripture are almoſt nothing elſe but intreaties of men to prevent deſtruction by 
amendment of their wicked lives; all the works of his providence little other than 
mere allurements of the juſt to continue ſtedfaſt, and of the unrighteous to change their 
courſe; all his dealings and proceedings towards true converts, as have even filled the 
grave writings of holy men with theſe and the like moſt ſweet ſentences: repentance 


(if I may ſo ſpeak) ſtoppeth God in his way, when being provoked by crimes paſt, 0 
5 | 2” comet 
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cometh to revenge them with moſt juſt puniſhments, yea, it tyeth as it were the 
hands of the avenger, and doth not ſuffer him to haye his will. Again 
The merciful eye of God towards men hath no power to withſtand penitency, at Baſil, Epiſt. 
what time ſoever it comes in preſence. And a gan, 10 nr ab 
God doth not take it ſo in evil part, though we wound that which he hath required ane pal 
us to keep whole, as that after we have taken hurt, there ſhould be in us no deſire to receive pe ald et- 
his help. Finally, leſt I be cartied too far in ſo large a ſea, there was never any man con- Ge 
demned of God but for negle&, nor juſtified, except he had care of repentance. Hom. 8. Oo 2 
From theſe conſiderations, ſetting before our eyes our inexcuſable both unthankfulneſs Te<bwa: #7 
: X p "\4: v | MDs g delt, @S Ta 
in diſobeying ſo merciful, fooliſhneſs in provoking ſo powerful a God; there ariſeth ne- robbe ju 
ceſſarily a penſive and corroſive deſire that we had done otherwiſe ; a deſire which ſuffer- Ge 
eth us to foreſlow no time, to feel no quietneſs within our ſelves, to take neither ſleep nor 2 END 
food with contentment, never to give over ſupplications, confeſſions, and other peni- '0LY#mam- 
tent duties, till the light of God's reconciled favour ſhine in our darkned ſoul. % winks 
* Fulgentius asking the queſtion why David's confeſſion ſhould be held for effectual pour hes by "8 
penitence, and not Saut's; anſwereth, that the one hated fin, the other feared only pu- 4 5 LR 
niſhment in this world; Sauls acknowledgment of Sin, was fear; David's both fear © © 2” 


Ts & 7 . 
and alſo love. 


| 7 | a Ful. de re- 
This was the fountain of Peters tears, this the life and ſpirit of Davids eloquence, 1 * 
in thoſe moſt admirable hymns intituled Penitential, where the words of ſorrow for fin * MOTH 
do melt the very bowels of God remitting it; and the comforts of grace in remitting ſin, 
carry him which ſorrowed, rapt as it were into heaven, with ecſtaſies of joy and glad- 
neſs. The firſt motive of the N;nevztes unto repentance, was their belief in a ſermon 
of fear; but the next and moſt immediate, an axiom of love; Hho can tell whether Jon. c. 3. 3. 
God will turn away his fierce wrath, that we periſh not? No concluſion ſuch as theirs © 
Let every man turn from his evil way, but one of the premiſes ſuch as theirs were, 
fear and love. Wherefore the well-ſpring of repentance is faith; firſt breeding fear, 
and then love ; which love cauſes hope, hope reſolution of attempt; {1 will go to my 
father, and ſay, I have ſinned againſt heaven, and againſt thee ; that is to ſay, I will 
do what the dutv of a convert requiteth. CE 
Now in a penitent's or convert's duty there are included, firſt the averſion of the will 
from ſin ; ſecondly, the ſubmiſſion of our ſelves to God by ſupplication and prayer ; third- 
ly, the purpoſe of a new life, teſtified with preſent works of amendment : Which three 
things do very well ſeem to be compriſed in one definition by them which handle repen- 
tance, as a virtue that hateth, bewaileth, and ſheweth a purpoſe to amend fin : we offend 
God in thought, word, and deed, to the firſt of which three they make contrition; to 
the ſecond, confeſſion; and to the laſt, our works of ſatisfaction, anſwerable. 
Contrition doth not here import thoſe ſudden pangs and convulſions of the mind, 
which cauſe ſometimes the moſt forſaken of God to retract their own doings; it is no 
natural paſſion, or anguiſh, which riſeth in us againſt our wills; but a deliberate aver- 
ſion of the will of man from ſin, which being always accompanied with grief; and 
grief oftentimes partly with tears, partly with other external ſigns; it hath been thought, 
that in theſe things contrition doth chiefly conſiſt: Whereas the chiefeſt thing in con- 
trition is that alteration whereby the will, which was before delighted with ſin, doth 
now abhor and ſhun nothing more. But foraſmuch as we cannot hate ſin in our 
ſelves without heavineſs and grief, that there ſhould be in us a thing of ſuch hateful 
quality, the will averted from ſin, muſt needs make the affection ſuitable; yea, there's 
great reaſon why it ſhould ſo do: For ſince the will by conceiving ſin hath deprived 
the ſoul of life; and of life there is no recovery without repentance, the death of 
ſin ; repentance not able to kill ſin, but by withdrawing the will from it; the will un- 
poſlible to be withdrawn, unleſs it concur with a contrary affection to that which ac- 
companied it before in evil: Is it not clear, that as an inordinate delight did firſt begin 
lin, ſo repentance muſt begin with a juſt ſorrow, a ſorrow of heart, and ſuch a ſorrow 
as renteth the heart; neither a feigned nor {light ſorrow ; not feigned, leſt it increaſe 
ſin; nor ſlight, leſt the pleaſures of ſin over-match it. 
Wherefore of grace, the higheſt cauſe from which man's penitency doth proceed; 
of faith, fear, love, hope, what force and efficacy they have in repentance; of parts 
and duties thereunto belonging, comprehended in the ſchool · mens definitions; final- 
ly, of the firſt among thoſe duties, contrition, which diſliketh and bewaileth iniquity, 
let this ſuffice. 
And becauſe God will have offences by repentance, not only abhorred within our 
_ ſelves, but alſo with humble ſupplication diſplayed before him ; and a teſtimony of a- 
mendment to be given, even by preſent works worthy repentance, in that they are con- 
trary 
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2% apoſtles regiment in general over God's church. For they that have the keys 


trary to thoſe we renounce and diſclaim; although the virtue of repentance do require 
that her other two parts, confeſſion and ſatisfattion, ſhould here follow; yet ſeeing 
they belong as well to the diſcipline, as to the virtue of repentance, and only differ, 
for that in the one they e performed tb man, in the other to God alone; I.had. ra. 
ther diſtinguiſh them in joynt-handlihg, than handle them apart, becauſe in quality and 
manner of practice they are diſtin, tr. WS 5 
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Of the diſcipline of repentance inſtituted by Chriſt, practiſed by the fathers, ronverted 
by the ſthool-men into a ſacrament ; and of confeſſion, that which belongeth to the 
virtue of repentance, that which was uſed among the Jews, that which papacy ima- 
gineth a ſacrament, and that which ancient diſcipline practi ſed. | 


Matth. 16; I. UR Lord and Saviour, in the ſixteenth of St. Matthew's Goſpel, giveth his 


of the kingdom of heaven, are thereby ſignified to be ſtewards of the houſe of God, 
under whom they guide, command, judge and correct his family. The ſouls of men 
are God's treaſure, committed to the truſt and fidelity of ſuch as muſt render a ftri& ac- 
count for the very leaſt which is under their cuſtody. God hath not inveſted them 
with power to make a revenue thereof, but to uſe it for tlie good of them whom Jeſus 
Chriſt hath moſt dearly bought. VVV | 
And becauſe their office therein conſiſteth of ſundry functions, ſome belonging to do- 
ctrine, ſome to diſcipline, all contained in the name of the keys, they have for matters 
of diſcipline, as well litigious as criminal, their courts and conſiſtories erected by the 
Matth. 18. heavenly authority of his moſt ſacred voice, who hath ſaid Dic Eccleſiæ, tell the 
17. church; againſt rebellious and contumacious perſons, which refuſe to obey their ſen- 
tence, armed they are with power to eject ſuch out of the church, to deprive them of 
the honours, rights and privileges of chriſtian men, to make them as Heathens and 
Publicans, with whom ſociety was hateful. 
Furthermore, leſt their acts ſhould be flenderly accounted of, or had in contempt ; 
Matth. 18. whether they admit to the fellowſhip of ſaints, or ſeclude from it, whether they bind 
= offenders, or ſet them again at liberty, whether they remit or retain fins, whatſoever 
cha Fg is done by way of orderly and lawful proceeding, the Lord himſelf hath promiſed to 
2 Cor. 2.6, ratify. This is that grand original warrant, by force whereof the guides and pre- 
Tim. 1. 20 lates in God's church, firſt his apoſtles, and afterwards others following them ſucceſ- 
ſively, did both uſe and uphold that diſcipline, the end whereof is to heal mens con- 
ſciences, to cure their ſins, to reclaim offenders from iniquity, and to make them by 
repentance juſt. | 
Neither hath it of ancient time, for any other reſpect, been accuſtomed to bind by 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to retain ſo bound till tokens of manifeſt repentance appeared, 
and upon apparent repentance to releaſe, ſaving only becauſe this was received as 
a moſt expedient method for the cure of ſin. 
be courſe of diſcipline in former ages reformed open tranſgreſſors, by putting 
them into offices of open penitence, eſpecially confeſſion, whereby they declared their 
own crimes in the hearing of the whole church, and were not from the time of their 
firſt convention, capable of the holy myſteries of Chriſt, till they had ſolemnly diſ- 
charged this duty. | 
Offenders in ſecret knowing themſelves altogether as unworthy to be admitted to 
the Lord's table, as the other which were with-held ; being alſo perſuaded, that if the 
church did direct them in the offices of their penitency, and aſſiſt them with publick 
prayers, they ſhould more eaſily obtain that they ſought, than by truſting wholly to 
their own endeavours ; finally, having no impediment to ſtay them from it but baſh- 
fulneſs, which countervailed not the former inducements; and beſides, was greatly 
eaſed by the good conſtruction, which the charity of thoſe times gave to ſuch actions, 
wherein mens piety and voluntary care to be reconciled to God, did purchaſe them 
much more love than their faults (the teſtimonies of common frailty ) were able ro 
procure diſgrace, they made it not nice to uſe ſome one of the miniſters of G od, 
by whom the reſt might take notice of their faults, preſcribe them convenient reme- 
dies, and in the end after publick confeſſion, all join in Prayer unto God tor them. 
The firſt beginner of this cuſtom had the more followers, by means of that ſpecial fa- 
Your N always was with good conſideration ſhewed towards voluntary penitents a- 
ove the reſt, | 5 


But 
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But as profeſſors of chtiſtian belief grew more in number, ſo they waxed worſe; when 
kings and princes had ſubmitted their dominions unto the ſcepter of Jeſus Chriſt, by 
means whercof perſecution ceaſing, the church immediately became ſubject to thoſe 
evils which peace and ſecurity bringeth forth; there was not now that love which be- 
fore kept all things in tune, but every where ſchiſms, difcords, diſſenſions amongſt 
men, conventicles of hereticks, bent more vehemently againft the ſounder and bettet 
ſort than very infidels and heathens themſelves; faults not corrected in charity, but 
noted with delight, and kept for malice to uſe when the deadlieſt opportunities ſhould 
be offered. kt . 125 r 

Whereupon, foraſmuch as publick confeſſions became dangerous and prejudicial to 
the ſafety of well-minded men, and in divers reſpects advantageous to the enemies of 
God's church; it ſeemed firſt unto ſome, and after wards generally requiſite, that vo- 
luntary penitents ſhould ſurceaſe from open confeſſion, e 

Inſtead whereof, when once private and ſecret confeſſion had taken place with the 
Latins, it continued as a profitable ordinance, till the Lateran council had decreed; 
that all men once in a year at the leaſt, ſhould confeſs themſelves to the prieſt. _ 

So that being a thing thus made both general and alſo neceſſary, the next degree of 
eſtimation whercunto it grew, was to be honoured and lifted up to the. nature of a 
ſacrament; that as Chriſt did inſtitute baptiſm to give life, and the euchariſt to nouriſh 
lite, ſo penitence might be thought a ſacrament ordained to recover life, and confeſ- 
ſion a part of the ſacrament. — | EE | 
They define therefore their private penitency to be a ſacrament of remitting fins after Soto in 4. 
baptiſm : The virtue of repentance, a deteſtation of wickedneſs, with full purpoſe to ſent. d. 14. 4; 
amend the ſame, and with hope to obtain pardon at God's hands. | A 

Whereſoever the prophets cry repent, and in the goſpel St. Peter maketh the ſame d. 2. arr, 1. 
exhortation to the Jeu as yet unbaptized, they would have the virtue of repentance 
only to be underſtood ; the ſacrament, where he adviſeth Simon Magus to tepent, be- 
cauſe the ſin of Simon Magus was after baptiſm. 3p 

Now although they have only external repentance for a ſacrament, internal for a vet- 
tue, yet make they ſacramental repentance nevertheleſs to be compoſed of three parts, 
contrition, confeſſion, and ſatisfaction. Which is abſurd ; becauſe contrition being 
an inward thing, belongeth to the virtue, and not to the ſacrament of repentance; which Set. ſent. 1. 
muſt conſiſt of external parts, if the nature thereof be external. Beſides, which is more # d 14. 9 4 
abſurd, they leave out abſolution, whereas ſome of their ſchool divines, handling pe- 
nance in the nature of a ſacrament, and being not able to eſpy the leaſt reſemblance of 
a ſacrament, ſave only in abſolution (for a ſacrament by their doarine muſt both ſignify, 
and alſo confer or beſtow ſome ſpecial divine grace) reſolved themſelves, that the duties Sect. 14. e. 3. 
of the penitent could be but meer preparations to the ſacrament, and that the ſacrament y a * 
it ſelf was wholly in abſolution. And albeit Thomas, with his followers, have thought ee + 
it ſafer to maintain, as well the ſervices of the penitent, as the words of the miniſter nitentiæ for- 
neceſſary unto the eſſence of their ſacrament ; the ſervices of the penitent, as a cauſe wet — - 
material; the words of abſolution, as a formal ; for that by them all things are per- fius vis its” 
fected to the taking away of fin ; which Opinion now reigneth in all their ſchools, ſince eſt, in illis 
the time that the council of Trent gave it ſolemn approbation, ſeeing they all make 1 
abſolution, if not the whole eſſence, yet the very form whereunto they aſcribe chiefly eſſe, ego te 
the whole force and operation of their ſacrament; ſurely to admit the matter as a part, dee _ 
and not to admit the form, hath ſmall congruity with reaſon. | materia hujus 

Again, foraſmuch as a ſacrament is compleat, having the matter and form which it facramenti, 
ought, what fhould lead them to ſet down any other parts of ſacramental repentance, « a n 
than confeſſion and abſolution, as Darandus hath done? | nempe con- 

For touching ſatisfaction, the end thereof, as they underſtand it, is a further matter which Tritio, con- 
reſteth after the ſacrament adminiſtred, and therefore can be no part of the ſacrament. dalla we 

Will they draw in contrition with ſatisfaction, which are no parts, and exclude ab- | 
ſolution (a principal part) yea, the very complement, form and perfection of the reſt, 
as themſelves account it? But for their breach of precepts in att, it skilleth nor, if their 
doctrine otherwiſe concerning penitency, and in penitency touching confeſſion, might 
be found true. | — 

We ſay, let no man look for pardon, which doth ſmother and conceal ſin, where 
in duty it ſhould be revealed. | i 

The cauſe why God tequiteth confeſſion to be made to him is, that thereby teſtifying 
a deep hatred of our own iniquity, the only cauſe of his hatred and wrath towards us, 
we might, becauſe we are humble, be ſo much the more capable of that compaſſion and 
tender mercy, which knoweth not how to condemn finners that condemn themſelves. 
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Luke z. 4 ff it be our Saviour's own principle; that the conceit we have of our debt forgiven, 

proportioneth our thankfulneſs and love to him, at whoſe hands we receive pardon; 
doth not God foreſee, that they which with il E adviſed modeſty ſeck to hide their fin like 
Adam, that they which rake it up under aſhes, and confeſs it not, are very unlikely 
to requite with offices of love afterwards, the grace which they ſhew themſelves un- 
willing to prize at the very time when they ſue for it; inaſmuch as their not confe(. 

1 1 5 ſing what crimes they have committed, is a plain ſignification how loth they are that 

Tantum 7 the benefit of God's moſt gracious pardon ſhould ſeem great? Nothing more true than 

reve lis. that of Tertullian, confeſſion doth as much abate the weight of mens offences, as ton. 

rum, quan- cealment doth make them-heavier. For he which confeſſeth, hath purpoſe to appeaſe 
we re God; he, a determination to perſiſt and continue obſtinate, which keeps them ſecret 
rat. Confef. to himſelf. St. Chryſoſtome almoſt in the ſame words, H/ickedneſs is by being achnow. 
ſio autem ſa- /edped leſſened, and doth but grow by being hid. If men, having done amiſs, let it 
risfa&1on15 (lip, as though they knew no ſuch matter, what is there to ſtay them from falling 
conſilium eſt, P- as ous 1 * 7 * a Ing into 
diſſimulatio one and the ſame evil? To call our ſelves ſinners availeth nothing, except we lay our 

e os faults in the ballance, and take the weight of them one by one. Confeſs thy crimes 

Chryſ. ham. to God, diſcloſe thy tranſgreſſions before thy judge, by way of humble ſupplication 

30. in. Epiſt. and ſuit, if not with tongue, at the leaſt with heart, and in this ſort ſeek mercy, A 

ad Hed. general pcrſuaſion that thou art a ſinner, will neither ſo humble, nor bridle thy ſoul, 

as if the catalogue of thy ſins examined ſeverally, be continually kept in mind. 
This ſhall make thee lowly in thine own eyes ; this ſhall preſerve thy fect from fal- 
ling, and ſharpen thy deſires towards all good things. The mind, I know, doth hard- 
Ip admit ſuch unpleaſant remembrances; but we muſt force it; we muſt conſtrain it 
thereunto. | 
It is fafer now to be bitten with the memory, than hercafter with the tarment of ſin. 
Levit. 16.21 The Jews, with whom no repentance for ſin is available without confeſſion, either 
conceived in mind or uttered (which latter kind they call uſually V confeſſion deli- 
vered by word of mouth) had firſt that general confeſſion which once every year was 
made, both ſeverally by each of the people for himſelf upon the day of expiation, and 

All Iſrael by the prieſt for them all. On the day of expiation, the high prieſt maketh three ex- 

3 preſs confeſſions, acknowledging unto God the manifold tranſgreſſions of the whole 
tion to re- nation, his own perſonal offences likewiſe, together with the ſins as well of his fa- 

peny and mily, as of the reſt of his rank and order. 1+ | 

R. Moſ.in They had again their voluntary confeſſions, at the times and ſeaſons when men be- 

lib. Mitſ- thinking themſelves of their wicked converſation paſt, were reſolved to change their 

wu N courſe, the beginning of which alteration was ſtill confeſſion of ſins. 

Pra. 16. Thirdly, over and beſides theſe, the law impoſed upon them alſo that ſpecial con- 

| feſſion, which they in their book called py yy »117 M confeſſion of that particular 
tault for which we namely ſeek pardon at God's hands. 

Num. 5. 6. The words of the law concerning confeſſion in this kind, are as followeth: When 
| a man or woman ſhall commit any ſin that men commit, and tranſgreſs againſt the 
8 Lord, their fin which they have done (that is to ſay, the very deed it (elf in particular) 
they ſhall acknowledge. | rs 
Lev. 5. . In Leviticus, after certain tranſgreſſions there mentioned, we read the like: When 

a man hath ſinned in any one of theſe things, he ſhall then confeſs, how in that thing 

he hath offended. For ſuch kind of ſpecial ſins, they had alſo ſpecial ſacrifices ; wherc- 

in the manner was, that the offender ſhould lay his hands on the head of the ſacrifice 
Maine rere which he brought, and ſhould there make confeſſion to God, faying, Now, O Lord, 
ſhuba cap. 1. That ] have offended, committed ſm, and done wickedly in thy fight, this or this being 
& R. M. in y fault; behold J repent me, and am utterly aſhamed of my doings ; my purpoſe is, 

iy, Peter never to return more to the ſame crime. | 

5. DTDoone of them, whom either the houſe of judgment had condemned to die, or of 
Mol. in Mif- them which are to be puniſhed with ſtripes, can be clear by being executed or ſcourged, 


h, 2. : 
ore. 16. till they repent and confeſs their faults, 


To him Finally, there was no man amongſt them at any time, either condemned to ſuffer 
which 0 pols death, or corrected, or chaſtized with ſtripes, none ever ſick and near his end, but 


towards they called upon him to repent and confeſs his ſins. 


2 3 Of malefactors convict by witneſſes, and thereupon either adjudged to die, Or other- 
ay, ONIE16. 


ldem. 


wiſe chaſtiſed, their cuſtom was to exact, as Foſhua did of Achan, open confeſſion ; 
My ſon, now give glory to the Lord God of Iſtael, confeſs unto him, and declare unto 
me what thou haſt committed, conceal it not from me. Joſ. 7. 19. 3 
Concerning injuries and treſpaſſes which happen between men, they highly com- 
mend ſuch as will acknowledge before many. It 


4 
< 
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hich repenteth accepted as an high ſacrifice, if he will confeſs before many, 
over-ſights, and reveal the tranſgreſſions which have paſ- 
ed between him and any of his brethren ; ſaying, I have verily offended this man, | thus 
and thus I have done unto him, but behold I do now repent and am ſorry. Contratiwiſe, 
whoſoever is proud, and will not be known of his faults, but cloaketh them, is not yet 
come to perfect repentance; for ſo it is written, He that hides his ſms ſhall not proſper : 
Which words of Solomon they do not farther extend, than only to fins committed ainſt 
men, which are in that reſpe& meet before men to be acknowledged particularly. But in 
ſins between man and God, there is no neceſſity that man ſhould himſelf make any ſuch. 
open and particular recital of them; to God they are known, and of us it is required that 
we caſt not the memory of them careleſly and looſly behind our backs, but keep in mind, 
as near as we can, both our own debt, and his grace which remitteth the ſame. 
Wherefore to let paſs Fewiſh confeſſion, and to come unto them which hold confeſſion 
in the ear of the prieſt commanded ; yea, commanded in the nature of a ſacrament, and 
thereby ſo neceſſary that ſin without it cannot be pardoned ; let them find ſuch a com- 


mandment in holy ſcripture, and we ask no more. 3 5 

John the Baptiſt was an extraordinary perſon, his birth, his actions of life, his office 
extraordinary. | | | 

It is therefore recorded for the ſtrangeneſs of the act, but not to ſet down as an everlaſt- 
ing law for the world, That to him Jeruſalem and all Fudea made confeſſion of their ſms; Mat.3.6. 
Beſides, at the time of this confeſſion, their pretended ſacrament of repentance as they 
grant, was not yet inſtituted ; neither was it ſin after baptiſm which penitents did there 
confeſs; when that which befel the ſeven ſons of Sceva for uſing the name of our Lord 
eſus Chriſt in their conjurations, was notified to Fews and Grecians in Epheſus, it brought aa 19.18. 
an uniyerſal fear upon them, inſomuch that divers of them which had believed before, but 
not obeyed the laws of Chriſt as they ſhould have done, being terrified by this example, 
came to the apoſtle, and confeſſed their wicked deeds. | 

Which good and virtuous act, no wiſe man, as I ſuppoſe, will diſallow, but commend 
highly in them, whom God's good ſpirit ſhall move to do the like when need requireth. 

Yet neither hath this example the force of any general commandment, or law to make 
it neceſſary for every man to pour into the ears of the prieſt whatſoever hath been done 
amiſs, or elſe to remain everlaſtingly culpable and guilty of ſin; in a word, it proveth 
confeſſion practiſed as a vertuous act but not commanded as a ſacrament. 

Now concerning St. James his exhortation, whether the former branch be conſidered, james 5. 16. 
which ſaith, Jg any /ick among you; let him call for the antients of the church, and let | 
them make their prayers for him; or the latter, which ſtirreth up all chriſtian men unto 
mutual acknowledgment of faults amongſt themſelves ; Lay open your minds, make your 
confeſſions one to another ; is it not plain, that the one hath relation to that gift of heal- 
ing, which our Saviour promiſed his church, ſaying, They ſhall lay their hands on the Mar. 16. 18. 
ſick, and the ſitk ſhall recover health? Relation to that gift of healing, whereby the Apo- 
ſtle impoſed his hands on the father of Publius, and made him miraculouſly a ſound man; 
relation finally to that gift of healing, which ſo long continued in practice after the Apo- aas8.8. 
ſtles times, that whereas the Novatianiſts denyed the power of the church of God in 
curing ſin after baptiſm, St. Ambroſe asked them again, Y/hy it might not as well prevail amb. depen, 
with God for ſpiritual, as for corporal and bodily health ; yea rye e (firh he) do ye! + =7- 
your ſelues lay hands on the e, and believe it to be a work of benedittion or prayer, — 
if haply the ſick perſon be reſtored to his former ſafety ? And of the other member which 
toucheth mutual confeſſion, do not ſome of themſelves, as namely Cajetan, deny, that 
any other confeſſion is meant, than only that which ſeeketh either aſſociation of prayers, Anot. Rbem. 
or reconciliation ; or pardon of rake © ? Is it not confeſſed by the greateſt part of their own in Jae. g. 
retinue, that we cannot certainly affirm ſacramental confeſſion to have been meant or 
ſpoken of in this place? Howbeit, Bellarmine, delighted to run a courſe by himſelf where 
colourable ſhifts of wit will but make the way paſſable, ſtandeth as formally fot this place, 
and not leſs for that in St. Jahn, than for this: St. Johm faith, I we confeſs our ſis, Cod, 7 N 
is faithful aud juſt to forgive us our ſins, and to cleanſe us from all unrighteouſneſs ; doth a 
St. John (ay, if we confeſs to the prieſt, God is righteous to forgive; and if not, that out 
ſins are unpardonable? No, but the titles of God juſt and righteous do import that he 
pardoneth fin only for his promiſe ſake 3 And there is not (they ſay) any promiſe of for-. 
grveneſs upon confeſſion made to God without the prieſt; not any promiſe, but with this 
condition, and yet this condition no where expreft. oa 

Is it not ſtrange, that the ſcripture ſpeaking ſo much of repentance and of the ſeveral 
dutics which appertain thereunto, fhquld ever mean, 'and no Ubere we that one con- 
arion, without which all the reft is utterly of none effect; or will they ſay, becauſe our 
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Saviour hath ſaid to his miniſters, JYhoſe ins ye retain, &c. and becauſe they can temit 
no more than what the offenders have confeſt, that therefore by the vertue of his promiſe 
Fin with the rightcouſneſs of God to take away no man's fins until by auticular con. 
feſſion they be opened unto the prieſt? ee ee e | 8 
They are men that would ſeem to honour antiquity, and none more to depend upon the 
reverend judgment thereof. I dare boldly affirm, that for many hundred years after Chriſt 
the fathers held no ſuch opinion : they did not gather by our Saviour's words any ſuch ne. 
ceſſity of ſeeking the prieſts abſolution from ſin, by ſecret and (as they now term it) fa. 
cramental confeſſion, Publick confeſſion they thought neceſſary by way of diſcipline, not 
private confeſſion, as in the nature of a ſacrament, neceſſary. „ 

For to begin with the pureſt times, it is unto them which read and judge without parti. 
ality a thing moſt clear, that the antient #oyonoyfoy or confeſſion, deſigned by Tertullian 
to be a diſcipline of humiliation and ſubmiſſion, framing men's behaviour in ſuch ſort az 
may be fitteſt to move pity ; the confeſſion which they uſe to ſpeak of in the exerciſe of te. 
pentance was made openly in the hearing of the whole, both eccleſiaſtical, conſiſtory, and 

This is thi reaſon wherefore he perceiving that divers were better content their ſores 

. — ſhould ſecretly feſter and cat inward, than be laid ſo open to the eyes of many, blameth great. 

cationem ſui ly their unwiſe baſhfulneſs; and to reform the ſame, perſuadeth with them, ſaying, Amongſt 

2 _ © th brethren and fellow ſervants which are partakers with thee, of one and the ſame nature, 

diem differre, fear, oy, grief, ſuffermgs ( for of one common Lord and Father we have all received one 

prelumo pu. ſpirit) why ſhouldeſt thou not think with thy ſelf, that they are but thine own ſelf ? where. 
memore fore doft thou avoid them, as likely to inſult over thee, whom thou knoweſt ſubject to the 

quam Lalutis, ſume haps * At that which grieveth any one part, the whole body cannot rejoyce, it muſt 
5 needs be that the whole will lahour and ſtrive to help that wherewith a part of it ſelf is 
verecundiori- moleſt ed. | PN : 1 3 | | 

bus corporis St. Cyprian being grieved with the dealings of them, who in time of perſecution had 
proponents thro' fear betrayed their faith, and notwithſtanding thought by ſhift to avoid in that caſethe 


* 


atione conſci- LI 2 LL er 18 0 . Fo per 
entiam meden-neceſlary diſcipline of the church, wrote for their better inſtruction the book intituled De 


* 


& it um e. Iapſis; a treatiſe concerning ſuch as had openly forſaken their religion and yet were loth o- 
rubeſcentia penly to confeſs their fault in ſuch manner as they ſhould have done: in which book he 


ſua pereunt. compareth with this ſort of men, certain others which had but a purpoſe only to have de- 


Joy deckel. parted from the faith; and yet could not quiet their minds, till this very ſecret and hidden 


tem facrifi- fault was confeſt, How much both greater in faith (ſaith St. Cyprian) and alſo as touching 
— Magi- Their fear, better are thoſe men who alths neither ſacrifice, nor lilel could be objetted 
ſtratum redi- 7 them, yet 1946 they thought to have done that which they ſhould not, even this 
—_ anita. H Heir intent they dolefully open unto God's prieſts They confeſs that whereof their conſct- 
tis Syngrapbha ençe accuſerh them, the burthen that preſſeth their minds they diſcover ; they forſlow not 
libelatici dice- of  (gyglſer and: ſlighter evils, to ſeek remedy. He faith they declared their fault, not to 
1 8 one only man in private, but revealed it to God's prieſts; they confeſt it before the whole 
conſiſtory of God's miniſters. 1 = ; 3 f 

 Satvianus (for I willingly embrace their conjecture, who aſcribe thoſe homilies to him 
which have hitherto by common error paſt under the counterfeit name of Euſebius Emeſe- 
Hom- 1. de yes). I ſay, Saluianus tio coming long after Cyprian in time, giveth nevettheleſs the ſame 


delt Mara evidence for this truth, in a caſe very little different from that before alledged; his words 


155% Whereas (mf dearly beloved) we ſee penance oftentimes is ſought and ſued 
for by. even from their youth haue equeathed themPelves a precious trea- 


boly ſouls, which even from their youth have þ | 
ſure unto God, let us know that the inſpiration of Gods good Spirit moveth them ſo to do 
for the henefit of bis church, 557 det ſuch as arg wounded learn to enquire for that remedy 
whereunto the very ſoundeſt do thus offer, and obirude as it were themſelves, that if the vir. 
Tupus, do, (email {mall offences, the other ceaſe not ta lament great. And ſurely, when a 
man that hath leſs need, performeth /iþ oculis Eccleſiæ, in the view, fight and beholding 

of they & church, an office worthy of his faith, and compunction for lin, the, goo 

which others thereby reap is his own harveſt, the heap of his rewards groweth by that w hic. 

another gaineth, and thro a kind of ſpiritual uſury from that amendment of life which 0 

thers learn by him, there returneth lucre into his coffertr s. 

Hom. 10. ad. The ſame Saluianus in another of his homilics, IF. faults, haply be not 2 and grie- 
Monachos- - ons (For example, if a man have offended in word, or in defire, worthy of rep 7 
the wantonneſs of his eye, or the vanity of his heart) the ſtains of words * thoughts 6; 

by daily prayer to be cleanſed, and by private compunt#ion tobe ſcoured out : E 10 am n 5 
examining inwardly his own conſcience, haue committed ſome high and. capital of e, 

if by bearing falſe witneſs he have quelled and betrayed his fail % 52 ene , 


dy have violated the ſacred name of truth ; if with the mire of Iuſtful uncleanneſs lied 
2 


+ 4 
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fſullied the veil of baptiſm and the gorgeous robe of wirginity ; if by being the cauſe of any i 


man's death, he hath been the death of the new man within himſelf ; if by conference with Cra mn” 
Goth-ſayers, wizards and charmers, ht hath enthralled himſelf to Satan; theſe and ſuch publica cum 
like committed crimes, cannot thoroughly be taken away with ordinary, moderate, and ſe-requirunt, 
cret ſatisfaction; but greater cauſes do require greater and ſharper remedies, they need _ 4 ag 
ſuch remedies as are not only ſharp, but ſolemn, open, and publick. Again, Let that ſoul (faith 
he) anſwer me, which thro pernicious ſhamefacedneſs is now ſo abaſht to acknowleage his 
ſin in con ſpectu fratrum, before his brethren, as he ſhould have been abaſht to commit the 
ſame, what will he do in the preſence of that divine tribunal where he is to ſtand arraign'd 
in the aſſembly of a glorious and celeſtial hoſt ? I will hereunto add but St. Ambroſe's telti- 
' mony : For the places which I might alledge are more than the cauſe it ſelf needeth : There 
are many (ſaith he) who, fearing the judgment that is to come, and feeling inward remorſe 
of conſcience, when they have offered themſelves unto penitency, and are enfoyned what 
they ſhall do; give back for the only bar which they think that publick ſupplication will 
ut them unto. . : 
He ſpeaketh of them which ſought voluntarily to be penanced, and yet withdrew them-Lib. z. de 
ſelves from open confeſſion, which they that are penitents for publick crimes could not poſ- Pœn. cap. 9: 
ſibly have done, and therefore it cannot be ſaid he meaneth any other than ſecret ſinners in 
that place. Gennadius, a presbyter of Marſeilles, in his book touching eccleſiaſtical aſſertions, 
maketh but two kinds of confeſſion neceſſary, the one in private to God alone for ſmaller 
offences; the other open, when crimes committed are heinous and great: Alti (faith he) 
a man be bitten with conſtience of ſin, let his. will be from thenceforward to ſin no more; 
tet him before he communicate, ſatisfy with tears and prayers, and then putting his truſt in 
the mercy of almighty God (whoſe wont is to yield godly confeſſion) let him boldly receive the 
facrament. But I ſpeak this of ſuch as have not burthe ned themſelves with capital ſins. 
Them T exhort to ſatisfy, firſt by publick penance, that ſo being reconciled by the ſentence 
of the prieſt, they may communicate ſafely with others. Thus ſtill we hear of publick con- 
feſſions, altho the crimes themſelves diſcover'd: were not publick ; we hear that the cauſe of 
ſuch confeſſions was not the openneſs, but the greatneſs of mens offences; finally, we hear 
that the ſame being now held by the church of Rome to be ſacramental, were the only pe- 
nitential confeſſions uſed in the church for a long time, and eſteemed as neceſſary reme- 


\ 


dies againſt ſin. 5 |; | 

They which will find auricular confeſſions in Cyprian, therefore, muſt ſeck out ſome cypr. Epiſl. 
other paſſage, than that which Bellarmine alledgeth, Whereas in ſmaller faults which arenot 2 
committed againſt the Lord himſelf, there is a competent time aſſianed unto penitency; and 
that confoſon is made, after that obſervation and tryal had been had of the penitents beha- 
viour, neither may any communicate till the biſhop and clergy have laid their handsupon him; Inpeda vita 
how much more ought all things to be warily and ſtayedly obſerved, according to the diſcipline ejus qui agit 
of the Lord, in theſe moſt grievous and extream crimes ? St. Cyprian's ſpeech is againſt raſh- Pænitentiam. 
neſs in admitting idolaters to the holy communion, before they had ſhew'd ſufficient repen- | 
tance, conſidering that other offenders were forced to ſtay aut their time, and that they made | 
not their publick confeſſion, which was the laſt act of penitency, till their life and converſa- con. Nic. par. 
tion had been ſeen into, not with the eye of auricular ſcrutiny, but of paſtoral obſervation, 2. c. 12. 
according to that in the council of Nice, where thirteen years being ſet for the penitency of ed." 80 T 
certain offenders, the ſeverity of this degree is mitigated with ſpecial caution : That in all Pœnitentium. i 
ſuch caſes, the mind of the penitent and the manner of his repentance is to be noted, that as © 
many as with fear, and tears, and meekneſs, and the exerciſe of good works, declared them. 
ſelves to be converts indeed, and nat in outward appearance only, towards them the biſhop 
at his diſcretion mig ht uſe more lenity. If the council of Nice ſuffice not, let Gracian the 
founder of the canon law expound Cyprian, who ſheweth that the ſtint of time in penitency 
is either to be abridged, or enlarged, as the penitent's faith and behaviour ſhall give occa- 
lion: I have eaſilier found out men (ſaith St. Ambroſe) able to keep themſelves free from. 
crimes than conformable to the rules which in penit*ncy they ſhould obſerve. St. Gregory 2 i = 
biſhop of Niſſe complaineth and inveigheth bitterly againſt them, who in the time of their furam Amr. 
penitency lived even as they had done always before; Their countenance as chearful, their ec Perce. 5 
attire as neat, their diet as coſtly, and their ſleep as ſecure as ever, their worldly buſineſs Nil. Orat. 
Purpoſely followed, to exile penſive thoughts for their minds repentance pretended, but in. In eos quialios 


acerbe judi- 


deed nothing leſs expreſt : Theſe were the inſpections of life, whereunto St. Cyprian allud- ant. 
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eth; as for auricular examinations he knew them not. a 

Were the Fathers then without uſe of private confeſſion as long as publick was in uſe ? I 
affirm no ſuch thing, The firſt and ancienteſt that mentioneth this confeſſion is Origen, by 
whom it may ſeem that men being loth to preſent raſhly themſelves and their faults unto the 
view of the whole church, thought it beſt N unfold firſt their minds to ſome one ſpecial 
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man of the clergy, which might either help them himſelf, or refer them to an b igher 
Orig, in Pfl. court if need were. Be therefore circummpet? (ſaith Origen) in making choice df the party, 
"= to whom thou mieaneſt to confeſs 77 ſm ; know thy Paſtas before thou uſe him; Fg Z 
Find mh malady ſuch as needeth to be made publick, that others may be the better by it an, 
thy ſelf ſooner help, his counſel muſt be obeyed. That which moved finnicrs thus yolunta. 
rily to detect themſelves both in private and in publick, was fear to receive with other chti. 
ſtian men the myſteries of heavenly gtace, till God's appointed ſtewards and miniſters did 


Anmbr. l a. de judge them worthy. It is in this reſpe& that St. Ambroſe findeth fault with certain men 


Pen. c. which ſought impoſition of penance, and were not willing to wait their time, but would be 
Sinontam ſe preſently admitted communicants. Such people (faith he) do ſeek by ſo raſh and fropefietivs 
unt quam f. Aeſires, rather to bring the prieſt into bonds than to looſe themſelves. In this reſpect it is 
cerdotem li- that St. . hath likewiſe ſaid, Men the wound of ſin is ſo wide, and the diſeaſs 
= y e pern - ſo fur gone that the meditinable body and blood of our Lord =" not be touched, men are by 
the biſhop's authority to ſequeſter themſelves from the altar, fill ſuch time as they have re. 

pented, and be after reconciled by the ſame authority. | LS 

Furthermore, becauſe. the knowledge how to handle our own ſores is no vulgar and 
common art, but we cither carry towards our ſelves for the moſt part an over ſoft and gen- 
tle hand, fearful of touching too near the quick; or elſe, endeavouring not to be partial, 
we fall into timorous ſcrupuloſities, and ſometime into thoſe extream diſcomforts of mind, 
from which we hardly do ever lift up our heads again, men thought it the ſafeſt way to dil- 
cloſe their ſecret faults, and to crave impoſition of penance from them whom our Lord ſe. 
ſus Chriſt hath left in his church to be ſpiritual and ghoſtly phyſicians, the guides and pa- 
ſtors of redeemed ſouls, whole office doth not only conſiſt in general perſuaſions unto 
amendment of life, but alſo in private particular cure of diſeaſed minds. 

Howlocver the Novatianiſts preſume to plead againſt the church (ſaith Salvianus) that 

Hom. de every man ought to be his ownpenitentiary, and that it is a part of our duty to exerciſe, but 
porn. Nini. mor of the church's authority to impoſe or preſcribe repentance ; the truth is otherwife, the 
” beſt and ſtrongeſt of us may need, in ſuch caſes, direction: Mat doth the church in giving 
penance, but ſhew theremedies which ſin requireth ? or what do we in recerving the ſame 
but fulfil her precept ? what elſe but ſue unto God with tears, and faſts, that his merciful 
Aug. hom. de ears may be opened? St. Auguſtine's exhortation is directly to the ſame purpoſe; Let every 
rat dit. man whilſt hehath time judge himſelf, and change his life of his own accord, and when this 
1. e. judices. ig reſofued, ler him fem the diſpoſers of the holy ſacraments, learn in what manner he is to 
A prepolitis 6 27zfy Gods diſpleaſure, But the greateſt thing which made men forward and willing upon 
rum accipiat their knees to confeſs whatſoever they had committed againſt God, andin no wiſe to be with · 
Etisfationis held from the ſame with any fear of diſgrace, contempt, or obloquy, which might enſue, was 
"= m0 their fervent deſire to be helped and aſſiſted with the prayers of God's ſaints. Whicrein 
Jam. 5. 16. as St. James doth exhort unto mutual confeſſion ; alledging this only for a reaſon, that 0 
mens devout prayers are of great avail with God; ſo it hath been heretofore the uſe of pe- 
nitents for that intent to unburthen their minds, even to private perſons; and to crave their 
Caffia col. Prayers. Whereunto, Caſſianus alluding, counſelleth, That if men poſſeſt with dulneſs of 
ke 'r ſpirit be themſelves unapt to do that which is required, they ſhould in meek aſfection ſee 
oratione in health at the leaſt by good and vertuous mens prayers unto God for them. And to the ſame 
eos quialios effect Gregory biſhop of Nifſe, humble thy ſelf, and take unto thee ſuch of thy brethren as 
cant. are of one mind, and do bear kind alfection towards thee, that they may together mourn an. 
labour for thy deliverance, Shew me thy bitter and abundant tears, that I may blend ny 
own-with them. ; . 

But becauſe of all men there is or ſhould be none in that reſpect more fit for troubled 
and diſtreſſed minds to repaic unto than God's Miniſters, he proceedeth further, Make the 
prieſt, as 4 father, | partaker of f affiittion and grief ; be bold to y; aj unto him the 
things that are moſt ſecret, he will have care both of thy ſafety and of thy credit. 


Leo 1.Ep.78: Confeſſian (faith Leo) is firſt to be offered to God, and then to the prieſt, as to one which 


ny a. maleth ſupplication for the [ms of penitent offenders. Suppole we, that men would cer 

Grat. de peo. have been caſily drawn, much leſs of their own accord have come unto publick confeſſion, 

0.1. let; whereby they know they ſhould ſound the trumpet of their own diſgrace ; would they will 

ingly have done this, Which naturally all men are loth to do, but for the ſingular truſt and con 

| fidence which they had in the publick prayers of God's church? Let thy mother the chur < 

Ambr.!. 2. de Weep for thee (ſaith Ambroſe) let her waſh and bathe thy faults with her tears: our Lord 
pea.c. 10. doth love that many ſhouldbecome ſuppliant for one. In like ſort, long before him Tertullian, 
pen. ſame few aſſembled make a 0 2 and the church is as Chriſt himſelf; when thou 40f 
therefore put forth thy hands to the knees of thy brethren, thou toucheſt Chriſt, it is Chriſt 

unto whom thou art @ ſupplicant; ſo when they pour out tears over them, it is even Chr ft 

that taketh compaſſion ; Chriſt which prayeth when they pray : neither can that eaſily be 4e. 

nied, for which the Son is himſelf contented to become a ſuiter. Where. 
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| Whereas in theſe cofiſiderarions cheteffe; yohittary penitents had been long accuſtomed 


for great aud grievous crifnies, tho ſeefet, yet openly both to repent and confels; as the ca- 


nons of antlefit diſcipline required; the Greet church firſt, and in proceſs of time the La- 
tin altered this order, judging it ſufficient and mòte convenient that ſuch offenders ſhould do 
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nance and make confeſſion in private otily. The cauſe why the Latins did, Leo declar- Leo. i. Ey. 


255 ſaying, Altho that ripentſ# of faith by cbmimtnable, which for the fear of God doth 
not feat to incur ſhame before all men, yet betanſe every ones crimes are not ſuch, that it can 
be free and ſafe for them to make pilblitation of all things wherein repentance is neceſſary ; 
let A cuſtom, ſo unfit to be kept, be abvbgated; left many forbear to uſe remedies of penitency, 
whilſt they either bluſb or tre afraid to arquiaint their enemies with thoſe acts for which the 
latos inay take hold upon them. Beſides; it ſhall wit the more to repentance, if the conſti- 
ences of ſinners be not emptitd into the peoples cars. And to this only cauſe doth Sozomer 
imputè the change which the G#eciais made, by ordaining throughout all churches certain 
Hitentiaries to take the confeſſions, and appoint the penances of ſecret offenders. Socra- 
tes (for this alſo may be true that more inducements than one did ſet forward an alteration 
fo generally made) afftrmeth the Grecians (and not unlikely) to have ſpecially reſpected there- 
in the oecaſion which the Novatianiſts took at the multitude of publick penitents to inſult 
over the difciplitie of the church, againft which they ſtill cried out whereſoever they had 
time and place, He that fheweth ſinners favour, doth but teach the innocent to ſin: And 
therefore they themſelves admitted no man to their communion uport any repentance which 
once was known to have offended after baptiſm, making ſinners thereby not the fewer, 
but the cloſer, and the more obdurate, how fair ſoever their pretence might ſeem. — 
The Grec:ans canon for ſome one presbyter in every church to undertake the charge of 
penitency, and to teceive their voluntary confeſſions which had ſinned after baptiſm, con- 
tinned in force forthe ſpace of above ſome hundred years, till Necrarius, and the biſhops 
of churckes under him begun a ſecond alteration, aboliſhing even that confeſſion which 
their penitentiaries took in private. There came to the penitentiary of the church of Con- 
ffautinople a certain gentlewoman, and to him ſhe made articular confeſſion of her faults 


grew t6 the whole church, was otherwiſe Fr but eſpecially grievous by means 
eeds be continually mote, as the world 


> > +6 


as tie thought, the only means to ftce the church from danger of obloquy and diſgrace. 
Thus much (ſaith Socrates) I am the bolder to relate, becanſe Jrerei ved it from Eudæ- 
Lebe been for the church's good, or otherwiſe, God knoweth. Butt ] fee, you have 8 

orcaſton, whereby we ſhall not now any more reprehend one another's faults, nor obſerve 


that apoſtolick precept, which ſaith, have no E with the unfruit ful works of 


Wherefore to inipſead the trurh of thig hiſtory; catditial Barbar aledycih that Surrs- 
ber, SozoMen, ard Evidentin' were all Novatianifts ; 48 thin they falſify in faying' (for 
lo they report) that as many as held the cohſdbftäntiat being of © Chriſt, gave their aſſent to 
Eo | the 
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nad Lou the abrogation of the f6re-rehearſed canon. The ſum 
2 2 Rong præſtanda eſt fides, quanta is, he would have taken it for a fable, and the world 
Noa eat * rpg a le to be perſuaded that Necrarius did never any ſuch 
ſcripſerit adverſus poenitentiam in Ecclefia adminiſtrari ſo- thing. Why then ſhould Socrates firſt, and,afterwards 
— quemlivet credo poſſe facile judicare. Baron. /1- an. JoZomen publiſh it? to pleaſe their pew-fellows, the 
185 | diſciples of Novatian? A poor gratification, and 
Soꝛomenum eandem prorſus cauſam foviſſe certum eſt, Nec they very ſilly friends that would take lies for good 
Eudzmonem illum yy rotors ſectæ hominem turns. For the more acceptable the matter was, be- 
fuiſſe credendum eſt. Ibidem. ing deemed true, the leſs they muſt needs (when they 
| : EG found the contrary) either credit, or affect him 
aaf -e 8 33 which had deceived them. Notwithſtanding, we 
A nie La eta Serv OED | know that joy and gladngliſing-rons (lie inioems 
Presbyterum 2 in ordinem redaQtum, ſed tion, do not only make men ſo forward to believe 
& 1 3 ee a or i 1 that which they firſt hear, but alſo apt to ſcholie upon 
— fieri ren 2 ——— fuerit ee it, and to * 5 true whatſoever they wiſh were 
Whidem, | true. But, ſo far is Socrates from any ſuch purpoſe, 
| that the fact of NeFarins, which others did both like 
and follow, he doth diſallow and reprove. His ſpeech to Eudæmon before ſet down, is 
proof ſufficient that he writeth nothing but what was famouſly known to all, and what him- 
| ſelf did wiſh: had been otherwiſe. As for Sogomen his correſpondency with hereticks, ha- 
ving ſhewed to what end the church did firſt ordain penitentiaries, he addeth immediately, 
that Novatianiſts which had no care of repentance could have no need of this office. Are 
theſe the words of a friend or enemy ? Beſides, in the entrance of that who'e narration ; 
Not to ſin (faith he) at all, would require a nature more divine than ours is: But, God hath 
' commanded to pardon ſinners; yea, although they tranſgreſs and offend often. Could there 
be any thing ſpoken more directly oppoſite to the doctrine of Nouvatian? Eudæmon was 
presbyter under Nectarius. | 

To Novatianiſts the emperor gave liberty of uſing their religion quictly by themſelves, 
under a biſhop of their own, even within the city, for that they ſtood with the church in 
defence of the catholick faith againſt all other hereticks beſides. Had therefore Eudæmon 
Favoured their hereſy, their camps were not pitched ſo far off but he might at all times 
have found eaſy acceſs unto them. Is there any man that hath lived with him, and hath 
touched him that way? if not, why ſuſpe& we him more than NeFarius £ Their report 
touching Grecian catholick biſhops, who gave approbation to that which was done, and did 
alſo the like themſelves in their own churches, we have no reaſon to diſcredit without ſome 
manifeſt and clear evidence brought againſt it. For of catholick bifhops, no like!ihood but 
that their greateſt reſpe& to Nectarius, a man honoured in thoſe parts no leſs than the 
biſhop of Rome himſelf in the weſtern churches, brought them both eaſily and ſpeedily 
unto conformity with him; Arians, Eunomians, Apollinarians, and the reſt that ſtood 
divided from the church, held their penztentzarzes as before. Novatianiſts from the be- 
ginning had never any, becauſe their opinion touching penitency was againſt the practice 
of the church therein, and a cauſe why they ſevered themſelves from the church; ſo that 
the very ſtate of things, as they then ſtood, giveth great ſhew of probability to his ſpeech 
who hath affirmed, T hat them only which held the Son conſubſtantial with the Father, and 
Novatianiſts which joined with them in the ſame opinion, had no penitentiaries in their 
churches, the reſt retained them. By this it appeareth therefore how Baronzus finding 
the people relation plain, that Nectarius did aboliſh even thoſe private ſecret confeſſions 
which the had been before accuſtomed to make him that was peniteutiary, laboureth what 
he may to diſcredit the authors of the report, and leave it imprinted in mens minds, that 
whereas Nectarius did but abrogate publick confeſſion, Novatianiſts have malicioully 
forged the abolition of private, as if the odds between theſe two were ſo great in the ba- 
| lance of their, judgment which equally hated or contemned both; or, as if it were not 
more clear than light, that the firſt altcration which eſtabliſhed penitentiaries took away 
the burthen of publick confeſſion in that kind of penitents; and therefore the ſecond mult 

* either abrogate private, or nothing. „ 
; Cardinal Bellarmine therefore finding that againſt the writers of the hiſtory it is but in 
q vain to ſtand upon ſo doubtful terms, and exceptions, endeavoureth mightily to prove, even 
by their report, no other confeſſion taken away than publick which penitentiaries uſed in 
private to impoſe upon publick offenders; For why ! It is (faith he) very certain that 
the name of penitents in the fathers writings ſjpnifieth only publick penitents; certain, 
; that to hear the confeſſions of the reſt was more than one could poſſibly have done; cer 
; tain, that Sozomen, to ſhew how the Latin church retained in his time what the Greek 
1 had clean caſt off, declareth the whole order of publick penitency uſed in the 805 of 
; | ome, 
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Rome, bur of private he maketh no mention. , And, in theſe conſiderations, Bellarmane 
will have it the meaning bath of Hocrates and Sozomer, that the former epiſcopal conſti- 
tution which firſt did erect penitentiaries, could not concern any other offenders than ſuch 
as publickly had ſinned: after 'þaptiſm, That only they were prohibited to come to the 


holy communion, except they did firſt in ſecret confeſs all their fins to the penitentiary, 


by his appointment openly acknowledge their open erimes, and do publick penance fot 
them: That whereas before Novatjar's upriſing, no man was conſtrainable to confeſs pub- 
lickly any fin, this canon enforced publick offenders thereunto, till ſuch time as Netarius 
thought good to extinguiſh the practice thereof. oF 50 7 


219 


Let us examine therefore theſe ſubtle and fine conjectures, whether they be able to hold The ind 285 


the touch. It /eemeth good (faith Sorrates) to put down the g Mee of theſe priefts which ha 2 
charge of penitency; what charge that was, the kinds of penitency then uſual muſt make fo. 


manifeſt. There is often ſpeech in the fathers writings, in their books frequent mention 
of penitency, exerciſed within the chambers of our heart, and ſeen of God and not com- 


municated to any other, the whole charge of which penitency is impoſed of God, and doth | 
reſt upon the ſinner himſelf. But if penitents in ſecret, being guilty. of crimes whereby 


they knew they had made themſelves unfit gueſts for the table of our Lord, did ſeek direc- 
tion for their better performance of that which ſhould ſet them clear; it was in this caſe 
the penitentiary's office to take their confeſſions, to adviſe them the beſt way he could 
for their ſouls good, to admoniſh them, to counſel them, but not to lay upon them more 
than private penance. As for notorious wicked perſons whole crimes were known, to con- 
via, judge, and puniſh them was the office of the eccleſiaſtical conſiſtory; penitentia- 
ries had their inſtitution to another end. But unleſs we imagine that the antient time 
knew no other repentance than publick, or that they had little occaſion to ſpeak of any 
other repentance, or elſe that in ſpeaking thereof they uſed continually ſome other name; 
and not the name of repentance whereby to expreſs private penitency, how ſtandeth it 
with reaſon, that whenſoever they write of penitents, it ſhould be thought they meant 


only publick penitents? The truth is, they handle all three kinds, but private and volun- 


tary repentance much oftner, as being of far more general uſe ; whereas publick was but 
incident unto few, and not oftner than once incident unto any. Howbeit becauſe they 
do not diſtinguiſh one kind of penitency from another by difference of names, our ſafe- 
eſt way for conſtruction, is to follow circumſtance of matter, which in this narration will 
not yield it ſelf appliable only unto publick penance, do what they can that would fo ex- 
ound it. | PI Ine 
i They boldly and confidently affitm, that no man being compellable to confeſs publick- 
ly any ſin before Novatzns's time, the end of inſtituting penitentiaries afterwards in the 
church was, that by them men might be conſtrained unto publick confeſſion. Is there 
any record in the world which doth teſtify this to be true? There is that teſtify the plain 
contrary ; for $9Somen, declaring purpoſely the cauſe of their inſtitution, ſaith, That where- 
as men openly craving pardon at God's hands (for publick confeſſion, the laſt act of peni- 
tency, was always made in the form of a contrite prayer unto Goa,) it could not be avoid- 
ed, but they muſt withal confeſs what their offences were. This, in the opinion of their 
prelate, ſeemed from the firſt beginning (as we may probably think) to be ſomewhat bur- 
thenſom ; that men, whoſe crimes were unknown; ſhould blaze their own faults, as it 
were on the ſtage; acquainting all the people with whatſoever they had done amiſs. And 


therefore to remedy this inconvenience they laid the charge upon one only prieſt, choſen 


out of ſuch as were of beſt converſation, a ſilent and a diſcreet man, to whom they which 
had offended might reſott and lay open their lives. He, according to the quality of every 
one's tranſgreſſions, appointed what they ſhould do or ſuffer, and left them to execute it 
upon themſelves. Can we with a more direct and evident teſtimony, that the office here 
ſpoken of, was to eaſe voluntary penitents from the burthen of publick confeſſions, and 


not to conſtrain notorious offenders thereunto? That ſuch offenders were not compellable 


to open confeſſions till Novatians time, that is to ſay, till after the days of perſecution 
under Decius the Emperor, they, of all men, ſhould: not ſo peremptorily avouch: with 


whom, if Fabian biſhop of Nome, who ſuffered martyrdom in the firſt year of Decius, 
be of any authority and credit, it muſt inforce them to reverſe their ſentence ;, his words 


are ſo plain and clear againſt them. For ſuch as cammit thoſe crimes, whereof the Apo- 


"F 


7. 


file hath ſaid, they that do them ſhall never inherit the lingdam ef heaven, nonſt (faith rab. Decree 
he) be forced unto amendment, becauſe they ſlip down to hell, if rerleſiaſtical \autherity Ep. a. Tom, x. 
fray them not. Their conceit of impoſſibility that one man ſhould ſuffice to take the ge. . P. 358. 


neral charge of penitency in fuch a church as Canſfuntiugple, hath riſen from a mere exro- 


neous ſuppoſal, that the antient manner of private confeſſion vas like the ſſixift at this dax 


uſual in the church of Rowe, which tieth all men at one certain time to make conſeſſion; 
| EE whereas 


is not to ſignify that only publick confeſſion was abrogated by Ne#arins, but that the weſt 


| fort as the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory hath reported; and, ſecondly, as clear againſt them both, 


Nec eſt quod 
ſibi blandian- 


tur illi de facto . f - 
Nectarii cum take away the office it ſelf, is repugnant to the whole advice which Eudæmon gave, of 


tolomm pace. leaving the people from that time forwards to their own conſciences, repugnant to the con- 
torum confeſ- ference between Socrates and Eudæmon wherein complaint is made of ſome inconvenience 
fionem com- 


- probet, & Ns] ich di ; 
Find quam clareth concerning other churches, which did as Ne#arius had done before them, not in 


aliud quam 
presbyterum 


ampliſime yonderful happy invention. But in ſum, they are all gravelled, no one of them able t 
deducit D. Jo- PPY . J . Ha: , = 0 
hannesHafſe- go ſmoothly away, and to ſatisfy either others or himſelf with his own conceit concerning 
lus Paniel. in Neftfarins. . pau 

_ * Only in this they are iff, that auricular confeſſion Nectarius did not abrogate, leſt if 


in lib. Tertul. ſo much ſhould be acknowledged, it might enforce them to grant that the Greek church 


de pcen, an- 
not. i. 


power to alter. Vet ſeeing that as long as publick voluntary confeſſion of private crimes 


Sacerdos im- 


383 Ghoſt may return to him again; and ſo after having enjoined ſolemnly all the people to 
tum ſpiritus pray for him, reconcileth to the altar him who was delivered to Satan for the deſtruttion 


SanQtiinvocat, 7 hig fle ſb, that his ſpirit might be ſafe in the day of the Lord.  Altho' I ſay not only 


ue ita cum 


ui traditus 


fuerat Satanæ 


in interitum 


carnis, ut Spi- 
ritus falyusfie-the one, but would as willingly have withdrawn themſelves from the other had they 


ret indicta in 


222 aſbamed, which bluſheſt not to ſeek and ſue unto man ? ſhouldit grieve thee to be a ſuppli- 


concilia. Hier. ang to him from whom thou canſt not poſſibly hide thy ſelf; when to open thy ſins to 74 


Ambr. de 


pœen. l. a. c. io. rouble thee ? T his thou art loth to do in the church, 'where, all being ſinners, mewn 


aitentialer their churches, which Necrarius had baniſhed from his. For which cauſe, Bellarmine 


illo officio ſuo 5 : x g . ras 
moverit; uti doth well reje& the opinion of Heſſels, howſoever it pleaſe Pamelius to admire it as a 


cramental, it was ſurely publick, which is now aboliſhed in the church of Rome, and as 
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whereas confeſſion was then neither looked for till men did offer it, nor offered for the 
moſt part by any other than ſuch as were guilty of heinous tranſgreſſions, nor to them any 
time appointed for that 'purpoſe. Finally, the drift which So en had in relating the 
diſcipline of Rome, and the form of publick penitency there retained even till his time, 


or Latin church held ſtill one and the ſame order from the very beginning, and had not, 
as the Greek, firſt cut off publick voluntary confeſſion by ordaining, and then private by 
removing penitentiaries. Wherefore, to conclude, it ſtandeth, I hope, very. plain and 
clear, firſt againſt the one cardinal, that Nectarius, did truly abrogate confeſlion in ſuch. 


that it was not publick confeſſion only which Nectarius did aboliſh. 
The paradox, in maintenance whereof Heſſels wrote purpoſely a book touching this 
argument, to ſhew that Nectarius did but put the penttertiary from his office, and not 


which the want of office would breed; finally, repugnant to that which the hiſtory de- 


depoſing the ſame man (for that was impoſlible) but in removing the ſame office out of 


at that time held not confeſſion, as the Latin now doth, to be the part of a ſacrament inſti. 
tuted by our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, which therefore the church till the worlds end hath no 


did continue in either church (as in the one it remained not much above 200 years, in the 
other about 400) the only acts of ſach repentance were; firſt, the offenders intimation of 
thoſe crimes to ſome one presbyter, for which impoſition of penance was ſought; ſecond- 
ly, the undertaking of penance impoſed by the biſhop; thirdly, after the ſame performed 
and ended, open confeſſion to God in the hearing of the whole church ; whereupon, 
fourthly, enſued the prayer of the church; fifthly, then the biſhop's impoſition of hands; 
and ſo ſixthly, the parties reconciliation or reſtitution to his former right in the holy ſacra- 
ment. I would gladly know of them which make only private confeſſion a part of their 
ſacrament of penance, how it could be ſo in thoſe times? For where the ſacrament of 
penance is miniſtred, they hold that confeſſion to be ſacramental which he receiveth who 
muſt abſolve ; whereas during the fore-rehearſed manner of penance, it can no where be 
ſhewed, that the prieſt to whom fecret information was given did reconcile or abſolve any; 
for how could he, when publick confeſſion was to go before reconciliation, and reconcilia- 
tion likewiſe in publick thereupon to enſue? So that if they did account any confeſſion ſa- 


for that which the church of Rome doth ſo eſteem, the antients neither had it in ſuch eſti- | 
mation, nor thought it to be of ſo abſolute neceſlity for the taking away of fin, but (for 
any thing that I could cyer obſerye out of them) although not only in crimes open and 
notorious, which made men unworthy and uncapable of holy myſteries, their diſcipline re- 
quired firſt publick penance, and then granted that which St. Hierom mentioneth, ſaying, 
The prieſt layeth his hand upon the penitent, and by invocation intreateth that the holy 


in ſuch offences being famouſly known to the world, but alſo, if the ſame were commit- 
ted ſecretly, it was the cuſtoms of thoſe times both that private intimation ſhould be gt- 
ven and publick confeſſion made thereof; in which reſpe& whereas all men did willingly 


known how; 1s it tolerable (faith St. Ambroſe) that to'ſue to God thou ſnouldeſt be 


from whom, if thou wouldeſt, thou mighteſt conceal them, it doth not any thing at 


more opprobrious indeed than concealment of ſin, the moſt humble the beſt thought of, we 
| I; 2 | 
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the lowlieſt accounted the juſteſt. All this notwithſtanding, we ſhould do them very great 
wrong to father any ſuch opinion upon them, as if they did teach it a thing impoſſible for 
any ſinner to reconcile himſelf unto God without confeſſion unto the pricſt, Lal 

Would Chryfoſtom thus perſuaded have ſaid, Let the enquiry and puniſhment of thy of: Chryſ Hom. 
fences be made in thy own thoughts ; let the tribunal whereat thou arraigneſt thy ſelf be Ti 7 2 
without witneſs ; let God, and only God, ſee thee and thy confeſſion * N 


| rgb Tow 
Aic provi; yoidu Toy rh e var & Igiruoic, &pdgrupey lee 75 due gitier, 6 Os oparw pror©- Fo rd MY 
Would Ca//ianus ſo believing have given counſel, That if any were with-held with po _ 
baſfulneſs from diſcovering their faults to men, they ſhould be ſo much the more inſtant 
and conſtant in opening them by ſupplication to God himſelf, whoſe wont is to help without 
publication of mens ſhame, and not to upbraid them when he pardonetdB ? 
Finally, would Proſper ſettled in his opinion have made it, as touching reconciliation Proſper. de 
to God, a matter indifferent, Whether men of eccleſiaſtical order did detect their crimes by | T 3 i 
confeſſion, or leaving the world ignorant thereof, would ſeparate voluntarily themſelves, . 
for a time from the altar, tho not in ayfection, yet in execution of their miniſtry, and ſo be- 
wail their corrupt life? Would he have willed them as he doth to make bold of it, that the 
favour of God being either way recovered by fruits of forcible repentance, they ſhould not 
"only receive whatſoever they had loſt by ſin, but alſo after this their new enfranchiſement, 
aſpire to endleſs joys of that ſupernal city To conclude, we every where find the uſe of 
confeſſion, eſpecially publick, allowed of and commended by the fathers ; but that extream 
and rigorous neceſſity of auricular and private confeſſion, which is at this day ſo mightily 
upheld by the church of Rome, we find not. Firſt, it was not then the faith and doctrine 
of God's church, as of the papacy at this preſent. Secondly, that the only remedy for 
ſin after baptiſm, is ſacramental penitency. Thirdly, that confeſſion in ſecret, is an eſ- 
ſential part thereof, Fourthly, that God himſelf cannot now forgive ſin without the 
prieſt. That, becauſe forgiveneſs at the hands of the prieſt muſt ariſe from confeſſion 
in the offenders, therefore to confeſs unto him, is a matter of ſuch neceſlity as being 
not either in deed, or at the leaſt in deſire performed, excludeth utterly from all pardon, 
and muſt conſequently in ſcripture be commanded whereſoever any promiſe or forgive- 
neſs is made. No, no; theſe opinions have youth in their countenance, antiquity knew 
them not, it never thought nor dreamed of them. | 
But to let paſs the papacy. For as much as repentance doth import alteration within 
the mind of a ſinful man, whereby, thro' the power of God's moſt gracious and bleſſed 
Spirit, he ſeeth, and with unfeigned ſorrow acknowledgeth former offences committed 
againſt God ; hath them in utter deteſtation, ſecking pardon for them in ſuch ſort as a 
chriſtian ſhould do, and with a reſolute purpoſe ſettleth himſelf to avoid them ; leading, 
as near as God ſhould aſliſt him, for ever after an unſpotted life ; and in the order (which 
chriſtian religion hath taught for procurement of God's mercy towards ſinners) confeſſion 
is acknowledged a principal duty, yea, in ſome caſes, confeſſion to man, not to God Caly. Inſt. 1. 3. 
only; it is not in reformed churches denied by the learneder ſort of divines, but that even“ 4. ſect. 3. 
this confeſſion, cleared from all errors, is both lawful and behoveful for God's people. 
Confeſſion by man being either private or publick ; private confeſſion to the miniſter 
alone touching ſecret crimes, or abſolution thereupon enſuing, as the one, fo the other is 
neither practiſed by the French diſcipline, nor uſed in any of thoſe churches which have 
been caſt by the French mould. Open confeſſion to be made in the face of the whole Sed tantum ut 
congregation by notorious malefactors they hold neceſſary ; howbeit not neceſſary towards _—_ 
the remiſſion of ſins ; but only in ſome ſort to content the church, and that one man's re- fines, 4 
8 may ſeem to ſtrengthen many, which before have been weaken d by one man's nit 
411. : : | confirm | 
 Jaxoniansand Bohemians in their diſcipline conſtrain no man to open confeſſion. Their qui dert u. 
doctrine is, that whoſe faults have been publick, and thereby ſcandalous unto the world, & fend 
ſuch, when God giveth them the ſpirit of repentance, ought as ſolemnly to return as they vulnerati. Sa- 
have openly gone aſtray. Firſt, for the better teſtimony of their own unfeigned converſi- 5. — 
on unto God. Secondly, the more to notify their reconcilement unto the church. And Conf. Seck. 8. 
laſtly, that others may make benefit of their example. ex g. cap. con- 
But concerning confeſſion in private, the churches of Germany, as well the reſt as Lu- I 
therans agree, that all men ſhould at certain times confeſs their offences to God in the hear- 
Ing of God's miniſters, thereby to ſhew how their ſins diſpleaſe them; to receive inſtructi- 
on for the warier carriage of themſelves hereafter ; to be ſoundly reſolved, if any ſcruple 
or ſnare of conſcience do entangle their minds; and which is moſt material, to the end 
that men may at God's hand ſeek every one = own particular pardon, through the power of 
t thoſe 
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' thoſe keys Which the miniſter of God ung according to our blefſed Sayicur's i8hitütiog in 


. 


Cap. 5. Con- was 
fell. Bohem. power by the miniſtry of the keys. | 6 3 
It ſtandeth with us in the church of England, as touching publick confeſſion thus: 
Firſt, ſeeing day by day we in our church begin our publick prayers to atmi lghty God 
with publick acknowledgment of our ſins, in which confeſſion every man, proſtrate as it 
were before his glorious Majeſty, cricth againſt himſelf, and the miniſter with one ſentence 
pronounceth univerſally all clear whoſe acknowledgment ſo made hath proceeded from 2 
true penitent mind; what reaſon is there every man ſhould not, under the general terms 
of confeſſion, repreſent to himſelf his own. particulars whatſoever, and adjoining, there- 
unto that affection which a contrite ſpirit worketh, embrace to as full effect the words of 
divine grace, as if the ſame were ſeverally and particularly uttered with addition of pray- 
ers, impoſition of hands, or all the ceremonies and ſolemnities that might be uſed for the 
ſtrengthning of men's affiance in God's peculiar mercy towards them? ſuch compliments 
are helps to ſupport our weakneſs, and not cauſes that ſerve to procure or produce his 
gifts, as David ſpeaketh., The difference of general and particular forms in confeſſion 
and abſolution is not ſo material that any man's ſafety or ghoſtly good ſhould depend upon 
| it. And for private confeſſion and abſolution it ſtandeth thus with us: IT 
As for private The miniſter's power to abſolve is publickly taught and profeſſed, the church not denied 
confeſſion, G . 3 . ; 
abuſes and to have authority either of abridging or enlarging the uſe and exerciſe of that power, upon 
errors ſet a- the people no ſuch neceſlity impoſed of opening their tranſgreſſion unto men, as if remil. 
proc ſton of ſins otherwiſe were impoſlible ; neither any ſuch opinion had of the thing it (elf 
but leaveir as though it were either unlawful or unprofitable, ſave only for theſe inconveniences 
7 3 1 which the world hath by experience obſerved in it heretofore. And in regard thereof, the 
pert 156. church of England hath hitherto thought it the ſafer way to refer mens hidden crimes unto 
God and themſelves only; howbeit, not without ſpecial caution for the admonition of 
ſuch as come to the holy ſacrament, and for the comfort of ſuch as are ready to depart 
the world. Firſt, becauſe there are but few that conſider how much that part of divine 
ſcrvice, which conſiſts in pattaking the holy euchariſt, doth import their ſouls; what they 
loſe by negle& thereof, and what by devout practice they might attain unto: Therefore, 
leſt careleſſneſs of general confeſſion ſhould, as commonly it doth, extinguiſh all remotſe 
of men's particular enormous crimes, our cuſtom (whenſoeyer men preſent themſelves at the 
Lord's table) is, ſolemnly to give themſelves fearful admonition, what woes ate perpendi- 
cularly hanging over the heads of ſuch as dare adventure to put forth their unworthy hands 
to thoſe admirable myſteries of life, which have by rare examples been proved conduits of 
irremediable death to impenitent receivers; whom therefore, as we repel being known, ſo 
being not known, we cannot but terrify. Yet, with us, the miniſters of God's moſt holy 
word and ſacraments, being all put in truſt with the cuſtody and diſpenſation of thoſe myſte- 
ries wherein our communion is, and hath been ever accounted the higheſt grace that men 
on carth are admitted unto, have therefore all equally the ſame power to with-hold that 
ſacred myſtical food from notorious evil-livers, from ſuch as have any way wronged their 
neighbours, and from parties between whom there doth open hatred and malice appear, 
till the firſt ſort have reformed their wicked lives, the ſecond recompenſed them unto whom 
they were injurious, and the laſt condeſcended unto ſome courſe of chriſtian reconciliation 
whereupon their mutual accord may enſue. In which caſes for the firſt branch of wicked 
life; and the laſt, which is open enmity, there can ariſe no great difficulty about the exer- 
ciſe of his power: In the ſecond, concerning wrongs, they may, if men ſhall preſume 
to define or meaſure injuries according to their own conceits, be depraved oftentimes as 
well by error, as partiality, and that no leſs to the miniſter himſelf, than in another of the 


people under him, 5 
The knowledge therefore which he taketh of wrongs muſt riſe, as it doth in the other 


two, not from his own opinion or conſcience, but 
Nos 3 communione quenquam prohibere non poſſumus. from the evidence of the fact which is committed; 


ng i prohibitio noadum fir motralis, ea medicina- yea, from ſuch evidence as neither doth admit denial 

is, niſi aut ſponte confeſſum, aut aliquo five ſeculari, ſive ; : | F 9 

ecclefiaſtico judicio accuſatum atque FE Quis enim nor defence. For if the offender, having either 
lor of law to uphald, or any other pretence to ex- 


ſibi utrumque audet aſſumere, ut cuiquam ipſe fit & accuſator | 
& judex ? cuſe his own uncharitable and wrongful dealings, ſhall 
wilfully ſtand in defence thereof, it ſerveth as bart 


to the power of the miniſter in this kind. Becauſe (as it is obſerved by men of very g 
4 | judgment 
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.adgment in theſe affair) although in this fort our ſepatating of them be pot to fine 
ich the mortal wound of excommunication, but to ſtay them rather from running 
ly headlong into their own harm yet it is not in us to ſever from the holy com- 


munion but ſuch as are either found culpable by their own confeſſton, or have been con- 
victed in ſome publick, ſecular or eccleſiaſtical court. For, who is he, that dares take up- 


on him to be any man's both accuſer and judge? ' evil - 
perſons are not raſhly, and (as we liſt) to be thruſt 
from communion with the church. Inſomuch that 
if we cannot proceed againſt them by any orderly 
courſe of judgment, they rather are to be ſuffered for 
rhe time than moleſted. Many there are reclaimed, 
as Peter; many, as Judas, known well enough, and 
yet tolerated; many which muſt remain undeſcried 


Non enim temere, & quodammodo libet, ſed prop- 
ter judicium, ab eccleſiæ communione ſeparandi ſunt 
mali, ut fi propter judicium auferri non poſſint, tole- 
rentur potiùs, velut palex cum tritico. Multi corri- 
guntur, ut Petrus; multi tolerantur, ut Judas; mul- 
ti neſciuntur, donec veniat daminus, & illuminabit ab- 
8 tenebrarum. Rhenan, admonit, de dogmat. Ter- 
Py 2 ö 


till the day of appearance, by whom the ſecret corners of darkneſs ſhall be brought into 


open light. ET 
Leaving therefore unto his judgment them, whom 
own fouls into ſo great hazard, we have, in the other 


we cannot ſtay from caſting their | 
part of penitential juriſdiction in 


our power and authority to releaſe ſin, joy on all ſides, without trouble or moleſtation unto 
any. And, if to give, be a thing more bleſſed than to receive, are we not infinitely happier 
in being authorized to beſtow the treaſure of God, than when neceſſity doth conſtrain to 
withdraw the ſame ? | i be. 
They which, during life and health, are never deſtitate of ways to delude repentance, do 
notwithſtanding oftentimes when their laſt hour draweth on both feel that ſting which be- 
fore lay dead in them, and alſo thirſt after ſuch helps as have been always, till then, unſa- 


yory. St. Ambroſe's words touching late repentance arc ſomewhat hard, F a man be peni- Lib. 3. de pœn. 


tent and receive abſolution (which cannot in that caſe be denied him) even at the very point 
of death, and ſo depart, I dare not affirm he goeth out of the world well ; T will counſel 
man to truſt to this, becauſe I am loth to decerve any man, ſceing I know not what no to 
think of it. Shall I judge ſuch à one a cuſt away £ Neither will I avonch him ſafe : All 
Jam able to ſay, is, let his eſtate be teft to the will und pleaſure of almighty God. Milt thou 
be therefore delivered of all doubt ? Repent while yet thou art healthy and ſtrong. Tf thou 
defer it till time give no longer 6. wa of ſmmning, thou canſt not be thought to hau left 
ſin, but rather ſm to have forſaken thee. Such admonitions may in their time and place be 
neceſſary, but in no wiſe prejudicial to the generality of God's heayenly promiſe, Mhenſo- 
ever a famer doth repent fromthe bottom of his heart, I will put out all his iniquity. And 
of this, altho it hath pleaſed God not to leave to the world any multitude of examples, left 
the careleſs ſhould too far preſume, yet one he hath given and that moſt memorable, to with- 
hold from deſpair in the mercies of God, at what inſtant ſoe ver man's unfeigned converſion 
be wrought. Vea, becauſe to countervail the fault of delay, there are in the lateſt repen- 
tance oftentimes the ſureſt tokens of ſincere dealing; therefore upon ſpecial confeſſion 
made to the miniſter of God, he preſently abſolveth in this caſe the fick party from all ſins 
by that authority which Jefus Chriſt hath committed unto him, knowing that God reſpect- 
eth not ſo much what time is ſpent, as what truth is ſhewed in repentance. 
In ſome, when the offence doth ſtand only between God and man's conſcience, the 
counſel is good, which St. Chryſoſtom giveth, I i 5 00664 bs £36 


thee not to bewray thy ſelf publickly, nor to accuſe thy 


ſelf before others. I wiſh thee to obey the prophet, who 
faith, diſcloſe thy way unto the Lord, confeſs thy, ſas 
before him; tell thy ſins to him that he may blot them 
out. I thou be abaſhed to tell unto any other, wherein 


thee and thy ſoul. I wiſh thee not to confeſs them to 
thy fellow ſervant, who may upbratd:;thee with them; 
tell them to God, who will cure them; there is no netd? 


for thee in the preſence of witneſſes to acknowleage-} 
them; let God alone ſee thee at thy confeſſion. I pray 
and beſeech you, that you would more often than on 


4 


Non dico tibi, ut te prodas in publicum, neque ut te apud 
alios accuſes, {cd obedire te volo prophetæ dicenti, revela Do- 
mino viam tuam. Ante Deum confitere peccata tua; pecca- 
ta tua dicito ut ea deleat; ſi confunderis alicui dicere quæ 


peccaſti; dicito ea quotidie in anima: Non dico ut confitearis 


conſervo qui exprobret; Deo dicito qui ea curat; non neceſſe 
eſt præſentibus teſtibus confiteri, ſolus te Deus confitentem vi- 


thou haſt offended, rehearſe them-every day between deat. Rogo & oro ut crebrius Deo immortali confiteamini, 


& enumeratis veſtris delictis veniam petatis. Non te in thea- 


trum conſervorum duco, non hominibus peccata tua conor de- 


tegere. Repete coram Deo conſcientiam tuam, te explica, 
oſtende medico præſtantiſſimo vulnera tua, & pete ab eo me- 
dicamentum. Chrifoſe. hom. 31.ad Hebr, & in Pſal. 59. hom. 
de pcen, & confeſſ. & hom. 5. de incatn. Dei natura, homil. 
itemque de Lazaro. Ls: 


do, confeſs to God eternal, and reckoning up your treſpaſſes, defire his pardon. I car 

not into à theatre or open court of many of er | pr war 1 2 not to ANT jour 
crimes before men; diſcloſe your conſcience before God, unfold your. ſelves to him, lay forth 
Jour wounds before him the beſt phyſician that is, and defire of him ſalue for them. If here- 
upon it follow, as it did with David, I thought, Iwill confeſs againſt my ſelf my wicked- 


neſs unto thee, O Lord, and thou fmgovef me the plague of my ſm, we have our de- 
| * 


3 


ſire, 


4 
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ſire, and there remaineth only thankfulneſs accompanied with perpetuity of care to av oid 
that, which being not avoided, we know we cannot remedy without new perplexity and 
grief. Contrariwiſe, if peace with God do not follow the pains we have taken in ſeeking 
after it, if we continue diſquieted and not delivered from anguiſh, miſtruſting whether 
that we do be ſufficient ; it argueth that our ſore doth exceed the power of our own skill, 
and that the wiſdom of the paſtor muſt bind up thoſe parts, which being bruiſed are not 
able to be recured of themſelves. 


| Of Satisfattion. 


Here reſteth now ſatisfaction only to be conſidered ; a point which the fathers do 

often touch, albeit they never aſpire to ſuch myſteries as the papacy hath found en- 

wrapped within the folds and plaits thereof. And it is happy for the church of God, that 

we have the writings of the fathers to ſhew what their meaning was. The name of ſatis- 

faction, as the antient fathers mean it, containeth whatſoever a penitent ſhould do in the 
humbling himſelf unto God, and teſtifying by deeds of contrition the ſame which confef. 
Tert. de pœn. ſion in words pretendeth ; He which by repentance for fins (faith Tertullian, ſpeaking 
of fickle minded men) had a purpoſe to ſatisfy the Lord, will now by repenting his re- 

pentance, make Satan ſatisfattion ; and be ſo much the more hateful to God, as he is unto 

God's enemy more acceptable. Is it not plain, that ſatisfaction doth here include the whole 

work of penitency, and that God is ſatisfied when we are reſtored through ſin into fayour 


Chryſoft. in 1 by repentance ? How canſt thou (ſaith Chryſoſtom) move God to pity thee, when thou wilt 


8 not ſeem as much as to know that thou haſt offended ? By appeaſing, pacifying, and mo- 
reds, ving God to pity, St. CHryſoſtom meaneth the very ſame with the Latin fathers, when they 
-ypr-ep.3. & ſpeak of ſatisfying God. Me feel (ſaith Cyprian) the bitter ſmart of his rod and ſcourge, 
I dit 16. becauſe there is in us neither care to ere him without good deeds, nor to ſatisfy him for 
our evil. Again, Let the eyes which have lvoked on idols, ſpunge out their unlawful 
acts with thoſe ſorrowful tears, which have power to ſatisfy God. The maſter of ſen- 
tences alledgeth out of St. Auguſtine, that which is plain enough to this purpoſe : Three 
things there are in perfect penitency, compunction, confeſſion, and ſatisfaction; that as we 
=_ ways offend God, namely in heart, word and deed ; ſo by three duties we may ſatisfy 
od. 5 | 
Satisfaction, as a part, comprehended only that which the papiſts meant by worthy of 
repentance ; and if we ſpeak of the whole work of repentance it ſelf, we may in the 
phraſe of antlquity, term it very well ſatisfaction. | 5 
Satisfaction is a work which juſtice requireth to be done for contentment of perſons in- 
jured : neither is it in the eye of juſtice a ſufficient ſatisfaction, unleſs it fully equal the in- 
jury for which we ſatisfy. Seeing then that ſin againſt God eternal and infinite, muſt 
needs be an infinite wrong; juſtice, in regard thereof, doth neceſſarily exact an infinite 
recompence, or elſe inflict upon the offender infinite puniſhment. Now, becauſe God 
was thus to be ſatisfied, and man not able to make ſatisfaction; in ſuch ſort his unſpeak- 
able love and inclination to ſave mankind from eternal death, ordained in our behalf a 
mediator, to do that which had been for any other impoſſible. Wherefore all ſin is re- 
mitted in the only faith of Chriſt's paſſion, and no man without belief thereof juſtified ; 
Bonavent. in ſentent. 4. diſt. 15. 9. 9. Faith alone maketh Chriſt's ſatisfaction ours, how- 
beit that faith alone which after ſin maketh us by converſion his. | 

For in as much as God will have the benefit of Chriſt's ſatisfaction both thankfully ac- 
knowledged, and duly eſteemed of all ſuch as enjoy the ſame, he therefore imparteth ſo 
high a treaſure unto no man, whoſe faith hath not made him willing by repentance to do 
even that which of it ſelf, how unayailable ſoever, yet being required and accepted with 
God, we arc in Chriſt thereby made capable and fit veſſels to receive the fruits of his fatis- 
faction: yea, we ſo far pleaſe and content God, that becauſe when we have offended he 
looked but for repentance at our hands; our repentance and the works thereof are therc- 
fore termed ſatisfactory, not for that ſo much is thereby done as the juſtice of God can ex- 
act, but becauſe ſuch actions of grief and humility in man after ſin, are illices divine miſe- 
ricordiæ (as Tertullian ſpeaketh of them) they draw that pity of God towards us, wherein 
he is for Chriſt's ſake contented, upon our ſubmiſſion, to pardon our rebellion againſt him; 
and when that little which his law appointeth is faithfully executed, it pleaſeth him in ten. 

der compaſſion and mercy to require no more. . 
Repentance is a name which noteth the habit and operation of a certain grace or vit- 
tue in us: Satisfaction, the effect which it hath, either with God or man. And it is 


not in this reſpect ſaid amiſs, the ſatisfaction importeth acceptation, reconciliation, 4 
. | amity; 
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amity ; becauſe that, through ſatisfaction on the one part made, and allowed on the 
other, they which before did reje& are now content to receive; they to be won again 
which were loſt ; and they to love unto whom juſt cauſe of hatred was given. We ſa- 
tisfy therefore in doing that which is ſufficient to this effect; and they towards whom we 
do it are ſatisfied, if they accept it as ſufficient, and require no more: Otherwiſe we ſa- 
tisfy not, although we do ſatisfy. For ſo between man and man it oftentimes falleth out, 
but between man and God neyer. It is therefore true, that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt by one 
moſt precious and propitiatory ſacrifice, which was his body, a gift of infinite worth, of- 
fered for the ſins of the whole world, hath thereby once reconciled us to God, purcha- 
ſed his general free pardon, and turned divine indignation from mankind. But we are 
not for that cauſe to think any office of penitence either needleſs or fruitleſs, on our own 
behalf. For then would not God require any ſuch Duties at our hands; Chriſt doth re- 
main everlaſtingly a gracious interceſſor, even for every penitent. Let this aſſure us, that 
God, how highly ſocver diſpleaſed and incenſed with our ſins, is notwithſtanding, for 
his ſake, by our tears, pacified, taking that for ſatisfaction, which is done by us, be- 
cauſe Chriſt hath by his ſatisfaction made it acceptable. For, as he is the high prieſt of Apvc- 1. 6. 
our ſalvation, ſo he hath made us prieſts likwiſe under him, to the end we might offer 
unto God praiſe and thankfulneſs while we continue in the way of life ; and when we ſin, 
the ſatisfactory or propitiatory ſacrifice of a broken and contrite heart, There is not any 
thing that we do, that could pacify God and clear us in his ſight from ſin, if the 
goodneſs and mercy of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt were not; whereas now beholding the C col. 20. 
oor offer of our religious endeayours, meekly to ſubmit our ſelves as often as we have 
offended, he regardeth with infinite mercy thoſe ſervices which are as nothing, and with 
words of comfort reviveth our afflifted minds, ſaying, It is I, even I, that taketh away 
thine iniquities for mine own ſake. Thus doth repentance ſatisfy God, changing his 
wrath and indignation unto mercy. | 

Anger and mercy are in us paſſions; but in him not ſo. 

God (faith St. Baſil) is no ways paſſionate, but becauſe the puniſhments which his judg- B4ſa, hom. in 
ment doth inſlict are like effetts of maignation ſevere and grievous to ſuch as ſuffer them, hy; — vi 
therefore we term the revenge which he taketh upon ſinners, anger; and the withdrawing Ss. — 
of his plagues, mercy. His wrath (ſaith St. Auguſtine) is not as ours, the trouble of a mind d . 
diſturbed and diſquieted with things amiſs, but a calm, unpaſſionate, and juſt alſignation rale = . 
of dreadful puniſhment to be their portion which have diſobeged; his mercy a free deter- eus ſigniſics- 
mination of all felicity and happineſs unto men, except their ſms remain as a bar betwixt it to noun 
and them. So that when God doth ceaſe to be angry with ſinful men, when he recei-in min in 
veth them into favour, when he pardoneth their offences, and remembreth their iniquities agg Fra 
no more (for all theſe ſignify but one thing) it muſt needs follow, that all puniſhments be- 5 
fore due in revenge of ſin, whether they be temporal or eternal, are remitted. ns. an 

For how ſhould God's indignation import only man's puniſhment, and yet ſome puniſh- _ 
ment remain unto them towards whom there is now in God no indignation remaining! non niſi juſta 
God (faith Tertullian) takes penitency at mens hands ; and men at his, in lieu thereof, recei be cep. Ag. 
impunity; which notwithſtanding doth not prejudice the chaſtiſements which God, after Tom. 3. Dich, 
pardon, hath laid upon ſome offenders, as ona the people of 1/7ae/, on b Moſes, on e Mi. oi. S 5. bo. 
riam, on i David, either for their own © more ſound amendment, or for f example unto — 
others in this preſent world (for in the world to come, puniſhments have unto theſe intents redimendam 
no uſe, the dead being not in caſe to be better by correction, nor to take warning by exc-urtrurem 
cutions of God's juſtice there ſeen) but aſſuredly to whomſoever he remitteth ſin, their very Deus. Tor. de 
pardon is in it ſelf a full, abſolute, and perfect diſcharge for revengeful puniſhment, which pans. 
God doth now here threaten but with purpoſe of revocation if men repent, no where in- 2 "org = 
lit but on them whom impenitency maketh obdurate. Oy Numb. 20. 

12. 
* 2 Sam. 12, 14. Cui Deus vere propitius eſt non ſolum condonat peccata ne noceant ad futurum ſeculum, ſed etiam 8 


peccare delectet. Aug. in Pſal. 98. * Plectuntur quidam quo cæteri corri ; ; 
de lapſis. Excl. 33. 14. Rom.2. 5. Iſs, 1. 18. A q corrigantur; exempla ſunt ominum, tormenta paucorum. Cypr, 


Of the one therefore it is laid, Th I tell the wicked, thou ſhalt dye the death, yet if he 
turneth from his ſm, and do that which is lawful and right , 22 farel live ad AX fog 
Of the other, Thos, according to thine 22 and heart that will not repent, treaſureſt 
9 to thy ſelf wrath againſt the day of wrath, and evident appearance of the judgment of 
od. If God be ſatisfied and do pardon ſin, our juſtification reſtored is as perfect as it was at 
the firſt beſtowed. For ſo the prophet Iſaiah witneſſeth, Tho your ſins were as crimſon, 
they ſhall be made as white as ſnow ; though they were as ſcarlet, they ſhall be as 
wile as wool, And can we doubt concerning the puniſhment of tevenge, which was 
due to ſin, but that if God be ſatisfied and haye forgotten his wrath, it muſt be, even as St. 
. : Auguſtine 
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ci texit Deus peccata, noluit advertere 3 fi noldit advertere, 
noluit animadvertere: Aug. de pece. mer. & rem. lib 2. cap. 
34. Mirandum non eſt, & mortem corporis non fuiſſe even- 


turam homini, niſi præceſſiſſet peccatum, cujus etiam talis 


pœna conſequeretur, & poſt remiſſionem peccatorum eam fi- 
delibus evenire, ut ejus timorem vincendo exerceretur fortitudo 
juſtitiæ. Sic & mortem corporis propter hoc peccatum 
Deus homini inflixit, & poſt peccatorum remiſſionem prop- 
ter exercendam juſtitiam non ademit. Ante remiſſionem 
eſſe illa ſupplicia peccatorum, poſt remiſſionem autem certa- 
mina, exercitationeſque juſtorum. yr. epiſt. 53. 


will not obſerve, and what he obſerveth not, he witt 
not puniſh. The truth of which doctrine is not to 
be ſhifted off by reſtraining it unro eternal puniſh- 
ment alone. For then would not David have aid, 
They are bleſſed to whom God imputeth not ſin; bleſ. 
ſedneſs having no part or fellowſhip at all with ma- 
lediction? Whereas to be ſubject to revenge for ſin, 
although the puniſhment be but temporal, is to be un- 


z Cor. 7.11, contrariety unto fin. The one conſideration, cauſeth them both in holy ſcripture an 


| | der the curſe of the law: wherefore, as one and the 
ſame fire conſumeth ſtubble and refineth gold, ſo if it pleaſe God to lay puniſhment on 
them whoſe ſins he hath forgiven; yet is not this done for any deſtructive end of waſting 
and eating them out, as in plagues inflicted upon the impenitent, neither is the puniſhment 
of the one as of the other proportioned by the greatneſs of ſin paſt, but according to that 
future purpoſe whereunto the goodneſs of God referreth it, and wherein there is nothing 
meant to the ſufferer but furtherance of all happineſs, now in grace, and hereafter in glo- 
ry. St. Auguſtine, to ſtop the mouths of Pelagians arguing, That if God had impoſed 
death upon Adam, and Adam's poſterity, as a puniſhment of ſm, death ſhould have cea. 
?d when God procured ſinners their pardon ; anſwereth, firſt, It is no marvel, either that 
bodily death ſhould not have happened to the firſt man, unleſs he had firſt ſinned (death as 
puniſhment following his ſm) or that after ſin is forgiven, death notwithſtanding befalleth 
the 2 to the end that the ſtrength of rickreouſueſ might be exerciſed by over- 
coming the fear thereof. So that juſtly God did inflict bodily death on man for commit. 
ting ſin, and yet after ſin forgiven took it not away, that his righteouſneſs might till have 
whereby to be exerciſed. He fortifieth this with David's example, whoſe fin he forgave, 
and yet afflicted him for exerciſe and tryal of his humility. Briefly, a general axiom he 
| hath for all ſuch chaſtiſements, Before forgiveneſs, they are the puniſoment of ſin- 
nners; and after forgiveneſs, they are exerciſes and tryals of righteous men. 
Which kind of proceeding is ſo agrecable with God's nature and man's comfort, that 
it ſeemeth even injurious to both, if we ſhould admit thofe ſurmiſed reſeryations of 
temporal wrath in God appeaſed towards reconciled ſinners. As a father he delights in his 
childrens converſion, neither doth he threaten the penitent with wrath, or them with pu- 
niſhment which already mourn ; but by promiſe aſſureth fuch of indulgence and mercy ; yea, 
even of plenary pardon, which taketh away all, both faults and penalties: there being no 
reaſon, why we ſhould think him the leſs juſt, becauſe he ſheweth himſelf thus merciful; 
when they, which before were obſtinate, labour to appeaſe his wrath with the penſive medi- 
tation of contrition, the meek humility which confeſſion expreſſeth, and the deeds where. 
with repentance declareth it felf tobe an amendment as well of the rotten fruit, as thedried 
leaves, and withered root of thetree. For with theſe dutics by us performed, and preſented 
unto God in heaven by Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe blood is a continual ſacrifice of propitiation for 
us, we content, pleaſe, and ſatisfy God. Repentance therefore, even the ſole virtue of re- 
pentance, without either purpoſe of ſhift or deſire of abſolution from the prieſt ; repentance, 
the ſecret converſion of the heart, in that it conſiſteth of theſe three, and doth by theſe three 
pacify God, may be without hyperbolical terms moſt truly magnified, as a recovery of the 
ſoul of man from deadly ſickneſs, a reſtitution of glorious light to his darken'd mind, a com- 
fortable reconciliation with God, a ſpiritual nativity, a riſing from the dead, aday-ſpring from 
the depth of obſcurity, a redemption from more than Egyptian thraldom, a grinding 
of the old Adam even into duſt and powder, a deliverance out of the priſons of hell, a full 
reſtoration of the ſeat of grace, and throne of glory, a triumph over ſin, and a ſaving victory. 
Amongſt the works of ſatisfaction, the moſt reſpected have been always theſe three, 
prayers, faſts, and alms-deeds; by prayer we lift up our ſouls to him from whom {in 
and iniquity hath withdrawn them; by faſting, we reduce the body from thraldom 
under vain dclights, and make it ſerviceable for parts of vittuons converſation ; by atm, 
we dedicate to charity thoſe worldly. goods and poſſeſſions, which unrighteouſgeſs doth 
neither get, nor beſtow well: the firft, a token of piety intended towards God; the ſe- 
cond, a pledge of moderation and ſobriety in the carriage of our own perſons : the laſt, 
| a teſtimony of our meaning to do good to all men. In which three, the apoſtle, by way 
of abridgment, comprehendeth whatſoever may appertain to ſanctimony, holineſs, and 
good life: as contrariwiſe, the very maſs of general corruption throughout the world, 
what is it but only forgetfulneſs of God, carnal pleaſure, immoderate deſire after world- 
ly things, prophaneſs, licentiouſneſs, covetouſneſs? All offices to repentance have 


theſe two ptoperties.; there is in performance of them painfulneſs, and in their 5 
elſe⸗ 


where 
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where do be termed judgment or reven taken bebuhtätily 68 of hes, rte vis! be ür. res 


| 1 41 1 rds diem A- 
dern 6 pteſery arives from futare cs, in as müth d we eoftinionly wiſe t keep With z. , J, 
4 88 that which wick patty we Have recobered/' And HEY ure in the ter reſp mo 7 
which rhe mother of f ſi; and dd the'aceds ies, c. |; — Wörks ef; (FEAR Ir contrary 5 iH Toy 
therefore they are the more effectaal to care the evil babirrhetcsF." Hlereunto it as thar our oy 
St. Oyrianteferred his tarreſt and vehement exhortatien, That ruty PR} Fad fallen, | Honda Ep. ad Heb. 
he inſtant in prayer, reſect bodily ornaments when once they had ſtripped themſelves out 'of Cypr. de lopſis. 
Chiift's attire, abbur all food 4 ter Stans mirſels taſſed, flow Works of righteouſneſs 
which waſh wwdy fit; ant be plentiful in Amt. deeds weiße rtv [ain are delivered” from 
death.” Not, as if God did, according to the manner d corrupt fucks, take ſome tnonmey 
to abutt ſo much in the puniſhment of multfattors. Theſe #nties muſt be offered ( Jain h Sal- atv. ad ce. 
vianus) not in confilence to redeem of buy ont fin, but 4s FOReMS of metk ſubmiſſion; neil her cath, lib, 1, 
are they with God accepted, becauſe of their value; but for our aſſeckion ſabe which doth 
thereby ſhew it ſelf. Whetefore, concerning ſatisfaction made to God by Chit only; 
and of the mantier how repentance generally; particularly alſo, how ecttain fpecial Works 
of penitency, both are by the fathers, in their ofdinary phraſe of Tpeech, called fatisfactory, 
and may be by us very well ſo acknowledged, enough hath been ſpoken. re vom 
Our offences ſometimes are of ſuch nature as requireth that particular men be farisficd, 
or elſe repentance to be uttetly void and of none effect. For if either through open A- 
pine, or crooked fraud; if through injurious, or unconſcionable dealing, a man have 
wittingly wronged others to enrich himſelf ; the firſt thing evermore in this caſe required 
(ability ſerving) is reſtitution. For let no man deceive himſelf, from ſuch offences we are 
not diſcharged, neither can be, till recompence and reſtitution to man, aceompan the 
penitent pur r r er to almighty God. In which caſe, the law of AH was Levit. 6. 4. 
direct and plain : I any ſm and commit a treſpaſs againſt the Lord, and diy iinto his 5 
neighbour that which was given him to keep, or that which was put unto him bf truſt ; or 
doth by robbery, or by violence oppreſs his neighbour ; or hath found that whith was boft, 
and dbnieth it, and ſwears falſly : for any of theſe things that a mah dbth whirein he ſin- 
neth, he that doth thus offtnd and treſpaſs, ſhall reſtore the robbery that he hath tuken, or 
the thing he hath got by vivlence, or that which was delivered him to keep, or the loft 
thing which he found; and for whatſoever he hath ſworn fulſly, adding perfury to injury, 
he ſpall both reſtore the whole ſum, and ſhall add therennth a fifth part more, aul deliver 
it unto him, unto whont it belongeth, the ſame day whertin he offereth for his treſpaſs. 
Now, becauſe men ate commonly over-flack to perform this duty, afid do therefore defer 
it ſometime, till God hath taken the patty wronged but of the world; the law providing 
that treſpaſſers might not under ſtich pretence gaiii the reſtitution which they ought ro make, 
appointeth the kindred ſurviving to receive what the dead ſhonld, if they had congnued. 
But (faith Moſes) if the party wronged have no kinſman to whom this damoge may be re- Num. 5 g. 
ſtored, it ſhall then be rendred to the Lord hiinſelf for the prices uſe. The whole order 
of proceeding herein, is in ſundry traditional writings ſet down by their great interpreters 
and ſetibes, which taught them that a treſpaſs between a man and his neighbour can never 
be forgiven till the offender have by reſtitution made recompence for wrongs donc; yca, 
they hold it neceſſary that he appeaſe the party grieved by ſubmitting himſelf unto him; 
or, if that will not ſerve, by uſing the help and mediation of others; In this caſe (lay they) 
for any man to ſhew himſelf unappeaſable and cruel, were a fin moſt grievous, conſidering 
that the people of God ſhould be eaſy to relent, as Jofeph was towards his brethren; final- 
ly, if fo it fall out, that the death of him that was injured; prevent his ſubmiſſion which 
did offend, let him then (for ſo they determine that he ought) go accompanied with ten 
others unto the ſepulchre of the dead, and there make confeffion of the fault, ſaying, 7 Quamdiu e- 
have ſinned againſt the Lord God of Iſrael, and againſt this man, to whom I have done” "ua gle, 
ſuch or ſuch injury; and if money be due, let it be reſtored to his heirs, or in caſe he hav carum eſt, nov 
none known, leave it with the houſe of judgment : That is to ſay, with the ſenators, an- _ ö ah 
tients, and guides of Iſtael. We hold not chriſtian people tied unto Jewiſh orders for the non agitur 
manner of reſtitution; but ſurely, reſtitution we muſt hold neceſſary, as well in our own pevitentia, 
repentance as theirs, for ſins of wilful oppreſſion and wrong. eee e 25 5 | 
Now, altho' it ſuffices, that the offices wherewith we pacify God or private men be 
ſecretly done; yet in caſes where the church muſt be alſo ſatisfied, it was not to this end 
and purpoſe unneceſſary, that the antient diſcipline did farther require outward figns of 
contrition to be ſhewed, confeſſion of ſins to be made openly, and thoſe works to be ap- D. ep. 52 
parent which ſerved as teſtimonies fot converſion before men. Wherein, if cirher hy- 
pocrify did at any time delude their judgment, they knew that God is he whom masks and 
mockeries cannot blind, that he which ſceth' mens hearts would jadge them according 
| 5 unto 
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unto his own evidence, and, as Lord, correct the ſentence. of his ſervants con 
matters beyond their reach; or, if ſuch as ought to have kept the rules of canonical ſa. 
tisfaction would by ſiniſter means and practices undermine the ſame, obtruding preſump. 
tuouſly themſelyes to the participation of Chriſt's moſt ſacred myſteries before they were 
orderly re- admitted thereunto, the church for contempt of holy things held them incapa- 
ble of that grace, which God in the ſacrament doth impart to devout communicants; 
and no doubt but he himſelf did retain bound, whom the church in thoſe caſes refuſed 
to looſe. wed Yo dg N Nt e e s 
Ihe fathers, as may appear by ſundry decrees and canons. of the primitive church, 
were (in matter eſpecially of publick ſcandal) provident that too much facility of pardon- 
Baſil.ep.ad ing might not be ſhewed, He that caſteth off his lawful Wife (faith St. Baſil) and doth 
Ampli. c.26. rake another, is adjudged an adulterer by the verdict of our Lord himſelf; and. by our fa. 
thers it is canonically ordained, that ſuch for the ſpace of a year ſhall mourn, for two years 
ſpace hear, three years be proſtrate, the ſeventh year aſſemble with the faithful in prayer, 
and after that be admitted to communicate, if with tears they bewail their fault. 
Concil. Ni. Of them which had fallen from their faith in the time of the emperor Licinius, and 
can u. were not thereunto forced by any extream uſage, the Nicene ſynod under Conſtantine or- 
dained, That earneſtly repenting, they ſhould continue three years hearers, ſeven years be 
proſtrate, and two years communicate with the people in prayer, before they came to receive 
the oblation. Which rigour ſometimes they tempered nevertheleſs with lenity, the ſelf. 
ſame ſynod having likewiſe defined, That v. hat ſocver the cauſe were, any man deſirous at 
the time of departure out of this life to receive the euchariſt, might (with examination 
and tryal) have it granted him bythe biſhop. Yea, beſides this caſe of ſpecial commiſe- 
ration, there is a canon more large, which giveth always liberty to abridge, or extend out 
3 the time, as the party's meek or ſturdy diſpoſition ſhould require. „ 
F mae den aut By means of which diſcipline the church having power to hold them many years in ſu. 
rob allo S. pence, there was bred in the minds of the penitents, through long and daily practice of 
e e ſubmiſſion, a contrary habit unto that which before had been their ruin, and for ever after- 
ficlas, 68% Wards warineſs not to fall into thoſe ſnares out of which they knew they could not eaſily 
5479-4 wind themſelves. Notwithſtanding, becauſe there was likewiſe hope and poſſibility of 
Adel dre ſhortning the time, this made them in all the parts and offices of their repentance the 
Herpes. more fervent. In the firſt ſtation, while they only beheld others paſſing towards the 
Fetten, temple of God, whereunto for themſelves to approach it was not lawful, they ſtood as 
id eſt, manife- miſerable forlorn men, the very patterns of perplexity and woe. In the ſecond, when 
— they had the favour to wait at the doors of God, where the ſound of his comfortable 
peccatoris ſe- WOrd might be heard, none received it with attention like to theirs: thirdly, being taken 
ne 44 Berne and admitted to the next degree of proſtrates at the feet, yet behind the back of that an. 
Can. 12. gel repreſenting God, whom the reſt ſaw face to face, their tears and entreaties both of 
paſtor and people were ſuch as no man could reſiſt. After the fourth ſtep, which gave them 
liberty to hear and pray with the reſt of the people, being ſo near the haven, no diligence 
was then ſlacken d which might haſten admiſſion to the heavenly table of Chriſt, their laſt 
deſire. It is not therefore a thing to be marvelled at, tho'St. Cyprian took it in very ill part, 
when both backſliders from the faith and ſacred religion of Chriſt laboured by ſiniſter prac- 
tice to procure from impriſoned ſaints thoſe requeſts for preſent abſolution which the 
church could neither yield unto with ſafety of diſcipline nor in honour of martyrdom ca- 
ſily deny. For, what would thereby enſue they needed not to conjecture, when they ſaw 
how every man which came ſo commended to the church by letters thought that now he 
needed not to crave, but might challenge of duty his peace; taking the matter very high- 
acens tanti> ly, if but any little forbearance or ſmall delay was uſed. He which is overthrown (ſaith 
gris vulnera- Cyprian) menaceth them that ſtand, they wounded them that were never toucht : 
E cane preſently he hath not the body of our Lord in his foul imbrued hands, nor the 
Jer. 7.12, blood within his polluted lips, the miſcreant fumeth at God's prieſts; ſuch is thy mad- 
Ezek. 14. 14. 1%, O thou furious man, thou art angry with him which laboureth to turn away God's 
| "x few thee; him thou threatneſt, which ſueth unto God for grace, and mercy on 
thy behalf. be | | 
Tou ag martyrs, he anſwereth, That it ought not in this caſe to ſeem offenſive, tho 
they were denied, ſeeing God himſelf did refuſe to yield to the piety of his own righteous 
ſaints, making ſuit for obaurate Fews. | 1 
As for the parties, in whoſe behalf ſuch ſhifts were uſed ; to have their deſire was, in 
very truth, the way to make them the more guilty : Such peace granted contrary to the 
rigour of the goſpel, contrary to the law of our Lord and God, doth but under colour of 
merciful relaxation deceive ſinners, and by ſoft handling deſtroy them, a grace dangerous 


for the giver ; and to him which receiveth it nothing at all valuable. The patient 9 
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tion that bringeth health is, by this means, not regarded z recoyery of: 2 not 
ſought for by the only medicine available, which is ſatisfaction; peniteney rown-our 
of mens hearts; the remembrance of that heavieſt and laſt judgment clean baniſhd the 


hath gone as deep as any bowels are to. receive it, is oyercalt with che flight They, of a 
cloudy look. From the altar of Satan to the holy table of the Lord, men are not afraid 
to come, even belching, in a manner, the ſacrificed morſels they have eaten; yea, their 
jaws yet breathing out the irkſome ſavour of their former contagious wickedneſs, they 
ſeize upon the bleſſed body of our Lord, nothing terrified with, that dreadful, commina- 


blood of Chriſt. They vainly think it to be peace, which is gotten before they be purged 


by the ſacrifice and impoſition of the prieſt's hands, and before they have paciticd th e in- 
dignation of God. Why term they that a favour, which is an injury? Wherefore cloak 
they impiety with the name of charitable indulgence? Such facility giveth not, but ra- 
ther taketh away peace; and is it ſelf another freſh perſecution or trial, whereby that 


fraudulent enemy maketh a ſecret havock of ſuch as before he had overthrown; and now, 


teth grief to ſilence, wipeth away the memory of faults newly done, ſmothereth the 
ſigns that, ſhould riſe from a contrite ſpirit, drieth up eyes which; ought to ſend: forth 
rivers of tears, and permitteth not God to be pacified with full repentance, whom hein- 
ous and enormous crimes have diſpleaſed. e | N 


ry , 


true and full ſatisfaction have gone before, the ſentence of man here given is ratified of 
God in heaven, according to our Saviour's own ſacred teſtimony, Whoſe [ms ye remit, 


they are remitted. 8 5 Ga WD. nid nc nc l 
By what works in the yertue, and by what in the diſcipline of repentance we are ſaid 
to ſatisfy either God or men, cannot now be thought obſcure. As for the inventers of 


ſacramental ſatisfaction, they have both alter'd the natural order heretofore kept in the 


made, and morcoyer by this their miſordered practice, are grown into ſundry errors con- 
cerning the end whereunto it is referred. 8 | | 


—_— * e 


They imagine, beyond all conceit of antiquity, that when God doth remit ſin, and 
the puniſhment eternal thereunto belonging, he reſerveth the torments of hell- fire to be 
nevertheleſs endured for a time, either ſhorter or longer, according to the quality of 
mens crimes. Vet ſo, that there is between God and man, a certain compoſition (as it 
were) or contract, by vertue whereof works aſſigned by the prieſts to be done after ab- 
ſolution, ſhall ſatisfy God as touching the puniſnment, which he otherwiſe would inflict 
for ſin pardoned and forgiven. | 7 


if a penitent depart this life, the debt of ſatisfaction being either in whole or in part un- 
diſcharged, they ſtedfaſtly hold that the ſoul muſt remain in unſpeakable torment till all 
be paid : therefore, for help and mitigation in this caſe, they adviſe men to ſet certain 
copes-mates on work, whole prayers.and ſacrifices may ſatisfy God for ſuch ſouls as de- 
part in debt. Hence have ariſen the infinite penſions of their prieſts, the building of ſo 
many altars and tombs, the enriching of ſo many churches with ſo many glorious and 
coſtly gifts, the bequeathing of lands and ample poſſeſſions to religious companies, even 
with utter forgetfulneſs of friends, parents, wife and children, all natural affection giving 
place unto that deſire which men, doubtful of their own eſtate, have to deliver their 
ſouls from torment after death. To og TY 


and therefore the laſt up-ſhot unto their former inventions is, that as every action 
of Chriſt did both merit for himſelf, and ſatisfy partly for the eternal, and partly 
for the temporal puniſhment due unto men for ſin; ſo his ſaints have obtained the 
like privilege of grace, making every good work they do, not only meritorious in 
their own behalf, but ſatisfactory too for the benefit of others. Or if, having at any 
time grievouſly ſinned, they do more to ſatisfy God than he in juſtice can expect or look 
for at their hands; the ſurpluſage runneth to a common ſtock, out of which treaſury 


gether with the ſatisfactory force which reſideth in all the vertuous works of ſaints, 
| | Un N and 


wounds of dying men, which ſhould. be healed, are. covered; the ftroke of ath, which 


of their faults, before their crime be ſolemnly confeſt, before their conſcience be cleared 


to the end that he may clean ſwallow them, NE Get, ſorrow into a dead ſleep, put- 
| 


church, by bringing in a ſtrange prepofterous courſe to abſolve before ſatisfaction be 


Yet, behold even this being done, how far forth it ſhall avail they are not ſure 3 


containing whatſoever Chriſt did by way of ſatisfaction for temporal puniſhment,  to- | 


329 


tion, which faith, J/hoſoever eaterh and drinketh unworthily, is guilty of the body. and: Cor. 11. 27, 


By this then we ſee, that in St. Cyprians judgment, all abſolutions are void, fruſtrate, The end ot fn 
and of no effect, without ſufficient repentance firſt ſnewed; whereas contrariwiſe, iftisfaction. 


Now, . becauſe they cannot aſſure any man, that if he performeth what the prieſt ap · The way of ſi- 
pointeth it ſhall ſuffice; this (I ſay) becauſe they cannot do, inaſmuch as the prieſt hathtisfying by o- 
no power to determine or define of equivalency between fins and ſatisfactions; and yet bert 
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WIN is not helped'but by being aſſecured of pardon. It reſteth therefore to be con- 
ſidered, what Wätränt we have concerning forgiveneſs, when the ſentence of man 
abſolveth us from ſin committed againſt God. At the words of our Saviour, ſaying to tlie 
Mat. 9. 2. ſick of the palſy, Son, thy [ms are fugiven thee, exception was taken by tlie Scribes, 
N © ih who ſecretly reaſoned azgainſt Hith, Ts any able-to forgive fins, but God only? Whereup. 
on they cbndemn his Tpeech as blaſphemy; the reſt, Which believed him to be a Prophet 
ſent from God, ſaw no cauſe 'Whetefore he might not as Tawfully fay, and as truly, to 
whomſoever amongſt them, God hath taken away thy ſims, as Nathan (they all'knew) 
had uſed the vety Ike fpecch; to whoth David did not'thetefote impute blaſphetny, 

but Embraced, as became him, the words of tttith With joy afid feverence. 
Now there is no *cbntroverſion, but às God in that Tpecial-ciſe did authorize Nathan, 
o Chtiſt more geherally, his ap6ſtles and the miniſters of his woty, in his name, to ab- 
ſolve ſimnhers. Their power being equal, all the diffetence between them can be but only 
in this, that whereas the one had prophetical evidence, the other have the certainty patt- 
ly of ith, and partly of human experience, wheteupon to ground their ſentence ; faith, 
to aſſuxe them of God's moſt gracious pardon in heaven unto all penitents, ànd touch- 
ing the ſincerity of each particular parties repentance as much, as out ward ſenſible to- 

kens or ſigns can warrant. | 

It is not to be marvelled, that ſo great a difference appeareth between the doctrine of 
Nome and ours, when we teach repentance. They imply in the name of repentance 
much more than we do. We ſtand chiefly upon the due inward converfion of the heart; 
they more upon works of eternal ſhew. We teach, above all things, that repentance 
which is one and the ſame from the beginning to the world's end; they a ſacramen- 
tal penance, of their own/ deviſing and ſhaping. We labour to intra men in ſuch ſart, 
that every ſoul which is wounded with ſin may learn the way how to cure it ſelf; they 
clean contrary, would make all ſores ſeem incurable, unleſs the prieſts have a hand in 
Ipfius peeni- Touching the force of whoſe abſolution they ſtrangely hold, that whatſoever the 
_—_— ge penitent doth, his -contrition, confeſſion, and fatisfaction have no place of right to 
CEE Rand as material parts in this factament, nor conſequently any ſuch force as to make 
ai quatenus them available for the taking away of fin, in that they proceed from 'the penitent 
8 = himſelf, without the privity of the miniſter, but only as they are enjoined by the 
jicitur, & 3 tminiſter's authority and power. So that no contrition or grief of heart, till the prieſt 
88 exact it; no acknowledgments of ſins, but that which he doth demand; no' praying, no 
betur, Bell. defaſting, no alms, no repentance or feſtitution for whatſoever we have done, can 
Soze gat. help, except by him it be firſt impoſed. It is the chain of their own doctrine, no 
tait facerdo. remedy for mortal ſin committed after baptiſm, but the ſacrament of penance only; 
tes judices ſu no ſactament of penance, if either matter or form be wanting; no ways to make 
per terram thoſe duties a material” part of the facrament, uuleſs we conſider them as required and 
ſtare, ut ſine cxacted by the ptieſt. Our Lord and Savibur, they ſay, hath ordained his prieſts judges 
2 in ſuch ſort, that no man which ſinneth after 'baptifm can be reconciled unto God, 
poſt baprif: but by 'their ſentence. For why ? If thete Wete any other way of reconciliation, the 
GO very promiſe of Chriſt ſhould be falſe, in ſay ing, Whatſbever pe bind on curth, Een be 
poſ. bound in heaven, and whoſe ſims ſde ber ye retuin, hey are retained. Except ther 9 
8 elt 
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c. 1. de Parnir, 


power to pardon any man. Let him who hath offended crave as the publican did, Lord, Quod i pot 
he thou merciful unto me a ſinners let him, as David, make a thouſand times his ſup- ſent ii ſine ſa- 
lication, [Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving kindneſs ; according to cmi a5 = 
the multitude of thy compaſſions, put away mine iniquities; all this doth not help, till non eſſe vera 


ſuch time as the pleaſure of the prieſt be known, till he have figned us a pardon, and Cbriſti pro- 


given us our quietus eſt. God himſelf hath no anſwer to make, but ſuch as that of the 1 = 
angel unto Lot, I can do nothing. e, ibid. 


It is true, that our Saviour by theſe words, Whoſe ſins ye remit, they are remitted, did 
ordain judges over our ſinful ſouls, gave them authority to abſolve from ſin, and pro- 
miſe to ratify in heaven whatſoever they ſhould do on carth in execution of this their 
office; to the end that hereby, as well his miniſters might take encouragement to do their 
duty with all faithfulneſs, as alſo his peoples admonition, gladly with all reverence to be 
ordered by them ; both parts knowing that the functions of the one towards the other 
have his perpetual aſſiſtance and approbation. Howbeit all this with two reſtraints, 
which every juriſdiction in the world hath; the one, that the practice thereof proceed in 
due order; the other, that it do not extend it ſelf beyond due bounds; which bounds or 
limits have ſo confined penitential juriſdiction, that although there be given unto it power 
of remitting ſin, yet no ſuch ſovereignty of power that no ſin ſhould be pardonable in chriſus ori. 
man without it. Thus to enforce our Saviour's words, is as though we ſhould gather, dinariam ſuam 
that becauſe whatſoever Joſeph did command in the land of Egypt, Pharaoh's grant 5, pr ary ” 
it ſhould be done ; therefore he granteth that nothing ſhould be done in the land of eo eee ex- 
ypt but what Joſeph did command, and ſo conſequently, by enabling his ſervant Foſeph ν² n 
983 i. diſableth himſelf to command any thing without Jo pb. e n 
But by this we ſee how the papacy maketh all ſin unpardonable, which hath not the 
prieſts abſolution; except peradventure in ſome extraordinary caſe, where albeit RATES 0 
tion be not had, yet it muſt be deſired. = in Eccleſia ad 


f remittenda 
peccata ſunt ab eo inſtituta, ſacramenta: ſine quibus peccata remittere Chriſtus poteſt, ſed extraordinarie & multo rarius hoc facit, 
quam per ſacramenta. Noluit igitur eos extraordinariis remiſſionis peccatorum confidere, quæ, & rara ſunt & incerta: ſed ordinaria, ut 
ita dicam, viſibilia ſacramentorum quærere remedia. Maldon. in Matt. 16. 19. 


What is then the force of abſolution > What is it which the act of abſolution worketh 
in a ſinful man? Doth it by any operation derived from it ſelf alter the ſtate of the ſoul? 
Doth it really take away ſin, or but aſcertain us of God's moſt gracious and merciful 
pardon ? The latter of which two is our aſſertion, the former theirs. | 

At the words of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, ſaying unto the ſick of the palſy, Matt. 9. 2. 
Son, thy ſms are forgiven thee, the Phariſees which knew him not to be Son of the fu > . 
living God, took ſecret exception, and fell to reaſoning with themſelves againſt him; Ir 
any able to forgive ſin but God only ? The ſins (faith St. Cyprian) that are committed cpr. de Lapf. 
againſt him, he alone hath power to forgive, which took upon him our ſins, he which ſor-<+: 
rowed and ſuffered for us, he whom the Father delivered unto death for our offences. 
Whereunto may be added, that which Clemens Alexandrinus hath, Our Lord is profitable 
every way, every way beneficial, whether we reſpect him as man, or as God; as God For- lem. Alex. 
giving, as man inſtructing and learning how to avoid ſm. * For it is I, even I that cs * 


Ilzylz even = 


putteth away thine miquities for mine own ſake,and will not remember thy ſins, ſaith the Lord. cu 5 ih- 


* 
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Now, albeit we willingly confeſs with St. Cyprian, The ſms which are committed veniam pecea- 
againſt him, he only hath power to forgive, who hath taken upon him our ſms, he which** dus in ; 
hath ſorrouied and ſuffered for us, he, whom God hath given for our offences. Yet e 
neither did St. Qyprian intend to deny the power of the miniſter, otherwiſe than if he teſt ile largiri, 
preſume beyond his commiſſion to remit ſin, where God's own will is it ſhould be re- oe, 
tained ; for, againſt ſuch abſolutions he ſpeaketh (which bcing granted to whom they qui pro nobis 
ought to have been denied, or of no validity ;) and, if rightly it be conſidered how Laut 3 
higher cauſes in operation uſe to concur with inferior means, his grace with our miniſtry, pro peccatis 
God really performing the ſame which man is authorized to act as in his name, there is 
ſhall need for deciſion of this point no great labour. | | 

To remiſſion of fins there are two things neceſſary ; grace, as the only cauſe which 
taketh away iniquity; and repentance, as a duty or condition required in us. To make 
repentance ſuch as it ſhould be, what doth God demand but inward ſincerity joincd with 
fir and convenient offices for that purpoſe, the one referred wholly to our own conſcien- 
ces, the other belt diſcerned by them whom God hath appointed judges in this court. So de perſe- 
that having firſt the promilcs of God for pardon generally unto all offenders penitent; cut. Vand. 


2 | >. and 


rieſt be willing, God hath by promiſe hampred himſelf ſo, that it is not now in his own boſſr. Bill.l.3. 
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322 FEccttsrasticat Polity. Book VI 


and particularly for our own unfeigned meaning, the unfallible teſtimony of a good con. 
ſcience, the ſentence of God's appointed officer and vicegerent to approve with unpartial 
judgment the quality of that we have done, and as from his tribunal in that reſpect, to 
aſſoil us of any crime; I ſee no cauſe but by the rules of our faith and religion we may 
reſt our ſelves very well aſſured touching God's moſt merciful pardon and grace; who, 
eſpecially for the ſtrengthning of weak, timorous and fearful minds, hath ſo far indued his 

church with power to abſolve ſinners. It pleaſed God that men ſometimes ſhould, by 
miſſing this help, perceive how much they ſtand bound to him for fo precious a benefit 
enjoyed. And ſurely, ſo long as the world lived in any awe or fear of falling away from 
God, ſo dear were his miniſters to the people, chiefly in this reſpect, that being through 
tyranny and perſecution deprived of paſtors, the doleful rehearſal of their loſt felicities 
hath not any thing more eminent, than that ſinners diſtreſt ſhould not know how or where 
to unload their burthens. Strange it were unto me, that the Fathers, who ſo much every 
where extol the grace of Jeſus Chriſt, in leaving unto his church this heavenly and divine 
power, ſhould as men, whoſe ſimplicity had univerſally been abuſed, agree all to admire 
and magnify a needleſs office. 

The ſentence therefore of miniſterial abſolution, hath two effects: touching ſin, ii 
only declareth us freed from the guiltineſs thereof, and reſtored into God's favour ; but 
concerning right in ſacred and divine myſteries, whereof through ſin we were made 
unworthy, as the power of the church did before effeQually bind and retain us from ac- 
ceſs unto them, ſo upon our apparent repentance it truly reſtoreth our liberty, looſeth 
the chains wherewith we were tied, remitteth all whatſoever is paſt, and accepteth us no 
leſs returned than if we had never gone aſtray. | 

For, inaſmuch as the power which our Saviour gaye to his church, is of two kinds ; 
the one to be exerciſed over voluntary penitents only, the other over ſuch as are to be 
brought to amendment by eccleſiaſtical cenſures, the words wherein he hath given this 
authority muſt be ſo underſtood, as the ſubject or matter whereupon it worketh will per. 
mit. It doth not permit that in the former kind, (that is to ſay, in the uſe of power 
over voluntary converts) to bind or looſe, remit or retain, ſhould ſignify any other than 
only to pronounce of ſinners according to that which may be gathered by outward ſigns; 

becauſe really to effect the removal or continuance of ſin in the ſoul of any offender, is 
no prieſtly act, but a work which far exceedeth their ability. Contrariwiſe, in the latter 
kind of ſpiritual Juriſdiction, which by cenſures conſtraineth men to amend their lives; 
it is true, that the miniſter of God doth then more declare and ſignify what God hath 

wrought. And this power, true it is, that the church hath inveſted in it. N 

Howbeit, as other truths, ſo this hath by error been oppugned and depraved through 

abuſe. The firſt of name that openly in writing withſtood the church's authority and 

power to remit fin, was Tertullian, after he had combined himſelf with Montaniſts, 

drawn to the liking of their hereſy through the very ſourneſs of his own nature, which 

neither his incredible skill and knowledge otherwiſe, nor the doctrine of the goſpel it ſelf, 

could but ſo much alter, as to make him ſavour any thing which carried with it the taſte 

of lenity. A ſpunge ſteeped in wormwood and gall, a man through too much ſeverity 
mercileſs, and neither able to endure nor be endured of any. His book entituled con- 

ccrning chaſtity, and written profeſſedly againſt the diſcipline of the church, hath many 

fretful and angry ſentences, deciaring a mind very much offended with ſuch as would not 

perſuade themſelves, that of ſins, ſome be pardonable by the keys of the church, ſome 
uncapable of forgiveneſs; that middle and moderate offences, having received chaſtiſe- 

ment, may by ſpiritual authority afterwards be remitted: but, greater tranſgreſſions muſt 

(as touching indulgence) be left to the only pleaſure of almighty God in the world to 

come: that as idolatry and bloodſhed, ſo likewiſe fornication and ſinful luſt, are of this 

nature ; that they, which ſo far have fallen from God, ought to continue for ever after 

barred from acceſs unto his ſanctuary, condemned to perpetual profuſion of tears, de- 

prived of all expectation and hope to receive any thing at the church's hands, but pub- 

Securitas ges lication of their ſhame. For, (laith he) who will fear to waſte out that which he hopeth 
lici, etiam li- he may recover? Who <ul be careful for ever to hold that, which he knoweth cannot for 
bido eſt ejus. per be withheld from him? He which ſlackneth the bridle to fin, doth thereby give il 
even the ſpur alſo. Take away fear, and that which preſently ſucceedeth inſtead thereof, 

is licentious deſire. Greater offences therefore are puniſhable, but not pardonable by the 

church. If any prophet or apoſtle be found to have remitted ſuch tranſgreſſions, they 

did it not by the ordinary courſe of diſcipline, but by extraordinary power. For they all 

raiſed the dead, which none but God is able to do; they reſtored the impotent and 

lame man, a work peculiar to Jeſus Chriſt ; yea, that which Chriſt would not do, bc- 


cauſe executions of ſuch ſeverity beſeemed not him who came to ſave and redcem 0% 
7 wor 
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world by his ſufferings, they by their power ſtruck E/ymas and Ananias, the one blind, 
and the other dead. Approve firſt your ſelves to be, as they were, apoſtles or prophets, 
and then take upon you to pardon all men. But, if the authority you have be only mi- 
niſterial, and no way ſovereign, over: reach not the limits which God hath ſet you ; know 
chat to pardon capital ſin, is beyond your commiſſion. _ : Fs 
Howbeir, as oftentimes the vices of wicked men do cauſe other their commendable 
qualities to be abhorred, ſo the honour of great mens virtues is eaſily a cloak of their 
errors. In which reſpect, Tertullian hath paſt with much leſs obloquy and reprehenſion 
than Novatian; who, broaching afterwards the ſame opinion, had not otherwiſe where- 
with to countervail the offence he gave, and to procure it the like toleration. Novatian, 
at the firſt, a ſtoical philoſopher (which kind of men hath always accounted ſtupidity the 
higheſt top of wiſdom, and commiſeration the deadlieſt ſin) became by inſtitution and 
ſtudy, the very ſame which the other had been before, through a ſecret natural diſtempex, 
upon his converſion to the chriſtian faith, and recovery from ſickneſs, which moved him | 
to receive the ſacrament of baptiſm in his bed. The biſhops, contrary to the canons of Concil. Ne- 
the church, would needs, in ſpecial love towards him, ordain him presbyter, which fa-#-< 12. 
your ſatisfied not him who thought himſelf worthy of greater place and dignity. He 
cloſed therefore with a number of well-minded men and not ſuſpicious what his ſecret 
purpoſes were, and having made them ſure unto him by fraud, procureth his own con- 
ſecration to be their biſhop. His prelacy now was able, as he thought, to countenance 
what he intended to publiſh, and therefore his letters went preſently abroad to ſundry 
churches, adviſing them never to admit to the fellowſhip of holy myſteries, ſuch as had af- 
ter baptiſm offered ſacrifice to idols. | | 
There was preſent at the council of Nice, together with other biſhops, one Aceſius a sont. 1. 4. c. 
Novatianiſt, touching whoſe diverſity in opinion from the church, the emperor deſirous cen. Nie, 
to hear ſome reaſon, ask d of him certain queſtions : for anſwer whereunto, Aceſeus weav-c. 30. 
eth out a long hiſtory of things that happen d in the perſecution under Decius; and of ocras. 1.1. c. 7. 
men, which to ſave life, forſook faith. But in the end was a certain bitter canon, framed | 
in their own ſchool. That men which fall into deadly ſin after holy baptiſm, ought never to 
be again admitted to the communion of divine myſteries : that they are to he exhorted 
unto repentance ; howbeit not to be put m hope that pardon can be had at the prieſt's 
hands, but with God, which hath ſovereign power and authority in himſelf to remit ſin, 
it may be in the end they ſhall find mercy. Theſe followers of Novatian, which gave 
themſelves the title of xz2Szeg/, clean, pure, and unſpotted men, had one point of 
Montaniſm more than their maſter did profeſs ; for amongſt ſins unpardonable, they rec- 
koned ſecond marriages, of which opinion Tertullian making (as his uſual manner was) 
a ſalt apology, Such is (faith he) our ſtony hardneſs, that defaming aur Comforter with a 
ind of enormity in diſcipline, we dam up the doors of the church, no Jeſs againſt twice- 
married men, than againſt adulterers and fornicators. Of this ſort therefore it was or- 
dained by the Nicene ſynod, that if any ſuch did return to the catholick and apoſtolick 
unity, they ſhould in writing bind themſelves to obſerve the orders of the church, and 
communicate as well with them which had been often married, or had fallen in time of 
perſecution, as with other ſort of chriſtian people. But further to relate, or at all to re- 
fel the error of miſ-believing men concerning this point, is not now to our preſent. pur- 
poſe greatly neceſſary. 3 5 | h 
he church may receive no ſmall detriment by corrupt practice, even there where doc- 
trine concerning the ſubſtance of things practiſed is free from any great or dangerous cor- 
ruption. If therefore that which the papacy doth in matter of confeſſions and abſolu- 
tion be offenſive, if it palpably ſerve in the uſe of the keys, howſoever, that which it 
teacheth in general concerning the church's power to retain and forgive ſins, be admitted 
true, have they not on the one fide as much whereat to be abaſht, as on the other wherein 
to rejoice? | 
They bind all men, upon pain of everlaſting condemnarion and death, to make confeſ- 
ſions to their ghoſily fathers, of every great offence they know, and can remember, that 
they have committed againſt God. Hath Chriſt in his goſpel ſo delivered the doctrine of 
repentance unto the world? Did his apoſtles ſo preach it to nations? Have the fathers ſo 
believed, or ſo taught? Surely Nowatian was not ſo mercileſs in depriving the church of 
power to abſolve ſome certain offenders, as they in impoſing upon all a neceſſity thus to 
confeſs. Novatian would not deny but God might remit that which the church could 
not, whereas in the papacy it is maintained, that what we conceal from men, God him- 
ſelf ſhall never pardon. By which overſight, as they have here ſurcharged the world with 
multitude, but much abated the weight of confeſſions, ſo the careleſs manner of their ab- 
ſolution hath made diſcipline, for the moſt part, amongſt them a bare formality :. yea, ra- 
| Bo ther 
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ther a means of emboldening unto vicious and wicked life, than either any help to pre. 
vent future, or medicine to remedy preſent evils in the ſoul of man. The fathers 
were ſlow and always fearful to abſolve any before very manifeſt tokens given of a ttue 
penitent and contrite ſpirit. It was not thelt cuſtom to temit ſin firſt, and then to impoſe 
works of ſatisfaction, as the faſhion of Rome is now; inſomuch that this their prepoſte. 
rous courſe, and miſordered practices hath bred allo in them an error concerning the end 
and purpoſe of theſe works. For againſt the guiltineſs of fin, and the danger of ever. 
laſting condemnation thereby incurred, confeſſion and abſolution ſucceeding the ſame, 
are, as they take it, a remedy ſufficient: and therefore whabtheir penitentiaries do think to 
enjoy farther, whether it be a number of Ave-Maries daily to be ſcored up, a journey 
of pilgrimage to be undertaken, fore few diſhes of ordinary diet to be exchanged, of. 
ferings to be made at the ſhrines of ſaints, or a little to be ſcraped off from mens ſuper. 
fluities for relief of poor people, all is in lieu or exchange with God, whoſe juſtice, not. 
withſtanding our pardon, yet oweth us ſtill ſome temporal puniſhment, either in this or 
in the life to come, except we quit it our ſelves here with works of the former kind, 
and continued till the balance of God's moſt ſtrict ſeverity ſhall find the pains we have 
taken equivalent with the plagues which we ſhould endure, or elſe the mercy of the 
pope telicve us. And at this poſtern-gate cometh in the whole marr of papal indulgen- 
_ cies ſo infinitely ſtrewed, that the pardon of ſin, which heretofore was obtained hardly, 

and by much ſuit, is with them become now almoſt impoſlible to be eſcaped. 
In peccato, tria To ſet down then the force of this ſentence in abſolving penitents; there are in ſin 
„ three things: the act which paſſeth away and vaniſheth: the pollution wherewith 
cula, & ſequela. it leaveth the ſoul defiled; and the puniſhment whereunto they are made ſubject that 
_ ſent. l. 4. have committed it. The act of fin is every deed, word and thought againſt the law of 
1 jchn 3.4. God. For ſin is the tranſgreſſion of the law; and although the deed it ſelf do not con- 
tinue, yet is that bad quality permanent, whereby it maketh the ſoul unrighteous and de- 
formed in God's fight. From the heart come evil cogitations, murthers, adulteries, for- 
Matth. 15.19. nications, thefts, falſe teſtimonies, ſlanders; theſe are things which defile a man. They 
| do not only, as effects of impurity, argue the neſt to be unclean, out of which they 
came, but as cauſes they ſtrengthen that diſpoſition unto wickedneſs which brought 
them forth; they are both fruits and ſeeds of uncleanneſs, they nouriſh the root out of 
which they grow; they breed that iniquity which bred them, The blot therefore of fin 
abideth, though the act be tranſitory. And out of both ariſeth a preſent debt, to endure 
what puniſhment ſoever the evil which we have done deſeryeth ; an obligation, in the 
chains whereof ſinners, by the juſtice of almighty God, continue bound rill repentance 
Acts 8. 22, looſe them. Repent this thy wickedneſs (ſaith Peter) unto Simon Magus, beſeech God, 
that if it be 522 the thought of thine heart may be pardoned; for IT ſee thou art in the 
Prov. 5.22. gall of bitterneſs, and in the bond of iniquity. In like manner Solomon: The wicked 

ſhall be held faſt in the cords of his own ſin. | 

Not doth God only bind ſinners hand and foot by the dreadful determination of his 
8 own unſearchable judgment againſt them; but ſometimes alſo the church bindeth by the 
exercent in cenſures of her diſcipline. So that when offenders upon their repentance are by the ſame 


peccatores diſcipline abſolved, the church looſeth but her own bonds, the chains wherein ſhe had 


cum eos juſta , 
pd 5 ; tied them before. 


opus miſeri- . 
cordiæ cum de ea aliquod relaxant, vel ſacramentorum communioni conciliant; alia opera in peccatores exercere nequeunt. Sent. |. 4. 


diſ. 18. 


AQs 7. 60. The act of fin God alone remitteth, in that his purpoſe is never to call it to account, 

b Cor. vi. 11, Or 10 lay it unto men's charge; the ſtain he waſheth out by the ſanttifying grace of bis 

Tit. 3-5. Spirit; and concerning the puniſhment of ſin, as none elſe hath power to caſt body and 
13 15. g. ſoul into hell fire, ſo none have power to deliver either, beſides him. — 

As for the miniſterial ſentence of private abſolution, it can be no more than a decla- 

ration what God hath done ; it hath but the force of the prophet Nathar's abſoluti- 

2 Sam. 12. 1. on, God hath taken away thy ſm: than which conſtruction, eſpecially of words judi- 

Luke 7. 7 cial, there is not any thing more vulgar. For example, the publicans are ſaid in the 

ES AS goſpel to have juſtified God; the Fews in Malachi to have bleſſed proud men, which 

ſin and proſper; not that the one did make God righteous, or the other the wicked 

happy: but ro bleſs, to juſtify, and to abſolve, are as commonly uſed for words of judg- 

Sent. 1. 4. dil. ment, or declaration, as of true and real efficacy; yea even by the opinion of the mal- 

: ter of ſentences. It may be ſoundly affirmed and thought that God alone doth remit 

and retain ſins, although he have given power to the church to do both; but he one Way, 

and the church another. He only by himſelf forgiveth ſin, who cleanſeth the ſoul from 


| inward blemiſh, and looſeth the debt of eternal death. So great a privilege he e 
5 | give 
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tural force and ability to induce grace into the fouls of men; even as the ate and ſaw 
the artificer intendeth. His 


miniſtry of the working that effect, which proceedeth wholly from him, without any real 


ki # 


In which conſtruction, ſeeing that our books and writings have made it known to the : 


mine throughout the whole courſe of his ſecond book 3 3 
De ſatramentis in genere, ſhould ſo botdly face * Earlerant de hac re interdum ita ſcribunt. ut videantur 2 
E M VTV ĩ c A ks 9 50 catholicis non diſſentire; interdum autem apertiſſime ſcribunt 
down his adverſaties, as if their opinion Were, that contraria: at ſemper in eadem ſententia manent, ſacramenta 
ſacraments are naked, empty, and ineffeQual ſigns; -= 8 immediate * Le gratiæ, ſed 
g . A A LO 2 ie Ele nuda ſigna, tamen mediate aliquid efficere quatenus exci- 
wherein there 18 NO other force than only ſuch, as In tant & alunt fidem, quod ipſum non faciunt niſi repræſentando, 
pictures to ſtir up the mind, that ſo by theory and ut facramenta per viſum excitent fidem, quemadmodum præ- 


eerie of things repreſented, faith may grow, ay verbi per auditum. Bellarm. de facr. in genere, I. 2, 


*inally, that all the operations which ſacraments =Quzdim ſigga ſunt theorica,; non ad alium finem inſtitura, 
ave, is s ſenſible ahd divine LD, Bug had er en a pee, dne 8 pudas 
e r IOEES en ü eee X ob id practica dici poſſunt. Controverſia eſt inter nos 
It pleaſed him not to hood. wink his own knowledge, hzreticos, . quod illi faciunt ſacramenta ſigna prioris generis. 
I nothing doubt but he fully ſaw how to anſwer him. Quire ſi oſtendere poterimus efſe igna poſterioris genieris, ob- 
ſelf; it being a matter very ſtrange and incredible, uimus cam. cap, 8. A 
that one which with ſo great diligence hath winnow⸗- TT Ts 
ed d his adverſaries writings, ſhould be ignorant of * _ | ert Eee elt Geratnenta gibil aliud 
3 EY quam inſtrumentales eſſe conferende nobis gratice cauſas, . Calv. 

their minds. For, even as in the perſon of our Lord in Aut, con. Frid. f 5. 6. 5., $i gui ine quinegent fen. 
Jeſus Chriſt, both' God and man, when his human tis contineri gratiam quam figurant, illos improbamus, Ibid. - 
nature is by it ſelf conſidered, we may not attribute . 6. = 
that unto him, which we do and muſt aſcribe as oft 
1 reſpect is had unto both natures combined 7 ſo becauſe in ſacraments there are two 
1 ings diſtinQly to be conſidered, the outward ſign, and the ſecret concurrence of God's 

toft bleſſed Spirit, in which reſpe& our Saviour hath taught that watcr and the boly 
Ghoſt are combine refore, as ſigt 
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by them. The elements and words have Power of infallible ſigifications, for which they 
affixed' unto thoſe elements and words,, power 
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of ſacramental ſigns, there ſhall. proceed from himſelf, grace cffeQual, to. ſanRify, to 


0 : 


5 cure, to comfort, and whatſocver elſe is for the good of the ſouls of men. Howbeit 


. 
: 


| tte modiusthis opinion Thomas rejecteth, under pretence that it maketh ſacramental words and 
non tranſcen-elements to be in themſelves no more than ſigns, whereas they ought to be held as cauſes 


N that they ſignify. He therefore refotmeth it with this addition, that the very ſenſible 
cramentum parts of the ſacraments, do inſtrumentally effect and produce, not grace, (for the ſchool. 
2 ait. men both of theſe times, and long after did, for the moſt part, maintain it untrue, and 
cent, ed cu ſome of them unpoſſible, that ſanctify ing grace ſhould efficiently proceed but from God 
ſent gratiam. alone, and that by immediate creation, as the ſubſtance of the ſoul doth) but the phantaſy 


3. 0. 62 0 x 18 AYE a, RAP 
A. Ala. Which Thomas had was, that ſenſible things, thro' Chriſt's and the prieſts benediction, 
and. part. 4-receive a certain ſupernatural tranſitory force, which leaveth behind it a kind of prepara- 
To „ quality or beauty within the ſoul, whereupon immediately from God doth enſue the 
& 2. Th. degrace that juſtifieth. = 5 ä 55 | 


verit. q. 27. | EE HED SS Lan Wore: / e | | 2 i 
Act. 3. Alliac. in quart, ſent. 9. 1 Capr. in 4. d. 1. q. 1. Palud. Tom, Ferrar. lib. 4. cont. Gent. c. 57. Neceſſe eſt ponere aliquam vir. 


tutem ſupernaturalem in ſacramentis. Sent. 4, d. 1. q. 1. Act. 45 Sacramentum. conſequitur ſpiritualem virtutem eum benedictione 
Chriſti, & applicatione miniſtri ad uſum ſacramenti. part. 3. q. 62, art. 4. Concil. Victus ſacramentalis habet eſſe tranſiens ex uno in 
aliud & incompletum. Ibidem Ex facramentis duo conſequuntur in anima, unum eſt character, five aliquis ornatus ; aliud, eſt gratis. 
Reſpectu primo, ſacramenta ſunt cauſæ aliquo modo efficientes; reſpectu ſecundo, ſunt diſponentes. Sacramenta cauſant diſpoſitionem 
ad formam ultimam, ſed ultimam perfectionem non inducunt. Sent. 4. d. 1. q. 1. art. 4. 2 Oe ak Eats 


| Now they which pretend to follow Thomas, differ from him in two points. For firſt, 

they make grace an immediate effect of the outward ſign, which he for the dignity and 
excellency thereof was afraid to do. Secondly, Whereas he, to produce but a prepara- 

tive quality in the ſoul, did imagine God to create in the inſtrument a ſupernatural gift 

or hability ; they confeſs, that nothing is created, infuſed, or any way inherent either in 

the word or in the elements; nothing that giveth them inſtrumental efficacy, but God's 

Solus Deus ef. meer motion or application. Are they able to explain unto us, or themſelves to con- 
ficit gratiam ceive, what they mean when they thus ſpeak? For example, let them teach us, in the 

e ſacrament of baptiſm, what it is for water to be moved till it bring forth grace. The 

ſunt nobiliores application thereof by the miniſter is plain to ſenſe; the force which it hath in the mind, 

. a moral inſtrument of information, or inſtruction, we know by reaſon; and by faith, 

communice- We underſtand how God doth aſſiſt it with his Spirit: whereupon enſueth the grace 

car. Sent. 4. which faint Cyprian did in himſelf obſerve, ſaying, After the bath of regeneration, 

4. z. having ſeowred out the ſtained foulneſs 7 former life, ſupernatural light had entrance 

into the breaſt which was purified and cleanſed for it : after that a ſecond nativity 

had made another man, by inward receipt of the Spirit from heaven; things doubtful 

began in marvellous manner 10 appear certain, that to be open which lay hid, darkneſs 

to ſhine like a clear light, former hardneſs to be made facility, impoſſibility eaſineſs: 

inſomuch as it might be diſcerned how that earthly, which before had been carnally 

bred and lived, given over unto ſins; that now Gods own which the holy Ghoſt did 

uicken. - 

N Our opinion is therefore plain unto every man's underſtanding. We take it for a very 

Cavendum e- good ſpeech which Bonaventure hath uttered in ſaying, Heed muſt be taken that while 

nim ne dum qe affjgn too much to the bodily ſigns in way of their commendation, we withdraw 


Ie t the honour which is due to the cauſe which worketh in them, and the ſoul which 
ſignis ad lau-recerverh them. WWhereunto we conformably teach, that the outward ſign applied, hath 
6 5 ſelf no natural efficacy towards grace, neither doth God put into it any ſuperna- 


hamus hono- { : : 
rem cauſæ cu-Fural inherent Virtue. And as I think, we thus far avouch no more than they themſelves 


_ 338 confeſs to be very true. | 
* If any thing diſpleaſe them, it is becauſe we add to theſe promiſes another aſſertion; 


that, with the out ward ſign, God joineth his holy Spirit; and ſo the whole inſtrument 

of God bringeth that to paſs, whereunto the baſer and meaner part could not extend. 

As for operations through the motion of ſigns, they are dark, intricate and obſcure ; pet- 

haps poſlible, howbeit, not proved cither true or likely, by alledging, that the touch of 

our Saviour's garment reſtored health, clay ſight, when he applied it. Although ten 

Like 18. Fonthouſand ſuch examples ſhould be brought, they overthrow not this one principle; that, 

9. where the inſtrument is without inherent, the effect muſt neceſſarily proceed from the 
only agent's adherent power. | ? 

It paſſeth a man's conceit how water ſhould be carried into the ſoul with any 

force of divine motion, or grace proceed but meerly from the influence of Gods 

Spirit. Notwithſtanding, if God himſelf teach his church in this caſe to believe that 

# Bel. de ſacr. in Which he hath not given us capacity to comprehend, how incredible ſoever it may 

1 gen. “ 2. c. 1. ſeem, yet our wits ſhould ſubmit themſelves, and reaſon give place unto faith there- 


1 | 
| in. But they yield it to be no queſtion of faith, how grace doth proceed from ſa- 
| | 3 ee c.taments; 
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craments; if in general they be acknowledged true inſtrumental cauſes, : by the mi- 
niſtry whereof men receive divine grace. And that they which impute grace to the Dicimus grati- 
only operation of God himſelf, concurring with the external ſign, do no leſs ac- am non crearta 


Deo, ſed pro- 
knowledge the true efficacy of the ſacrament, than they that aſcribe the ſame to the quei ex * 
quality of the 


ſign apply d, or to the motion of God apply ing, and ſo far carrying per 
it, till grace be not created, but extracted, out of the natural poſſibility of the ſoul. me feutegte- 
Nevertheleſs, this laſt philoſophical imagination (if I may call it philoſophical, which ra omnia que 
aſeth the terms, but overthroweth the rules of philoſophy, and hath no article of "rm raph 
faith to ſupport it; but whoſoever it be) they follow it in a manner all; they Caſt libus quæ ſunt 
off 2 firſt opinion, wherein is moſt perſpicuity and ſtrongeſt evidence of certain erte 0 
uth. ' | cidentia, Allen 
Y The council of Florence and Trent defining, that ſacraments contain and confer de facr. in gen. 
grace, the ſenſe whereof {if it liked them) might ſo caſily conform it ſelf with the* 37” 
ſame opinion which they drew without any juſt cauſe, quite and clean the other way, 
making grace the iſſue of bare words, in ſuch ſacraments as they have framed deſti- 
tate of any viſible element, and holding it the offspring as well of elements as of 
words in thoſe ſacraments where both are; but in no ſacrament acknowledging grace 
to be the fruit of the holy Ghoſt working with the outward ſign, and not by it, 
in ſuch ſort as Thomas himſelf teacheth; that the apoſtles impoſition of hands 25. de verit. 
cauſed not the coming of the holy Ghoſt, which notwithſtanding was beſtowed 37: * 3- 
. 5 , . F p. ad 16. 

together with the exerciſe of that ceremony; yea, by it, (faith the evangeliſt ) 44, 8. 18. 
to wit, as by a mean, which came between the true agent and the effect; but not 
other wiſe. | | 

Many of the antient fathers, preſuppoſing that the faithful before Chriſt had not, 
till the time of his coming, that perfect life and ſalvation which they looked for and 
we poſſeſs, thought likewiſe their ſacraments to be but prefigurations of that which 
ours in preſent do exhibit. For which cauſe the Florentine council, comparing the one 
with the other, ſaith, That the old did only ſhadow grace, which was afterward to be 
given through the paſſion of Feſus Chriſt. But the after-wit of latter days hath found Quod ad cir- 
out another more exquiſite diſtinction, that evangelical ſacraments are cauſes to effect 3 
grace, through motions of ſigns legal, according to the ſame ſignification and ſenſe mill, ie bat 
wherein evangelical ſacraments are held by us to be God's inſtruments for that pur-7atonc rel d- 
poſe. For howſocycr Bellarmine hath ſhrunk up the Lutherans ſinews, and cut offone _ divi- 
our doctrine by the skirts; Allen, although he terms us hereticks, according to the ni eodem plane 
uſual bitter venom of his firſt ſtyle, doth yet ingenuouſly confeſs, that the old ſchool- Sa „ ee 
men's doctrine and ours is one concerning ſacramental efficacy, derived from God him-ci, ſed etiam a- 
ſelf, aſſiſting by promiſe thoſe outward ſigns of elements and words, out of which lduot vetuſti- 

g ores ſcholaſtici 
their ſchool- men of the newer mint are ſo deſitous to hatch grace. Where God dothyoleruntnova 
work and uſe theſe outward means, wherein he neither findeth nor planteth force and ſicramenta 
aptneſs towards his intended purpoſe ; ſuch means are but ſigns to bring men to hag e 
conſideration of his omnipotent power, which, without the uſe of things ſenſible, would ficr. in gen. e. 
not be marked. | | | | 39. ** 


; | | Durandis, Ri- 
cardus, Occamus, Marcilius, Gabriel, volunt ſolum Deum producere gratiam ad præſentiam ſacramentorum. Bellarm. de ſacr. 5 = 
lib. 2. cap. 11. Puto longe probatiorem & tutiorem ſententiam quæ dat facramentis vetam efficientiam. Primo quia doctores paſſim 
docent, ſacramenta non agere niſi priùs a Deo virtutem ſeu benedictionem ſeu ſanctificationem accipiant, & referunt efſectum ſacra- 
mentorum ad omnipotentiam Dei, & conferunt cum veris cauſis efficientibus. Secundò, quia non eſſet differentia inter modum agendi 
ſacramentorum, & ſignorum magicorum. Tertiò, quia tune non eſſe homo Dei miniſter in ipſa actione ſacramenti, ſed homo præberet 
ſignum actione ſua, & Deus ſua actione viſa eo ſigno infunderet gratiam, ut cum unus oſtendit ſyngrapham mercatori, & ille dat pecu- 


- 


nias. At ſcripturæ docent, quod Deus þaptizat per hominem. Bellarm. lib. 2. Cap. 1. | 


At the time therefore when he giveth his heavenly grace, he applicth, by the hands 
of his miniſters, that which betokeneth the ſame ; not only betokeneth, but, being alſo 
accompanied for ever with ſuch power as doth truly work, is in that reſpect termed 
God's inſtrument, a true efficient cauſe of grace; a cauſe not in it ſelf, but only by 
connexion of that which is in it ſelf a cauſe, namely, God's own ſtrength and power. 
Sacraments, that is to ſay, the outward ſigns in ſacraments, work nothing till they be 
bleſſed and ſanctified by God. 

. But what is God's heavenly benediction and ſanctification, ſaving only the aſſo- 
ciation of his Spirit? Shall we ſay that ſacraments are like magical ſigns, if thus 
they have their effect? Is it magick for God to manifeſt by things ſenſible what he 
doth, and to do by his moſt glorious Spirit really what he manifeſteth in his ſacra. 
ments? The delivery and adminiſtration whercof remaineth in the hands of mortal 
men, by whom, as by perſonal inſtruments, God doth apply ſigns, and with ſigns 
8 R x inſeparably 


inſeparably join his Spirit, and through the power of his Spirit work grace. The firſt 
is by way of concomitance and conſequence to deliver the reſt alſo that either accom. 
pany or enſue. | = AT 
It is not here, as in caſes of mutual commerce, where divers perſons have divers 
acts to be performed in their own behalf; a creditor to ſhew his bill, and a debtor 
to pay his money. But God and man do here meet in one action upon a third 
in whom, as it is the work of God to create grace, ſo it is his work by the hand of 
the miniſtry to apply a ſign which ſhould betoken, and his work to annex that Spi- 
rit which ſhall effect it. The action therefore is but one, God the author thereof, and 
man a co partner, by him aſſigned to work for, with, and under him. God the 
giver of grace by the outward miniſtry of man, ſo far forth as he authorizeth man to 
apply the ſacraments of grace in the ſoul, which he alone worketh, without either in. 
ſtrument or co- agent. | | 
Whereas therefore with us the remiſſions of ſin is aſcrib'd unto God, as a thins 
which proceedeth from him only, ang preſently followeth upon the vertue of true 
repentance appearing in man; that which we attribute to the vertue, they do not 
only impute to the ſacrament of repentance; but, having made repentance a ſacra- 
ment, and thinking of ſacraments as they do, they are enforced to make the miniſtry of 
the prieſt, and their abſolution, a cauſe of that which the ſole omnipotency of God 
worketh. | 
And yet, for my own part, I am not able well to conceive how their doctrine, that 
human abſolution is really a cauſe out of which our deliverance from ſin doth enſue, 
Conc. Did. can cleaye with the council of Trent, defining, That contrition perfected with cha- 
Scil. 14. c. 4. rity, doth at all times it ſelf reconcile offenders to God, before they come to receive 
actually the ſacrament of penance. How can it ſtand with thoſe diſcourſes of the 
Bellarm. de learned Rabbies, which grant, That whoſoever turneth unto God with his whale 
Prnit. 1. 2. c. Heart, hath immediately his ſms taken away; That if a man be truly converted, his 
pardon can neither be denied nor delayed; it doth not ſtay for the pricſt's abſolution, 
22 but preſently followeth : Surely if every contrite ſinner, in whom there is charity, and 
a ſincere converſion of heart, have remiſſion of ſms given him before he ſeek it at the 
prieſts hands; if reconciliation to God be a preſent, and immediate ſequel upon every 
ſuch converſion or change: it muſt of neceſſity follow, ſeeing no man can be a true pe. 
nitent, or contrite, which doth not both love God, and ſincerely abhor ſim, that there- 
fore they all before abſolution attain forgiveneſs ; whereunta not withſtanding abſolu- 
tion is pretended a cauſe fo neceſſary, that ſm without it, except in ſome rare extra- 
ordinary caſe, cannot poſſibly be remitted. Shall abſolution be a cauſe producing and 
working that effect which is always brought forth without it, and had, before abſolu- 
tion be thought of? But when they which are thus before hand pardoned of God, 
ſhall come to be alſo aſſoiled by the prieſt, I would know what force his abſolution 
hath in this caſe? Are they able to ſay here, that the prieſt doth remit any thing? Yet, 
when any of ours aſcribeth the work of remiſſion to God, and interpreteth the prieſts 
ſentence to be but a ſolemn declaration of that which God himſelf hath already per- 
formed, they ſcorn at it; they urge againſt it, that if this were true, our Saviour 
Chriſt ſhould rather have ſaid, hat is looſed in heaven, ye ſhall looſe on earth, than 
as he doth, Whatſoever ye looſe on earth, ſhall in heaven be looſed. As if he were to 
learn of us how to place his words, and not we to crave rather of him a ſound and right 
underſtanding, leſt to his diſhonour and our own hurt we miſ expound them. It ſufficeth, 
I think, both againſt their conſtructions to have proved that they ground an untruth on 
his ſpeech ; and, in behalf of our own, that his words, without any ſuch tranſpoſition, 
do very well admit the ſenſe we give them; which is, that he taketh to himſelf the 
| lawful proccedings of authority in his name, and that the act of ſpiritual authority in 
Hzc expoſitio, this caſe, is by ſentence to acquit or pronounce them free from ſin whom they judge 


iet able to be ſincerely and truly penitent; which interpretation they themſelves do acknow- 


tum oſtendo, ledge, though not ſufficient, yet very true. 


partim qui- | ' | 
dem vera Ut non tamen perfecta. Sacramenta quippe novæ legis non ſolum ſignificant, ſed efficiunt quod ſignificant. Soto. ſent. 
I. 4. diſt, 14. q. 1. art. 3. | 


Abſolution, they ſay, declareth indeed; but this is not all, for it likewiſe maketh 
innocent; which addition being an untruth proved, our truth granted hath, I hope, 
ſufficiency without it; and conſequently our opinion therein neither to be challenged 


as untrue, nor as ſufficient. 


. 


Bock II. EccuxsrasTICar. Polity. Eh 


To rid themſelves out of theſe briars, and to make remiſſion of ſins an effect of ab- 
ſolution, notwithſtanding that which hitherto hath been ſaid, they have two ſhifts. As 
firſt, that in many penitents there is but attrition of heart, which attrition they define 


to be grief proceeding from fear without love; 
and to theſe, they ſay, abſolution doth give that 4 ... - 1.” dicit dolorem propter paruas inferniz dum 
contrition whereby men are really purged from quis accedit attritus per gratiam ſacramentalem, fit contri- 
fin. Secondly, that even where contrition or tus. Se ſent. 4. diſt, 14. g. 1. art. 1. 
inward repentance doth cleanſe without abſolu- 
tion; the reaſon why it cometh ſo to paſs is, Dum N vere r Fate . illa _— con- 
becauſe ſuch, contrites intend and deſire abſolution, tur gradi per icramentum in yoro. rs ſent. 4. dil. 14. 
though they have it not. Which two things gran- g. 1. art. 1. 
ted: the one, that abſolution given maketh them N 
dontrite that axe not; the other, even in them which Legitima contritio votum fieramenti pro ſuo tempore de- 
are contrite, the cauſe why God remitteth ſin is the bet inducere, atque adeò in virtute futuri ſacramenti peccata 
purpoſe or deſire they have to receive abſolution?;̃ te | 
we are not to ſtand againſt a ſequel ſo clear and | | 
manifeſt as this, that always remiſſion of ſin proceedeth from abſolution either had or 
deſired. | 1 

But ſhould a reaſonable man give credit to their bare conceit, and becauſe their 
poſitions have driven them to imagine abſolving of unſufficiently diſpoſed penitents 
to be a real creating of further virtue in them, muſt all other men think it due? 
Let them cancel henceforward and blot out of all T7 
their books thoſe old cautions touching neceſſity of Tune fententia ficerdotis judicio Dei & totius corleftis 
wiſdom, leſt pricſts ſhould inconſiderately abſolve cvrix approbarur, & confirmatur, cum ita ex diſcretione 

b procedit, ut reorum merita non contradicant. Sent. l. 4. 

any man in whom there were not apparent tokens 4. 18. | | 
of true repentance; which to do, was, in ſaint 
Cyprian's judgment, peſtilent deceit and flattery, \yon eſt periculoſur ſacerdoti dicere, ego te abſolvo, illis 
not only not avoidable, but hurtful to them that had in quibus ſigna contritionis videt, quz ſunt _ de 3 
tranſpreſt : a frivolous, fruſtrate, and falſe peace, —4 n 3 * oy oY 
ſuch as cauſed the unrighteous to truſt to a lye, and | 
deſtroyed them unto whom it promiſed ſafety. What a 
needeth obſervation whether penitents have worthineſs and bring contrition, if the 
words of abſolution do infuſe contrition ? Have they born us all this while in hand that 
contrition is a part of the matter of their ſacraments ; a condition or preparation, of the 
mind towards grace to be received by abſolution in the form of their ſacraments? And 
muſt we now believe, that the form doth give the matter? That abſolution beſtoweth 
contrition, and that the words do make preſently of Saul, David; of Judas, Peter? 
For what was the penitency of Saul and Judas, but plain attrition ; horror of fin thro” 
fear of puniſhment, without any long ſenſe, or taſte of God's mercy ? 
Their other fiction, imputing remiſſion of fin to deſire of abſolution from the prieſt, 
even in them which are truly contrite, is an evaſion ſomewhat more witty, but no whit 
more poſſible for them to prove. Belief of the world and judgment to come, faith 
in the promiſes and ſufferings of Chriſt for mankind, fear of his majeſty, love of his 
mercy, gtief for ſin, hope for pardon, ſuit for grace, theſe we know to be elements 
of true contrition: Suppoſe that beſides all this, God did alſo command that every 
penitent ſhould ſeek his abſolution at the prieſts hands; where ſo many cauſes are 
concurring unto one effect, have they any reaſon to impute the whole effect unto one; 
any reaſon in the choice of that one, to paſs by faith, fear, love, humility, hope, 
prayer, whatſoever elſe, and to enthronize above them all, a deſire of abſolution from 
the prieſt, as if in the whole work of man's repentance God did regard and accept 
nothing, bur for and in conſideration of this? Why do the Tridentine council im- 
pute it to charity, that contrites are reconciled in God's ſight before they recerve the 
ſacrament of penance; if deſired abſolution be the true cauſe? 

But let this paſs how it will; ſeeing the queſtion is not, what virtue God may ac- 
cept in penitent ſinners, but what Grace abſolution actually given doth really beſtow 
upon them, ns 5 | 8 
If it were, as they would have it, that God regarding the humiliation of a con- 
trite ſpirit, becauſe there is joyned therewith a lowly deſire of the facrament of prieſtly 
abſolution, pardoneth immediately and forgiveth all offences; doth this any thing 
help to prove that abſolution received afterward from the prieſt, can more than de- 
Clare him already pardoned which did deſire it? To deſire abſolution, preſuppoſing it 
eommanded, is obedience: and obedience in that caſe is a branch of the virtue of 

tepentance, Which virtue being thereby made effeftual to the taking away of ſins 

= IT | | Xx 2 On > without 


. — — — — — 


Signum bujus Ihe meer pardon of almighty God, without dependency upon the prieſts abſolution, as 4 


4 | | | y 5 . N g | | 4 
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without the facrament of repentance, is not an argument that. the ſacramehr of abſolu- 

tion hath here no efficacy, but the virtue of contrition worketh all? For how ſhould an 

effect enſue from cauſes which actually are not? The ſacrament muſt be applied whereſo. 

ever any grace doth proceed from it. So that where it is but deſired only, whatſoever 

| | | od o acceptation of this def 

A reatu mortis æternæ abſolvitur homo a Deo per contri- I fo How K e G 7 w ' 4 | f be 0 4; rhe | 
tionem ; manet autem reatus ad quandam pœnam temporalem ; ſacr ament, af FerWards rYecetVen, can e m0 cauſe 
& ws eccleſiz quicunque virtute clavinm tollit reatum hereof, Therefore the further we wade, the better 
cujuſdam partis pœnæ illius. Abul. in defenſ. p. 1. c. 7. we ſee it ſtill appears, that the prieſt doth never in 


abſolution, no not ſo much as by way of ſervice and miniſtry, really either forgive them, 
take away the uncleanneſs, or remove the puniſhment of ſin; but if the party penitent 
come contrite, he hath, by their own grant, abfolution before abſolution; if not contrite, 
although the prieſt ſhould ſeem a thouſand times to abſolve him, all were in vain, Fot 
which cauſe the antients and better ſort of their ſchool divines, Abulenſis, Alexander 
Hales, and Bonaventure, aſcribe the real abolition of ſin, and eternal puniſhment, to 


e f g. Cauſe to eſſect the ſame. His abſolution hath in their doctrine certain other effects ſpe. 
Riva gratix cified, but this denied. Wherefore having hitherto ſpoken of the virtue of repentance 
arg none required; of the diſcipline of repentance which Chriſt did eſtabliſh ; and of the ſacta- 
ato- . . 0 4 . n - 2 * 

raw; ee repentance invented ſithence, againſt the pretended force of human abſolution in 
Peer ficut ſacramental penitency ; let it ſuffice thus far to have fhewed how God atone doth truly 
x. Pens, Eibe, the virtue of repentance alone procure, and private miniſterial abſolution but de. 
{ed ſecundum C/are remiſſion of [ims. 
quid; quia eſt 3 | : 
cauſa efficaciæ gratiæ qua fit remiſſio peccati, quantum ad aliquem effectum in pœnitente, ad minus quantum ad remiſſionem ſequelæ 
ipſius peccati, ſcilicet poenz, Alex. p. 4. q. 14. memb. 2. Poteſtas clavium propriè loquendo non ſe extendit ſupra culpam ; ad illud 
quod objicitur. To. 22. Quorum remiſeritis peccata: dicendum, quod vel illud de remiſſione dicitur quantum ad offenſionem, vel ſolum 
quantum ad pœnam, Bon. ſent. I. 1. d. 18. q. 1. Ab æterna pena nullo modo ſolvit ſacerdos, ſed à purgatorio; neque hoc per ſe, ſed per 
err. quod cum in pœnitente, virtute clavium, minuitur debitum pœnæ temporalis, non ita acriter punietur in purgatorio, ſicut 
non eſſet abſolutus. Sent. I. 4. d. 18. d. 2. . 5 


Now the laſt and ſometimes hardeſt to be ſatisfied by repentance, are our minds; and 
our minds we have then ſatisfied, when the conſcience is of guilty become clear. For, 
as long as we are in our ſelves privy to our moſt heinous crimes, but without ſenſe of 
God's mercy and grace towards us, unleſs the heart be either brutiſh for want of know- 
ledge, or altogether hardned by wilful atheiſm ; the remorſe of fin is in it, as the dead- 
1y ſting of the ſerpent. Which point ſince very infidels and heathens have obſcrved in 
the nature of ſin, (for the diſeaſe they felt, tho' they knew no remedy to help it) we are 
not raſhly to deſpiſe thoſe ſentences which are the teſtimonies of their experience touching 
this point. They knew that the eye of a man's own conſcience is more to be feared by 
evil doers than the preſence of a thouſand witneſſes, in as much as the mouths of other 
accuſers are many ways ſtopt, the ears of the accuſed not always ſubject to glowing 
with contumely and exprobation ; whereas a guilty mind being forced to be ſtill both a 
martyr and a tyrant in it ſelf, muſt of neceſlity endure perpetual anguiſh and grief; for, 
as the body is rent with ſtripes, ſo the mind with guiltineſs of cruelty, luſt, and wicked 
reſolutions, Which furies brought the emperor Tiberius ſometimes into ſuch perplexity, 
that writing to the ſenate, his wonted art of diſſimulation failed him utterly in this calc ; 
and whereas it had been ever his peculiar delight ſo to ſpeak that no man might be able 
to ſound his meaning, he had not the power to conceal what he felt thro? the ſecret ſcourge 
of an evil conſcience, tho' no neceſſity did now enforce him to diſcloſe the ſame, hal 
to write, or how to write, at this preſent, if I know (ſaith Tiberius) let the Gods and 
Coddeſſes, who thus continually eat me, only be worſe to me than they are. It was not 
his imperial dignity and power that could provide a way to protect him againſt himſelf; the 
fears and ſuſpicions which improbity had bred, being ſtrengthened by every occaſion, and 
thoſe virtues clean baniſhed which are the only foundation of ſound tranquillity of mind. | 
For which cauſe it hath been truly ſaid, and agrecably with all men's experience, that if the 
virtuous did excel in no other privilege, yet far happier they are than the contrary ſort of 
men, for that their hopes be always better. | | 

Neither are we to maryel, that theſe things, known unto all, do ſtay ſo few from bc- 
ing authors of their own woe. | | ; 

For we cc by the antient example of Joſeph's unkind brethren, how it cometh to te- 
membrance eaſily when crimes are once paſt, what the difference is of good from evil, and 
of right from wrong: but ſuch conſiderations, when they ſhould have prevented ſin, were 
over-match'd by inordinate deſires. Are we not bound then with all thankfulneſs to ac- 
knowledge his infinite goodneſs and mercy, which hath revealed unto us the way how to 
rid our ſelves of theſe mazes; the way how to ſhake off that yoke, which no fleſh. is able 


to bear; the way how to change moſt griſly horror into a comfortable apprehenſion of hea- 
venly joy? | on Whereunto 
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Whercunto there are many which labour with ſo much the greater difficulty, becauſe 
jmbecillity of mind doth not ſuffer them to cenſure rightly their own doings. Some fear- 
ful leſt the enormity of their crimes be ſo unpardonable that no repentance can do them 
good ſome leſt the imperfection of their repentance make it uneffectual to the taking 
away of ſin. The one drive all things to this iſſue, whether they be not men that have 


ſinned againſt the holy Ghoſt ; the other to this, what repentance is ſufficient to clear ſinners, 
and to aſſure them that they are delivered. e ee 
Buch as by error charge themſelves of unpardonable fin mult think, it may be, they 
deem that unpardonable, which is not. 


Our Saviour ſpeaketh indeed of blaſphemy which ſhall never be forgiven: but have they 


any ſure and infallible knowledge what that blaſphemy is? If not, why arc they unjuſt and 

cruel to their own ſouls, imagining certainty of guiltineſs in a crime concerning the very na- 

ture whereof they are uncertain? For mine own part, altho where this blaſphemy is men- 

tion'd, the cauſe why our Saviour ſpake thereof, was the Phariſees blaſphemy, which was 

not afraid to ſay, he had an unclean ſpirit, and did caſt out ſpirits by the power of Beelze- — 21-31. 

bub ; nevertheleſs 1 dare not preciſely deny, but that even the Phariſces themſelves might! 33% 

have repented and been forgiven, and that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt peradventure might but 

take occaſion at their blaſphemy, which, as yet, was pardonable, to tell them further of an 

unpardonable blaſphemy, whereinto he foreſaw that the Jews would fall. For it is plain, 

that many thouſands, at the firſt, profeſſing chriſtian religion, became afterwards wilful apo- 

ſtates, moved with no other cauſe of revolt, but meer indignation that the Gentiles ſhould 

enjoy the benefit of the goſpel as much as they, and yet not be burthened with the yoke 

of Moſes his lav. FFV 7 

The apoſtles by preaching had won them to Chriſt, in whoſe name they embraced with 

great alacrity the full remiſſion of their former fins and iniquities ; they received by the 

impoſition of the apoſtles hands that grace and power of the holy Ghoſt whereby they cured 12, 4. 48; 

diſcaſes, propheſied, ſpake with tongues ; and yet in the end, after all this, they fell utter- 
ly away, renounced the myſteries of chriſtian faith, blaſphemed in their formal abjura- 

tions that moſt glorious and bleſſed Spirit, the gifts whereof themſelves had poſſeſt; and 

by this means ſunk their ſouls in the gulf of that unpardonable ſin; whereof, as our Lord 

JESUS CHRIST had told them. before-hand, ſo the apoſtle at the firſt appearance 

of ſuch their revolt, putteth them in mind again, that falling now to their former blaſphe- 

mies, their ſalvation was irrecoverably gone. It was for them in this caſe impoſſible to be Re-. 6. 6; 

rene wed by any repentance ; becauſe they were now in the ſtate of Satan and his angels; 

the judge of quick and dead had paſſed his irreyocable ſentence againſt them. . 

So great difference there is between infidels unconverted, and backſliders in this manner 
fallen away, that always we have hope to reclaim the one which only hate whom they 
never knew; but to the other which know and blaſpheme, to them that with more than 
infernal malice accurſe both the ſeen brightneſs of glory which is in him, and in them 
ſelves the taſted goodneſs of divine grace, as thoſe execrable miſcreants did, who firſt re- 
ccived in extraordinary miraculous manner, and then in outrageous ſort blaſphemed the 55 
holy Ghoſt, abuſing both it and the whole religion, which God by it did confirm and mag: xe. 10. 26. 
nify ; to ſuch as wilfully thus ſin, after ſo great light of the truth, and gifts of the Spirir, 
there remaineth juſtly no fruit or benefit to be expected by Chriſt's ſacrifice. | 

For all other offenders, without exception or ſtint, whether they be ſtrangers that ſeck 
acceſs, or followers that will make return unto God ; upon the tender of their repentance, 
the grant of his grace ſtandeth everlaſtingly ſigned with his blood in the book of eternal 
life. That which in this caſe oyer-tcrrifieth fearful ſouls is, a miſconceit whereby they 
imagine every act which they do, knowing that they do amiſs, and every wilful breach or 
tranſgreſſion of God's law to be mcer ſin againſt the holy Ghoſt: forgetting that the law 
of Moſes it (elf ordain'd ſacrifices of expiation, as well for faults preſumptuouſly commit- 

ted, as things wherein men offend by error. 

' Now, thereare on the contrary ſides others, who, doubting not of God's mercy towards 
all that perfectly repent, remain notwithſtanding ſcrupulous and troubled with continual 
fear, leſt defects in their own repentance be a bar againſt them. 

Theſe caſt themſelves into very great, and peradventure needleſs agonies thro' miſ.con- Fe6. 26 
ſtruction of things ſpoken about proportioning our griefs to our ſins, for which they never . 1. 8. 9- 
think they have wept and mourned enough ; yea, if they have not alwaysa ſtream of 1 — 
at command, they take it for a heart congealed and hardned in fin; when to keep the Num magna 


wound of contrition bleeding, they unfold the circumſtances of their tranſgreſſions, and — 
endeavour to leave nothing which may be heavy againſt themſelves. defleamus. 
Alto vulneri 


diligens & longa medicina non deſit; pœnitentia erimine minor non fit. Cypr. de lapſis. Non levi agendum eſt contritione, ut debita illa 
redimantur, quibus mors æterna debetur; nec tranſitoria opus eſt ſatisfactione pro malis illis, propter quæ paratus eſt ignis æternus. Euſeb. 
Emiſſenus, vel potius ſalv. f. 106, Ys I ; Yet, ; 
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Vet, do what they can, they are ſtill fearful, leſt herein alſo they do not that which 
they ought and might. Come to prayer, their coldneſs taketh all heart and cout 
from them; with faſting, albeit their fleſh ſhould be withered, and their blood clean 

Ml 6.6 dried up, would they ever the leſs object, what is this to David's humiliation, where. 
AY notwithſtanding there was not any thing more than neceſſary? In works of cha. 
rity and alms-deed; it is not all the world can perſuade them they did ever reach the 
poor bounty of the widows two mites, or by many millions of lcagues come near 
to the mark which Cornelius touched; fo far they are off from the proud ſurmiſe of 
any penitential ſupercrogation in miſerable wretched worms of the carth. 
otwithſtanding, for as much as they wrong themſelves with over rigorous and 
extreme exactions, by means whereof they fall ſometimes into ſuch perplexities as 
can hardly be allaycd ; it hath therefore pleaſed almighty God, in tender commiſeration 
over theſe imbecillities of Men, to ordain for their ſpiritual and ghoſtly comfort conſe. 
crated perſons, which by ſentence of power and authority given from above, may, as 
it were, out of his very mouth aſcertain timorous and doubtful minds in their own par- 
ticular ; caſe them of all their ſcrupuloſities ; leave them ſettled in peace; and ſatisfied 
touching the mercy of God towards them. To uſe the benefit of this help for the bet- 
ter ſatisfaction in ſuch caſes is ſo natural, that it can be forbidden no man; but yet not 
ſo neceſſary, that all men ſhould be in caſe to need it, 

They arc, of the two, the happier therefore that can content and fatisfy themſelves, 
by judging diſcreetly what they perform, and ſoundly what God doth require of them, 
For having, that which is moſt material, the ſubſtance of penitency rightly bred ; touch- 
ing ſigns and tokens thereof, we may affirm that they do boldly, which imagine for every 
offence a certain proportionable degree in the paſſions and griefs of mind, whereunto 
whoſoever aſpireth not, repenteth in vain. ” 

That to fruſtrate men's confeflion and conſiderations of fin, except every circum- 
ſtance which may aggravate the ſame, be unript and laid in the balance, is a met- 
cileſs extremity ; although it 'be true, that as near as we can ſuch wounds muſt be 

| ſearched to the very bottom. Laſt of all, to ſer down the like ſtint, and to ſhut 
up the doors of mercy againſt penitents which come ſhort rhercof in the devotion of 
their prayers; in the continuance of their faſts; in the largeneſs and bounty of their 
alms, or in the courſe of any other ſuch like duties; is more than God himſelf hath 

thought meet; and conſequently more than mortal men ſhould preſume to do. 
* 31. That which God doth chiefly reſpect in men's penitency is their hearts. The heart is 
nit whith maketh repentance ſmcere, ſincerity that which findeth favour in God's ſight, and 
the favour of God that which ſupplieth þ 4 gracious acceptation whatſoeyer may ſeem 
defective in the faithful, hearty, and true officers of his ſervants. 
Chryſ. de re-. Take it (faith Chryſoſtom) upon my credit, ſuch ir God's merciful inclination towards 
Par be, b den, that repentance offered with a ſingle and ſincere mind he never refuſeth ; no, not al- 
Depoſit. dig. I hong h we be come to the very top of iniquity. If there be a will and deſire to return, he 
3- e. Tali, receiveth, embraceth, and omitteth nothing which may reſtore us to former happi- 
neſs; yea, that which is above all the reſt, albeit we cannot in the duty of ſatisfy- 
ing him, attain what we ought, and would, but come far behind our mark, he taketh 
nevertheleſs in good worth that little which we do; be it never ſo mean, we loſe not 

our labour therein. : | 

Aug.inpg), The leaſt and loweſt ſtep of repentance in faint Chryſoſtoms judgment ſerveth and 
138, ſetteth us above them that periſh in their fin : I therefore will end with faint Augu/tne's 
concluſion : Lord, in thy book and volume of life all ſhall be written, as well the leaſt 
of thy ſaints, as the chiefeſt. Let not therefore the unperfeR fear: let them only pro- 


ceed and go forward. | 2 | 
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B OO EK VII. 
Their fixth Aſſertion, That there ought not to be in the Church, 
Biſhops endued with fuch Authority and Honour as onrs are. 


The Matter contained in this ſeventh Book. 


1. | HE ſtate of biſhops although ſome time oppugned, and that by ſuch as therein 
would moſt ſeem to pleaſe God, yet by his providence upheld hitherto, whoſe 
glory it is to maintain that whereof himſelf is the author. . 
2. What a biſhop is, what his name doth import, and what doth belong unto his o. 
fice, as he is a biſhop. | 
3. In biſhops two things traduced ; of which two, the one their authority; and in it 
the firſt thing condemned, their ſuperiority over other miniſters : what kind of ſu- 
periority in miniſters it is which the one part holdeth, and the other denieth lawful. 
4. From whence it hath grown, that the church is governed by biſhops. 
5. The time and cauſe of inſtituting every where biſhops with reſtraint. 
6. What manner of power biſhops from the firſt beginning have had. nai aan 
7. After what ſort biſhops, together with presbyters, have uſed to govern the churches 
which were under them. 
8. How far the power of biſhops hath reached from the beginning in reſpect of terri- 
tory, or local compaſs. 
9. In what reſpecis epiſcopal regiment hath been gainſaid of old by Aerius. 
10. In what reſpects epiſcopal regiment is gainſaid by the authors of pretended re- 
formation at this day. 5 | | 
11. Their arguments in diſgrace of regiment by biſhops; as being a meer invention 
of man, and not found m ſcripture, anſwered. 
12. Their arguments to prove, there was no neceſſity of inſtituting biſhops in the church. 
13. The fore-alledged arguments, anſwered. | | 
14. An anſwer unto thoſe things which are objetted, concerning the difference between 
that power which biſhops now have, and that which ancient biſbops had, more than 
other presbyters. Tk 15. Concerning 
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15. Concerning the civil power and authority which our biſhops have. 
16. The arguments anſwered, whereby they would prove, that the law of God, and 
the judgment of the beſt in all ages condemneth the ruling ſuperiority of one zii. 
niſter over another. a 2 | | 
” The ſecond malicious thing wherein the ſlate of biſhops ſuffereth obloquy, is thei 
Honour. ; 
18. What good doth publickly grow from the prelaty. 
19. What find of L 1 455 — biſhops. PO 
20. Honour in title, place, ornament, attendance, and privilege. 
21. Honour by endowments of lands and livings. | 
22. That of eccleſiaſtical goods, and conſequently of the lands and livings which 
_ biſhops enjoy, the propriety belongs unto God alone. 4 
23. That eccleſraſtical perſons are receivers of God's rents, and that the honour of 
Perelates is to be thereof his chief receivers, not without liberty from him granted 
* of converting the ſame unto their own uſe, even in large nanne. 
24. That for their unworthineſs to deprive both them and their ſucceſſors of ſuch 
goods, and to convey the ſame unto men of ſecular callings, is now extreme ſacri. 


legious injuſtice. 


* 


fg 


The ſtate of bi- I. 
ſhops although 


Have heard that a famous kingdom in the world being ſolicited to reform ſuch 

ae ff, eue. diſorders as all men ſaw the church exceedingly burthened with, when of 
om e op- d | 3 3 . 

pugned, and each degree great multitudes thereunto inclined, and the number of them did 

_ luch * every day ſo encreaſe that this intended work was likely to take no other ef. 

moſt ſzem to fect than all good men did wiſh and labour for; a principal actor herein (for zeal 

uu God, yet and boldneſs of ſpirit) thought it good to ſhew them betimes what it was which muſt 

| Ara — be effected, or elſe that there could be no work of perfect reformation accompliſhed, 

hitherto, To this purpoſe, in a ſolemn ſermon, and in a great aſſembly, he deſcribed unto them 

whole glory itthe preſent quality of their publick eſtate, by the parable of a tree, huge, and goodly to 

== Thercofl00Kk upon, .but without that fruit. which it ſhould and, might bring forth ; affirming, 

himſelf is the that the only way of redreſs was a full and perfect eſtabliſhment of Chriſt's diſcipline (for 

— ſo their manner is to entitle a thing hammered out upon the forge of their own inven- 

tion) and that to make way of entrance for it, there muſt be three great limbs cut off 

from the body of that ſtately tree of the kingdom. Thoſe three limbs, were three 

ſorts of men: nobles, whoſe high eſtate would make them otherwiſe diſdain to put 

their necks under that yoke : lawyers, whoſe courts being not pulled down, the new 

church conſiſtories were not like to flouriſh : finally, prelates, whoſe ancient dignity, and 

the ſimplicity of their intended church-diſcipline, could not poſſibly ſtand together. 

The propoſition of which device being plauſible to active ſpirits, reſtleſs through deſire 

of innovation, whom commonly nothing doth more offend than a change which goeth 

fearfully on by ſlow and ſuſpicious paces; the heavier and more experienc'd ſort began 

preſently thereat to pluck back their feet again, and exceedingly to fear the ſtratagem 

of reformation for ever after. Whereupon enſued thoſe extreme conflicts of the one 

part with the other; which continuing and encreaſing to this very day, have now made 

the ſtate of that flouriſhing kingdom even ſuch, as whereunto we may moſt fitly apply 

thoſe words of the prophet Jeremiah, Thy breach is great like the ſea, who can heal 

thee £ Whether this were done in truth, according to the conſtant affirmation of ſome 

avouching the ſame, I take not upon me to examine; that which J note therein is, how with 

us that policy hath been corrected. For to the authors of pretended reformation with us, © 

hath not ſeem d expedient to offer the edge of the ax unto all three boughs at once, but rather 

to ſingle them, and ſtrike at the weakeſt firſt, making ſhew that the lop of that one ſhall 

draw the more abundance of ſap to the other two, that they may thereby the better proſ- 

per. All proſperity, felicity and peace, we wiſh multiplied on each eſtate, as far as their 

own hearts deſire is; but let men know that there is a God, whoſe eye beholdeth them 

in all their ways; a God, the uſual and ordinary courſe of whole juſtice, is to return 

upon the head of malice the ſame devices which it contriveth againſt others. The foul 

practices which have been uſed for the overthrow of biſhops, may perhaps wax bold 

in proceſs of time to give the like aſſault even there, from whence at this preſent they 

are moſt ſeconded. Nor let it over-diſmay them who ſuffer ſuch things at the hands 

of this moſt unkind world, to ſee that heavenly. eſtate and dignity thus conculcated, 

in regard whereof ſo many their predeceſſors were no leſs eſteemed than if they had 

not been men, but angels amongſt men. With former biſhops it was as with Job in 


the 


| 
| 


g 


the days of that profpertty wert at lige be deteritietty, to ills, Un» me men gave ear, 
| fy whr 

this day, the caſe is otherwiſe With and yet no otherwife than with the ſelf ſame 

a they that ate younger than T mock at mie, the children of fools, "and off-ſpring of ſlaves, 

young and old uud ſhout at them and chaſe them —_ the ſtrett with a cry, their ſong. 


TY 5 | | 6 nr * ry 14 3 
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5 * hag * 3 07 1 4 21 *. er ts the 42 lied not T ap- 
the waited and held their te at my counſel, 1 ena te; << ze m0 „ 1 ap 
| printed'onn their way and ad fit as chie , T awelt as it had been 4 this in an army. At 
Joh at What time che alteration f His eſtate Wreſted theſe contrary ſpeeches from him, Bur 
creatures more bafe than the earth they tread on; ſuch as if they did ſhew their heads, 
Jam, I am a theme for them to talkon. An injury lels grievous if it were not offered by 
them whom Satan hath thro' his fraud and ſubtilty ſo far beguiled as to make them ima- 
ine herein they do unto God a part of moſt faithful ſervice. Whercas the Lord in truth, 


whom they ſerve herein is, as St. Cyprian relleth them, like not Chriſt (for he it is that h. 1. 1. ep. 3. 


doth appoint and protect biſhops) but rather Chriſt's adverſary and enemy of his church. 
A thouſand five hundred years and upward the church of Chriſt hath now continued 
under the ſacred regiment of biſhops. Neither for ſo long hath chriſtianity been ever 
lanted in any kingdom tliroughont the world but with this Kind of government alone; 

which to have been ordained of God, I am from mine own part even as reſolutely 
perſuaded, as that any other kind of government in the world whatſoever is of God. In 
this realm of England, before Normans, yea before Saxons, thete being chriſtians, the 
chief paſtors of their ſouls were biſhops. This order from about the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of chriſtian religion, which was publickly begun through the virtuous diſpoſition of king 
Lucius, not fully two hundred years after Chriſt, continued till the coming in of the 
Saxons ; by whom paganiſm being every where elſe replanted, only one part of the 
iſland; whereinto the antient, natural inhabitants the Britains were driven, retained 
conſtantly the faith of Chriſt ; together with the ſame form of ſpiritual regiment, which 
their fathers had before received. Wherefore in the hiſtories of the church we find very 

antient mention made of our own biſhops. At the council of 4riminum, about the + 
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arrival of Auguſtine the Sulbit. Sever, 


- 
* 


year 359; Britain had three of her biſhops preſent. Ar th 


monk, whom Gregory ſent hither to reclaim the Saxons from gentility about ſix hun- 31, ea, hid. 


dred years after Chriſt, the Britains he found obſervers till of the ſelf ſame govern-1. 2. c. a. 
ment by biſhops over the reſt of the clergy ; under this form chriſtianity took root 
again, where it had been exiled. Under the ſelf ſame form it remained till the days 
of the * Norman conqueror. By him and his ſucceſſors thereunto b ſworn, it hath 
from that time till now, by the ſpace of five hundred years more, been upheld. O. A 
nation utterly without knowledge, without ſenſe! We are not through error of mind Ae Ebo- 
deceived, but ſome wicked thing hath undoubtedly bewitched us, if we forſake that ons archi. 
government, the uſe whereof univerſal experience hath for ſo many years approved, Geha, 
and betake our ſelves unto a regiment neither appointed of God himſelf, as they who cognomento 
fayour it pretend, nor till yeſterday ever heard of among men. By the Fews, Feſtus daun —4 2 
was much complained of, as being a. governor marvellous corrupt, and almoſt intoler- minarum & 
able: ſuch notwithſtanding were they who came after him, that men which thought frais in popu- 
OE jos xp 1 e . * lum, mitem 
the publick condition moſt afflicted under Feſtus, began to wiſh they had him again, reddidit: & re- 
and to eſteem him a ruler commendable, Great things are hoped for at the hands of ligioſis pro 
theſe new preſidents, whom reformation would bring in: notwithſtanding the time may e 
come, when biſhops, whoſe regiment doth now ſeem a yoke ſo heavy to bear, will be daque eccleſi- 
longed for again, even by them that are the readieſt to have it taken off their necks. * ov 
But in the hands of divine Providence we leave the ordering of all ſuch events; and xir. Nag. 
come now to the queſtion it ſelf which is raiſed concerning biſhops. For the better!“ "+ c. 1. 
_ underſtanding whereof, we muſt beforchand ſet down what is meant, when in this 
queſtion we name a biſhop. 


II. For whatſoever we bring from antiquity by way of defence in this cauſe of biſhops, what a bimop 
it is caſt off as impertinent matter; all is wiped away with an odd kind of ſhifting anſwer zis what bis 
That the biſhops which now are, be not like unto them which were. We therefore beſeech —_— 2 
all indifferent judges to weigh ſincerely with themſelves how the caſe doth ſtand. If it doth belong to 


ſhould be at this day a controverſy whether kingly regiment were lawful or no; peradyen. office as be 


ture in defence thereof, the long continuance which it hath had ſithence the firſt begin- 2 22 


ning might be alledged; mention perhaps might be made what kings there were of old 
even in Abraham's time, what ſovereign princes both before and after. Suppoſe that here- 
in ſome man purpoſely bending his wit againſt ſovereignty, ſhould think to clude all ſuch 
allegations by making ample diſcovery through a number of particularities ; wherein the 
kings that are, do differ from thoſe that have been, and ſhould therefore in the end con- 
clude, that ſuch antient examples are no 8 proofs of that royalty which is now 
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in uſe, . Surely for deciſion of truth in this caſe there were no remedy, put only to ſhew 

the nature of ſovereignty; to ſever it from accidental. properties; to make it clear that 

antient and preſent regality are one and the ſame in ſubſtance, how great odds ſoever 
otherwiſe may ſeem to be between them. In like manner, whereas a; queſtion. of late 

hath grown, whether eccleſiaſtical regiment by biſhops be lawful in the church of 

Chriſt or no: in which queſtion, they that hold the negative, being preſſed with that 

generally received order, accordingly whereunto the moſt renowned lights of the chti- 

ſtian world have governed the ſame in every age as biſhops ; ſeeing their manner is to 

repiy, that ſuch biſhops as thoſe antient were, ours are not; there is no remedy, but to 

ſhew, that to be a biſhop is now the ſelf ſame thing which it hath been; that one-defini. 

tion agreeth fully and truly as well to thoſe elder, as to theſe latter Biſhops. Sundry diſſi- 

militudes we grant there are, which notwithſtanding are not ſuch that they cauſe any 
cquivocation in the name, whereby we ſhould think a biſhop in thoſe times to have had 

a clean other definition than doth rightly agree unto biſhops as they are now. Many 

things there are in the ſtate of biſhops, which the times have changed; many a parſo- 

nage at this day is larger than ſome antient biſhopricks were; many an antient biſhop 

poorer than at this day ſundry under them in degree. The ſimple hereupon, lacking judg- 

ment and knowledge to diſcern between the nature of things which changeth not, and 

theſe outward variable accidents, are made believe that a biſhop heretofore and now are 

things in their very nature ſo diſtin that they cannot be judged the ſame. Yet to men 

that have any part of skill, what more evident and plain in biſhops, than that augmen- 

tation or diminution in their precincts, allowances, privileges, and ſuch like, do make 

a difference indeed; but no eſſential difference between one biſhop and another? As for 

thoſe things in regard whereof we uſe properly to term them biſhops; thoſe things where- 

by they eſſentially differ from other paſtors; thoſe things which the natural definition 

of a biſhop muſt contain; what one of them is there more or leſs appliable unto biſhops 
Abe now than of old? The name biſhop hath been borrowed from the * Grecians, with 
ve #7 Whom it ſignifieth, one which hath principal charge to guide and overſee others. The 
| 3 ſame word in eccleſiaſtical writings being applied unto church governors, at the firſt 
aaf ige unto b all and not unto the chiefeſt only, grew in ſhort time peculiar and proper to ſig- 
Tere nify ſuch epiſcopal authority alone, as the. chiefeſt governors exerciſed over the reſt; for 


*EFiT x07 06 *) 


exc; ira. With all names this is uſual, that in as much as they are not given till the things where- 
unt they are given, have been ſometime firſt obſerved; therefore generally, things are 
Q&Xove; wg : a 8 
ſever = "64D antienter than the names whereby they are called. | 
Suid. Kli- | 5 3 
ce i indgã rd x voila iH Tr 1 eroney aas wee, Dioryſ. Halicar. de Numa Pompilio, antiq. lib. 2. Vult me Pom- 
Peres eſſe quem tota hæc campania & maritima ora habeat Er;oxoxe, ad quem delectus & nepotii ſumma referatur. Cic. ad artic. lib. 
7- epiſt. 11. At 20. Phil. 1. 1. And God brought them unto Adam, that Adam might ſee or conſider what name it was meet he 
ſhould give unto them, Gen. 2. 19. 


Again, (ith the firſt things that grow into general obſervation, and do thereby give 
men occaſion to find name for them, are thoſe which being in many ſubjects are thereby 
the eaſier, the oftener, and the more univerſally noted; it followeth, that names impoſed 
to ſignify common qualities of operations are antienter, than is the reſtraint of thoſe 
names, to note an excellency of ſuch qualities and operations in ſome one or few amongſt 
others. For example, the name diſciple bcing invented to ſignify generally a learner, 
it cannot chuſe bur in that ſignification be more antient than when it ſignifies, as it were 

So alſo the by a kind of appropriation, thoſe learners who being taught of Chriſt, were in that re- 
name deacon | 2 8 . 
a miniſter ap- ſpect termed diſciples by an excellency. The like is to be ſeen in the name apoſtle, the 
propriated to uſe whereof to ſignify a meſſenger, muſt needs be more antient than that uſe which re- 
o muede ſtraineth it unto meſſengers ſent concerning evangelical affairs; yea this uſe more antient 
| than that whereby the ſame word is yet reſtrained farther to ſignify only thoſe whom 
our Saviour himſelf immediately did ſend. After the ſame manner the title or name of 
a biſhop having been uſed of old to ſignify both an eccleſiaſtical overſeer in general, and 
more particularly alſo a principal eccleſiaſtical overſeer; it followeth, that this latter re- 
ſtrained ſignification is not ſo antient as the former, being more common. Yet becauſe 
— be name the things themſelves are always antienter than their names; therefore that thing which 
ikewiſe of a ps . + hs . ES 4 
miniſter was the reſtrained uſe of the word doth import, is likewiſe antienter than the reſtraint of the 
common todi- word is; and conſequently that power of chief eccleſiaſtical overſeers, which the term 
vers "Bets, of a biſhop doth import, was before the reſtrained uſe of the name which doth import 
peculiarly a- it. Whercfore a lame and impotent kind of reaſoning it is, when men go about to prove 
ves given that in the apoſtles times there was no ſuch thing as the reſtrained name of a biſhop doth 
only to paſtors now ſignify ; becauſe in their writings there is found no reſtraint of that name, but only 
ami not as an- ꝗ general uſe whereby it reacheth unto all ſpiritual goyernors and overſeers. oy 
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Bat to let go the name, and come to the very nature of that thing which isthereby 
ſignified. In all Kinds of regiment," whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, as there are ſundry 
operations publick, ſo likewiſe great inequality there is in the ſame operations, ſome be- 
ing of principal reſpect, and therefore not fit to be dealt in by every one to whom publick 
actions, and thoſe of good importance, are notwithſtanding well and fitly enough com- 
mitted. From hence have grown thoſe different degrees of magiſtrates or publick per- 
ſons, even eccleſiaſtical as well as civil. Amongſt eccleſiaſtical perſons therefore biſhops 
being chief ones, a biſhop's function muſt be defined by that wherein his chiefty conſiſt- 
eth. A biſhop is a miniſter of God, unto whom with permanent continuance, there is 
given not only power of adminiſtring the word and ſacraments; which power other 
presbyters have; but alſo a further power to ordain eccleſiaſtical perſons, and a power 
of chicfty in government over presbyters as well as lay-men, a power to be by way of 
juriſdiction a paſtor even to paſtors themſelves. So that this office, as he is a presbyter 
or paſtor, conſiſteth in thoſe things which are common unto him with other paſtors, | 
as in miniſtring the word and ſacraments; but thoſe things incident unto his office, 
which do properly make him a biſhop, cannot be common unto him with other paſtors. 
Now even as paſtors, ſo likewiſe biſhops being principal paſtors are either at large or elſe 
with reſtraint. At large, when the ſubje& of their regiment is indefinite, and not tied 
to any certain place. Biſhops with reſtraint, are they whoſe regiment over the church 
is contained within ſome definite, local compaſs, beyond which compaſs their juriſdiction 
reacheth not. Such therefore we always mean when we ſpeak of that regiment by bi- 
ſhops which we hold a thing moſt lawful, divine, and holy, in the church of Chriſt. 


III. In our preſent regiment by biſhops two things are complain'd of: the one their In bihopstwo 
great authority, and the other their great honour. Touching the authority of our biſhops, things tradu- 
the firſt thing which therein diſpleaſeth their adverſaries, is the ſuperiority which biſfiops two 3 
have over other miniſters. They which cannot brook the ſuperiority which biſhops their authori- 
have, do notwithſtanding themſelves admit that ſome kind of difference and inequality e geg thut 
there may be lawfully amongſt miniſters. Inequality as touching gifts and graces they 8 
grant, becauſe this is ſo plain that no miſt in the world can be eilt bee men's eyes ſo ut DEE, 
but that they muſt needs diſcern thorough it, that one miniſter of the goſpel may be more me, 
learned, holier and wiſer ; better able to inſtru, more apt to rule and guide them than What kind of 
another: unleſs thus much were confeſt, thoſe men ſhould Toſe their fame and glory Priority in 
whom they themſelves do entitle the lights and grand worthies of this preſent age. Api which the one 
a priority of order they deny not, but that there may be; yea ſuch a priority as maketh Pat holdeths | 
one man amongſt many a principal actor in thoſe things whereunto ſundry of them muſt denieth law- 
neceſſarily concur, ſo that the ſame be admitted only during the time of ſuch actions. 
and no longer; that is to ſay juſt ſo much ſuperiority, and neither more nor leſs may be 
liked of, than it hath pleaſed them in their own kind of regiment to ſet down. The in- 
equality which they complain of is, That one miniſter of the word and ſacraments ſhould 
have a permanent ſuperiority above another, or in any ſort a ſuperiority of power man- 
datory, judicial, and coercive over other miniſters. By us, on the contrary ſide, inequali- 
ty, even ſuch inequality as unto biſhops being miniſters of the word and ſacraments granteth 
4 ſuperiority permanent above miniſters, yea a permanent ſuperiority of power mandatory, 
Judicial, and coercive over them, is maintained a thing allowable, lawful and good. 
For, ſuperiority of power may be either above them or upon them, in regard of whom it is 
termed ſuperiority. One paſtor hath ſuperiority of power above another, when either ſome 
are authoriſed to do things worthier than are permitted unto all; ſome are preferred to be 
principal agents, the reſt agents with dependency and ſubordination. The former of theſe 
two kinds of ſuperiority is ſuch as the high-prieſt had above other prieſts of the law, in 
being appointed to enter once a year the holy place, which the reſt of the prieſts might 
not do. The latter ſuperiority, ſuch as preſidents have in thoſe actions which are done by 
others with them, they nevertheleſs being principal and chief therein. One paſtor hath 
ſuperiority of power, not only above, but upon another; when ſome are ſubject unto others 
commandment and judicial controlment by virtue of publick juriſdiction. Superiority in 
this laſt kind is utterly denied to be allowable ; in the reſt it is only denied that the laſting 
continuance and ſettled permanency thereof is lawful. So that if we prove at all the law- 
fulneſs of ſuperiority in this laſt kind, where the ſame is ſimply denied, and of permanent 
ſuperiority in the reſt where ſome kind of ſuperiofity is granted, but with reſtraint to the 
term and continuance of certaſi actions, with which the ſame muſt, as they ſay, expire 
and ceaſe ; if we can ſhew theſe two things maintainable, we bear up ſufficiently that which 
the adverſe party endeavoureth to overthrow. Our deſire therefore is, that this iſſue may 
be ſtrictly obſeryed, and thoſe things W 2 judged of, which we are to alledge. This 
5 | 4172 We 
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Kom. 2. 14, 15 goſpel, and of guiding the church of Chriſt, none of them caſting off his part in their 
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we boldly therefore ſet down as a moſt infallible truth, That the church f Chriſt is at this 
day lawfully, and ſo hath been ſithence the firſt beginning, governed by biſhops, having 
permanent ſuperiority, and ruling power over other miniſters of the word and ſacraments, 
For the plainer explication whereof, let us briefly declare firſt the birth and original of 

the ſame power, whence, and by what occaſion it grew. Secondly, what manner of power 
antiquity doth witneſs biſhops to have had more than presbyters which were no biſhops. 
Thirdly, after what ſort biſhops together with presbyters have uſed to govern the churches 
under them, according to the like teſtimonial evidence of antiquity. Fourthly, how far 
the ſame epiſcopal power hath uſually extended; unto what number of perſons it hath 
reached; what boundsand limits of place it hath had. This done, we may afterwards deſcend 
unto thoſe by whom the ſame either hath been heretofore, or is at this preſent hour gainſaid. 


From whence IV. The firſt biſhops in the church of Chriſt were his bleſſed apoſtles. For the office 
that theeburch whereunto Matthias was choſen, the ſacred hiſtory doth term Exicueriv an epiſcopal office. 
+ ee by Which being ſpoken expreſly of one, agreeth no leſs unto them all than unto him. For 

Mieminiſſe di. Which cauſe St. Cyprian ſpeaking generally of them all doth call them biſhops. They 
aconi debent, which were termed apoſtles, as being ſent of Chriſt to publiſh his goſpel throughout the 
dolos id ee. world, and were named likewiſe biſhops, in that the care of government wasalſo commit. 
piſcopos & ted unto them, did no leſs perform the offices of their epiſcopal authority by governing, 
jpolitos than of their apoſtolical by teaching. The word Erieneri expreſſing that part of their of. 
git. Or. l. 3. fice which did conſiſt in regiment, proveth not (I grant) their chiefty in regiment over 
ep. 9. others, becauſe as then that name was common unto the function of their inferiors, and 

| not peculiar unto theirs. But the hiſtory of their actions ſheweth plainly enough how 
the thing it ſelf which that name appropriated importeth, that is to ſay, even ſuch ſpiri- 

tual chiefty as we have already defined to be properly epiſcopal was in the holy apoſtles 

of Chriſt. Biſhops therefore they were at large. But was it lawful for any of them to be 

a biſhop with reſtraint ? True it is their charge was indefinite, yet ſo, that in caſe they did 


all, whether ſeverally or jointly diſcharge the office of proclaiming every where the 


3 burthen which was laid upon them, there doth appear no impediment but that they 


having received their common charge indefinitely, might in the execution thereof not- 
withſtanding reſtrain themſelves, or at leaſtwiſe be reſtrained by the after commandment 
of the Spirit, without contradiction or repugnancy unto that charge more indefinite and 
general before given them: eſpecially if it ſeem d at any time requiſite, and for the greater 
good of the church, that they ſhould in ſuch ſort tye themſelves unto ſome ſpecial part 
of the flock of Jeſus Chriſt, guiding the ſame in ſeyeral as biſhops. For firſt, notwithſtand- 
Gal.2.8. ing our Saviour's commandmenr unto them all, to go and preach unto all nations; yet 
| ſome reſtraint we ſee there was made, when by agreement between Paul and Peter, 
moved with thoſe effects of their labours which the providence of God brought forth; 
the one betook himſelf unto the Genzzles; the other unto the Fews, for the exerciſe of that 
office of every where preaching. A further reſtraint of their apoſtolical labours as yet 
there was alſo made, when they divided themſelves into ſeveral parts of the world; 
Him Euſcbiusa Fohn for his charge taking Aſia, and ſo the reſidue, other quarters to labour in. If never- 
2 * theleſs it ſeem very hard that we ſhould admit a reſtraint ſo particular, as after that general 
thechurchesin charge received to make any apoſtle notwithſtanding the biſhop of ſome one church; 
4 _ z what think we of the biſhop of Jeruſalem, d Zames, whoſe conſecration unto that mother 
© 16.Twiulian ſee of the world, becauſe it was not meet that it ſhould at any time be left void of ſome 
calleththe apoſtle, doth ſcem to have been the very cauſe of St. Pauls miraculous vocation to make 
may up the © number of the twelve again, for the gathering of nations abroad, even as the 
foſter daugh· © martyrdom of the other James, the reaſon why Barnabas in his ſtead was called. Fi- 
ters. Tb. 3- nally, apoſtles whether they did ſettle in any one certain place, as James, or elſe did 
con. *Facoby Otherwile as the apoſtle Paul; epiſcopal authority either at large or with reſtraint they had 
_ ee and exerciſed. Their epiſcopal power they ſometimes gave unto others to exerciſe as agents 
33 only in their ſtead, and as it were by commiſſion from them. Thus Titus, and thus 
Juttus poſt Timothy at the firſt, tho f afterwards inducd with apoſtolical power of their own. For 
e 17 in proceſs of time the apoſtles gave epiſcopal authority, and that to continue always with 
apoſtolis, Hie-them which had it. 5 Me are able to number up them, ſaith Irenæus, who by the apoſtles 
rofolymorum Were made biſbops. In Rome he affirmeth that the apoſtles themſelves made Linus the firſt 
Sdinatus eſt, biſhop. Again of Polycarp he ſaith likewiſe, that the apoſtles made him biſhop of the church 


A of Smyrna. Of Antioch they made Euodius biſhop, ash Ignatius witneſſeth; exhorting that 
eccleſ. Eodem | ; 

tempore 8 primum ſedem epiſcopalem eccleſiz quæ eſt Hieroſolymis obtinuiſſe memoriæ traditur. Euſeb. hiſt. eccleſiaſt. lib. 7 
cap. 1. The fame ſeemeth to be intimated As 15. 13. and Adds 21. 18. Acts 12.2. Acts 13. 2. Tit. 1. 5. fThis appeareth by _ 
ſubſcriptions which are ſet after the epiſtle to Tirxs, and the ſecond to Timothy, and by Euſeb. eccleſ. hiſt, I, 3. c. 4. Iren. l. 3.C. 3+ cat eel 


Antioch, 
church 


* 
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church to tread in his holy ſteps, and to follow his virtuous example. The apoſtles there- 
fore were the firſt which had ſuch. authority, and all others who have it after them in order- 
ly ſort are their lawful: ſuccefſors, whether they ſucceed in any particular church, where be- 
fore them ſome apoſtle hath been ſeated, as Simon ſucceeded James in Feruſalem; or elſe 
be otherwiſe endued with the ſame kind of biſhoply power altho it be not where any apo- 
ſtle before hath been. For to ſucceed them, is after them to have that epiſcopal kind of 

wer which was firſt given to them. All biſhops are, ſaith Jerome, the apoſtles ſucceſſors. time. ep. 8 1. 
In like ſort Cyprian doth term biſhops, Prepoſitos qui apoſtolis vicaria ordinatione ſucce- pr. ep. ad 
dunt. From hence it may happily ſeem to have grown, that they whom we now call bi. — 
ſhops a were uſually termed at the firſt apoſtles, and ſo did carry their very names in whoſe * 7%. in 
rooms of ſpiritual authority they ſucceeded. Such as deny apoſtles to have b any ſucceſ ES: $- 
ſors at all in the office of their apoſtleſhip, may hold that opinion without contradiQion to gcjarus nul: 
this of ours, if they well explain themſelves in declaring what truly and properly apoſtle- ſucceſſio. Fi- 
ſhip is. In ſome things every presbyter, in ſome things only biſhops, in ſome things nei: legrio cum 
ther the one nor the other are the apoſtles ſucceſſors. The apoſtles were ſent as ſpecial cho- legato, nec ad 
ſen © eye · witneſſes of Jeſus Chriſt, from whom 4 immediately they receiv'd their whole | part * 
embaſſage and their commiſſion to be the principal © firſt founders of an houſe of God Stapl. doth. 
conſiſting as well of f Gentiles as of eus. In this there are not after them any other prin-!. 6. c 7. 
like unto them: and yet the apoſtles have now their ſucceſſors upon earth, their true * 
ſucceſſors, if not in the largeneſs, ſurely in the kind of that epiſcopal function, whereby ! John 1. z. 
they had power to ſit as ſpiritual ordinary judges, both over laity and over clergy where * * 


SY „A O. 21. | 
chriſtian churches were eſtabliſh'd. ee = * 


V. The apoſtles of our Lord did, according unto thoſe directions which were given them The time and 
from above, erect churches in all ſuch cities as received the word of truth, the goſpel of ®* of inſti- 
God. All churches by them erected, receiv'd from them the ſame faith, the ſame ſacra- where . 
ments, the ſame form of publick regiment. The form of regiment by them eſtabliſh'd at with reſtraint. 
firſt was, That the laity of people ſhould be ſubjet? unto à college of eccleſiaſtical perſons, 

which were in every ſuch city appointed for that purpoſe. Theſe in their writings they term 

ſometime presbyters, ſometime biſhops. To take one church out of a number for a pattern A&.20.36,37, 
what the reſt were; the presbyters of Epheſus, as it is in the hiſtory of their departure from 

the apoſtle Paul at Miletum, are ſaid to have wept abundantly all, which ſpeech doth ſhew 

them to have been many. And by the apoſtles exhortation it may appear, that they had 

not each his ſeveral flock to feed, but were in common appointed to feed that one flock the 

church of Epheſus; for which cauſe the phraſe of his ſpeech is this, 8 Artendite gregt, look: Ads 20. 29; 
all to that one flock over which the holy Ghoſt hath made you biſnops. Theſe perſons eccle- 3 : 
ſiaſtical being term d as then, presbyters and biſhops both, were all ſubje& unto Paul. as to an 

higher governor appointed of God to be over them. But foraſmuch as the apoſtles could not a; appeareth 
themſelves be preſent in all churches, and as the apoſtle * St. Paul foretold the presbyters of both by his 


the Epheſians, that there would riſe up from amongſt their own ſelves, men ſpeaking perverſe 83 


things io draw diſciples after them; there did grow in ſhort time amongſt the governors of of Epheſus be- 


cach church, thoſe emulations, ſtrifes and contentions, whereof there could be no ſufficient qu far 
* * Ul * 
remedy provided, except, according unto the order of Feruſalem already begun, ſome one Act 20. * 


were indued with epiſcopal authority over the reſt, which one being reſident might keep Which was al- 


them in order, and have preheminence or principality in thoſe things, wherein the equality and by bis lea- 
of many agents was the cauſe of diſorder and trouble. This one preſident or governor, Ying Timothy | 


amongſt the reſt had his known authority eſtabliſh'd a long time before that ſettled diffe- bra} em l 


rence of name, and title took place, whereby ſuch alone were named biſhops. And there: thority and in- 


fore in the book of St. Johns revelation we find that they are entitulcd i angels. It will Auctions for 
perhaps be anſwer d, that the angels of thoſe churches were only in every church 3 E 


miniſter of ſacraments: But then we ask, is it probable that in every of theſe churches, there, 1 Tim. 
even in Epheſus it ſelf, where many ſuch miniſters were long before, as hath been "Sm — ou 
proved; there was but one ſuch, when John directed his ſpeech to the angel of that their weinte 
church? If there were many, ſurely St. John in naming but only one of them an mat $17.45 
did behold in that one ſomewhat above the reſt. Nor was this order peculiar unto ſome al —— 4 


few churches, but the whole world univerſally became ſubject thereunto; inſomuch as htions 


they did not account it to be a church which was not ſubject unto a biſnop. It was the — 4 v. 


general received perſuaſion of the antient chriſtian world, that * eccleſia eſt in epiſcopo, the 29- and for 


outward being of a church conſiſted in the having of a biſhop. That where colleges 0 00 YC 


presbyters were, there was at the firſt equality amongſt them, St. Jerome l thinketh it a mat; mity of doc- 
ter clear: but when the reſt were thus equal, ſo that no one of them could command '* * 20k 


other as inferior unto him, they all were controlable by the apoſt Sams Pn ER 
f 24 4 ae. | e apoſtles, who had that epiſco-*cypr.1.4.epiſt. 

pal authority, abiding at the firſt in themſelves, which they afterwards deriyed unto 2 25 

3 : . | C Ra | The 8 
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F.ecLESTASTICAL PoltTy. Book VII. 


The cauſe wherefore they under themſelves appointed ſuch biſhops as were not every 

where at the firſt, is ſaid to have been thoſe ſtrifes and contentions 3 for remedy. whereof 

whether the apoſtles alone did conclude of ſuch a regiment, or elſe they together with the 

whole church judging it a fit and needful policy did agree to receive it for a cuſtom; no 

doubt but being eſtabliſh'd by them on whom the holy Ghoſt was poured in ſo abundant 

meaſure for the ordering of Chriſt s church, it had either divine appointment beforehand, 

odr divine approbation afterwards, and is in that reſpect to be acknowledged the ordinance 

Exod. 18. 19. of God, no leſs than that antient Jewiſh regiment, whereof tho Jethro were the devi. 

ſer, yet after that God had allowed it, all men were ſubject unto it, as to the polity of God, 

and not of Jethro. That ſo the antient fathers did think of epiſcopal regiment ; that 

they held this order as a thing received from the bleſſed apoſtles themſelves, and autho. 

riz'd even from Heaven, we may perhaps more eaſily prove, than obtain that they all ſhall 

Ep. ad Januar. grant it who ſee it prov'd. St. Auguſtine ſetteth it down for a principle, that whatſoever 

poſitive order the whole church every where doth obſerve, the ſame it muſt needs have 

receivd from the very apoſtles themſelves, unleſs perhaps ſome general council were the 

authors of it. And he ſaw that the ruling ſuperiority of biſhops was a thing univetſally 

eſtabliſh'd not by the force of any council, (for councils do all preſuppoſe biſhops, nor 

can there any council be named ſo antient, either general, or ſo much as provincial, 

ſithence the apoſtles own times, but we can ſhew that biſhops had their authority before 

it, and not from it.) Wherefore St. Auguſtzme knowing this, could not chuſe but reverence 

the authority, of biſhops, as a thing to him apparently and moſt clearly apoſtolical. Bur 

it will be perhaps objected, that regiment by biſhops was not ſo univerſal nor antient as we 

pretend; and that an argument hereof may be Ferome's own teſtimony, who living at the 

very ſame time with St. Auguſtine, noteth this kind of regiment as being no where antient, 

faving only in Alexandria; his words are theſe, It was for a remedy of ſchiſm that one 

was afterwards choſen to be placed above the reſt ; leſt we man's pulling unto himſelf, 

| ſhould rend aſumder the church of Chriſt. For (that which alſo may ſerve for an argument 

Ep. ad Evang. or taten hereof) at Alexandria from Mark the evangeliſt, unto Heraclas and Dionyſius; the 

presbyters always choſe one of themſelves, whom they placed in higher degree, and gave 

Lo unte him the title of biſhop. Now St. Jerome they ſay would never have picked out that 

ſerved tht one church from amongft ſo many, and have noted that in it there had been biſhops from 

Ferome faith, the time that St. Mark liv'd, if ſo be the ſelf ſame order were of like antiquity every where; 

andria; ſigni- his words therefore muſt be thus ſcholied ; in the church of Alexandria presbyters in- 

fying that in deed had even from the time of St. Mark the evangeliſt always a biſhop to rule over them 

A ——— a remedy againſt diviſions, factions and ſchiſms: not ſo in other churches, nei- 

ther in that very church any longer than u/que ad Heraclam & Dionzſium, till Heraclas 

and his ſucceſſor Dionyſius were biſhops, But this conſtruction doth bereave the words 

conſtrued partly of wit, and partly of truth; it maketh them both abſurd and falſe. For 

if the meaning be that epiſcopal government in that church was then expired, it muſt 

have expired with the end of ſome one, and not of two ſeveral biſhops days, unleſs pcr- 

_ haps it fell ſick under Herac/as, and with Dionyſius gave up the ghoſt. Beſides, it is clearly 

untrue that the presbyters of that church did then ceaſe to be under a biſhop. Who doth 

not know that after Dionyſius, Maximus was biſhop of Alexandria, after him Theonas, 

after him Peter, after him Achillas, after him Alexander, of whom Socrates in this ſort 

Sorrat. J. 1. c. 3. writeth ? It fortuned on a certain time that this Alexander, in the preſence of the presbyters 

which were under him, and of the reſt of the clergy there, diſcourſed ſomewhat curiouſly 

and ſubtilly of the holy Trinity, bringing high philoſophical proofs, that there is in the 

Trinity an unity. Whereupon Arius one of the presbyters which were placed in that de- 

gree under Alexander, oppoſed eagerly himſelf againſt thoſe things which were uttered by 

the biſhop. So that thus long biſhops continued even in the church of Alexandria. Nor did 

their regiment here ceaſe, but theſe alſo had others their ſucceſſors till St, Ferome's own time, 

who living long after Heraclas and Dionyſius had ended their days, did not yet live him- 

ſelf to (ce the presbyters of Alexanaria otherwiſe than ſubje& unto a biſhop. So that we 

cannot, with any truth, ſo interpret his words as to mean, that in the church of Alexan- 

aria there had been biſhops induced with ſuperiority over presbyters from St. Mark's time 

only till the time of Heraclas and of Dziony/ius. Wherefore that St. Ferome may receive 

a more probable interpretation than this, we anſwer, that generally, of regiment by biſhops, 

and what term of continuance it had in the church of Alexandria, it was no part of his 

mind to ſpeak, but tonote one only circumſtance belonging to the manner of their c- 

lection, which circumſtance is, that in Alexandria they uſed to chuſe their biſhops alto- 

es gether out of the college of their own presbyters, and neither from abroad nor out of 

_ } Unto 7%4-any other inferior order of the clergy z whereas oftentimes F elſewhere the uſe was to 

entioch, Here a chuſe as well from abroad as at home, as well inferior unto presbyters, as 3 
9 , Hh VV : whe 
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hen they law occaſion. This cuſtom, ſeith he, the church of Alexandria did alas dcn ther 

ſb | Bt. Heraclas and Dionyſus they began to do otherwiſe. Theſe two were the ve- "pelo 

firſt not choſe out of their college of. presbyters. n e ee ee eee ee be- 

The dtift and purpoſe of St. Ferome's ſpeech doth plainly ſnew what his meaning was N 

for whereas ſome did over extol the office of the deacon in the church of Rome; where choſen to ſue- 

deacons being grown great, thro wealth, challeng d place above presbyters: St. Jerome, to ae 2 

abate this inſolency, writing to Eug rius, diminiſheth by all means the deacons eſtimation, 1 

and lifteth up presbytets as far as poſlible the truth might bear. An attendant, ſaith he, wp-/auingle. 

on tables and windows proudly to exalt himſelf above them at whoſe prayers is made the bo- | 

dy and blood of Chriſt ; above them, between whom and biſhops there was at the firſt for 

a time no difference neither in authority nor in title. And whereas after ſchiſms and con- 

tentions made it neceſſary, that ſome one ſhould be placed over them, by which occaſion the 

title of biſhop became proper unto that one, yet was that one choſen out of the presbyters, as 

being the chiefeſt, the higheſt, the worthieſt degree of the clergy, and not out of deacons : 

in which conſideration alſo it ſeemeth that in Alexandria, even from St. Mark to Heraclas 

and Dionyſiusbiſhopsthere, the presbyters evermore have choſen one of themſelves, and not 

a deacon at any time to be their biſpop. Nor let any man think that Chriſt hath one church 

in Rome, and another in the reſt. of the world; that in Rome he alloweth deacons to 

be honoured above presbyters, and otherwiſe will have them to be in the next degree to 

the biſhop. IF it be deemed that abroad where biſhops are poorer, the presbyters under 

them may be the next unto them in honour; but at Rome where the biſhop hath am- 

ple revenues, the deacons whoſe eſtate is neareſt for wealth, may be alſo for eſtimation 

the next unto him; we muſt know that a biſhop in the meaneſ# city is noleſs a biſhop than 

he who is ſeated in the greateſt ; the countenance of a rich, and the meanneſs of a poor 

eſtate doth make no odds between biſhops z, and therefore if a presbyter at Eugubium be the 

next.in degree to a biſhop, ſurely, even at Rome it ought in reaſon to be ſo likewiſe, and not 

a deacon for wealth's ſake only to be above, who by order ſhould be, and elſewhere is, under- 

neath a presbyter. But ye will ſay, that according to the cuſtom of Rome a deacon preſent- 

eth unto the biſhop him which ſtandeth to be ordained presbyter, and upon the deacon's teſti- 

mony given concerning his fitneſs, he recetveth at the biſhop's hands ordination : ſo that in 

Rome the deacons have this ſpecial preheminence, the presbyter ought there to give place 

unto him. Wherefore is the cuſtom of one city brought againſt the practice of the whole 

World? The paucity of deacons in the church of Rome hath gotten the credit; as unto 

 presbyters their multitude hath been cauſe of contempt : howbeit even in the church of 

| Rome, presbyters ſit and deacons ſtand: an argument as ſtrong againſt the ſuperiority of 

deacons, as the fore-alledged reaſon doth ſeem for it. Beſides, whoſoever is promoted muſt 

needs be raiſed from a lower degree to an higher; wherefore either let him which is presbyter 

be made a deacon, that ſo the deacon may appear to be the greater; or if of deacons presby- 

ters be made, let them know themſelves to be inregard of deacons, tho below in gain, yet 

above in office. And to the end we may underſtand that thoſe apoſtolick orders are taken out 

of the old teſtament, what Aaron and his ſons and the levites were in the temple, the ſame 

in the church may biſhops, and presbyters, and deacons challenge unto themſelues. This is 

the very drift and ſubſtance ; this the true conſtruction and ſenſe of St. Ferome's whole diſ- 

courſe in that epiſtle : which I have therefore endeavoured the more at large to explain, be- 

cauſe one thing is leſs effectual, or more uſual to be alledged againſt the antient authority 

of biſhops; concerning whoſe government St. Ferome's own words other where are ſuffi- 

cient to ſhew his opinion; that this order was not on ly in Alexandria fo antient, but even 

as antient in other churches. We have before alledged his teſtimony touching James the 

biſhop of Jeruſalem. As for biſhops in other churches, on the firſt of the epiſtle to Titus 

thus he ſpeaketh, Tl thro' inſtinct of the devil there grew in the church Factions, and 

among the people it began to be profeſt, I am of Paul, I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, 

churches were governed by the common advice of presbyters ; but when every one began to 

reckon thoſe whom himſelf had baptized, his own and not C hriſt's, it was decreed IN 

THE WHOLE WORLD, that one choſen out of the presbyters, ſhould be placed 

above the reſt, to whom all care of the church ſhould belong, and ſo the ſeeds of ſchiſm be 

removed. If it be ſo, that by St. Ferome's own confeſſion this order was not then begun 

when people in the apoſtles abſence began to be divided into factions by their teachers, and 

to rehearſe, I am of Paul; but that even at the very firſt appointment thereof was agreed 

upon and received throughout the world : how ſhall a man be perſuaded that the ſame Je- 

rome thought it ſo antient no where ſaving in Alexandria, one only church of the whole 

world? A ſentence there is indeed of St. Jerome s, which being not throughly conſider d and 

weighed, may cauſe his meaning ſo to be taken, as if he judg d epiſcopal regiment to have 

been the church's invention longer after, and not the apoltle's own inſtitution; as namely, when 
| 5 he 
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be admbniſhethbiſhops in this manner; 2s therefore precdyrers. do" kund that ths ate 
Bi. of the church mates them ſubject #the biſhop whith is ſet over chem; ſo let * bj ſhops know 
Biſho s he | | "1 {8 600 4 4 ow a | HKPLITIY 7 9 
meaneth by re- That cuſtom rather than the truth of any ordnance of the Lord maketh them greater i han 
ban for the rell, and that with common advice they ought to govern the church. To cleat the ſenſe 
— pal of theſe words therefore, as we have done already the fotmer : laws which the church from 
always in the the beginning univerſally hath obſery'd were ſome delivered by Chrift himſelf, with a charge 
tuted by to keep them to the world's end, as the law of baptizing and adminiftring the holy eu- 
Chriſt himſelf, chariſt; ſome brought in afterwards by the apoſtles, yet not without the ſpecial direction 
| bao apr of the holy Ghoſt, as occaſions did ariſe; of this ſort are thoſe apoſtolical orders and laws, 
ment biſhops whereby deacons, widows, virgins were firſt appointed in the church. Re 
at large, as no | * TEE Pars | . 
Man will deny, having received from Chriſt himſelf that epiſcopal authority. For which cauſe Cyprian hath ſaid of them, Meminiſſe dia- 
coni debent quoniam apoſtolos, id eſt, epiſcopos & præpoſitos Dominus elegit : Diaconos autem poſt aſcenſum Domini in ecelos apoſtsli ſibi 
conſtituerunt, epiſcopatus ſui & eccleſiæ miniſtros. lib. 3. ep. 9. 5 9 | 


This anſwer to St. Ferom ſeemeth dangerous; I have qualified it as I may by addition of 
ſome words of reſtraint : yet I ſatisfy not my ſelf, in my judgment it would be altered, 
Now whereas. Jerom doth term the government of biſhops by reſtraint, an apoſtolical tra. 
dition, acknowledging thereby the ſame to have been of the apoſtles own inſtitution, it may 
be demanded, how theſe two will ſtand together; namely, that the apoſtles by divine in. 
ſtinct, ſhould be as Jerom confeſſeth the authors of that regiment ; and yet the cuſtom of 
the church be accounted (for ſo by Jerom it may ſeem to be in this place accounted) the 
chiefeſt prop that upholdeth the ſame? To this we anſwer, 7hat foraſmuch.as the whole 
body of the church hath power to alter, with general conſent and upon neceſſary occaſions, 
even the poſitive law of the apoſtles, if there be no command to the contrary; and it ma. 
nifeſtly appears to her, that change of times have clearly taken away the very reaſon of 
God's firſt inſtitution, as by ſundry examples may be moſt clearly proved 5 what laws the 
univerſal church might change, and doth not; if they have long continued without any 
alteration; it ſeemeth that St. Jerom aſcribeth continuance of ſuch poſitive laws, tho in. 
ſtituted by God himſelf, to the judgment of the church. For they which might abrogate a 
law and do not, are properly ſaid to uphold, to eſtabliſh it, and to give it being. The regi- 
ment therefore whereof Jerom ſpeaketh being poſitive, and conſequently not abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary but of a changeable nature, becauſe there is no divine voice which in expreſs words 
forbiddeth it to be changed; he might —_— both that it came by the apoſtles by very di- 
vine appointment at the firſt, and notwithſtanding be, after « ſort, ſaid to ſtand in force, 
rather by the cuſtom of the church, chooſing to contmue in it, than by the neceſſary conſtraint 
of any commandment from the word requiring perpetual continuance thereof. So that St. 
Ferom's admonition is reaſonable, ſenſible, and plain, being contrived to this effect; the 
ruling ſuperiority of one biſhop over many presbyters in each church, is an order deſcended 
from Chriſt to the apoſtles, who were themſelves biſhops at large; and from the apoſtles to 
thoſe whom they in their ſteads appointed biſhops over particular countries and cities; and 
even from thoſe antient times univerſally eſtabliſh'd, thus many years it hath continued, 
throughout the world ; for which cauſe presbyters muſt not grudge to continue ſubje& un- 
to their biſhops, unleſs they will proudly oppoſe themſelves againſt that which God himſelf 
ordain'd by his apoſtles, and the whole church of Chriſt approveth and judgeth moſt conve- 
nient. On the other ſide biſhops, albeis they may avouch, with conformity of truth, that 
their authority had thus deſcended even from the very apoſtles themſelves, yet the abſolute 
and. everlaſting continuance of it they cannot ſay that any commandment of the Lord 
doth injoin ; And therefore muſt acknowledge that the church hath power by univerſal con- 
ſent upon urgent cauſe to take it away, if thereunto ſhe be conſtrained thro' the proud, tyran- 
nical, and unreformable dealings of her biſhops, whoſe regiment. ſhe hath thus long delighted 
In, becauſe ſhe hath found it good and requiſite to be ſo governed. Wherefore leſt biſhops 
forget themſelues, as if none on earth had authority to touch their ſtates, let them conti. 
nually bear in mind, that it is rather the force of cuſtom, whereby the church having ſo 
long found it good to continue under the regiment of her virtuous biſhops, doth ſtill uphold, 
maintain, and honour them in that reſpett ; than that any ſuch true and heavenly law can 
be ſhewed, by the evidence whereof it may of a truth appear that the Lord himſelf hath 
appointed presbyters for.ever to be under the regiment of biſhops, in what ſort ſoever they 
behave themſelues. Let this conſideration be a bridle unto them, let it teach them not to 
diſdain the advice of their presbyters, but to uſe: their authority with ſo much the greater 
humility and moderation, as a ſword which the church hath power to take from them. In 
all this there is no let why St. Zerom might not think the authors of epiſcopal regiment to 
have been the very bleſſed apoſtles themſelves, directed therein by the ſpecial motion of the 
holy Ghoſt, which the antients all before, and beſides him and himſelf alſo elſewhere be- 
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ing known to hold, we are not without better evidence than this, to think him in judg- 

ment divided both from himſelf and from them. Another argument that the regiment 

of churches by one biſhop over many presbyters, hath been always held apoſtolical, may 

be this. We find that throughout all thoſe cities where the apoſtles did plant chriſtianity, 

the hiſtory of times hath noted ſucceſſion of paſtors in the ſeat of one, not of many, 

(chere being in every ſuch church evermore many paſtors,) and the firſt one in every rank 

of ſucceſſion we find to have been, if not ſome apoſtle, yet ſome apoſtle's diſciple. By 
Epiphanius the biſhops of Jeruſalem are reckoned down from James to Hilarion then Lit. 2. to 2. 
biſhop. Of them which boaſted that they held the ſame things which they received * = 
ſuch as lived with the apoſtles themſelves, Tertullian ſpeaketh after this ſort ; let them a, ef bert. 
therefore ſhew the beginnings of their churches, let them recite their biſhops one by one, 

each in ſuch ſort ſucceeding other, that the firſt biſhop of them have had for his author 

and predeceſſor ſome apoſtle, or at leaſt ſome apoſtolical perſon who perſevered with the 
apoſtles. For ſo apoſtolical churches are wont to bring forth the evidence of their eſtates. 

So doth the church of Smyrna, having Polycarp whom John did conſecrate. Catalogues 

of biſhops in a number of other churches {biſhops and ſucceeding one another) from the 

very apoſtles times are by Euſebius and Jocrates collected; whereby it appeareth ſo clear, 

as nothing in the world more, that under them, and by their appointment, this order be- 

gan, which maketh many presbyters ſubject unto the regiment of ſome one biſhop. For 

as in Rome, while the civil ordering of the commonwealth was jointly and equally in the 

hands of two conſuls, Hiſtorical records concerning them did evermore mention them 

both, and note which two, as collegues, ſucceeded from time to time. So, there is 

no doubt but eccleſiaſtical antiquity had done the very like, had not one paſtor's place 

and calling been always ſo eminent above the reſt in the ſame church. And what need 

we to ſeek far for proofs that the apoſtles who began this order of regiment by biſhops, 

did it not but by divine inſtinct, when without ſuch direction things of far leſs weight 

and moment they attended not? Paul and Barnabas did not open their mouths to the Aas 13. 
Gentiles, till the Spirit had ſaid, Separate me Paul and Barnabas for the work whereunto 

1 have ſent them. The eunuch, by Philip was neither baptis d nor inſtructed, before the Ads 8. 
angel of God was ſent to give him notice that ſo it pleaſed the moſt High. In Aſia, 

Paul and the reſt were ſilent, becauſe the Spirit forbad them to ſpeak. When they in- Ads 16. 
tended to have ſeen Bythinia they ſtay'd their journey, the Spirit not giving them leave 

to go. Before Timothy was imploy'd in thoſe epiſcopal affairs of the church, about which, Tim. 1. 18; 
the apoſtle St. Paul uſed him, the holy Ghoſt gave ſpecial charge for his ordination and 
prophetical intelligence more than once, what ſucceſs the ſame would have. And ſhall 

we think that James was made biſhop of Feruſalem, Evodius biſhop of the church of 
Antioch, the angels in the churches of Aſia biſhops, that biſhops every where were ap- 
pointed to take away factions, contentions and ſchiſms without ſome like divine inſtiga- 

tion and direction of the holy Ghoſt? Wherefore let us not fear to be herein bold and 
peremptory, that if any thing in the church's government, ſurely the firſt inſtitution of 
biſhops was from heaven, was even of God; the holy Ghoſt was the author of it. 


VI. A biſhop, faith St. Auguſtine, is a presbyter's ſuperior : but the queſtion is now, What manner 
wherein that ſuperiority did conſiſt. The biſhop's preheminence we ſay therefore was two- 2 . 
fold. Firſt, he excelled in latitude of power of order; ſecondly, in that kind of power gr Co 
which belongeth unto juriſdiftion. Prieſts in the law had authority and power to do bave had. 

greater things than Levites; the high prieſt greater than inferior prieſts might do, there-24 f 

fore Levites were beneath prieſts, and prieſts inferior to the high prieſt, by reaſon of the hæreſ. 53. 
very degree of dignity, and of worthineſs in the nature of thoſe functions which they did 
execute; and not only, for that the one had power to command and controul the other. 

In like ſort, presbyters having a weightier and worthier charge than deacons had, the 

deacon was in this ſort the presbyter's inferior, and where we ſay that a biſhop was like- 

wile ever accounted a presbyter's ſuperior, even according unto his very power of order, 

we muſt of neceſſity declare what principal duties belonging unto that kind of power a bi- 

ſhop might perform, and not a presbyter. The cuſtom of the primitive church in con- 

ſecrating holy virgins and widows unto the ſervice of God and his church, is a thing not ob- 

{cure, but eaſy to be known both by that which St. Paul himſelf concerning them hath, and i Cor. 7. 27. 

by the latter conſonant evidence of other mens writings. Now a part of the preheminence ! Tim. 5- 9. 
which biſhops had in their power of order was, that by them only ſuch were conſecrated. vng. 9 

Again, the power of ordaining both deacons and presbyters, the power to give the power 

of order unto others, this alſo hath been always peculiar unto biſhops. It hath not been 

heard of, that inferior presbyters were ever authorized to ordain. And concerning ordi- 

nation ſo great force and dignity it hath, that whereas presbyters by ſuch power as they 
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have received for adminiſtration of the ſacraments are able only to beget children unto 
Goc, biſhops having power to ordain, do by vertue thereof create fathers to the people 
Ejiph. 3. I. 10. of God, as Epiphanius fitly diſputeth. There are which hold, that between a biſhop and 
Har. 73. a presbyter, touching power of order, there is no difference. The reaſon of which con. 
ceit is, for that they ſee presbyters no leſs than biſhops, authorized to offer up the prayers 
of the church, to preach the goſpel, to baptize, to adminiſter the holy euchariſt; but 
they conſidered not withal, as they ſhould, that the presbyter's authority to do theſe 
things is derived from the biſhop which doth ordain him thereunto: ſo that even in thoſe 
things which are common unto both, yet the power of the one is as it were a certain light 
Ads 14. 23. borrowed from the other's lamp. The apoſtles being biſhops at large, ordained every 
im J: where presbyters. Titus and Timothy having received epiſcopal power, as apoſtolick 
anmbaſſadors or legates, the one in Greece, the other in Epheſus, they both did, by vertne 
Apud Zyyp- thereof, likewiſe ordain throughout all churches, deacons, and presbyters within the cir. 
rm preadteri cuits allotted unto them. As for biſhops by reſtraint, their power this way incommunica. 
præſens non ſit ble unto presbyters, which of the ancients do not acknowledge? I make not confirmation 
A any part of that power, which hath always belonged only unto biſhops; becauſe in ſome 
m. q. vul 5 a a 
Amb. die. in g. places the cuſtom was, that presbyters might alſo confirm in the abſence of a biſhop ; 
. - Ep. ad Epheſ. albeit for the moſt part, none but only biſhops were thereof the allowed miniſters. 
Here it will perhaps be objected, that the power of ordination it ſelf was not every 
where peculiar and proper unto biſhops, as may be ſeen by a council of Carthage, which 
ſheweth their church's order to have been, That presbyters ſhould, together with the bi- 
ſhop, lay hands upon the ordained. But the anſwer hereunto is eaſy; for doth it here- 
upon follow that the power of ordination was not principally and originally in the bi- 
ſhop? Our Saviour hath ſaid unto his apoſtles, With me ye ſhall fit and judge the twelve 
tribes of Iſrael ; yet we know that to him alone it belongeth to judge the world, and that to 
him all judgment is given. With us, even at this day, presbyters are licenſed to do as much 
as that council ſpeaketh of, if any be preſent. Yet will not any man thereby conclude that 
in this church others than biſhops are allow'd to ordain. The affociation of presbyters is 
no ſufficient proof that the power of ordination is in them ; but rather that it neyer was in 
them we may hereby underſtand ; for that no man is able to ſhew either deacon or presby- 
ter ordain'd by presbyters only, and his ordination accounted lawful in any ancient part 
of the church; every where examples being found both of deacons and presbyters or- 
dain'd by biſhops alone oftentimes, neither even in that reſpe& thought ſufficient, Touch- 
ing that other chiefly, which is of juriſdiction; amongſt the Jews he which was higheſt 
through the worthieſt of peculiar duties incident unto his function in the legal ſervice of 
God, did bear always in eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction the chiefeſt ſway. As long as the glory 
of the temple of God did laſt, there were in it ſundry orders of men conſecrated unto the 
ſervice thereof; one ſort of them inferior unto another in dignity and degree ; the na- 
thiners ſubordinate unto the levites, the levites unto the pricſts, the reſt of the prieſts to 
thoſe twenty four which were chief prieſts, and they all to the high prieſt. If any man 
ſurmiſe that the difference between them was only by diſtinction in the former kind of 
power, and not in this latter of juriſdiction, are not the words of the law manifeſt which 
Numb. 3. 32. made E/eazar the ſon of Aaron the prieſt chief captain of the levites, and overſeer of them, 
unto whom the charge of the ſanctuary was committed? Again, at the commandment of 
Numb. 4. 27, Aaron and his ſons, are not the Gerſonites themſelves required to do all their ſervice in 
the whole charge belonging unto the Ger/onites, being inferior prieſts, as Aaron and his 
2 Chr. 19. 11.ſons were high prieſts? Did not Feho/haphat appoint Amazzas the prieſt to be chief over 
Jaepb. Antig.them who were judges for the cauſe of the Lord in Feruſalem ? Prieſts, ſaith Joſephus, 
P. worſhip God continually, and the eldeſt of the ſtock are governors over the reſt. He doth ſa- 
crifice unto God before others, he hath care of the laws, judgeth controverſies, correcteth of- 
fenders, and whoſoever obeyeth him not, is convict of impiety againſt God. But unto this they 
anſwer, that the reaſon thereof was becauſe the high prieſt did prefigure Chriſt, and repre- 
ſent to the people that chiefty of our Saviour which was to come; ſo that Chriſt being now 
come, there is no cauſe why ſuch preheminence ſhould be given unto any one. Which fan- 
cy pleaſeth ſo well the humour of all ſorts of rebellious ſpirits, that they all ſeek to ſhroud 
themſelves under it. Tell the Anabaptiſt, which holdeth the uſe of the ſword unlawful 
for a chriſtian man, that God himſelf did allow his people to make wars; they have their 
anſwer round and ready, Thoſe ancient wars were figures of the ſpiritual wars of Chriſt. 
Tell the Barrouiſt what ſway David, and others the kings of 1/7ae!, did bear in the order, 
ing of ſpiritual affairs, the ſame anſwer again ſerveth, namely, That David, and the reſt of 
the kings of Iſrael, prefigured Chriſt. Tell the Martiniſt of the high prieſts great authority 
and juriſdiction among the eus, what other thing doth ſerye his turn but the ſelf-ſame 
ſhift ; By the power of the high prieſt the univerſal ſupreme authority of our Lord 2455 10 
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% Uiur ſbadiurd. The thing is true, that indeed high: prieſts were figures af Chilly 
— in things belonging unto their power of order; they figured Chtiſt by en- 
other the like duties: But, that to govern and maintain order amongſt thoſe that were 
ſubject to them, is an office figurative and abrogated by Chriſt coming into the miniſtry; 
that their exerciſe of juriſdiction was figurative, yea, figurative in ſuch, fort, that it had no 
other cauſe of being inſtituted, but only to ſerve as a repreſentation of ſome hat to come, 
and that herein the church of Chriſt ought not to follow them; this artiele is ſuch as mult 
be confirmed, if any way by miracle, otherwiſe it will hardly enter into the heads of rea- 
ſonable men, why the high · prieſt ſhould more figure Chriſt in being a judge, than in be- 
ing whatſoever he might be beſides. St. Cyprian deemed. it ng wreſting of ſeripture, toqp. l. 3. Ey. 
challenge as much for chriſtian biſhops, as was given to the high prieſt among the Jeu, ian. 


and to urge the law of Moſes as being moſt effectual to prove it. St. Jerom likeuviſe tr. Ep. sy. 


thought it an argument ſufficient to ground the authority of biſhops upon. To the end, 8 


faith he; we may underſtand anoſtolical traditions to haue been talen from the old teſtar 

ment; that which Aaron, and his ſons, and the Levites were in the temple; biſhops, 

and presbyters, and dracons in the church; may lawfully challenge to themſelues. In the 

office of a biſhop, Jynatizs obſerycth theſe two functions, lregrwaw x; Ggyew.  Concern- Ep. ad Smyt] 

ing che one, ſuch is the preheminence of a biſhop, that he only hath the heavenly myſte- i 
ries of God committed. originally unto him, ſo that otherwiſe than by his ordination, and 

by authority received from him, others beſides him are not licenſed therein to deal as 

ordinary miniſters of God's church. And touching the other parvof their ſacred function, 

wherein the power of their juriſdiction doth appear, firſt how the apoſtles themſelves, and 

ſecondly how Titus and Timothy had rule and juriſdiction oyer presbyters, no man is ig- 1 77. 5. 19. 

norant. And had not chriſtian biſhops afterward the like power? Ignatius biſhop ofp kant a pref- 

Antioch being ready by bleſſed martyrdom to end his life, writeth unto his presbyters, * 

the paſtors under him, in this ſort: Oi IIęeoë rig ve 70.04 Upy νννjẽ uf, $05 VG: 

Feitn 5 Ord Frirurle dcyew Spar, EY ag in o h. After the death of Fa. ſes. 

lian biſhop of Nome, there growing ſome trouble about the receiving of ſuch perſons* 7enar. Epiſt. 

into the church as had fallen away in perſecution, and did now repent their fall, the * 4%: 

presbyters and deacons of the ſame church advertiſed St. Cyprian thereof, ſignifying, That Apud yr. Ep. 

they muſt of neceſſity defer to deal in that cauſe till God did ſend them a new biſbop Ep 7. 

which might moderate all things. Much we read, of extraordinary faſting uſually in the 

church; and in this appeareth alſo ſomewhat concerning the chiefty of biſhops. The 

cuſtom'is, ſaith Tertullian, that biſhops do appoint when the people ſhall all faſt. Vea, ul. adverſ. 

it is not a matter left to our own free choice, whether biſhops ſhall rule or no, but 8 

will of our Lord and Saviour is, ſaith Cyprian, that every act of the church be governed plebi eee 

by her biſhops. An Argument it is of the biſhops high preheminence, rule, and go-jcjunia aſſo- 


vernment over afl the reſt of the clergy; even that the ſword of perſecution did ſtrike, , 
eſpecially, always at the biſhop as at the head, the reſt, by reaſon of their lower eſtate, 
being more ſecure, as the ſelf ſame Cyprian noteth ; the very manner of whoſe ſpeechoys. Ep. 39. 
unto his own both deacons and presbyters who remained ſafe, when himſelf then biſhop Vide nat. ad 
was driven into exile, argueth likewiſe his eminent authority and rule over them. By 1 
theſe letters, ſaith he, I both exhort and command that ye whoſe preſence there is not 

envied at, nor ſo much beſet with dangers, ſupply my room in doing thoſe things which 

rhe exerciſe of religion doth require, Unto the ſame purpoſe ſerve moſt directly thoſe 
compariſons, than which nothing is more familiar in the books of the ancient fathers, 

who as oft as they ſpeak of the ſeveral degrees in God's clergy, if they chance to compare 
presbyters with Levitical pricſts of the law, the biſhop * they compare unto Aaron the Quoi Aaron 
high-prieſt; if they compare the one with the apoſtles, the other they compare (although in & ne: ejus; 
a lower proportion) ſometime b to Chriſt, and ſometime to God himſelf, evermore ſhew- & = ne 
ing that they placed the biſhop in an eminent degree of ruling authority and power aboveeſſe noveri- 
other presbyters. Ignatius comparing biſhops with deacons, and with ſuch miniſters of ON 
the word and ſacraments as were but presbyters, and had no authority over presbyters zu. 
Il hat is, faith he, the biſhop, but one which hath all principality and power over all, ſo _ —— 
far forth as man may have it, being to his power a follower even of God's own Chriſt ? rew,nprecby- 


4 Mr. Calvin himſelf, tho an enemy unto regiment by biſhops, doth notwithſtanding con- teris apoſtolos 


recognoſcas. 


feſs, that in old time the miniſters which had charge to teach, choſe of their company audor, opuſe. | 


one in every city, to whom they appropriated the title of biſhop, leſt equality ſhould breed ordinib. 

diſſention. He addeth farther, that look what duty the Roman conſuls did execute in 3 5 
propoſing matters unto the ſenate, and asking their opinions, in directing them by advice, Eu, Ep ad 
admonition, exhortation in guiding actions by their authority, and in ſceing that perform-7 Tri. 1 4. 


ed which was with common conſent agreed on, the like charge had the biſhop in the aſ cap, 4. fett. 


under two or 
three witneſ⸗ 


lent, Cypr. Ep. 
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ſembly of other miniſters. Thus much Calvin being forced by the evidence of truth to 
2 | grant, doth yet deny the biſhops to have been ſo in authority at the firſt as to beat rule 
| over other miniſters: wherein what tule he doth mean, I know not. But if the biſhops 
| were ſo far in dignity above other miniſters, as the conſuls of Rome for their year above 
other ſenators, it is as much as we require. And undoubtedly, if as the conſuls of Rope. 
ſo the biſhops in the church of Chriſt, had ſuch authority, as both to direct other miniſters, 
and to ſee that every of them ſhould obſerve that which their common conſent had agreed 

on, how this could be done by the biſhop not bearing rule over them, for mine own 

part I muſt acknowledge that my poor conceit is not able to comprehend. One objec. 

tion there is of ſome force to make againſt that which we have hitherto endeavoured to 

Hieron, Ep. ad prove, if they miſtake it not who alledge it. St. Jerom comparing other presbyters with 

Evagr.35. him, unto whom the name of biſhop was then appropriate, asketh, hat 4 biſhop, by 
vertue of his plact and calling, may do more than a presbyter, except it be only to ordain? 

Chryſ. 10. in In like ſort Chryſo/fom having moved a queſtion, wherefore St. Paul would give Timothy 

%. precept concerning the quality of biſhops, and deſcend from them to. deacons, omitting 

| the order of presbyters between, he maketh thereunto this anſwer, YÞbat things he ſpake 
concerning biſhops, the ſame are alſo meet for presbyters, whom biſhops ſeem not to excel 

in any thing but only in the power of ordination. Wherefore ſeeing this doth import no 

ruling ſuperiority, it follows that biſhops were as then no rulers oyer that part of the clergy 

of God. Whereunto we anſwer, that both St. Ferom and St. Chryſoſtom had in thoſe 

their ſpeeches an eye no farther than only to that function for which presbyters and bi- 

ſhops were conſecrated unto God. Now we know that their conſecration had reference 
to nothing but only that which they did by force and vertue of the power of order, where. 

in ſith biſhops received their charge, only by that one degree, to ſpeak of, more ample 

than presbyters did theirs, it might be well enough ſaid that presbyters were that way au- 
thorized to do, in a manner, even as much as biſhops could do, if we conſider what each 

of them did by vertue of ſolemn conſecration; for as concerning power of regiment 

and juriſdiction, it was a thing withal added unto biſhops for the neceſſary uſe-of ſuch 

certain perſons and people as ſhould be thereunto ſubject in thoſe particular churches 

whereof they were biſhops, and belonging to them only, as biſhops of ſuch or ſuch a 

church ; whereas the other kind of power had relation indefinitely unto any of the whole 

ſociety of chriftian men, on whom they ſhould chance to exerciſe the ſame, and belong- 

ing to them abſolutely, as they were biſhops, whereſoever they lived. St. Ferom's con- 

cluſion thereof is, That ſeerng in the one kind of power there is no greater difference be- 

tween a presbyter and a biſhop, biſhops ſhould not becauſe of their preheminence in the 

other, too much lift up themſelves above the presbyters under them. St. Chryſoſtoms col- 

legion, That where the apoſtle doth ſet down the qualities, whereof regard ſhould be had 

in the conſecration of biſhops, there was no need to make a ſeveral diſcourſe how presby- 

ters ought to be qualified when they are ordained; becauſe there being ſo little difference 

in the functions, whereunto the one and the other recerve ordination, the ſame precepts 

might well ſerve for both ; at leaſtwiſe by the vertues „ in the greater, what ſhould 

need in the leſs might be eaſily underſtood. As for the arfference of juriſdittion, the truth 

zs, the apoſtles yet living, and themſelves where they were reſident, exerciſing the juriſ- 

diction in their own perſons, it was not every where eſtabliſhed in biſhops, When the 
—apoſtles preſcribed thoſe laws, and when Chryſoſtom thus ſpake concerning them, it was 

not by him at all reſpected, but his eye was the ſame way with Feroms; his cogitation 

was wholly fixed on that power which by conſecration is given to biſhops, more than to 
presbyters, and not on that which they have over presbyters by force of their particular 

acceſſary juriſdiction. Wherein if any man ſuppoſe that Ferom and Chry/o/fom knew no 
difference at all between a presbyter and a biſhop, let him weigh but one or two of their | 
ſentences. The pride of inſolent biſhops hath not a ſharper enemy than Ferom, for 
which cauſe he taketh often occaſions moſt ſeverely to inveigh againſt them, ſometimes 
*Veutinaliquafor a ſhewing diſdain and contempt of the clergy under them; ſometimes for not“ ſut- 
—_—— themſelves to be told of their faults, and admoniſhed of their duty by inferiors 
dignantur vi- ſometimes for not admitting their presbyters to teach, if ſo be themſelves were in pre- 
dere mortals ſence ; ſometimes for not vouchſafing to ule any conference with them, or to take any 
ſer vos ſuos. In counſel of them. Howbeit never doth he, in ſuch wiſe, bend himſelf againſt their diſ- 
4- e. Epiſt. ad orders as to deny their rule and authority over presbyters. Of Yigilantius being a preſ- 
gr ns pec. bytet he thus writeth, 4 Miror ſanctum epiſcopum in cujus parochia presbyter eſſe dicitur, 
cantibus epif acquieſcere furori ejus, & non virga apoſtolica virgaq; ferrea confringere vas mutile. 1 
3 nemo audet accuſare majorem, propterea quaſi ſancti & beati & in e eee ap. b. alls. Re 


Difficilis eſt accuſatio in epiſcopum. Si enim peccaverit, non creditur, & ſi convictus ). 8. 
ſimæ conſuetudinis eſt, in quibuſdam ecclefiis tacere presbyteros & præſentibus epiſcopis non loqui; quaſi aut inyideant aut non dig- 


nentur audire. Ep. 2. ad Nep#tian, 4 Ep. 54. ad Ripar, 
. . ++ © Nhat, marvel 


\ 
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marvel that the holy biſhop under whom Vigilantius is ſaid to be 4 prechyter, doth yield — 
60 his fury, and not break that unprofitable veſſel with his apoſtolick and iron rod. With, Ange 
this agreeth moſt fitly the grave ad vice he gave to * Nepotian, Be thou ſubjef# unto thy may be a lords 


* 


biſhop, and receive him as the father of thy ſoul. * This alſo T ſay, that biſhops ſbouldin reference 


know themſelves to be 2 aud not lords, that they ought to honour the clergy as be- bytes wich 

cometh the clergy to be honoured, to the end their clergy may yield them the honourarcunder him, 

which, as biſhops, they ought to have, That of the orator Domitius is famous, I here. oy _ _ 
are ſhould ] eſteem of thee as of a prince, when thou makeſt not of me that reckoning, worſe part, us 

which ſhould in reaſon be made of a ſenator ? Let us know the biſhop and his presbyters rg 3 

to be the ſame which Aaron ſometimes and his ſons were. Finally, writing againſt the he- hop is to rule 

reticks which were named Luciferians, The very ſafety of the church, ſaith he, dependeth bis presbyters, 

on the dignity of the chief prieſt, to whom, unleſs men grant an exceeding and an eminent bag = 

power, there will grow in churches even as many ſchiſms as there are perſons which have bu as father 

authority. | FRED Cris EA RF FRE 
Touching Chryſoſtom, to ſhew that by him there was alſo acknowledged a ruling ſuperi. 

ority of biſhops over presbyters, both then uſual, and in no reſpect unlawful :_ what need 

we alledge his words and ſentences, when the hiſtory of his own epiſcopal actions in 

that very kind, is till this day extant for all men to read that will? For St. Chryſoſtom, of In vita cf 

a presbyter in Antioch, grew to be afterwards biſhop of Conſtantinople, and in proceſs of pan Cal. 

time, when the emperor's heavy diſpleaſure had, thro the practice of a powerful faction 

againſt him, effected his baniſhment, Innocent the biſhop of Rome underſtanding thereof, 

wrote his letters unto the clergy of that church, That no ſucceſſor ought to be choſen in 

Chry ſoſtom s room: nec ejus clerum alii parere pontiſici, nor his clergy OBET any other 

biſhop than him. A fond kind of ſpeech, if ſo be there had been, as then, in biſhops 

no ruling ſuperiority over presbyters. When two of Chryſoſtoims presbyters had joined paladin vita 

themſelves to the faction of his mortal enemy Theophilus, patriarch in the church of C. | 

Alexandria; the ſame Theophilus, and other biſhops which were of his conventicle, hay- 

ing ſent thoſe two, amongſt others, to cite Chryſoſtom their lawful biſhop, and to bring 

him into publick judgment, he taketh againſt this one thing ſpecial exception, as being 

contrary to all order, that thoſe presbyters ſhould come as meſſengers, and call him to 

judgment, who were a part of that clergy, whereof himſelf was ruler and judge. So 

that biſhops to have had in thoſe times a ruling ſuperiority over presbyters, neither could 

Ferom nor Chryſoſtom be ignorant; and therefore, hereupon it were ſuperfluous that we 

ſhould any longer ſtand. 55 ws - 5 


VII. Touching the next point, how biſhops, together with presbyters, have uſed to Afterwbatfbrt 
govern the churches which were under them. It is by Zonaras ſomewhat plainly and at wm toge- 
large declared, that the biſhop had his ſeat on high in the church, above the reſidue which wok." 
were preſent ; that a number of presbyters did always there aſſiſt him; and that in the ſed to govern 
overſight of the people thoſe presbyters were © after a ſort the biſhop's coadjutors. The iet anche 
biſhops and presbyters, who, together with him, governed the church, are, for the moſt ai theme”? 
part, by Ignatius jointly mentioned. In the epiſtle to them of Trellis, he faith of preſ. N ov 
byters, that they are oSubshu x, omFedvre) Th mi, counſellors and aſſiſtants of the ro. fade g 
biſhop ; and concludeth in the end, He that ſhould diſobey theſe, were a plain atheiſt, in can. epolt. 
and an irreligious perſon, and one that did ſet Chriſt ones and his own ordinances at | 
naught. Which orders making presbyters or prieſts the biſhop's aſſiſtants, doth not im- 


port that they were of equal authority with him, but. rather ſo adjoined, that they alſo 


— 


were ſubject, as hath been proved. In the writings of St. Cyprian nothing is more uſual, cum epiſcopa 


than to make mention of the college of presbyters ſubje& unto the biſhop ; although in Presbyteri f- 
handling the common affairs of the church they aſſiſted him. But of all other places — — 
which open the ancient order of epiſcopal presbyters, the moſt clear is that epiſtle of Cy- Ep.28. Ego & 
prian unto Cornelius, concerning certain Novatian hereticks, received again upon their 1 
converſion into the unity of the church. After that Urbanus and Sidonius, confeſſors, bis chat. 
had come and ſignified unto our presbyters, that Maximus, a confeſſor and presbyter, did, EP. *7+ 
together with them, deſire to return into the church, it ſeemed meet to hear from their 

own mouths and confeſſions, that which by meſſage they had delivered. When they were 

come, and had been called to account by the presbyters, touching thoſe things they had 
committed; their anſwer was, That they had been deceived; and did raul that ſuch 

things as there they were charged with might be forgotten. It being brought unto me 

what was done, I took order that the presbytery might be aſſembled. There were alſo 

preſent froe biſhops, that, upon ſettled advice, it might be, with conſent of all, determined 

what ſhould be done about their perſons. Thus far St. Cyprian. - Wherein it may be, 
pcradyenture, demanded, whether he, and other biſhops, did thus proceed with adyice of 
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A nat their presbyters in all Men pablleck affalrs of the chürch, as being thereunto bound ey bor 
dCleſtaſtical canons, ox elle that they voluntarily fo did, becauſe they judged it in diſere. 


e. bac 93 tion as then moſt convenient. Surely the words of Cyprian ate plain, that of his own 


accord he choſe this way of ptoceeding. Unto that, faith he, which Donatus, and For. 

tunatus, and Novatus, and Gotdius our com-presbyters have written,” I could by my ſelf 
alone male no reaſon, foraſmuch as at the very firſt entrance into my biſhoprick I reſolutely 
determined not to do any thing of mine own private Judgment, without your counſel, and 
The peoples conſent. The reaſon whereof he rendreth in the ſame epiſtle, ſaying, Men 
2 101 3 by the grace of Cod, my ſelf ſpall come unto you, (tor St. Cyprian was now in exile) of 
'' Things which either have been, or muſt be done we will conſider, ficut honor mutuus poſcit, 
4s the lau of tourteſy which one doth owe to another of us requireth. And at this very 
mark doth St. Jerom evermore aim, in telling biſhops, that presbyters were at the firſt 

their equals; that, in ſome churches, for a long time no biſhop was made, but only ſuch 
as the presbyters did chuſe out amongſt themſelves, and therefore no cauſe why the biſhop 
ſhould difdain to conſult with them, and in weighty affairs of the church to uſe their 
advice; ſometime to countenance their own actions; or to repreſs the boldneſs of proud 
and inſolent ſpirits, that which biſhops had in themſelves ſufficient authority and power 
| to have done, notwithſtanding they would not do alone, but craved therein the aid and 
| aſſiſtance of other biſhops, as in the cafe of thoſe Novatian hereticks, before alledged, 
Cypr. Ep. aps feng himſelf did. And in Cyprian we find of others the like practice. Rogatian, a 
biſhop, having been uſed contumeliouſly by a deacon of his own church, wrote thereof 

his complaint unto Cyprian and other biſhops. In which caſe their anſwer was, That at. 

tho, in his own cauſe, he did 'of humility rather ſhew his grievance, than himſelf 
take revenge, which by the rigour of his apoſtolical office, and the authority of his chair, 

he might have preſently done, without any further delay; yet if the party ſhould do 

again, as before their judgments were, fungaris circa eum poteſtate honoris tui, & eum 

vel deponas vel abſtineas; uſe on him that erty: which the honour of thy place giveth 

thee, either to depoſe him, or exclude him from acceſs unto holy things. The biſhop, 

for his aſſiſtance and caſe, had under him, to guide and direct deacons in their charge, 

his arch-deacon ; ſo termed in reſpect of care over deacons, albeit himſelf were not dea. 

con, but presbyter. For the guidance of presbyters in their function, the biſhop had 

likewiſe under him one of the ſelf ſame order with them, but above them in authority, 

such a one One Whom the ancients termed uſually an * arch-presbyter, we at this day name him dean. 
was that Peter For, moſt certain truth it is, that churches-cathedral, and the biſhops of them, are as 
4, writing Glaſſes, wherein the face and very countenance of apoſtolical antiquity remaineth even as 
cbe life of ch. yet to be ſeen, notwithſtanding the alterations which tract of time, and the courſe of. 
Wen he world hath brought. For defence and maintenance of them we are moſt earneſtly 
byter of the bound to ſtrive, even as the Zews were for their temple and the high. prieſt of God there- 
Fang 7g in: the overthrow and ruin of the one, if ever the ſacrilegious avarice of atheiſts ſhould 
der Theophilus, prevail ſo far, which God of his infinite mercy forbid, ought no otherwiſe to move us, 
2 time bi· than the people of God were moved, when having beheld the ſack and combuſtion of 
his ſanctuary in moſt lamentable manner flaming before their eyes, they uttered from the 

Hal. 141. bottom of their grieved ſpirits, ,thoſe voices of doleful ſupplication, Exſurge, Domine, & 
: miſerearis Sion, ſervi tui diligunt lapides ejus, pulveris ejus miſeret eos. | 


How far the VIII. How far the power which biſhops had did reach, what number of perſons was 
power of bi- ſuhject unto them at the firſt, and how large their territories were, it is not for the quel- 


ſhops hath _. 2794 2 : 3 1 
5 — fromtion we have in hand a thing very greatly material to know. For if we prove that biſhops 


the beginning, have lawfully of old ruled over other miniſters, it is enough, how few ſoever thoſe mini- 


1 ; { & F. . : ; . . a „ ö 
3 or ſters have been, how ſmall ſoever the circuit of place which hath contained them. Vet here- 


local compaſs. of ſomewhat, to the end we may ſo far forth illuſtrate church antiquities, A law imperial 
2 Ai there is, which ſheweth that there was great care had to provide for every chriſtian city 
Eden adh l a biſhop, as near as might be, and that each city had ſome territory belonging unto it, 


a keimen vyhich territory was alſo under the biſhop of the ſame city; that becauſe it was not uni- 


A Sela? al. verſally thus, but in ſome countries one biſhop had ſubje& unto him many cities, and their 


geiag 
gn n territories, the law which provided for eſtabliſhment of the other orders, ſhould not pre- 
2» -67 2X; . judice thoſe churches wherein this contrary cuſtom had before prevailed, Unto the bt- 
zxirs d 7i;ſhop of every ſuch city, not only the presbyters of the ſame city, but alſo of the territo- 


_—_— thereunto belonging, were from the firſt beginning ſubject. For we mult note, that 


al, yore Wen as yet there were in cities no pariſh-churches, but only colleges of presbyters under 
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Leu % . Beſides, Cypr. Ep. 52. Cum jampridem per omnes provincias & per urbes ſingulas ordinarii ſunt epiſcopi. » Ubi 

eccleſiaſtici ordinis non eſt conſeſſus, & offert & tingit ſacerdos qui eſt ibi ſolus. Terr, exhort. ad caſtit. 
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their biſhops regiment, yet ſmaller congregations and churches there were even then 
abroad, in which churches there was but ſome one only presbyter to petform among them 
divine duties. Towns and villages abroad receiving the faith of Chriſt from cities where- 
unto they were adjacent, did as ſpiritual and heavenly colonies, by their ſubjection, ho- 
nour thoſe ancient mother churches out of which they grew. And in the chriſtian cities 
themſelves, when the mighty increaſe of believers. made it neceſſary to have them divided 
into certain ſeveral companies, and over every of thoſe companies one only paſtor to be 
appointed for the miniſtry of holy things; between the firft, and the reſt after it, there 
could not be but a natural inequality, even as between the temple and ſynagogues in Je- 
ruſalem. The clergy of cities were termed Urbzci, to ſhew a difference between them 
and the clergies of towns, of villages, of caſtles abroad. And how many ſoever theſe cz. Ep. 2g. 
pariſhes or congregations were in number, which did depend on any one principal city- 
church, unto the biſhop of that one church they and their ſeveral ſole presbyters were all 
ſubject. 

F or if ſo be, as ſome imagine, every petty congregation or hamlet had had his own Bien. adverſ. 
particular biſhop, what ſenſe could there be in thoſe words of Ferom concerning caſtles, Lucifer. 
villages, and other places abroad, which having only presbyters to teach them, and to 
miniſter unto them the ſacraments, were reſorted unto by biſhops for the adminiſtra- 
tion of that wherewith their presbyters were not licenſed to meddle. To note a dif- 
ference of that one church where the biſhop hath his ſeat, and the reſt which depend 
upon it, that one hath uſually been termed cathedral, according to the ſame ſenſe where- 
in Ignatius ſpeaking of the church of Antioch, termeth it his throne; and Cyprian mak. Opr. Ep. 49. 
ing mention of Euariſtus who had been biſhop, and was now depoſed, termeth him 
Cathedre extorrem, one that was thruſt beſides his chair. The church where the biſhop 
is ſet with his college of presbyters about him, we call a ſee; the local compaſs of his 

authority, we term a dioceſe. Unto a biſhop within the compaſs of his own both ſee 
and dioceſe, it hath by right of his place evermore appertained * to ordain presbyters, Con. Aurich. 
to make deacons, and with judgment to diſpoſe of all things of weight. The apoſtle, A ee, 
St. Paul had epiſcopal authority, but ſo at large, that we cannot aſſign unto him any = down- 
one certain dioceſe, His Þ poſitive orders and conſtitutions churches every where did ©” 4% — 
obey. Yea, a charge and a care, faith he, I © have even of all the churches. The walks ; n S. 
of Titus and Timothy were limited within the bounds of a narrow precinct. As for a ieee 
other biſhops, that which Chryſoſtom hath concerning them, I they be evil, could not Conc. Cong. 
poſſibly agree unto them, unleſs their authority had reached farther than to ſome one only c. 2. Tete yay 
congregation, The danger being ſo great, as it is, to him that ſcandalizeth one ſoul, N, e 
What ſhall he, faith Chry/o/tom, ſpeaking of a biſhop, what ſhall he deſerve, by whom ages, Ser. 
ſo many ſouls, yea, even whole cities and people, men, women and children, citizens, Ib. C, <p: 8: 
peaſants, inhabitants, both of his own city, and of other towns ſubje& unto it, are WEIS 
fended ? A thing ſo unuſual as it was for a biſhop not to have ample juriſdiction, that ed in the 
Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, for making one a biſhop of a ſmall rown, is noted ee = 
a proud deſpiſer of the commendable orders of the church with this cenſure, ſuch no- fame do ye al- 
velties * Theophilus preſumed every where to begin, taking upon him, as it had been an- ” 1 
other Moſes. Whereby is diſcovered alſo their error, who think, that ſuch as in eccle- 05h in x. ad 
ſiaſtical writings they find termed Chorepiſcopos, were the ſame in the country, which 7. „ 
the biſhop was in the city: whereas the old Chorepiſcopi are they that were appointed of chr 3 
the biſhops to have, as his vicegerents, ſome overſight of thoſe churches abroad, which 
were ſubject unto his ſee: in which churches they had alſo power ro make ſub- deacons, 
readers, and ſuch like petty church officers. With which power ſo ſtinted, they not con- 
tenting themſelves, but adventuring at the length, to ordain even deacons and presbyters 
alſo, as the biſhop himſelf did, their preſumption herein was controled and ſtayed by Conc. Anixeh. 
the ancient edict of councils. For example, that of Antioch, ir hath ſeemed good to en. 10. 
the holy ſynod, that in ſuch towns and countries as are called Chorepiſcopi do know their 
limits, and govern the churches under them, contenting themſelves with the charge 
thereof, and with authority to make readers, ſub-dcacons, exorciſts, and to be leaders or 
guiders of them; but not to meddle with the ordination either of a presbyter or of a 
deacon, without the biſhop of that city, whereunto the Chorepiſcopos and his territory 
alſo is ſubject. The ſame ſynod appointed likewiſe that thoſe Chorepiſcopi ſhall be made 
by none but the biſhop of that city under which they are. Much might hereunto be ad- 
ded, if it were further needful to prove, that the local compaſs of a biſhop's authority 
and power was never ſo ſtraitly liſted, as ſome men would have the world to imagine. 
But to go forward; degrees of theſe are, and have been of old, even amongſt biſhops 
alſo themſelves; one ſort of biſhops being ſuperiors unto presbyters only, another ſort 
having preheminence alſo above biſhops. It cometh here to be conſidered: in what re- 1" 
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ſpect inequality of biſhops was thought at the firſt a thing expedient for the church, and 
what odds there hath been between them, by how much the power of one hath been 
larger, higher and greater than of another. Touching the cauſes for which it hath been 
eſteemed meet that biſhops themſelves ſhould not every way be equals; they are the ſame 
for which the wiſdom both of God and man hath evermore approved it as moſt re. 
quiſite, that where many governors muſt of neceſſity concur, for the ordering of the 
ſame affairs, of what nature ſoever they be, one ſhould have ſome kind of ſway or ſtroke 
more than all the reſidue. For where number is, there muſt be order, or elle of force 
there will be confuſion. Let there be divers agents, of whom each hath his private 
inducements with reſolute purpoſe to follow them, (as each may have ;) unleſs in thi; 
caſe ſome had preheminence above the reſt, a chance it were, if ever any thing ſhould 
be either begun, proceeded in, or brought unto any concluſion by them; deliberations 
and counſels would ſeldom go forward, their meetings would always be in danger to 
break up with jars and contradictions. In an army, a number of captains, all of equal 
power, without ſome higher to over ſway them; what good would they do? In all na- 
tions where a number are to draw any one way, there muſt be ſome one principal 
mover. Let the practice of our very adverſaries themſelves herein be conſidered ; are the 
presbyters able to determine of church-affairs, unleſs their paſtors do ſtrike the chiefeſt 
ſtroke, and have power above the reſt? Can their paſtoral ſynod do any thing, unleſs 
they have ſome preſident amongſt them? In ſynods, they are forced to give one paſtor 
preheminence and ſuperiority above the reſt. But they anſwer, That he, who being a 
paſtor according to their diſcipline, is for the time, ſome little deal mightier than his 
brethren, doth not continue ſo longer than only during the ſynod. Which anſwer ery. 
eth not to help them out of the briars: for, by their practice they confirm our principle, 
touching the neceſſity of one man's preheminence, whereſocyer a concurrency of many 
is required unto any one ſolemn action: this nature teacheth, and this they cannot chuſe 
but acknowledge. As for the change of his perſon to whom they give this preheminence, 
If they think it expedient to make for every ſynod a new ſuperior, there is no law of 
God which bindeth them ſo to do; neither any that telleth them, that they might ſuf. 
fer one and the ſame man being made preſident, even to continue. ſo during life, and 
to leave his preheminence unto his ſucceſſors after him, as by the ancient order of the 
church archbiſhops, preſident amongſt biſhops, have uſed to do. The ground therefore 
of their preheminence above biſhops, is the neceſlity of often concurrency of many bi- 
ſhops about the publick affairs of the church; as conſecrations of biſhops, conſultations 
of remedy of general diſorders, audience judicial, when the actions of any biſhop ſhould 
be called in queſtion, or appeals are made from his ſentence by ſuch as think themſelves 
wronged. Theſe, and the like affairs, uſually requiring that many biſhops ſhould orderly 
aſſemble, begin, and conclude ſomewhat ; it hath ſeemed, in the eyes of reverend anti- 
quity, a thing moſt requiſite, that the church ſhould not only have biſhops, but even 
amongſt biſhops ſome to be in authority chiefeſt. Unto which purpoſe, the very ſtate 
of the whole world, immediately before chriſtianity took place, doth ſeem by the ſpecial 
providence of God to have been prepared. For we muſt know, that the countries where 
the goſpel was firſt planted, were for the moſt part ſubject to the Roman empire. The 
Romans uſe was commonly, when by war they had ſubdued foreign nations, to make 
them provinces, that is to place over them Roman governors, ſuch as might order them 
according to the laws and cuſtoms of Rome. And to the end that all things might be 

the more eaſily and orderly done, a whole country being divided into ſundry parts, there 

was in each part ſome one city, whereinto they about did reſort for juſtice. Every ſuch 

Ci. Fam. Ep. Part was termed a a dioceſe. Howbeit the name dzoceſe is ſometime ſo generally taken, 
53-1b. 13. 5Ithat it containeth not only more ſuch parts of providence, but even more provinces alſo 
2 eg than one; as the dioceſe of Aſia containing eight ; the dioceſe of Africa ſeven. Touch- 
Helleſpontio ing dioceſes according unto a ſtricter ſenſe, whereby they are taken for a part of a pro- 
or in lern vince, the words of Livy do plainly ſhew what orders the Romans did obſerve in them. 
aun. The For at what time they had brought the Macedonians into ſubjection, the Roman gover- 
fuit which nor, by order from the ſenate of Rome, gave charge that Macedonia ſhould be divided 
ally maketh, = e g . ; : g . 
was this, that into four regions or dioceſes. Capita regionum ubi conſilia fierent, prime ſedis Amphi- 
hos i polim, ſecunde Theſſalonicen, tertiæ Pcllam, quartæ Pelagoniam fecit. Eo, conſilia 
ho ws Mt cujuſque regionis indici, pecuniam conferri, ibi magiſtratus creari juſſit. This be- 
1 ing before the days of the emperors, by their appointment Theſſalonica was afterwards 
* *bis-he chiefeſt, and in it the higheſt governor of Macedonia had his ſcat. Whereupon 
to that court the other three dioceſes were in that reſpect inferior unto it, as daughters unto a mother 
bed i the dioceſe of Helleſpont, where the man did abide, and not to his trouble be forced to follow them at Zpheſus, which was the 
chiefeſt court in that province, : n „„ e | 8 
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city; for not unto every town of juſtice was that title given, but was peculiar unto thoſe 
cities wherein principal courts were kept. Thus in Macedonia the mother city was Theſſa- 


ſonica ; in Alia, Epbeſus; in Africa, Carthage; 


for ſo b Fuſtinian in his time made it. The gover- Cie. ad Attic, lib. 5. Ep. 13. Item. l. obſerv. D. de officio 


| inhabitants of thoſe mother-cities Proconſulis & legati. 
wy Wen 80G Dieke s »»Lib. 1. Tit. 27. I. 1. ſect. 1. & 2. Sancimus ut ſicut oriens 


were termed for difference. ſake metropolites, that is to atque Illyricum, ita & Africa pracoriana maxima poteſtate 
ſay, mother-city men; than which nothing could poſ- N 5 roſs 1 decorerur. Cujys ſedem jube- 

; PU mus eſſe Carthaginem & ab ea, auxiliante Deo, i:ptem pro 
ſibly have been deviſed more fit to ſuit with the nature „inciæ cum ſuis judicibus diſponantur. ptem prog 


of that form of ſpiritual regiment, under which after- 1 1 
wards the church ſhould live. Wherefore if the prophet ſaw cauſe to acknowledge unto 
the Lord, that the light of his gracious providence did ſhine no where more apparently to 
the eye, than in preparing the land of Canaan to be a receptacle for that church which was 
of old, Thou haſt brought a vine out of Egypt, thou haſt caſt out the heathen and planted Pi. 30. 8, 9 
it, thou madeſt room for it, and when it had taken root it filled the land; how much more 
ought we to wonder at the handy-work of almighty God, who, to ſettle the king- 
dom of his dear Son, did not caſt out any one people, but directed in ſuch fort the politick 
counſels of them who ruled far and wide over all, that they throughout all nations, peo- 
le and countries upon earth, ſhould unwittingly, prepare the field wherein the vinc 
which God did intend, that is to ſay, the church of his dearly beloved Son, was to take 
root? For unto nothing elſe can we attribute it, ſaving only unto the very incomprehen- 
ſible force of divine providence, that the world was in ſo marvellous fit ſort divided, le- 
yelled, and laid out beforchand. Whole work could it be but his alone to make ſuch pro- 
viſion for the direct implantation of his church > Wherefore inequality of biſhops being 
found a thing convenient for the church of God, in ſuch conſideration as hath been ſhew- 


ed; when it came ſecondly in queſtion, which biſhops ſhould be higher and which lower, Concil. Antio- 


it ſeemed herein not to the civil monarch only, but to the moſt, expedient that the dig- _ . 
nity and celebrity of mother- cities ſhould be reſpected. They which dream, that if civil g eagle, 
authority had not given ſuch pre- eminence unto one city more than another, there had e 
never grown an inequality among biſhops, are deceived. Superiority of one biſhop over 2 -, ==: 
another would be requiſite in the church, although that civil diſtinction were aboliſhed. , Sees. 
| : . . . . T% £70 K07700, 
Other cauſes having made it neceſſary, even amongſt biſhops, to have ſome in degree high- ,, .;, * 
er than the reſt, the civil dignity of place was conſidered only as a reaſon wherefore this #-%z:x 
biſhop ſhould be preferred before that: Which deliberation had been likely enough to n by 
have raiſed no ſmall trouble, but that ſuch was the circumſtance of place, as being fol- - & 5 wn 
lowed in that choice, beſides the manifeſt conveniency thereof, took away all ſhew of i an- 


T&X,00ty Tun 


partiality, prevented ſecret emulations, and gave no man occaſion to think his perſon diſ- iy ad 
graced, in that another was preferred before him. ras Tv Ts 


; | / 7 

Thus we ſee upon what occaſion mctropolitan biſhops became archbiſhops. Nowa . 
while the whole chriſtian world, in a manner, ſtill continued under the civil govern- 9 Tf 
ment, there being oftentimes within ſome one more large territory, divers and ſundry * 
mother. churches, the metropolitans whereof were archbiſhops, as for order's ſake, it ; 
grew hereupon expedient, there ſhould be a difference alſo among them; ſo no way 
ſeemed, in thoſe times, more fit than to give pre-eminence unto them whoſe metro- 
politan ſees were of ſpecial deſert or dignity. For which cauſe theſe, as being bi- 
ſhops in the chiefeſt mother churches, were termed primates, and at the length, by 
way of excellency, patriarchs. For, ignorant we are not, how ſometimes the title of 
patriarch is generally given to all metropolitan biſhops. They arc mightily therefore 
to blame which are ſo bold and confident, as to affirm that, for the ſpace of above ii, de 
four hundred and thirty years after Chriſt, all metropolitan biſhops were in every re- ſtatuprimiti« 
ſpe& equals, till the ſecond council of Conſtantinople exalted certain metropolitans “ liz. 
above the reſt. True it is, they were cquals as touching the exerciſe of ſpiritual power 
within theic dioceſes, when they dealt with their own flock. For what is it that one of 
them might do within the compaſs of his own precinct, but another within his might do 
the ſame ? but that there was no ſubordination at all, of one of them unto another; that when 
they all, or ſundry of them, were to deal in the ſame cauſes, there was no difference of firſt 
and ſecond in degree, no diſtinction of higher and lower in authority acknowledged a- 
mongſt them is moſt untrue. The great council of Nice was after our Saviour Chriſt but 
three hundred twenty four years, and in that council certain metropolitans are ſaid even 


then to have had antient preheminence and dignity above the reſt ; namely, the primate of 


Alexandria, of Rome, and of Antioch. Threeſcore years after this, there were ſynods under Socr. l. 3.c. 8; 


the emperor Theodoſius, which ſynod was the firſt at Conſtantinople, whereat one hundred 
and fifty biſhops were aſſembled : at which council it was decreed, that the biſhop of Con- 
antmeple ſhould not only be added unto * former primates, but alſo that his place ſhould 
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Can. 28. 


Can. 39. 


Novel. 12 3. 
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Conc. Nic. c. 6. 


Ejuſd. Conc. 
C. 7, | 


a 6:4 1. 92. What? 2 monies of him in Theophilus, och ? none in Ignatius? none in Clemens of Alex- 
iſhop of Autioch? none in Clemens Alexandrinus ? none in Ig- . . . Sb 21 

natius? none in Fuſtin Martyr? In Jrenaus, in Tertullian, in and ia ? none in 3 uſtin Mar Ly 7. Ir ens, Tertullian, 
Origen, in Cyprian? In thoſe old hiſtoriographers, out of Cyprian? none in all thoſe old hiſtoriographers, 


which Euſebius gathered his ſtory? Was it for his baſe- . . 2 none 
neſs and ſmallneſs that he could not be ſeen amonpſt the out of which Euſe bits gathereth his ſtory} no 


biſhops, elders and deacons, being the chief and principal till the time of the council of Nice three hundred and 
of them all? Can the Cedar of Lebanon be hidden amongſt twenty years after Chriſt? As if the mention, which 
the box- trees? T. C. I. 1. ubi ſupra, A metropolitan bi- 
ſhop was nothing elſe but a biſhop of that place which it MELT 
pon the = wage ” EI to make the chief of the biſhops acknowledge archiepiſcopal dignity even then 
dioceſe or ſhire; and as for this name it makes no more . - n 
difference between a biſhop and a biſhop, than when I ay antient, were not of far more weight and value tha 
a miniſter of London, and a miniſter of Newington. 


rene wed concetning Con/?antinople, and the reaſon thereof:laid-operin-theeoyneil of Chal. 
| biſhops for a third confirmation thereof. Laws imperial there-are- likewiſe extant to the 


but all things were wonderful tumultuous and troubleſome, by reaſon of one ſpecial pra- 


which had been even then of old obſerved in the moſt renowned parts of the chriſtian 
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be ſecond amongſt them, the next to the biſhop of Name in dignity. The fine decrceagain 
cedon. At the length came that ſecond of Conſtantinople, whereat were ſix hund tod and thirty 


ſame effect. Here with the 'biſhop of Conſtantinople being over much puffedi up not; only 
could not endure that ſee to be in eſtimation higher, whereunto his own had pteferment to 
be the next, but he challenged more than ever any chriſtian biſhop in the world before either 
had, or with reaſon could have. What he challenged, and was therein asthenrefuſed, by the 
biſhop of Rome, the ſame biſhop of Rome in proceſs of time obtained for himſelf, and 
having gotten it by bad means, hath both upheld and augmented it, and upholdeth it by 
acts and practices much worſe. But primates, according to their firſt inſtitution, were all in 
relation unto archbiſhops, the ſame by prerogative, which archbiſhops were, being com. 
pared unto biſhops. Before the council of Nice, albeit there were both metropolitans and 
primates, yet could not this be a means forcible enough to procure the peace of the church ; 


Aice common unto the hereticks of thoſe times; which was that when they had been con- 
demned and caſt out of the church by the ſentence of their own biſhops, they, contrary to 
the antient received orders of the church, had a cuſtom to wander up and down, and to in- 
ſinuate themſelves into favour where they were not known; imagining themſelves to be 
ſafe enough, and not to be clean cut off from the body of the church, if they could any 
where find a biſhop which was content to communicate with them: whereupon enſued, as 
in that caſe there needs muſt, every day quarrels and jars unappeaſable amongſt biſhops, 
The Nicene council, for redreſs hereof, conſidered the bounds of every archbiſhop's eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdictions, what they had been in former times; and accordingly appointed 
unto each grand part of the chriſtian world ſome one primate, from whoſe judgment no 
man living within his territory might appeal, unleſs it were to a council general of all bi- 
ſhops. Thedrift and purport of which order was, that neither any man oppreſt by his own 
particular biſhop might be deſtitute of a remedy, thro' appeal unto the more indifferent 
ſentence of ſome other ordinary judge; nor yet every man be left to ſuch liberty, as be- 
fore, to ſhift himſelf out of their hands for whom it was moſt meet to have the hearing and 
determining of his cauſe. The evil, for remedy whereof this order was taken, annoyed 
at that preſent, eſpecially the church of A/exanaria in Egypt, where Arianiſm begun. 
For which cauſe the ſtate of that church is in the Nicenè canons concerning this matter 
mentioned before the reſt. The words of their ſacred edict are theſe, let thoſe cuſtoms 
remain in force which have been of old the cuſtoms of Egypt and Libya, and Pentapo- 
lis; by which cuſtoms the biſhop of Alexandria hath authority over all theſe ; the ra- 
ther, for that this hath alſo been the uſe of the biſhop of Rome, yea, the ſame hath been 
kept in Antioch, and in other Provinces. Now, becauſe the cuſtom likewiſe had been, 
that great honour ſhould be done to the biſhop of Mlia or Feruſalem; therefore leſt 
their decree concerning the primate of Antioch, ſhould any whit prejudice the dignity 
and honour of that ſee, ſpecial proviſion is made, that altho it were inferior in degree, 
not only unto Antioch the chief of the Eaſt, but even unto Ceſaria too; yet ſuch 
preheminence it ſhould retain as belonged to a mother-city, and enjoy whatſoever ſpecial | 
prerogative or privilege it had beſides. Let men therefore hereby judge of what con- 

tinuance this order which upholdeth degrees of biſhops muſt needs have been, when a 
general council of three hundred and eighteen biſhops, living themſelves within three 
hundred years after Chriſt, doth reverence the ſame for antiquities ſake, as a thing 


world. Wherefore needleſs altogether are thoſe vain and wanton demands, no men- 
tion of an archbiſhop in Theophilus biſhop of Anti- 


is thereof made in that very council where ſo many 


if every of thoſe fathers had written large diſcour- 
ſes thereof, But what is it which they will bluſh 
at who dare ſo confidently ſet it down, that in the council of Nice ſome biſhops 


being termed metropolitans, no more difference is thereby meant to have been wit 
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tween one biſhop and anothet than is ſhewed between one miniſtet and another, 

when we ſay ſuch a one is a miniſter in the city of London, and ſuch a one a miniſter 

in the town of Newington, So that, to be termed a metropolitan biſhop did, in 

their conceit, import no more preheminence above other biſhops, than we mean, that 

a girdler hath over others of the ſame trade, if we term him which doth inhabit 

ſome mother: city for difference-ſake a metropolitan girdler. But the truth is too ma- 

nifeſt to be eluded; a biſhop at that time had power in his own dioceſe over all other 

miniſters there, and a metropolitan biſhop ſundry preheminences above other biſhops, 

one of which preheminences was, in the ordination of biſhops to have xa@. Tov 51 Conc, Nicen: 
youirev, the chief power of ordering all things done. Which preheminence that coun- ww - Illud au- 
cil it ſelf doth mention, as alſo a greater belonging unto the patriarch or primate of Alem. manifeltum. 
andria, concerning whom it is there likewiſe ſaid, that to him did belong 'EZso/a, au- 1 
thority and power over all Egypt, Pentapolis, and Lybia: within which compaſs ſun- 5fltant fen. 
dry metropolitan ſees to have been, there is no man ignorant, which in thoſe antiqui- rentia factus 
ties have any knowledge. Certain prerogatives there are wherein metropolitans excel- ee 
led other biſhops, certain alſo wherein primates excelled other metropolitans. Archi- yon. wine 
epiſcopal or metropolitan prerogatives are thoſe mentioned in the old imperial conſtity- epiſc. eſſe non 
tions, to conyocate the holy biſhops under them, within the compaſs of their own pro- Gn. 4. 
vinces, when need required their meeting together for inquiſition and redreſs of publick* Novel. 123; 
diſorders; b to grant unto biſhops under them leave and faculty of abſence from their 9 
own dioceſes, when it ſeemed neceſſary that they ſhould other where converſe for ſome can. g. 
reaſonable while; © to give notice unto biſhops under them of things commanded. by ſu- op 79. 
preme authority; 4 to have the hearing and firſt determining of ſuch cauſes as any man Nov. 123. 
had againſt a biſhop ; © to receive the appeals of the inferior clergy, in caſe they found can. 22 
themſelves oyer-born by the biſhop, their immediate judge. And leſt haply it ſhould be 3 To 
imagined that canons eccleſiaſtical we want to make the ſelf.ſame thing manifeſt ; in the 

council of Antioch it was thus decreed, f The biſhop in every province muſt know, that he t Can. g. 
which is biſhop in the mother-city, hath not only charge of his own pariſh or dioceſe, 

but even of the whole province alſo. Again, Ii hath ſeemed good, that other biſhops, 

without him, ſhould do nothing more than only that which concerns each one's pariſh, and 

the places underneath it. Further, by the ſelf-ſame council all council provincial are can. 16, 
reckoned void and fruſtrate, unleſs the biſhop of the mother-city within that province 

where ſuch councils ſhould be, were preſent at them. So that the want of his preſence, 

and, in canons for church-government, want of his approbation alſo, did diſannul them. 

Not ſo the want of any others. Finally, concerning election of biſhops, the council 

of Nice hath this general rule, that the chief ordering of all things here, is in every pro- Can. 4. 75x 
vince committed to the metropolitan. Touching them, who amongft metropolitans s 
were alſo primates, and had' of ſundry united provinces, the chiefeſt metropolitan ſee, of 
ſuch that canon in the council of Carthage was eminent, whereby a biſhop is forbidden 

to go beyond ſeas without the licenſe of the higheſt chair within the ſame biſhop's own 

country; and of ſuch which beareth the name apoſtolical, is that antient canon likewiſe, 

which chargeth the biſhop of each NATION to know him which is FIRST amongſt Can. 23. 
them, and to eſteem of him as an head, and to do no extraordinary thing but with his *. 3+: 
leave. The chief primates of the chriſtian world were the biſhops of Rome, Alexan- 

dria, and Antioch. To whom the biſhop of Conſtantinople, being afterwards added, 

St. Chryſoſtom the biſhop of that ſee is in that reſpe& ſaid, to have had the care and Capad.in vis 
charge, not only of the city of Conſtantinople, ſed etiam totius Thraciæ que ſex præfectu- ta hh. 
ris eft diviſa, & Aſie totius que ab undecim præſidibus regitur. The reſt of the caſt was 

under Antioch, the ſouth under Alexandria, and the weſt under Rome. Whereas there- 

fore John the biſhop of Jeruſalem being noted of hereſy, had written an apology for 

himſelf unto the biſhop of Alexandria, named Theophilus ; St. Ferome reproveth his Huron. ep. 9: 
breach of the order of the church herein, ſaying, Tu qui regulas queris eccleſiaſticas, & 
Niceni concilii canonibus uteris, reſponde mihi, ad Alexandrinum epiſcopum Palæſtina 
quid pertinet? Ni fallor, hoc ibi decernitur ut Palæſtinæ metropolis Cæſarea ſit, & to- 
mus orientis Antiochia. Aut igitur ad Ceſarienſem epiſcopum referre debueras, aut ſi 
Procul expetendum judicium erat, Antiochiam potius litere dirigende. Thus much con- 
cerning that local- compaſs which was antientiy ſet out to . OE within the bounds 
and limits whereof we find, that they did accordingly exerciſe that epiſcopal authority 
and power which they had over the church of Chriſt. 


IX. The firſt whom we read to have bent themſelves againſt the ſuperiority of bi- In what re- 
| . —_ | ſpects epiſco- 
pal regiment hath been gainſaid of old by Aerius. Aug. de her. ad quod vult deu. Aeriani ab Aerio quodam ſunt nominati qui quum eſſet 
presbyter, docuiſſe fertur, quod epiſcopus non poteſt ordinare. Decebat epiſcopum a presbytero nulla ratione debere diſcerni. Aug. 
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there was no one which had authority beſides the apoſtles, but their presby ters or biſhops were all both in title and in power equal. 
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ſhops wete Aerius and his followers. Aerius ſeeking to be made 4 biſhop, could not 
brook that Euſtathius was thereunto preferred before him. Whereas therefore he ſw 
| himſelf unable to riſe to that greatneſs which his ambitious pride did affect, his way of 
revenge was to try what wit, being ſharpned with envy and malice, could do, in 
raiſing a new ſeditious opinion that the ſuperiority which biſhops had, was a thing 

which they ſhould not have; that a biſhop might not ordain ; and that a biſhop oughe 
not any way to be diſtinguiſhed from a presbyter. For ſo doth St. Auguſtine deliver the 
opinion of Aerius: Epiphanius not ſo plainly, nor ſo directly, but after a more rheto- 
rical ſort. His ſpeech was rather furious than convenient for man to uſe, hat is, 
faith he, 4 biſhop more than a presbyter ? The one aoth aiffer from the other nothing, 
For their order is one, their honour one, one their dignity. A biſhop impoſeth his hangs, 
ſo doth a presbyter. A biſhop baptizeth, the like doth a presbyter. The biſhop is a mini. 
fter of divine ſervice, a presbyter the ſame. The biſhop ſitteth as a judge in a throne, 
even the presbyter ſitteth alſo. A presbyter therefore doing thus far the ſelf-ſame thing 
which a kh did, it was by Aerius infurced, that they ought not in any thing to differ, 
Are we to think Aerius had wrong in being judged an heretick for holding this opinion! 
Surely if hereſy be an error falſly fathered upon ſcriptures, but indeed repugnant to the 
truth of the word of God, and by the conſent of the univerſal church in the councils, 
or in her contrary uniform practice throughout the whole world, declared to be ſuch; 
and the opinion of Aerius in this point be a plain error of that nature, there is no reme- 
dy, but Aerius ſo ſchiſmatically, and ſtiffly maintaining it, muſt even ſtand where 
Epiphanius and Auguſtin have placed him. An error repugnant unto the truth of the 
word of God is held by them, whoſoever they be, that ſtand in defence of any conclu- 
ſion drawn erroneouſly out of ſcripture, and untruly thereon fathered. The opinion of 
Aerius therefore being falſly collected out of ſcripture, muſt needs be acknowledged 
an error repugnant unto the truth of the word of God. His opinion was, that there 
ought not to be any difference between a biſhop and a presbyter. His grounds and rea- 
ſons for his opinion were ſentences of ſcripture. Under pretence of which ſentences, 
whereby it ſeemed that biſhops and presbyters at the firſt did not differ, it was concluded 
by Aerius, that the church did ill in permitting any difference to be made. The anſwer 
which Epiphanius maketh unto ſome part of the proofs by Aerius alledged, was not greatly 
ſtudied or laboured ; for through a contempt of ſo baſe an error, for this himſelf did per- 
ceive and profeſs, yieldeth he thereof expreſly this reaſon ; men that have wit do evidently 
ſee that all this is meer fooliſhneſs. But how vain and ridiculous ſoever his opinion ſeemed 
Ae ele no. Unto Wiſe men; with it Aerius deceived many, for which cauſe ſomewhat was conveni- 
as; 4 nr, ent to be ſaid againſt it. And in that very extemporal ſlightneſs which Epiphanius there 
| - 7 uſeth, albeit the anſwer made to Aerius be in part 
* As in that he faith, the apoſtle doth name ſometimes but raw, yet ought not hereby the truth to find any 
2 ball not biſhops, 3 The. e e Fog leſs favour than in other cauſes it doth, where we do 
had not both, lor want of able and ſufficient men. In not therefore judge hereſy to have the better, becauſe 
4 churches therefore as had but the one, the apoſtle now and then it alledgeth that for it ſelf, which defen- 
. „ char ders of the truth do not always ſo fully anſwer. Let it 
the church of Philippi ſhould have more biſhops than therefore ſuffice, that Aerius did bring nothing unan- 
8 . Kay ro 8 — ſwerable. The weak ſolutions which the one doth give, 
ble or likely? | £ are to us no prejudice againſt the cauſe, as long as the 
BE others oppoſitions are of no greater ſtrength and validi- 
ty. Did not Aerius, trow ye, deſerve to be eſteemed as a new Apollos, mighty and pow- 
erful in the word, which could for maintenance of his cauſe bring forth ſo plain divine 
authorities, to prove by the apoſtles own writings that biſhops ought not in any thing 
to differ from other presbyters? for example, where it is ſaid that presbyters made 
Timothy biſhop, is it not clear that a biſhop ſhould not differ from a presbyter by hav- 
n ing power of ordination ? again, if a biſhop might by order be diſtinguiſhed from 
withtheimpo.4 presbyter, would the apoſtle have given b as he doth unto presbyters, the title of 
fition of the biſhops? Theſe were the invincible demonſtrations wherewith Aerius did ſo fiercely 
preS?yteries aſſault biſhops. But the ſentence of Herius perhaps was only, that the difference be- 
which presby-tween a biſhop and a presbyter hath grown by the order and cuſtom of the church, the 
tery 7. 727 word of God not appointing that any ſuch difference ſhould be. Well, let Aerius then 
2 Tin, 1. 6, find the favour to have his ſentence ſo conſtrued ; yet his fault in condemning the order 
yg 4 os of the church, his not ſubmitting himſelf unto that order, the ſchiſm which he cauſed 
deny that in the church about it, who can excuſe ? No, the truth is, that theſe things did even ne- 


kd or clone ceſſarily enſue, by force of the very opinion which he and his followers did hold. His 


ſimple presbyter's authority, Nil. 1. 1. To all the ſaints at Philippi, with the biſhops and deacons, For as yet in the church of Phil. 
concluſion 
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coneluſton Was, that there ought to be no difference between a presbyter and a biſhop. His 
proofs, thoſe ſcripture ſentences which make mention of biſhops and presbyters without 
any ſuch diſtindion or difference. So that if between his concluſion and the proofs 
whereby he laboured to ſtrengthen the ſame, there be any ſhew of coherence at all, we 
muſt of neceſſity confeſs, that when Aerius did plead, there is by the word of God no 

difference between a presbyter and a biſhop; his meaning was, not only that the word 
of God it ſelf appointeth not, but that it enforceth on us the duty of not appointing, or 
allowing, that any ſuch difference ſhould be made. 12% t 


X. And of the ſelf ſame mind are the enemies of government by biſhops, even at this 1d what fe- 
preſent day. They hold, as Aerius did, that if Chriſt and his apoſtles were obeyed, a ſpe epiſcopal 
biſhop ſhould not be permitted to ordain ; that between a presbyter and a biſhop the fd b of 
word of God alloweth not any inequality or difference to be made; that their order, authors of pre- 
their authority, their power ought to be one; that it is ut by uſurpation and corruption, 17) py . 
that the one ſort are ſuffered to have rule over the other, or to be any way ſuperior unto day. 
them. Which opinion having now ſo many defenders, ſhall never beable while the world 
doth ſtand to find in ſome, believing antiquity, as much as one which hath given it coun- 
tenance, or born any friendly affection towards it. Touching theſe men therefore, whole 
deſire is to have all equal, three ways there are whereby they uſually oppugn the received 
order of the church of Chriſt, Firſt, by diſgracing the inequality of paſtors, as a new 
and meer human invention, a thing which was never drawn out of ſcripture, where all pa- 
ſtors are found (they ſay) to have one and the ſame power both of order and juriſdiction. 

Secondly, by gathering together the differences between that power which we give to bi- 
ſhops, and that which was given them of old in the church: ſo that, albeit even the an- 
tient took more than was warrantable; yet ſo far they ſwerved not as ours have done. 
Thirdly, by endeavouring to prove, that the ſcripture directly forbiddeth, and that the judg- 
ment of the wiſeſt, the holieſt, the beſt in all ages, condemneth utterly the inequality which 
we allow. | | | 
Xl. That inequality of paſtors is a meer human invention, a thing not found in the 


word of God, they prove thus : 
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mnaketh no difference in the manner of their tryal, election, ordination : which proveth their: Hm. 3. 5. 
SA I Pet, 5.1, 2, 


4. The power 4 the cenſures and keys of the church, and of ordaining and ordering 
two points eſpecially this ſuperiority is challenged) is not committed to 


keth all paſtors, not only in the miniſtry of the word and ſacraments, but alſo in all eccleſia- 
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that if they be of God, and from heaven, then are they ſet down in the word of God ; that the miniſtry 

if they be not in the word of God (as by the premiſes it doth appear (they ſay) that our kinds of the goſpel, 

ef biſhops are not) it followeth, they are invented by the brain of men, and are of the earth, . 
and that conſequently they can do no good in the church of Chriſt, but harm. ought to be 


| : | | from heaven : 
From heaven, I fay, and heavenly, becauſe although it be executed by earthly men, and miniſters are choſen alſo by men like unto themſelves, 
yet becauſe it is done by the word and inſtitution of God, it may well be accounted to come from heaven and from God. | 


Our anſwer hereunto is, firſt, that their proofs are unayailable to ſhew that ſcrip. Auer. 
ture affordeth no evidence for the inequality of paſtors, Secondly, that albeit the 
| L Rey ; ſcripture .; 
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ſcripture did no way inſinuate the ſame to be God's ordinance, and the apoſttes to 
have brought it in, albeit the church were acknowledged by all men to have been the 
firſt beginner thereof a long time after the apoſtles were gone; yet is not the authority of 


biſhops hereby diſannulled, it is not hereby proved unfit, or unprofitable for the church. 


1. That the word of God doth acknowledge no inequality of power amongſt paſtors 
of the church, neither doth it appear by the ſignification of this word 4iſbop, not by 
the indifferent uſe thereof. For, concerning ſignification, firſt it is clearly unttue thar 
no other thing is thereby ſignified but only an overſight in reſpect of a particular 
church and congregation. For, 1 beſcech you, of what pariſh or particular congrega- 
tion was Matthias biſhop? His office ſcripture doth term epiſcopal: which being 
no other than was common unto all the apoſtles of Chriſt; foraſmuch as in that 
number there is not any to whom the overſight of many paſtors did not belong by 
force and virtue of that office; it followeth that the very word doth fometimes, even 
in ſcripture, ſignify an overſight ſuch as includeth charge over paſtors themſelves. And 
if we look to the uſe of the word, being applied with reference unto ſome one church, 
as Epheſics, Philippi, and ſuch like, albeit the guides of thoſe churches be interchange. 
ably in ſcripture termed ſometime biſhops, ſometime prebyters, to fignify men having 
overſight and charge, without relation at all unto other than the chriſtian laity alone; yet 
this doth not hinder, but that ſcripture may in ſome place haye other names, whereby 
certain of thoſe presbyters or biſhops are noted to have the overſight and charge of pa- 


ſtors, as out of all peradventure they had whom St. Fon doth intitle angels. 


2. As for thoſe things which the apoſtle hath ſet down concerning tryal, election, 
and ordination of paſtors, that he maketh no difference in the manner of their calling, 
this alſo is but a ſilly argument to prove their office and their power equal by the ſcripture, 
The form of admitting each ſort unto their offices, needed no particular inſtruction. 
There was no fear, but that ſuch matters of courſe would eaſily enough be obſerved. 
The apoſtle therefore toucheth thoſe things wherein judgment, wiſdom, and conſcience 
is required; he carefully admoniſheth of what quality eccleſiaſtical perſons ſhould be, 
that their dealing might not be ſcandalous in the church. And foraſmuch as thoſe 
things are general, we ſee that of deacons there are delivered, in a manner, the ſelf-ſame 
precepts which are given concerning paſtors, ſo far as concerneth their tryal, election, 
and ordination. Yet who doth hereby collect that ſcripture maketh deacons and paſtors 
equal? If notwithſtanding it be yet demanded, Fherefore he which teacheth what 
kind of perſons deacons and presbyters ſhould be, hath nothing in particular about the 
quality of chief presbyters, whom we call biſhops ? I anſwer briefly, that there it was 
no fit place for any ſuch diſcourſe to be made, inaſmuch as the apoſtle wrote unto Timo. 
thy and Titus, who having by commiſſion epiſcopal authority, were to exerciſe the 
ſame in ordaining, not biſhops (the apoſtles themſelves yet living, and retaining that 
power in their own hands) but presbyters, ſuch as the apoſtles at the firſt did create 
throughout all churches. Biſhops by reſtraint (only James at Jeruſalem excepted) were 
not yet in being. 

3. About equality amongſt the apoſtles there is by us no controverſy moved. If in 
the rooms of the apoſtles, which were of equal authority, all paſtors do by ſcripture ſuc- 
ceed alike, where ſhall we find a commiſſion in ſcripture which they ſpeak of, which ap- 
pointed all to ſucceed in the ſelf.ſame equality of power; except that commiſſion which 
doth authorize to preach and baptize, ſhould be alledged, which maketh nothing to the 
purpoſe; for in ſuch things, all paſtors are ſtill equal? We muſt, I fear me, wait very 
long before any other will be ſhewed. For howſoever the apoſtles were equals amongſt 
themſelves, all other paſtors were not equals with the apoſtles while they lived, neither arc 
they any where appointed to be aftcrward each other's equals. Apoſtles had, as we know, 
authority over all ſuch as were no apoſtles; by force of which their authority they 
might both command and judge. It was for the ſingular good and benefit of thoſe diſ- 


ciples whom Chriſt left behind him, and of the paſtors which were afterwards choſen ; 


for the great good, I fay, of all ſorts, that the apoſtles were in power above them. Every 
day brought forth ſomewhat wherein they ſaw by experience, how much it ſtood them 
in ſtead to be under controlment of thoſe ſuperiors and higher governors of God's houſe. 
Was it a thing ſo behoveful that paſtors ſhould be ſubject unto paſtors in the apoſtles 
own times? and is there any commandment that this ſubjection ſhould ceaſe with them? 
and that the paſtors of the ſucceeding ages ſhould be all equals? No, no, this ſtrange-and 
abſurd conceit of equality amongſt paſtors (the mother of ſchiſm, and of confuſion) 
is but a dream newly brought forth, and ſeen never in the church before. 

4. Power of cenſure and ordination appeareth even by ſcripture marvellous probable | 
to have been derived from Chyiſt to his church, without this ſurmiſed equality in o_ 
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former place the power of cenſure is ſpoken of, and the power of ordination in the latter. 


: 


whole eccleſiaſtical ſenates, rather than only unto the angels of each church, had nor 
ſome one been above the reſt in authority to order the affairs of the church. Scripturc 
therefore doth moſt probably make for the inequality of paſtors, even in all eccleſiaſtical 

affairs, and by very expreſs mention, as well in cenſures as ordinations. „„ 

5. In the Nicene council there are confirmed certain prerogatives and dignities be- 

jonging unto primates or archbiſhops, and of them it is ſaid, that the antient cuſtom of 

the church had been to give them ſuch pre- eminence, but no ſyllable whereby any man 

ſhould conjecture that thoſe fathers did not honour the ſuperiority which biſhops had 

over other paſtors only upon antient cuſtom, and not as true apoſtolical heavenly and 

divine ordinance. | | | | 

6. Now, altho' we ſhould leave the general received perſuaſion held from the firſt 
beginning that the apoſtles themſelves left biſhops inveſted with power above other pa- 

ſtors; although, I ſay, we would give over this opinion, and embrace that other conjecture They of Wal- 
which ſo many have thought good to follow, and which my ſelf did ſometimes judge "hey 8 
great deal more probable than now I do, merely that after the apoſtles were deceaſed, Auanſlus de. 
churches did agree amongſt themſelves, for preſervation of peace and order, to make _ 35 1 
one presbyter in each city, chief over the reſt, and to tranſlate into him that power by c. l. . 2. C. G0. 
force and virtue whereof the apoſtles, while they were alive, did preſerve and uphold or. Sun. Com. 
der in the church, exerciſing ſpiritual juriſdiction, partly by themſelves, and partly | dark 
evangeliſts, becauſe they could not always every where themſelves be preſent : this order Decad. +, Ser. 
taken by the church it ſelf (for ſo let us ſuppoſe, that the apoſtles did neither by word 2, 4% Pef. 
nor deed appoint it) were notwithſtanding more warrantable, than that it ſhould give cd 9. . 
place and be abrogated, becauſe the miniſtry of the goſpel, and functions thereof ought vag anſw. to 
to be from heaven. There came chief prieſts and elders unto our Saviour Chriſt 28 Tit 1. f. | 
he was teaching in the temple, and the queſtion which they moved unto him was this, John 1. 25. 
By what authority doſt thou theſe things, and who gave thee this authority? their queſtion Mat. 21. 23. 
he repelled with a counter. demand, The baptiſm of John whence was it, from heaven, or of | 
men! Hereat they pauſed, ſecretly diſputing within themſelves, F we ſhould ſay from hea- 
ven, he will ask, wherefore did ye not then believe him ? and if we ſay of men, we fear the 
people, for all hold John a prophet. What is it now which hereupon theſe men would in- 

fer? that all functions eccleſiaſtical ought in ſuch ſort to be from heaven, as the function 

of John was? no ſuch matter here contained. Nay, doth not the contrary rather appear 
moſt plainly by that which is here ſet down > For when our Saviour doth ask concerning 
the baptiſin, that is to ſay, the whole ſpiritual function of John, whether it were from 
heaven or of men, he giveth clearly to underſtand that Men give authority unto ſome, 
and ſome God himſelf from heaven doth authorize. Nor is it ſaid, or in any ſort ſigni- 
fied, that none have lawful authority which have it not in ſuch manner as John, from hea- 
ven. Again, when the prieſts and elders were loth to ſay, that John had his calling from 
men, the reaſon. was not becauſe they thought that ſo- Fob: ſhould not have any good 
or lawful calling, but becauſe they ſaw that by this means they ſhould ſomewhat embaſe 
the calling of John; whom all men knew to have been ſent from God, according to the 
manner of prophets by a meer celeſtial vocation. So that out of the evidence here al- 
ledged, theſe things we may directly conclude; firſt that whoſo doth exerciſe any kind of 
function in the church, he cannot lawfully ſo do, except authority be given him: 
Secondly, that if authority be not given him from men, as the authority of teaching was 
given unto ſcribes and phariſces, it muſt be given him from heaven, as authority was gi- 
ven unto Chriſt, Elias, Fohn Baptiſt, and the prophets. For theſe two only ways there are 
to have authority. But a ſtrange concluſion it is, God himſelf did, from heaven, authorize 
{om to bear witneſs of the light, to prepare a way for the promiſed Maſſab, to publiſh the 
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| | nearneſs of the kingdom of God, to preach repentance, and to baptize (for by this part 
„ which was in the function of 70hn, moſt noted, all the reſt are together ſignified;) there- 
fore the church of God hath no power upon new occurrences to appoint, to ordain an ec. 
cleſiaſtical function, as Moſes did upon Jethro advice deviſe a civil. All things we grant 
| which are in the church ought to be of God. But, foraſmuch as they may be two ways 
accounted ſuch : one, if they be of his own inſtitution, and not of ours; another if they 
be of ours, and yet with his approbation ; this latter way there is no impediment, but that 
the ſame thing which is of men, may be alſo juſtly and truly ſaid to be of God, the ſame 
thing from heaven which is from earth. Of all good things God himſelf is author, and 
conſequently an approver of them. The rule to diſcern when the actions of men are 
good, when they are ſuch as they ought to be, is more ample and large than the law which 
God hath ſet particular down in his holy word, the ſcripture is but a part of that rule as 
Lib. 1. hath been heretofore at large declared. If therefore all things be of God which are well 
done; and if all things be well done, which are according to the rule of well-doing ; and 
if the rule of well-doing be more ample. than the ſcripture ; what neceſſity is there, that 
every thing which is of God, ſhould be ſet down in holy ſcripture? true it is in things of 
ſome one kind, true it is, that what we are now of neceſſity for ever bound to believe or 
obſerve in the ſpecial myſteries of ſalvation, ſcripture muſt needs give notice of it unto the 
world; yet true it cannot be, touching all things that are of God. Sufficient it is for 
the proof of lawfulneſs in any thing done, if we can ſhew that God approveth it. And of 
his approbation, the evidence is ſufficient, if either himſelf have by revelation in his 
word warrantcd it, or we by ſome diſcourſe of reaſon find it good of it ſelf, and unre- - 
pugnant unto any of his revealed laws and ordinances. Wherefore injurious we are unto 
God, the author and giver of human capacity, judgment and wit, when, becauſe of ſome 
things wherein he preciſely forbiddeth men to uſe their own inventions, we take occaſion 
to diſ-authorize and diſgrace the works which he doth produce by the hand either of na- 
ture, or of grace in them. We offer contumely, even unto him, when we ſcornfully reject 
what we liſt, without any other exception than this, The brain of man hath deviſed it. 
Whether we look into the church or common-weal, as well in the one as in the other, 
both the ordination of officers, and the very inſtitution of their offices, may be truly deri- 
ved from God, and approved of him, although they be not always of him in ſuch fort as 
thoſe things are which are in ſcripture. Doth not the apoſtle term the law of nature 
even as the evangeliſt doth the law of ſcripture, d Ts Oz God's own righteous 
** . . ordinance? the law of nature then being his law, that muſt needs be of him which it 
hat directed men unto. Great odds, I grant, there is between things deviſed by men, al- 
though agreeable with the law of nature, and things in ſcripture ſet down by the finger 
of the holy Ghoſt, Howbeit the dignity of theſe is no hindrance, but that thoſe be alſo 
reverently accounted of in their place. Thus much they very well ſaw, who altho' not 
living themſelves under this kind of church polity, yet being thro' ſome experience, more 
| moderate, grave, and circumſpect in their judgment, have given hereof their ſounder 
Confel. 169. and better adviſed ſentence. That which the holy fathers (faith Zanchius) have by com- 
mon conſent, without contradiction of ſcripture, received; for my part, I neither will, 
nor dare with good conſcience diſallow. And what more certain, than that the ordering 
of eccleſiaſtical perſons, one in authority above another, was received into the church by the 
common conſent of the chriſtian world? What am I, that I ſhould take upon me to con- 
ttoul the whole church of Chriſt in that which is ſo well known to have been lawfully, 
Epiſl. 190. religiouſly, and to notable purpoſe inſtituted ? Calvin maketh mention even of primates 
that have authority above biſhops, It was, faith he, 7he inſtitution of the antient church, 
to the end that the biſhops might by this bond of concord, continued the faſter linked among jt 
themſelves. And, leſt any man ſhould think that as well he might allow the papacy it ſelf; 
to prevent this he addeth, Aliud eſt moderatum gerere & honorem, quam totum terrarum 
orbem immenſo imperio complecti. Theſe things ſtanding as they do, we may conclude, 
that, albeit the offices which biſhops execute, had been committed unto them only by 
the church, and that the ſuperiority which they have over other paſtors were not firſt by 
Chriſt himſelf given to the apoſtles, and from them deſcended to others, but afterwards in 
ſuch conſideration brought in and agreed upon, as is pretended; yet could not this be a 
juſt or lawful exception againſt it. | 


The argu- XII. But th ey will ſay, There was no neceſſity of inſtituting biſhops, the church might 
chere wis no ha e ſtood well enough without them, they are as thoſe ſuperfluous things, which neither 


neceſſity of in. while then continue do good, nor do harm when they are removed, becauſe there is not any 
_ che profitable 'uſe whereunto they ſhould ſerve. For firſt, in the primitive church their pa- 


church, lors were all equal, the biſhops of thoſe days were the very ſame which paſtors of pariſh 
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churches 


churches at this day are with ut, no one at commandment or controulment by any others 
authority amongſt them. The church therefore may tand and flouriſh without biſhops: 
if they be neceſſary, whevefore were they not ſooner inſtituted? 2. Again, if any ſuch 
thing were needful for the church, Chriſt would have ſet it down in ſcripture, as he did 
all kind of officers needful for jewiſh regiment. He which preſcribed unto the Fews ſo 
particularly the leaſt thing pertinent unto their temple," would not have left ſo weighty 
offices undetermined of in ſcripture, but that he knew the church could never have any 
profitable uſe of them. 3. Furthermore it is the jadement of Cyprian, that equality re- Ep. ;. lib. i. 
guireth every man's cauſe to be heard, where the fault he is charged with was committed. 
And the reaſon he alledged is, foraſmuch as there they may have both accuſers and wit- 

neſſes in their cauſe. Sith therefore every man's cauſe is meeteſt to be handled at home by 

the judges of his own pariſh, to what purpoſe ſerveth their device, which have appoint- 
ed biſhops, unto whom ſuch cauſes may be brought, and archbiſhops to whom they may be 
alſo from thence removed? 1 25 | | Be hes fe 


XIII. What things have neceſſary uſe in the church, they of all others are the moſt un- The fore- 
fit to judge, who bend themſelves purpoſely againſt whatſoever the church uſeth, except elta rt 
it pleaſe themſelves to give it the grace and countenance of their favourable approbation —_— 
which they willingly do not yield unto any part of church polity, in the forehead whereof 
there is not the mark of that new deviſed ſtamp. But how ſoever men like or diſlike, whe- 
ther they judge things neceſſary or needleſs in the houſe of God, a conſcience they ſhould 
have, touching that which they boldly affirm or deny. 1. In the primitive church no bi- 
ſhops, no paſtor having power over other paſtors, but all equals, every man ſupreme com- 
mander and ruler within the kingdom of his own congregation or pariſh? The biſhops that 
are ſpoken of in the time of the primitive church, all ſuch as parſons or rectors of pariſhes 
are with us ? If thus it have been in the prime of the church, the queſtion is how far they 
will have that prime to extend? and where the latter ſpring of that new-ſuppoſed diſorder 
to begin? That primitive church wherein they hold that amongſt the fathers, all which had 
paſtoral charge were equal, they muſt of neceſſity ſo far enlarge as to contain ſome hundred 
of years, becauſe for proof hereof they alledge boldly and confidently St. Cyprian, who 1. C. l. 1. p. gg, 
ſuffered martyrdom about two hundred and threeſcore years after our bleſſed Lord's incar- 1 
nation. A biſhop, they ſay, ſuch as Cyprzan doth ſpeak of, had only a church or congre- Opries * 
gation, ſuch as the miniſters and paſtors with us, which are appointed unto ſeveral towns. eth of, is no- 
Every biſhop in Cyprian time was paſtor of one only congregation, aſſembled in one place fuchs ue al 
to be taught of one man. A thing impertinent, altho' it were true. For the queſtion is paſtor,orasthe 
about perſonal inequality amongſt governors of the church. Now to ſhew there was no hugs den 
ſuch thing in the church at ſuch time as Cyprian lived, what bring they forth > Forſooth on ; and his 
that biſhops had then but a ſmall circuit of place for the exerciſe of their authority. Be 3 8 
it ſuppoſed, that no one biſhop had more than one only town to govern, one only con- js neither dib. 
gregation to rule: doth it by Cyprian appear, that in any ſuch town or congregation, be. ceſe nor pro- 
ing under the cure and charge of ſome one biſhop, there were not, beſides that one bi- _— | 
ſhop, others alſo miniſters of the word and ſacraments, yet ſubje& to the power of the which met to- 
ſame biſhop? If this appear not, how can Cyprzar be alledged for a witneſs that in thoſe =—_ ry 1 
times there were no biſhops which did differ from other miniſters, as being above them . 
degree of eccleſiaſtical power? But a groſs and a palpable untruth it is, hat biſhops with man. 
Cyprian were as miniſters are with us in pariſh churches; and that each of them did 
guide ſome pariſh without any other paſtors under him. St. Cyprian's own perſon may 
ſerye for a manifeſt diſproof hereof. Pontius being deacon under Cyprian, noteth, that 
his admirable vertues cauſed him to be biſhop with the ſooneſt; which adyancement there- 
of himſelf endeavoured for a while to avoid. It ſeemed in his own eyes, too ſoon for 
him to take the title of ſo great honour, in regard whereof a biſhop is termed pontifex, 
ſacerdos, antiſtes Dei. Vet ſuch was his quality, that whereas others did hardly perform 
that duty, whereunto the diſcipline of their order, together with the religion of the oath 
they took at their entrance into the office even conſtrained them; him the chair did not 
make, but receive ſuch a one, as behoved that a biſhop ſhould be. But ſoon after fol- 
lowed that preſcription, whereby being driven into exile, and continuing in that eſtate for 
the ſpace of ſome two years, he ceaſed not by letters to deal with his clergy, and to di. 


rect them about the publick affairs of the church. They unto whom theſe * epiſtles were! Er fratres 
ſua cupidi ſunt ad f : Se" 1 pro dilectione 
ſua cupidi ſunt ad conveniendum & viſitandum confeſſores bonos, quos illuſtravit jam glorioſis initiis divina dignatio; tamen caute 
hoc, & non glomeratim nec per multitudinem ſimul junctam, puto eſſe faciendum, ne ex hoc ipſo invidia concitetur, & introeundi 
er, 2 5 ebe aqua" ane or —_ perdamus; conſulite ergo & providete ut cum temperamento hoc agi 

utiu it. Ita ut presbyteri quoque qui illic apud confeſſores offerunt ſinguli cum ſingulis di ; { w_ a 
tatio perſonarum, & viciſſitudo convenientium —— invidiam. Ep. 5. a W 
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many there were of them in the church of Carthage, ſo as they might have every day 


ther diſpute, That if any ſuch thing were needful, Chriſt would in ſcripture have ſet doun 


| ſome exceptions or limitations, over-turneth the higheſt tribunal ſeats both in church 


Acts 25. 


for that it plainly appeared, that without them the church could not have continued long. 


acknowledged ſo neceſſary, as when precedent crimes are as ſeeds out of which they grow. 


ſian hereticks, in pulling down oratories, uſe the ſelf-ſame argument with as much coun- 


diſproof of that uſe which epiſcopal authority hath in judgment of ſpiritual cauſes, they 
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written, he commonly entitled the presbyters and deacons of that church. If any man 
doubt whether thoſe presbyters of Carthage were miniſters of the word and ſacraments 
or no, let him conſider but that one only place of Cyprian, where he giveth them this 
careful advice, how to deal with circumſpection in the perilous times of the church, that 
neither they which were for the truth's ſake impriſoned might want thoſe ghoſtly com- 
forts which they ought to have, nor the church by miniſtring the ſame unto them incur 
unneceſſary danger and peril, In which epiſtle it doth expreſly appear, that the presby. 
ters of whom he ſpeaketh, did offer, that is to ſay, adminiſter the euchariſt; and that 


change for performance of that duty. Nor will any man of ſound judgment, I think, 
deny, that Cyprian was in authority and power aboye the clergy of that church, aboye thoſe 
presbyters unto whom he gave direction. It is apparently therefore untrue, that in Cy. 
prian's time miniſters of the word and ſacraments were all equal, and that no one of them 
had either title more excellent than the reſt, or authority and government over the reſt. 
Cyprian being biſhop of Carthage, was clearly ſuperior unto all other miniſters there : 
Yea, Cyprian was, by reaſon of the dignity of his ſee, an archbiſhop, and ſo conſe- 
quently ſuperior unto biſhops. Biſhops, we ſay, there have been always, even as lon 

as the church of Chriſt it ſelf hath been. The apoſtles who planted it, did themſelves 
rule as biſhops over it ; neither could they ſo well have kept things in order during their 
own times, but that epiſcopal authority was given them from above, to exercife far and 
wide over all other guides and paſtors of God's church. The church indeed for a time 
continued without biſhops by reſtraint, every where eſtabliſhed in chriſtian cities. But 
ſhall we thereby conclude that the church hath no uſe of them, that without them it may 
ſtand and flouriſh? No, the cauſe wherefore they were ſo ſoon univerſally appointed was, 


It was by the ſpecial providence of God, no doubt, ſo diſpoſed, that the evil whereof 
this did ſerve for remedy, might firſt be felt, and ſo the reverend authority of biſhops 
be made by ſo much the more effectual, when our general experience had taught men 
what it was for churches to want them. Good laws are never eſteemed ſo good, nor 


Epiſcopal authority was even in a manner ſanctified unto the church of Chriſt by that lit- 
tle bitter experience which it firſt had of the peſtilent evil of ſchiſms. Again, when 
this very thing was propoſed as a remedy, yet a more ſuſpicious and fearful acceptance it 
mult needs have found, if the ſelf-ſame provident wiſdom of almighty God had not al- 
ſo given beforehand ſufficient trial thereof in the regiment of Feruſalem, a mother- 
church, which having received the ſame order even at the firſt, was by it moſt peaceably 
govern'd, when other churches without it had trouble. So that by all means, the neceſ- 
ſary uſe of epiſcopal government is confirmed, yea ſtrengthned it is, and ratified, even by 
the not eſtabliſhment thereof in all churches every where at the firſt. 2. When they fur- 


particular ſtatutes and laws, appointing that biſhops ſhould be made, and preſcribing in 
what order, even as the law doth for all kind of officers which were needful in the jewiſo 
regiment ; might not a man that would bend his wit to maintain the fury of the Perrobru- 


tenance of reaſon ? F it were needful that we ſhould aſſemble our ſelves in churches, would 
that God which taught the Fews ſo exatily the frame of their ſumptuous temple ; leave 
us uo particular inſeructions in writing, no not ſo much as which way to lay any one ſtone? 
Surely ſuch kind of argumentation doth not ſo ſtrengthen the ſinews of their cauſe, as 
weaken the credit of their judgment which are led therewith. 3. And whereas thirdly, in 


bring forth the verdi& of Cyprian, who faith, that equity requireth every man's cauſe 
to be heard, where the fault he was charged with was committed, foraſmuch as there they 
may have both accuſers and witneſſes in the cauſe. This argument grounding it ſelf on 
principles no leſs true in civil than in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, unleſs it be qualified with 


and commonwealth; it taketh utterly away all appeals; it ſecretly condemneth even 
the bleſſed apoſtle himſelf, as having tranſgreſſed the law of equity, by his appeal 
from the court of Judea unto thoſe higher which were in Rome. The generality of 
ſuch kind of axioms deceiveth, unleſs it be conſtrued with ſuch cautions as the matter 
whereunto they are appliable doth require. An uſual and ordinary tranſportation of cauſcs 
out of Africa into Italy, out of one kingdom into another, as diſcontented perſons liſt, 
which was the thing which Cyprian diſalloweth, may be unequal and unmeet; and yet 


not therefore a thing unneceſſary to have the courts erected in higher places, and _ 
| e RY | men 


e AYIA greater perſons, to whom the meaner may bring thelt eauſes either 
by way of appeal or otherwiſe, to be determined according to the order of juſtice; which 
hath been always obſerved every where in civil ſtates: and is no leſs requiſite alſo for the | 
Rare of the church of God. The reaſons which teach it to be expedient for the one, 
will ſhew it to be for the other, at leaſtwiſe not unneceſſary, Inequality of paſtors is an 

* ordinance both divine and profitable. Their exceptions againſt it in theſe two reaſons, 
we have ſhewed to be altogether cauſeleſs, unreaſonable and unjuſt. 


XIV. The next thing which they upbraided us with, is the difference between that in- An anſwer un- 
equality of paſtors which hath been of old, and which now is. F or at length they grant, "corny x 
That the ſuperiority of biſhops and of archbiſhops is ſomewhat ancient, but no ſuch kind of jectod, con- 

ſuperiority as ours haue. By the laws of our diſcipline, a biſhop may ordain without qe, 15 : 
asking the people's conſent, a biſhop may excommunicate and releaſe alone, a biſhop may wee char 
impriſon, a biſhop may bear civil office in the realm, a biſhop may be a counſellor of power which 
tate; thoſe things ancient biſhops neither did nor might do. Be it granted, that otdina- capt. 
rily neither in elections nor deprivations, neither in excommunicating nor in releaſing the which ancient 
excommunicate; in none of the weighty affairs of government, biſhops of old werebiſhops | had, 
wont to do any thing without conſultation with their clergy, and conſent of the people We dy. 
under them ; be it granted, that the ſame biſhops did neither touch any man with cor- ters. 
poral puniſhment, nor meddle with ſecular affairs and offices, the whole clergy of God 
being then tied by the ſtrict and ſevere canons of the church, to uſe no other than ghoſt- 
ly power, to attend no other buſineſs than heavenly. Tarquinus was in the Roman com- 
 monwealth deſervedly hated, of whoſe unorderly proceedings the hiſtory ſpeaketh thus. Liv. lib. 1, 
Hic regum primus traditum a prioribus morem de omnibus ſenatum conſulendi ſolvit; do- 
meſticis conſilits rempub. adminiſtravit; bellum, pacem, fadera, ſocietates, per ſeipſum, 
cum quibus voluit injuſſu populi ac ſenatus, fecit diremitque. Againſt biſhops the like is 
objected, That they are invaders of other mens rights, and by intolerable uſurpation take 
upon them to do that alone, wherein ancient laws have appointed that others, not they 
only, ſhould bear ſway. Let the caſe of biſhops be put, not in ſuch ſort as it is, but even 
as their very heavieſt adverſaries would deviſe it. Suppoſe that biſhops at the firſt had en- 
croached upon the church; that by {lights and cunning practices they had appropriated 
eccleſiaſtical, as Auguſtus did imperial power ; that they had taken the advantage of mens 
inclinable affections, which did not ſuffer them for revenue ſake to be ſuſpected of am- 
bition; that in the mean while their uſurpation had gone forward by certain eaſy and 
inſenſible degrees; that being not diſcerned in the growth, when it was thus far grown, 
as we now ſee it hath proceeded, the world at length perceiving there was juſt cauſe of 
complaint, but no place of remedy left, had aſſented unto it by a general ſecret agree- 
ment to bear it now as an helpleſs evil: all this ſuppoſed for certain and true, yet ſurely a 
thing of this nature, as for the ſuperior to do that alone, unto which of right the con- 
ſent of ſome other inferiors ſhould have been required by them; tho' it had an indire& 
entrance at the firſt, muſt needs thro' continuance of ſo many ages as this hath ſtood, be 
made now a thing more natural to the church, than that it ſhould be oppreſs'd with the 
mention of contrary orders worn ſo many ages ſince quite and clean out of ure. But with 
biſhops the caſe is otherwiſe; for in doing that by themſelyes, which others together 
with them have been accuſtomed to do, they do not any thing, but that whereunto they _ 
have been upon juſt occaſions authorized by orderly means. All things natural, have in 
them naturally, more or leſs, the power of providing for their own ſafety : and as each 
particular man hath this power, ſo every politick ſociety of men muſt needs have the ſame, 
that thereby the whole may provide for the good of all parts therein. For other benefit 
we have not any, by ſofting our ſelves into politick ſocieties, ſaving only that by this 
means each part hath that relief, which the virtue of the whole is able to yield it. The 
church therefore being a politick ſociety or body, cannot poſlibly want the power of 
providing for it ſelf: and the chiefeſt part of that power conſiſteth in the authority of 
making laws. Now, foraſmuch as corporations are perpetual, the law of the ancienter 
church cannot chuſe but bind the latter, while they are in force. But we muſt note 
withal, that becauſe the body of the church continueth the ſame, it hath the ſame au- 
thority ſtill, and may abrogate old laws, or make new, as need ſhall require. Wherc- 
fore vainly are the ancient canons and conſtitutions objected as laws, when once they are 
either let ſecretly to die by diſuſage, or are openly abrogated by contrary laws. The 
ancients had cauſe to do no otherwiſe than they did; and yet ſo ſtrictly they judged not 
themſelves in conſcience bound to obſerve thoſe orders, but that in ſundry caſes they 
eaſily diſpenſed therewith, which I ſuppoſe they would never have done, had they eſteem- 
ed them as things whereunto everlaſting, immutable, and indiſpenſible obſeryation did 
B b b2 ä 
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belong. The biſhop uſually promoted none which were not firſt allowed as fit by con- 
ference had with the reſt of his clergy and with the people. Notwithſtanding; in the 
ce Caſe of Aurelius, St. Cyprian did otherwiſe. In matters of deliberation and counſel, 
for diſpoſing of that which belongeth generally to the whole body of the church, or 
which being more particular, is nevertheleſs of ſo great conſequenee, that it tieedeth the 
force of many judgments conferred ; in ſuch things the common ſaying mult neceffarily 
take place, An eye cannot ſee that which eyes can. As for clerical ordinations, there are 
no ſuch reaſons alledged againſt the order which is, but that it may be eſteemed as good 
in every reſpect, as that which hath been; and in ſome conſiderations better, at leaſt 
wiſe (which is ſufficient to our purpoſe) it may be held in the church of Chriſt without 
tranſgreſſing any law, either ancient or late, divine or human, which we ought to 
obſerve and keep. The form of making eccleſiaſtical offices hath ſundry parts, nei. 
ther are they all of equal moment. When deacons having not been before in tje 
church of Chriſt, the apoſtles ſaw it needful to have ſuch ordained, they, firſt aſſemble 
the multitude, and ſhew them how needful it is that deacons be made. Secondly, they 
name unto them what number they judge convenient, what quality the men muſt be of, 
and to the people they commit the care of finding ſuch out. Thirdly, the people here- 
unto aſſenting, make their choice of Stephen and the reſt ; thoſe choſen men they bring 
and preſent before the apoſtles, howbeit, all this doth not endue them with any eccleſi- 
aſtical power. But when ſo much was done, the apoſtles finding no cauſe to take excep- 
tion, did with prayer and impoſition of hands make them deacons. This was it which 
gave them their very being; all other things beſides were only preparations unto this. 
Touching the form of making presbyters, altho'it be not wholly of purpoſe any where 
ſet down in the apoſtles writings, yet ſundry ſpeeches there are which inſinuate the chief. 
eſt things that belong unto that action: as when Paul and Barnabas are ſaid to have 
4# 14.23. faſted, prayed, and made presbyters: when Timothy is willed to lay hands ſuddenly on 
. f. 22. 20 man, for fear of participating with other mens ſins. For this cauſe the order of the 
primitive church was, between choice and ordination to have ſome ſpace for ſuch prohi. 
bition and trial as the apoſtle doth mention in deacons, ſaying, Let them firſt be proved, 
then miniſter, if ſo be they be found blameleſs. 

Alexander Severus beholding in his time how careful the church of Chriſt was, eſpe- 
cially for this point; how, after the choice of their paſtots, they uſed to publiſh the names 
of the parties choſen, and not give them the uſual act of approbation, till they ſaw whe- 
ther any lett or impediment would be alledged ; he gave commandment, that the like 
ſhould alſo be done in his own imperial elections, adding this as a reaſon wherefore he 
ſo required, namely, For that both Chriſtians and Fews being ſo wary about the ordination 
7 the prieſts, it ſeemed very unequal for him not to be in like ſort circumſpect, to whom 
: He committed the government of provinces, containing power over mens both eſtates and 
Deca quando //yVes. This the canon it ſelf doth provide for, requiring before ordination, ſcrutiny : 
Lob, feet. Let them diligently be examined three days together before the ſabbath, and on the ſab- 
. bath, let them be preſented unto the biſhop. And even this in effect allo is the very uſe 

of the church of England, at all ſolemn ordaining of miniſters; and if all ordaining 
were ſolemn, I muſt confeſs it were much the better. 

The pretended diſorder of the church of England is, that biſhops ordain them, to whole 
election the people give no voices, and ſo the biſhops make them alone; that is to ſay, 
they give ordination without popular election going before, which ancient biſhops nei- 
ther did, nor might do. Now in very truth, if the multitude have hereunto a right, 
which right can never be tranſlated from them for any cauſe, then is there no remedy 
but we muſt yield, that unto the lawful making of miniſters the voice of the people is 

Eccl. Diſeipl. required; and that, according to the adverſe party's aſſertion, ſuch as make miniſter 
p-. 34- without asking the peoples conſent, do but exerciſe a certain tyranny. | 

At the firſt erection of the commonwealth of Rome, the people (for ſo it was then fit- 
eſt) determined of all affairs: afcerwards, this growing troubleſome, their ſenators did 
that for them, which themſelves before had done: in the end all came to one man's 
hands; and the emperor alone was inſtead of many ſenators, | 

In theſe things, the experience of time may breed both civil and eccleſiaſtical change 
from that which hath been before received ; neither do latter things always viotently cx- 
clude former; but the one growing leſs convenient than it hath been, giveth place to 
that which is now become more. That which was fit for the people themſelves to do 
at the firſt, might afterwards be more convenient for them to do by ſome other: which 
other is not hereby proved a tyrant becauſe he alone doth that which a multitude were 
wont to do, unleſs by violence he take that authority upon him, againſt the order 
law, and without any publick appointment; as with us, if any did, it ſhould (I fuppoſo) 

not long be ſafe for him ſo to do. I This 


Lamprid. in 
Alex. Sever. 
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This anſwer (I hope) will ſeem to be ſo much the more reaſonable, in that themlelyes, 
who ſtand againſt us, have furniſh'd us therewith. F. or, whereas againſt the making of 
miniſters by biſhops alone, their uſe hath been to object, what ſway the people did bear 
when Stephen and the reſt were ordained deacons: they begin to eſpy how their own plat- 
form ſwerveth not a little from that example wherewith they. controul the practices of 
others. For, touching the form of the peoples concurrence in that action, they obſerve it 
not; no, they plainly profeſs, that they are not in this point bound to be followers of the 
apoſtles. The apoſtles ordained whom the people had firſt chaſen. They hold, that 
their eccleſiaſtical ſenate ought both to chuſe, and alſo to ordain. Do not themſelves 
then take away that which the apoſtles gave the people, namely, the privilege of chuſing 
eccleſiaſtical officers? They do. But behold in what ſort they anſwer it. 5 
By the ſixth and the fourteenth of the Acts (ſay they) it doth appear, that the people Eccl. Diſcipl 
had the chiefeſi power o chuſmg. Howbeit that, as unto me it ſeemeth, was done upon . 
ſpecial cauſe which doth not ſo. much concern us, neither ought it to be drawn unto the 
ordinary and. N r form of governing the church. For, as in eſtabliſbing common- 
Wals, not only if they be popular, but even being ſuch as are ordered by the power of a 
few the chiefeſt, or as by the ſole authority of one, till the ſame be eſtabliſhed, the whole 
ſway is in the peoples hands, who voluntarily appoint thoſe magiſtrates by whoſe aut ho- 
rity they may be governed; ſo that afterward not the multitude it ſelf, but thoſe magi. 
ſtrates which are choſen by the multitude, have the ordering of publick affairs. After the 
 ſelf-ſame manner it fared in eſtabliſhing alſo the church : when there was not as yet any 
placed over the people, all authority was in them all; but when they all had choſen cer- 
tain to whom the regiment of the church was committed, this power is not now any 
longer in the hands of the whole multitude, but wholly in theirs who are appointed 
guides of the church. Beſides, in the choice of deacons, there was alſo another ſpecial 
. cauſe wherefore the whole church at that time ſhould chuſe them. For inaſmuch as the 
Grecians murmured againſt the Hebrews, and complained that in the daily diſtribution 
which was made for relief of the poor, they were not indiſferently reſpected, nor ſuch re. 
gard had of their widows as was meet ; this made it neceſſary that they all ſhould have 
70 deal in the choice of thoſe unto whom that care was afterwards to be committed, to the 
end that all occaſion of jealouſies and complaints might be removed. Wherefore that which 
was done by the poopie for certam cauſes, before the church WE PR ſettled, may not be 
drawn out and applied unto a conſtant and perpetual form of ordering the church. 
Let them caſt the diſcipline of the church of England into the ſame ſcales where they 
weigh their own, let them give us the ſame meaſure which here they take, and our ſtrifes 
ſhall ſoon be brought to a quiet end. When they urge the apoſtles as precedents; when 
they condemn us of tyranny, becauſe we do not in making miniſters the ſame which 
the apoſtles did; when they plead, that with us one alone doth ordain, and that our or- 
dinations are without the peoples knowledge, contrary to that example which the bleſſed 
apoſtles gave; we do not requeſt at their hands allowance as much as of one word we 
ſpeak in our own defence, if that which we ſpeak be of our own ; but that which them- 
ſelves ſpeak, they mult be content to liſten unto. To exempt themſelves from being over — 
far preſt with the apoſtles example, they can anſwer, that which was done by the peoplie 
once upon ſpecial cauſes, when the church was not yet eſtabliſhed, is not to be made a 
rule for the conſtant and continual ordering of the church. In defence of their own elec- 
tion, altho they do not therein depend on the people ſo much as the apoſtles in the choice 
of deacons, they think it a very ſuftrcient apology, that there were ſpecial conſiderations 
why deacons at that time ſhould be choſen by the whole church, but not ſo now. In ex- 
cuſe of diſſimilitudes between their own and the apoſtles diſcipline, they are contented to 
uſe this anſwer, that many things were done in the apoſtles times, 1 2 the ſettling of 
the church, which afterward the church was not tied to obſerve. For countenance of 
their own proceedings, wherein their governors do more than tlie apoſtles, and their people 
leſs than under the apoſtles the firſt churches are found to have done at the making of ec- 
cleſiaſtical officers, they deem it a maryelous reaſonable kind of pleading, to ſay, that 
even as in commonweals, when the multitude bave once choſen many, or one to rule over 
them, the right which was at the firſt in the whole body of the people, is now derived in- 
to thoſe many, or that one which is ſo choſen; and that this being done, it is not the 
whole multitude, to whom the adminiſtration of ſuch publick affairs any longer appertain- 


erh, but that which they did, their rulers may now do lawfully without them: after the 


ſelſtſame manner it ſtandeth with the church alſo. | 
How caſy and plain might we make our defence? how clear and-allowable even unto 
them, if we could but obtain of them to admit the ſame things conſonant unto equity in 
bur mouths, which they require to be ſo taken from their own? If that which is truth, 
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being attered in maintenance of Scotland and Geneva, do not ceaſe to be truth when the 

church of England once alledgeth it, this great crime of tyranny wherewith we are 

charged, hath a plain and an caſy defence. Yea, but we do not all ask the peoples 
apptobation, which they do, whereby they ſhew themſelves more indifferent and more 

free from taking away the peoples right. Indeed, when their lay-elders -have choſen 

whom they think good, the peoples conſent thereunto is asked, and if they give their 
approbation, the thing ſtandeth warranted for ſound and good. But if not, is the former 

choice overthrown? No, but the people is to yield to reaſon; and if they which have 

made the choice, do ſo like the peoples reaſon, as to reverſe their own deed at the hearing 

of it, then a new election to be made; otherwiſe the former to ſtand, notwithſtanding 

Ecel. Diſcip, the peoples negative and diſlike. What is this elſe but to deal with the people, as thoſe 
* nurſes do with infants, whoſe mouths they beſmear with the backſide of the ſpoon, as 
tho they had fed them, when they themſelves do deyour the food? They cry in the cars 

of the people, that all mens conſent ſhould be had unto that which concerns all; they 

make the people believe we wrong them, and deprive them of their right in making mi. 

niſters, whereas with us the people have commonly far more ſway and force than with 

them. For inaſmuch as there are but two main things obſerved in every eccleſiaſtical 

function, power to exerciſe the duty it ſelf, and ſome charge of people whereon to exerciſe 

the ſame; the former of theſe is received at the hands of the whole viſible catholick 

church. For it is not any one particular multitude that can give power, the force whereof 

may reach far and wide indefinitely, as the power of order doth, which whoſo hath 

once received, there is no action which belongeth thereunto, but he may exerciſe ef. 

fectually the ſame in any part of the world without iterated ordination. They whom the 

whole church hath from the beginning uſed as her agents in conferring this power, are 

not either one or mo of the laity, and therefore it hath not been heard of that ever any 

ſuch were allowed to ordain miniſters: only perſons eccleſiaſtical, and they, in place of 

calling, ſuperiors both unto deacons, and unto presbyters; only ſuch perſons eccleſiaſtical 

have been authorized to ordain both, and give them the power of order, in the name of 

Neque enim the whole church. Such were the apoſtles, ſuch was Timothy, ſuch was Titus, ſuch are 
e ys 4 biſhops. Not that there is between theſe no difference, but that they all agree in prehe- 
= a ondivarer MINENCE of place above both presbyters and deacons, whom they otherwiſe might not 
majorem: ordain, Now whereas hereupon ſome do infer, that no ordination can ſtand but -only 
3 ſuch as is made by biſhops, which have had their ordination likewiſe by other biſhops be- 
watur, in Tim. fore them, till we come to the very apoſtles of Chriſt themſelves. In which reſpect it was 
3. demanded of Beza at Poiſſie, By what authority he could adminiſter the holy ſacraments, 
being not thereunto ordained by any other than Calvin, or by ſuch as to whom the power 

of ordination did not belong, according to the ancient order and cuſtoms of the church; 

ſaith Calvin, and they who joined with him in that action, were no biſhops: and A- 
thanaſius maintaineth the fact of Macarius a presbyter, which overthrew the holy table 

whereat one Iſchyras would have miniſtred the bleſſed ſacrament, having not been con- 

ſecrated thereunto by lay ing on of ſome biſhops hands, according to the eccleſiaſtical ca- 

*Emirxents ge nons; as alſo Epiphanius inveigheth ſharply againſt divers for doing the like, when they 
pobeoize, had not epiſcopal ordination. To this we anſwer, that there may be ſometimes very juſt 
and ſufficient reaſon to allow ordination made without a biſhop. The whole church 

viſible being the true original ſubject of all power, it hath not ordinarily allowed any 

other than biſhops alone to ordain: Howbeit, as the ordinary courſe is ordinarily in all 

things to be obſeryed, ſo it may be in ſome caſes not unneceſſary that we decline from 

the ordinary ways. Men may be extraordinarily, yet allowably two ways admitted into 

ſpiritual function in the church. One is, when God himſelf doth of himſelf raiſe up any, 

whoſe labour he uſeth without requiring that men ſhould authoriſe them. But then he 

doth ratify their calling by manifeſt ſigns and tokens himſelf from heayen, And thus 

even ſuch as believed not our Saviour's teaching, did yet acknowledge him a lawful 

teacher ſent from God: Thou art a teacher ſent from God, otherwiſe none could do thoſe 

things which thou doſt do. Luther did but reaſonably therefore, in declaring that the ſenate 

of Melbeuſe ſhould do well to ask of Muncer, from whence he received power to teach? 

who it was that had called him? And if his anſwer were, that God had given him his 

charge, then to require at his hands ſome evident ſign thereof for mens ſatisfaction: be- 

cauſe ſo God is wont, when he himſelf isthe author of any extraordinary calling. Another 
extraordinary kind of vocation is, when the exigence of neceſſity doth conſtrain to leave 

the uſual ways of the church, which otherwiſe we would willingly keep: where the 

church muſt needs have ſome ordained, and neither hath, nor can have poſſibly a biſhop 

to ordain; in caſe of ſuch neceſſity, the ordinary inſtitution of God hath given oftentimes, 

and may give place. And therefore we are not, ſimply without exception, to 8 - 

2 | . inea 
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lineal deſcent of power from the apoſtles by continued ſucceſſion of biſhops in every effe- 


Aual ordination. Theſe caſes of inevitable neceſlity.excepted, none may ordain but only 
biſhops : by the impoſition of their hands it is, that the church giveth power of order, 
both unto presbyters and deacons. Now, when that power ſo received is once to have 
any certain ſubject whereon it may work, and whereunto it is to be tied, here cometh in 
the peoples conſent, and not before. The power of order I may lawfully receive, without 


asking leave of any multitude ; but that power I cannot exerciſe upon any one certain peo- 


ple utterly againſt their wills; neither is there in the church of England any man, by order 
of law, poſſeſſed with paſtoral charge over any pariſh, but the people in effect do chuſe 
him thereunto. For, albeit they chuſe not by giving every man perſonally his particular 


voice, yet can they not ſay, that they have their paſtors violently obtruded upon them, in- 


aſmuch as their ancient and original intereſt therein, hath been by orderly means derived 


into the patron who chuſeth for them. And if any man be deſirous to know how patrons 


came to have ſuch intereſt, we are to conſider, that at the firſt erection of churches, it ſeem- 


cd but reaſonable in the eyes of the whole chriſtian world, to paſs that right to them and 


their ſucceſſors, on whoſe ſoil, and at whoſe charge the ſame were founded. This all men 
gladly and willingly did, both in honour of ſo great picty, and for encouragement of many 


others unto the like, who peradventure elſe, would have been as ſlow to erc churches, or 
to endow them, as we are forward both to ſpoil them, and to pull them down. 25 

It's no true aſſertion therefore, in ſuch ſort as the pretended reformers mean it, That all 
miniſters of God's word ought to be made by conſent of many, that is to ſay, by the peoples 
 ſuffrages ; that ancient biſhops neither did nor might ordain otherwiſe ; and that ours do 


herein uſurp a far greater power than was, or then lawfully could have been granted un-. 


to biſhops which were of old. Furthermore, as touching ſpiritual juriſdiction, our bi- 
ſhops, they ſay, do that which of all things is moſt intolerable, and which the ancient 
never did, Our biſhops excommunicate and releaſe alone, whereas the cenſures of the church 
neither ought, nor were wont to be adminiſtred otherwiſe, than by conſent of many. Their 
meaning here when they ſpeak of many, is not as before it was: when they hold that 
miniſters ſhould be made with conſent of many, they underſtand by zany, the multitude, 
or common people; but in requiring that many ſhould evermore join with the biſhop in 
the adminiſtration of church-cenſures, they mean by many, a few lay-elders, choſen out 
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of the reſt of the people to that purpoſe. This, they ſay, is ratified by ancient councils, concil. C 
by ancient biſhops this was practiſed. And the reaſon hereof, as Bega ſuppoſeth, was, bag. 4. c. 23. 


Becauſe if the power of eccleſiaſtical cenſures did belong unto any one, there would this; 3. Ff. 
. . . . i : . O, & 14. L 2. 
great inconvenience follow; eccleſiaſtical regiment ſhould be changed into meer tyranny, Ep. S. 


or elſe into a civil royalty: therefore no one, either biſhop or presbyter, ſhould or can 
alone exerciſe that power, but with his eccleſiaſtical conſiſtory he ought to do it, as may 
appear by the old diſcipline. 1 | 

And is it poſſible, that one ſo grave and judicious ſhould think it in earneſt tyranny 
for a biſhop to excommunicate, whom law and order hath authorized ſo to do? or be per- 
ſuaded, that eccleſiaſtical regiment degenerateth into civil regality, when one is allowed 
to do that which hath been at any time the deed of mo? Surely, far meaner witted men 
than the world accounteth Mr. Bega, do eaſily perceive, that tyranny is power violently 
excrciſed againſt order, againſt law; and that the difference of theſe two regiments, ec- 
cleſiaſtical and civil, conſiſteth in the matter about which the actions of each are conver- 
ſant; and not in this, that civil royalty admitteth but one, eccleſiaſtical government re- 
quireth many ſupreme correctors. Which allegation, were it true, would prove no more 
than only, that ſome certain number is neceſſary for the aſſiſtance of the biſhop. But 
that a number of ſuch as they do require is neceſſary, how doth it prove? Wherefore 
albeit biſhops ſhould now do the very ſame which the ancients did, uſing the college of 
presbyters under them as their aſſiſtants, when they adminiſter church-cenſures, yet ſhould 
they ſtill ſwerve utterly from that which theſe men ſo buſily labour for, becauſe the agents 
whom they require to aſliſt in thoſe caſes, are a ſort of lay-elders, ſuch as no ancient bi- 
ſhop ever was aſliſted with. RE: 


Shall theſe fruitleſs jars and janglings never ceaſe? ſhall we never ſee end of them? How 


much happier were the world if thoſe eager task-maſters, whoſe eyes are ſo curious and 
fharp in diſcerning what ſhould be done by many, and what by few, were all changed into 
painful doers of that which every good chriſtian man ought either only or chiefly to do, 
and to be found therein doing when that great and glorious judge of all men's both 
deeds and words ſhall appear? In the mean while, be it one that hath this charge, or be 
they many that be his aſſiſtants, let there be careful proviſion that juſtice may be admi- 
niſtred, and in this ſhall our God be glorified more than by ſuch contentious diſputes. 
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Concerning 


EceuzsrTsTIC IL Porr. Bock VII 
XV. Of which nature that alſo is, wherein biſhops are, over and beſides all this, accuſed 


thecivilpower to haue much more euceſſfus power than the ancient, inaſmuch as unto their eccleſraſtical 
_—— authority, the civil magiſtrate for the letter repreſſing of ſuch as contemn ectleſiaſtical 


which our bi- 


ſhops haye, 


Jer. 29. 26. | 


cenſures, hath for divers ages annexed civil. The crime of biſhops herein is divided into 
theſe two ſeveral branches, the one that in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, they ſtrike with the ſword 
of ſecular puniſhments; the other, that offices are granted them, by vertue whereof they 
medale with civil affairs. Touching the one, it reacheth no farther than only unto reſtraint 
of liberty by impriſonment (which yet is-not done but by the laws of the land, and by 
vertue of authority derived from the prince.) A thing which being allowable in prieſts 
amongſt the Jews, muſt needs haye received ſome ſtrange altcration in nature ſince, if it be 
now ſo pernicious and venomous to be coupled with a ſpititual vocation in any man which 
beareth office in the church of Chriſt. SHemaia writing to the college of prieſts which 
were in Jeruſalem, and to Zephaniah the principal of them, told them they were appointed 
of God, that they might be officers in the houſe of the Lord, for every man which raved, 
and did make himſelf a prophet, to the end that they might, by the force of this their au- 
thority, put ſuch in priſon, and in the ſtocks. His malice is reproved, for that he pro. 
voketh them to ſhew their power againſt the innocent. But ſurely, when any man juſtly 
puniſhable had been brought before them, it could be no unjuſt thing for them even in ſuch 
ſort then to have puniſhed. As for offices, by vertue whereof biſhops have to deal in 
civil affairs, we muſt conſider that civil affairs are of divers kinds; and as they be not all 
fit for eccleſiaſtical perſons to meddle with, ſo neither is it neceſſary, nor at this day haply 
convenient, that from meddling with any ſuch thing at all they all ſhould without excep- 


tion be ſecluded. I will therefore ſet down ſome few cauſes, wherein it cannot but clear- 


1 Cor. 6, 


ly appear unto reaſonable men, that civil and eccleſiaſtical functions may be lawfully 
united in one and the ſame perſon. KR 

Firſt therefore, in caſe a chriſtian ſociety be planted amongſt their profeſſed enemies, 
or by toleration do live under ſome certain ſtate, whereinto they are not incorpo- 
rated, whom ſhall we judge the meeteſt men to have the hearing and determining of 
ſuch mere civil controverſies as are every day wont to grow between man and man? 
Such being the ſtate of the church of Corinth, the apoſtle giveth them this direction, 
Dare any of yon, having buſmeſs againſt another, be judged by the unjuſt, and not under 
ſaints? Do ye not know that the ſaints ſhall [ure the world ? If the world then ſhall 
be judged by you, are ye umworthy to judge the ſmalleſt matters? Know ye not that 
we ſhall Judge the angels? how much more things that appertain to this life ? If then 
ye have judgment of things pertaining to this life, ſet up them which are leaſt eſteemed in 
the church. I ſpeak it to your ſhame; is it ſo, that there is not a wiſe man amongſt you? 
u not one that can judge between his brethren, but a brother goeth to lau with a brother, 
and that under the infidels? Now therefore there is utterly a fault among you, becauſe 
ye go to law one with another; why rather ſuffer ye not wrong, why rather ſuſtain ye 


not harm? In which ſpeech there are theſe degrees; better to ſuffer and to put up 


injuries, than to contend ; better to end contention by arbitrement, than by judgment ; 
better by judgment before the wiſeſt of their own, than before the ſimpler ; better be- 
fore the ſimpleſt of their own, than the wiſeſt of them without: ſo that if judgment 


Vide Barnab. Of ſecular affairs ſhould be committed unto wiſe men, unto men of chicfeſt credit 


Jur. I. 40. c. 16 


 Friſon. anti. and account amongſt them, when the paſtors of their ſouls are ſuch, who more fit to be 
'alſo their judges for the ending of ſtrifes? The wiſeſt in things divine, may be alſo in 


things human the moſt skilful. At leaſtwiſe they are by likelihood commonly more able 


Aug. de oper. tO know right from wrong, than the common unlettered fort. And what St. Auguſtin 
Monarch c. 29. did hereby gather, his own words do ſufficiently ſhew. I call God to witneſs upon my 


foul, ſaith he, that according to the order which is kept in well ordered monaſteries, 1 
could wiſh to have every day my hours of labouring with my hands, my hours of read- 
ing, and of praying, rather than to endure theſe moſt tumultuous perplexities of other men's 


cauſes, which I am forced to bear while I travel in ſecular buſmeſſes, either by Jo 


to diſcuſs them, or to cut them off by intreaty : unto which toils that apoſtle, who himſe 

ſuſtained them not, for any thing we Fead, hath notwithſtanding tied us not of his own ac- 
cord, but being thereunto directed by that Spirit which ſpeaks in him. His own apoſtleſhip, 
which drew him to travel up and down, ſuffered him not tobe any where ſettled to this pur- 
poſe; wherefore the wiſe, faithful and holy men which were ſeated here and there, and not 
them which travelled up and down to preach, he made examiners of ſuch buſmeſſes. Where 
upon of him it is no where written, that he had leiſure to attend theſe things, from 
which we cannot excuſe our ſelves although we be ſimple: becauſe even ſuch he requir- 
eth, if wiſe men cannot be had, rather than that the affairs of chriſtians ſhould be brought 


into publick judgment. Howbeit, not without comfort in our Lord are theſe 1 
N + | N dertaken 
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„ #8, for the hope's ſake of eternal life, to the end that with patience we may rea 
ty = oh 8 15 is 8 u. from thinking it unlawful for paſtors in ſuch ſort £ 
judge civil cauſes, that he plainly collecteth out of the apoſtles words, a neceſſity to un- 
dertake that duty; yea himſelf he comforteth with the hope of a bleſſed reward, in lieu of 
travel that they ſuſtained. 


Again, even where whole chriſtian kingdoms are, how troubleſome were it for uni- 
verſities, and other great collegiate ſocieties, erected to ſerve as nurſeries unto the church 
of Chriſt, if every thing which eivilly doth concern them were to be carried from 
their own peculiar governors, becauſe for the moſt part they are (as fitteſt it is they ſhould 
be) perſons of eccleſiaſtical calling? It was by the wiſdom of out famous predeceſſors [| 
foreſcen how unfit this would be, and hereupon provided by grant of ſpecial charters, | = 
that it might be, as now it is in the univerſities; where their vice-charicellors being for if | 
the moſt part profeſſors of divinity, are nevertheleſs civil judges over them in the moſt 
of their ordinary cauſes. 55 : 8 
And to go yet ſome degrees further, a thing impoſſible it is not, neither altogether un- 
uſual for ſome who are of royal blood to be conſecrated unto the miniſtry of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and ſo to be the nurſes of God's church, not only as the prophet did foretel, but alſo as 
the apoſtle St. Paul was. Now in caſe the crown ſhould by this means deſcend unto ſuch 
perſons, perhaps when they are the very laſt, or perhaps the very beſt of their race, ſo that 
a greater benefit they are not able to beſtow upon a kingdom, than by accepting their 
right therein ; ſhall the ſanRity of their order deprive them of that honour whereunto 
they have by right blood? or ſhall it be a bar to ſhut out the publick good that may grow 
by their virtuous regiment ? If not, then muſt they caſt off the office which they receiv- 
ed by divine impoſition of hands; or, if they carry a more religious opinion concern- 
ing that heavenly function, it followeth, that being inveſted as well with the one as the 
yo. they remain God's lawful anointed both ways. With men of skill and mature 
judgment there is of this ſo little doubt, that concerning ſuch as at this day are under the Zane. p. 214 
archbiſhops of Ments, Colen, and Trevers, being both archbiſhops and princes of the oberv. incon- 
empire; yea, ſuch as live within the pope's own civil territories, there is rio cauſe why 15 
any ſhould deny to yield them civil obedience in any thing which they command, not 
repugnant to chriſtian piety; yea, even that civilly, for ſuch as are under them, not to 
obey them, were the part of ſeditious perſons: howbeit for perſons eccleſiaſtical, thus to 
exerciſe civil dominion of their own, is more than when they only ſuſtain ſome publick 
office, or deal in ſome buſineſs civil, being thereunto even by ſupreme authority required. 
As nature doth not any thing in vain, ſo neither grace. Wherefore, if it pleaſe God to 
bleſs ſome principal attendants on his own ſanctuary, and to endue them with extraordi- 
nary parts of excellency, ſome in one kind, ſome in another, ſurely a great derogation it 
were to the very honour of him who beſtowed ſo precious graces, except they on whom 
he hath beſtowed them ſhould accordingly be imployed, that the fruit of thoſe 
heavenly gifts might extend it ſelf unto the body of the commonwealth wherein 
they live; which being of purpoſe inſtituted (for ſo all commonwealths are) to the end 
that all might enjoy whatſoever good it pleaſeth the Almighty to endue cach one with, 
muſt needs ſuffer loſs, when it hath not the gain which eminent civil hability in eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſons is now and then found apt to afford. Shall we then diſcommend the people of 
Milan for uſing Ambroſe their biſhop as an ambaſſador about their publick and politick 
affairs; the Zews for electing their prieſts ſometimes to be leaders in war; David for 
making the high-prieſt his chicfeſt counſellor of ſtate: finally, all chriſtian kings and 
princes which have appointed unto like ſervices, biſhops or other of the clergy undet 
them? No, they have done in this reſpe& that which moſt ſincere and religious wiſdom 
alloweth. Neither is it allowable only, when either a kind of neceſſity doth caſt civil offi- 
ces upon them, or when they are thereunto preferred in regard of ſome extraordinary 
fitneſs; but further alſo, when there are even of right annexed unto ſome of their places 
or of courſe impoſed upon certain of their perſons, functions of dignity and account % 
in the commonwealth; albeit no other conſideration be had therein ſave this, that their 
credit and countenance may by ſuch means be augmented. A thing, if ever to be re- 
ſpected, ſurely moſt of all now, when God himſelf is for his own fake generally no 
where honoured, religion almoſt no where, no where religiouſly adored, the miniſtry of 
the word and ſacraments of Chriſt a very cauſe of diſgrace in the eyes both of high and 
low, where it hath not ſomewhat beſides it (elf to be countenanced with, For unto this 
very pals ate things come, that the glory of God is conſtrained even to ſtand upon borrow- 
ed credit, which yet were ſomewhat the more tolerable, if there were not that to diſſuade 
ers it him, No practice ſo vile, but pretended holineſs is made ſometimes a cloak 
to hide it, SEL ee 


-” — — 
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The French king Philip Valois, in his time made an ordinance, that all prelates and bi. 
ſhops ſhould be clean excluded from patliaments, Where the affairs of the kingdom were 
handled; pretending that a king, with good conſcience, cannot draw paſtors, having 
cure of ſouls, from ſo weighty a buſinefs, to ttbuble their heads with conſultations of 
ſtate. But irreligious intents are not able to hide themſelves, no not when holineſs js 
made their cloak. This is plain and ſimple truth, that the counſels of wicked men hate 
always the preſence of them whoſe virtue, though it ſhould not be able to prevail againſt 
their purpoſes, would notwithſtanding be unto their minds a ſecret controverſy ; and there. 
fore, till either by one ſhift or another they can bring all things to their own hands alone 
they are not ſecure. Ordinances holier and better there ſtand as yet in force by the 
'grace of almighty God and the works of his providence, amongſt us. Let not enyy ſo 
far prevail, as to make us account that a blemiſh, which if there be in us any ſpark of 
ſound jadgment or of religious conſcience, we muſt of neceſſity acknowledge to be one 
of the chiefeſt ornaments unto this Land : by the antient laws whereof, the clergy being 
held for the chief of thoſe three eſtates, which together make up the entire body of this 
commonwealth, under one ſupreme head and governor; it hath all this time ever born 
a ſway proportionable in the weighty affairs of the land; wiſe and virtuous kings conde. 
ſcending moſt willingly therennto, even of reverence to the moſt high; with the flower 
of whoſe ſanctified inheritance, as it were with a kind of divine preſence, unleſs their 
chiefeſt civil aſſemblies were ſo far forth beautified as might be without any notable impe- 
diment unto their heavenly functions, they could not ſatisfy themſelves, as having ſhewed 
towards God an affection moſt dutiful. : g | | 
Thus, firſt, in defect of the civil magiſtrates; ſecondly, for the eaſe and quietneſ 
of ſcholaſtical ſocieties; thirdly, by way of political neceſſity ; fourthly, in regard of 
quality, care, and extraordinancy ; fifthly, for countenance unto the miniſtry ; and laſt- 
ly, even of deyotion and reyerence towards God himſelf, there may be admitted at 
leaſtwiſe in ſome particulars well and lawful enough a conjunction of civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal power, except there be ſome ſuch law or teaſon to the contrary, as may prove it to be 
a thing ſimply in it ſelf naught. . 8 5 8 
Againſt it many things are objected, as firſt, That the matters which are noted in the 
holy ſcriptures to have belonged unto the ordinary office of any miniſters of God's holy word 
and ſacraments, are theſe which follow, with ſuch like, and no other ; namely, the watch 
of the ſanctuary, the buſmeſs of God, the miniſtry of the word and ſacraments, overſight 
of the houſe of God, watching over his flock, propheſy, prayer, diſpenſations of the myſteries 
of God, charge and care of mens ſouls. If a man would ſhew what the offices and du- 
ties of a ſurgeon or phyſician are ; I ſuppoſe it were not his part, ſo much as to mention 
any thing belonging to the one or the other, in caſe either ſhould be alſo a ſoldier or a 
merchant, or an houſe-keeper, or a magiſtrate ; becauſe the functions of theſe are different 
from thoſe of the former, albeit one and the ſame man may happily be both. The caſe 
is like, when the ſcripture teacheth what duties are required in an eccleſiaſtical miniſter 
in deſcribing of whoſe office, to teach any other thing than ſuch as properly and directly 
toucheth his office that way, were impertinent. 10 

Vea, but in the old teſtament the tuo powers civil and eccleſiaſtical were diſtinguiſhed, 
not only in nature, but alſo in perſon; the one committed unto Moſes, and the magiſtrates 
joined with him; the other to Aaton, and his ſons. Jehoſaphat in his reformation doth 
not only diſtinguiſh caiiſes eccleſiaſtical from civil, and erefeth divers courts for them, but 
appointeth alſo divers judges. With the Jews theſe two powers were not ſo diſtinguiſhed, 
but that ſometimes they might, and did concur in one and the ſame perfon. Was not 
Eli both prieſt and judge? Aſter their return from captivity, E/dras a prieſt, and the ſame 
their chief governor even in civil affairs alſo? Theſe men which urge the neceſſity of 
making always a perſonal diſtinction of theſe two powers, as if by Fehoſaphat's example the 
ſame perſon ought not to deal in both cauſes, yet are not ſcrupulous to make men of ci- 
vil place and calling presbyters and miniſters of ſpiritual juriſdiction in their own ſpiritual 
conſiſtories. | | — 
If it be againſt the Jewiſh precedents for us to give civil power unto ſuch as have ec- 
cleſiaſtical; is it nas as much againſt the ſame for them to give eccleſiaſtical power unto 
ſuch as have civil? They will anſwer perhaps, that their poſition is only againſt conjuncti- 
on of eccleſiaſtical power of order, and tlie power of civil juriſdiction in one perſon. 
But this anſwer will not ſtand with their proofs, which make no leſs againſt the power of 
civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in one perſon ; for of theſe two powers Fehoſaphat's ex- 
ample is: beſides, the contrary example of Eli, and of Ezra, by us alledged, do plain- 
ly ſhew, that among the Fews even the power of order eccleſiaſtical and civil juriſdic- 


tion were ſometimes lawfully united in one and the fame perſon, Preſſed further we 
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are with our Lord and Saviour's example, who.denieth his kingdom to be of this world, and 
therefore as not ſtanding with. his calling refuſed ta be made @ King, to giue ſentence in a 
criminal cauſe of adultery, and in a. civil of dividing an mnberitance. | | 

The Jews, imagining that their Meſliah ſhould be a potent monarch upon carth, no 

marvel, tho when they did otherwiſe wonder at Chriſt's greatneſs, they ſought forthwith 

to have him inveſted with that Kind of dignity, to the end he might prefently begin to 

reign, Others of the Fews, which likewiſc had the ſame imagination of the Meſliah, 

and did ſomewhat incline to think that perad venture this might be he, thought good to 

try whether he would take upon him that which he might do, being a king, ſuch as they 

ſnppoſed their true Meſſiah ſhould be. But Chriſt refuſed to be a King over them, be- 

cauſe it was no part of the office of their Meſſiah, as they did falſly conceive; and to 
intermeddle in thoſe acts of civil judgment he refuſed alſo, becauſe he had no ſuch juriſ- 

diction in that common wealth, being, in regard of his civil perſon, a man of mean and 

low calling. As for repugnancy between eccleſiaſtical and civil power, or any inconveni- 

ence that theſe two powers ſhould be united, it doth not appear, that this was the cauſe of 

his reſiſtance either to reign, or elſe to judge. % N 

Wbat ſay we then to the bleſſed apoſtles who teach, That ſoldiers intangle not them. 2 Tim. 2. 4. 
ſelves with the buſmeſſes of this life, but leave them, to the end they may pleaſe him wh 
hath choſen them to ſerve ; and that ſo the good ſuldiers of Chriſt-ought to do? | 

The apoſtles which taught this, did never take upon them any place or office of civil 
power. No, they gave over the eccleſiaſtical care of the poor, that they might wholly 

attend upon the word and prayer. St. Paul indeed doth exhort Timothy after this manner, 

Suffer thou evil as à noble ſoldier of Feſus Chriſt: No man warring is ent angled with the 

affairs of life, becauſe he muſt ſerve ſuch as have preſſed him unto warfare, the ſenſe and 

meaning whereof is plain, that ſoldiers may not be nice and tender, that they muſt be 

able to endure hardneſs, that no man betaking himſelf unto wars continueth entangled 

with ſuch kind of buſineſſes, as tend only unto the caſe and quiet felicity of this life; but 

if the ſervice of him who hath taken them under his banner require the hazard, yea, the 

loſs of their lives, to pleaſe him; they muſt be content and willing with any difficulty, 

any peril, be it never ſo much againſt the natural deſire which they have to live in ſafety. 

And at this point the clergy of God mult always ſtand; thus it behoved them to be af- 
fected as oft as their Lord and captain leadeth them into the field, whatſoever conflicts, pe- 

rils, or evils they are to endure. Which duty being not ſuch, but that there with the cyil 

dignities, which eccleſiaſtical perſons amongſt us do enjoy, may well enough ſtand; the 
exhortation of Paul io Timothy is but a ſlender allegation. againſt them. As well might we convenit bu- 
gather out of this place, that men having children or wives, are not fit to be miniſters * 
(which alſo hath been collected, and that by ſundry of the antient) and that it is requiſite gore? | 
the clergy be utterly forbidden marriage. For, as the burthen of civil regiment doth quibus nec li- 
make them who bear it the leſs able to attend their eccleſiaſtical. charge; even ſo St. 8 
doth ſay, that the married are careful for the world, the unmarried freer to give themſelves enim fieri vix 
wholly to the ſervice of God. Howbeit, both experience hath found it ſafcr, that the eee 3 
clergy ſhould bear the care of honeſt marriage, than be ſubject to the inconveniences quotidiana cu. 
which ſingle life, impoſed upon them, would draw after it; and as many as are of ſound is quas liberi 
judgment know it to be far better for this preſent age, that the detriment be horn which 1 
haply may grow through the leſſening of ſome few mens ſpiritual labours, than that the omne ſtudium 
clergy and commonwealth ſhould lack the benefit which both the one and the other may ere e 
reap through their dealing in civil affairs. In which conſideration, that men conſecrated 3 — | 
unto the ſpiritual ſervice of God be licenſed ſo far forth to meddle with the ſecular af. liturgiam & 
fairs of the world, as doth ſeem for ſome ſpecial good cauſe requiſite, and may be without c. m_— 
any grievous prejudice unto the church; ſurely, there is not in the apoſtles words, being lib. 42. fect. 1. 
rightly underſtood, any lett. That no apoſtle did ever bear office may it not be a wonder, Sag pile. & 
conſidering the great devotion of the age wherein they liv'd, and the zeat of Herod, f 

Nero the great commander of the known world, and of other kings of the earth at that 
time, to advance by all means chriſtian religion? their deriving unto others that ſmaller 
charge of diſtributing of the goods which are laid at their feet, and of making proviſion 
for the poor, which charge, being in part civil, themſelves had before (as I ſuppoſe, lawful- 
ly) undertaken, and their following of that which was weightier, may ſerve as a marvel- 
lous good example for the dividing of one man's office into divers ſlips, and the ſubordina- 
ting of inferiors to diſcharge ſome part of the ſame, when by reaſon of multitude increa- 
ſing, that labour wax eth great and troubleſome, which before was caly and light : but 
very ſmall force it hath to infer a perpetual divorce between eccleſiaſtical and civil power in 
the ſame perſons. The moſt that can be ſaid in this caſe is, That ſundry eminent canons, 
bearing the name of apoſtolical, and divers councilsdikewiſe there are, which have * 
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- den the clergy to bear any ſecular office; and having enjoyn d them to at rend altogether up. 
| on reading, preaching, and prayer : whereupon the moſt of the antient fathers habe 
ſhewed great diſlikes that theſe two powers ſhould be united in one perſon. DU, 

For a full and final anſwer whereunto, I would firſt demand, whether commenſion 
and ſeparation of theſe two powers be a matter of meer poſitive law, or elſe a thing 

ſimply with or againſt the law immutable of God and nature? That which is ſimply 

againſt this latter law can at no time be allowable in any perſon, more than adultery, 

blaſphemy, ſacrilege, and the like. But conjunction of power eccleſiaſtical and civil, 

what law is there which hath not at ſome time or other allowed as a thing conveni- 

ent and meet? In the law of God we have examples ſundry, whereby it doth moſt 

manifeſtly appear, how of him the fame hath oftentime been approved. No king. 

dom or nation in the world, but hath been thereunto accuſtomed without inconyeni. 

4051777 ence and hurt. In the prime of the world, kings 


* Cum multa divinitus pontifices, a majoribus noſtris 
inventa atq; inſtituta ſunt, tum nihil præclarius quam quod 
vos eoſdem & religionibus deorum immortalium, & ſum- 
mz reipub. præeſſe valuerunt. Cic. pro domo ſua ad pontiff. 
Honor ſacerdotii firmamentum potentiæ aſſumebatur. Ta- 
cit. hiſt. lib. 5. He ſheweth the reaſon wherefore their ru- 
lers were alſo prieſts. 'The joyning of theſe two 14 
as now, ſo then lik: wiſe profitable for the publick State, 
but in reſpect clean oppoſite and contrary. For, whereas 
then divine things being more eſteemed, were uſed as 
helps for the countenance of ſecular power; the caſe in 
theſe latter ages is turned upſide down, earth hath now 

ht heaven under foot, and in the courſe of the world, 
hath of the two the greater credit. Prieſthood was then a 
ſtrengthning to kings, which now is forced to take ſtrength 
and credit from far meaner degrees of civil authority. Hic 


mos apud judæos fuit, ut eoſdem reges & facerdotes habe- 


rent, quorum juſtitia religioni permixta incredibile quantum 


and civil rulers were prieſts for the moſt part all. 


The Romans note it is a thing beneficial in their 


own commonwealth, and even to b them apparent- 


ly forcible for the ſtrengthening of the Jeus re. 
giment under Moſes and Samuel. I deny not, but 
ſometime there may be, and hath been perhaps 
juſt cauſe to ordain otherwiſe. Wherefore we are 
not to urge thoſe things which heretofore have 
been either ordered or done as thereby to prejudice 
thoſe orders, which, upon contrary occaſion, and 
the exigence of the preſent time, by like authority 
have been eſtabliſhed. For, what is there which 
doth let, but that from contrary occaſions, contra- 


evaluere. Fuft. hift. I. 36. lib. 42. ſed. 22. c. de epiſe. ry laws may grow, and each be reaſoned and dil. 


puted for by ſuch as are ſubject thereunto, during the time they are in force; and yet 
neither ſo oppoſite to other, but that both may laudably continue, as long as the 
ages which keep them do ſee no neceſſary cauſe which may draw them unto altera- 
tion? Wherefore in theſe things, canons, conſtitutions, and laws which have been at 
one time meet, do not prove that the church ſhould always be bound to follow 
them. Eccleſiaſtical perſons were by antient order forbidden to be executors of any 
man's teſtament, or to undextake the wardſhip of children. Biſhops, by the imperial 
law, are forbidden to bequeath by teſtament, or otherwiſe to alienate any thing 
grown unto them after they were made biſhops, Is 'there no remedy but that theſe, 
or the like orders, muſt therefore every where till be obſerved ? the reaſon is not al- 
ways evident, why former orders haye been repealed and other eſtabliſhed in their 
room. Herein therefore we muſt remember the axiom uſed in the civil laws, That 
the prince is always preſumed to do that with reaſon, which is not againſt reaſon being 
done, although no reaſon of his deed be eupreſt. Which being in every reſpect as true 
of the church, and her divine authority in making laws, it ſhould be ſome bridle unto 
thoſe malapert and proud ſpirits, whoſe wits not conceiving the reaſon of laws that are 
eſtabliſhed, they adore their own private fancy as the ſupreme law of all, and accord- 
ingly take upon them to judge that whereby they ſhould be judged. But why 
labour we thus in vain? for even to change that which now is, and to eſtabliſh inſtead 
thereof that which themſelves would acknowledge the very ſelf ſame which hath been, 
to what purpoſe were it, ſith they proteſt, That they utterly condemn as well that which 
T.C..1.p.126 hath been, as that which is; as well the antient, as the preſent ſuperiority, authority, 


and power of eccleſiaſtical perſons ? 


The argu- XVI. Now there they laſtly alledge, That the law of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, and the 
ments anſwer- judgment of the beſt in all ages, condemn all ruling ſuperiority of miniſters over miniſters; 
eg they are in this, as in the reſt, more bold to affirm, than able to prove the things which they 
prove that the bring for ſupport of their weak and feeble cauſe. The bearing of dominion, or the exerciſing 
law of God, of authority (they ſay) is that wherein the civil magiſtrate is ſevered from the eccleſiaſtt- 


d the judg: | uviour, ki | 
nent of the cal Officer, according to the words of our Lord and Saviour, kings of nations bear rule over 


ment of the 
beſt in all ages, them, but it ſhall not be ſo with you: Therefore bearing of dominion doth not agree to one 


e miniſter over another. This place hath been, and ſtill is, altho falſly, yet with far greater 
pcriority of ihew and likelihood of truth brought forth by the anabaptiſts, to prove that the church 
de, miniffer of Chriſt ought to have no civil magiſtrates, but be ordered only by Chriſt. Wherc- 
TC: 9 fore they urge the oppoſition between heathens, and them unto whom our Saviour 


T. C. l. 1p. | | | 
. ſpeaketh. For, ſich the apoſtles were oppoſite to heathens, not in that they were — 
1 es, 
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nes, but in chat they were chriſtians; the, anabaptiſts,inference, is, That. Chri aach here 
give a-law, to be for ever obſerved by all true chriſtian men, between vphom and heathens 


there muſt be always this difference, that whereas heathens have kings, and princes to rule, 


chriſtians ought not in this thing to he like unto them. Wherein their conſtruction hath 


the more ſhew, becauſe that which Chriſt, doth ſpeak to his apoſtles, is not found always 


agrecable-unto them as apoſtles, or as paſtors of mens ſouls, but oftentimes it touch- 
eth them in generality, - as they are chriſtians; ſo that chriſtianity being common unto 
them with all believers, ſuch ſpeeches. mult be ſo taken that they may be applied unto all, 
and not only unto them. They which conſent with, us, in rejecting ſuch collections as 
the anabaptiſt maketh with more probability, muſt give us leave to reject ſuch as them- 
ſelves haye made with leſs; for a great deal leſs likely it is, that our Lord ſhould here 
eſtabliſh an everlaſting difference, not between his church and pagans, but between the 
paſtors. of his Church and civil governors. For if herein they muſt always differ, that 
the one may not bear rule, the other may; how did the apoſtles themſelves obſerve 
this difference, the exerciſe of whole authority, both in commanding and in controling 
others, the ſcripture hath made ſo. manifeſt that no gloſs. can oyer-ſhadow it? Again, it 


being, as they would have it, our Saviour“ due with hold his apoſtles, and in 


them all other paſtors from bearing rule, why ſhould kingly dominion be mentioned, 
which occaſions men to gather, and not all dominion and rule, but this one only form 
was prohibited, and that authority was permitted them, ſo it were not regal? Fur- 
thermore, in caſe it had been his purpoſe to with hold paſtors altogether from beating 
rule, Why ſhould kings of nations be mentioned, as if they were not forbidden to ex- 
erciſe, no not regal dominion it ſelf, but only ſuch regal dominion as heathen kings 


do exerciſe? The very truth is, our Lord and Saviour did aim at a far other mark than 


theſe men ſeem to obſerve. The end of his ſpeech was to reform their particular miſ- 
perſuaſion to whom he ſpake: and their miſ-perſuaſion was that which was alſo the 
common fancy of the Fews at that time, that their Lord being the Meſſias of the world, 
ſhould reſtore unto 1/rae/that kingdom, whereof the Romans had as then bereaved them; 
they imagined that he ſhould not only deliver the ſtate of 1/72e!, but himſelf reign as 
king in the throne of David with all ſecular pomp and dignity ; that he ſhould ſubdue 
the reſt of the world, and make Jeruſalem the ſeat of univerſal monarchy. Seeing there- 
fore they had forſaken all to follow him, being now in ſo mean condition, they did not 
think, but that together with him they alſo ſhould riſe in ſtate; that they ſhould be the firſt 


and the moſt adyanced by him. | | 
Of this conceit it came, that the mother of the ſons of Zebedee ſued for her childrens 
preferment, and of this conceit it grew, that the apoſtles began to queſtion amongſt 
themſelves which of them ſhould be greateſt: and in controlment of this conceit, it 
was, that our Lord ſo plainly told them, that the thoughts of their hearts were vain. 
The kings of nations haye indeed their large and ample dominions, they reign far and wide, 
and their ſervants they adyance unto honour in the world, they beſtow upon them large 
and ample ſecular preferments, in which reſpe& they are alſo termed many of them bene- 
factors, becaule of the liberal hand which they uſe in rewarding ſuch as have done them 


ſervice: but, was it the meaning of the antient prophets of God that the Meſſias the king 


of Iſrael ſhould be like unto theſe kings, and his retinue grow in ſuch as theirs? Wherefore 
| ye are not to look for at my hands ſuch preferment as kings of nations are wont to beſtow 
upon their attendants, With you not fo. Yourreward in heaven ſhall be moſt ample, on 
earth your chicteſt honour muſt be to ſuffer perſecution for righteouſneſs ſake ; ſubmiſ- 
ſion, humility and meekneſs are things fitter for you to inure your minds withal, than 
theſe aſpiring cogitations: if any amongſt you be greater than other, let him ſhew himſelf 
greateſt in being lowlieſt ; let him be above them in being under them, even as a ſeryant 
for their good. Theſe are affections which you muſt put on; as for degrees of preferment 
and honour in this world, if ye expect any ſuch thing at my hands ye deceive your ſelves, 
for in the world your portion is rather the clear contrary. Wherefore they who alledge 
this place againſt epiſcopal authority abuſe it, they many ways deprave and wreſt it clear 
from the true underſtanding wherein our Saviour himſelf did utter it. 

For firſt, whereas he by way of meer negation had ſaid, Mith you it ſhall not be ſo, fore- 
telling them only that it ſhould not ſo come to paſs as they vainly ſurmiſed ; theſe men 
take his words in a plain nature of a prohibition, as if Chriſt had thereby forbidden all 
inequality of .cccleſiaſtical power. Secondly, whereas he did but cut off their idle hope 
of ſecular advancements; -all ſtanding ſuperiority amongſt perſons eccleſiaſtical theſe 
men would raſe off with the edge of his ſpeech. Thirdly, whereas he in abating their hope 
even of ſecular adyancements ſpeaks but only with relation unto himſelf, informing them 
that he would be no ſuch munificent Lord unto them in their temporal dignity and ho- 
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nor, as they did erroneouſly ſuppoſe ; ſo that any apoſtle might afterwards have grown, 
by means of others to be even emperors of Rome for any thing in thoſe words to tile con- 
trary; theſe men removing quite and clean the hedge of all ſuck reſtraints, enlarge ſo fat 
the bounds of his meaning, as if his very preciſe intent and purpoſe had been nor to re. 
form the error of his apoſtles, conceived as touching him, and to teach what Himſelf 
would not be towards them; but to preſcribe a ſpecial law both to them and their ſuc. 
ceſſor for ever; a law determining what they ſhonld not be in relation of one to another; 
x law forbidding that any ſuch title ſhould be given to any miniſter as might import or 
T. C. l. i. p. io. argue in him a ſupetiority over other miniſters. Being thus defeated of that ſuccour which 
pag 97. they thought theit cauſe might have had out of the words of our Saviour Chriſt, they 
try their adventure in ſeeking what aid man's teſtimony will yield them: Cyprian objeci. 
erh it to Florentinus as a prond thing, that by belteving evil report, and miſ judging of 
0 F md. Cyptian, he mal. 22 biſhop of a biſhop, amd judge over him hom God had for 
tn; xa9id)u, the time appointed to be judge, lib. 4. ep. 9. The endeavour of godly men to ſtrike at 
ee, go» theſe inſolent names may appear in the council of Carthage: where it was decreed, that 
5. r ile, the biſhop of the chitf fee fhould not be entituled the' exarch of prieſts, or the hipheſt 
J Exper ie prieſt, or any other thing of like ſenſe, but only the biſhop of the chiefeſt ſee; whereby 
gen, Zu, de ſbut out the nume of archbiſhop, and all other fuch haughty titles. In theſe allesa- 
1-49 iricxexo tions it fareth as in broken reports ſnarch'd out of the author's mouth, and broached be- 
EN fote they be half either told on the one part, or on the other underſtood. The matter 
* which Cyprian complaineth of in Florentinus was thus: Novatus miſliking the eaſineſs 
of Cyprianto admit men into the fellowſhip of believers after they had fallen away from 
the bold and conſtant confeſſion of chriſtian faith, took thereby oceaſion to ſepa- 
rate himſelf from the church; and being united with certain excommunieate per- 
ſons, they joyned their Wits together, and drew out againſt Cyprian their lawful bi- 
ſhop ſundry grievous accuſations; the crimes ſuch, as being true, had made him uncapa- 
ble of that office whereof he was fix years as then poſſeſſed, They went to Rome, and 
to other places, accuſing him every where as guilty of thoſe faults of which themſelves 
had lewdly condemned him; pretending that twenty five African biſhops (a thing moſt 
falle) had heard and examined his cauſe in a ſolemn affembly, and that they all had 
given their ſentence againſt him, holding his election by the canons of the church void. 
The fame factious and ſeditious perſons coming alſo unto Florentinus, wlio was at 
that time a man impriſoned for the teſtimony of Feſus Chriſt, but yet a favourer of 
the error of Novatus, their malicious accuſations he over-willingly hearkned unto, 
gave them credit, concurred with them, and unto Cyprian in fine wrote his letters againſt 
Cyprian : which letters he juſtly taketh in marvellous evil part, and therefore ſeyercly- 
controleth his ſo great preſumption in making himſelf a judge of a judge; and, as it were, 
a biſhop's biſhop, to receive accuſations againſt him, as one that had been his ordinary. 
What height of pride is this, ſaith Cyprian, what arrogancy of ſpirit, what a puffing up 
of mind, to call guides and priefts to be examined and ſifted before him? ſo that unleſs we 
ſhall be cleared in your court, and abſolved by your ſentence, behold for theſe ſix years ſpace 
neither ſhall the brotherhood have had a biſhop, nor the people a guide, nor the flock a ſhep- 
herd, nor the church a governor, nor Chriſt a prelate, nor God a prieſt. This is the pride 
which Cyprian condemneth in Florentinus, and not the title or name of archbiſhop; about 
which matter there was not at that time ſo much as the dream of any controverſy at all be- 
tween them. A ſilly collection it is, that becauſe Cyprian reproveth Florentinus for light- 
neſs of belief, and preſumptuous raſhneſs of judgment, therefore he held the title of arch- 
biſhop to be a vain and proud name. Archbiſhops were chief amongſt biſhops, yet archbi- 
ſhops had not over biſhops that full authority which every biſhop had over his own particu- 
lar clergy. Biſhops were not ſubject unto their archbiſhops as an ordinary, by whom at all 
times they were to be judged, according to the manner of inferior paſtors, within the com- 
paſs of each dioceſe. A biſhop might ſuſpend, excommunicate, depoſe ſuch as were of his 
own clergy, without any other biſhop's aſſiſtance; not ſo an archbiſhop the biſhops that were 
in his own province, above whom divers prerogatives were given him, howbcit no ſuch au- 
thority and power, as alone to be judge over them. For as a biſhop could not be ordained, 
ſo neither might he be judg'd by any one only biſhop, albeit that biſhop were his metropo- 
litan. Wherefore Cyprian, concerning the liberty and freedom which every biſhop had, 
Concil. Car- ſpake in the council of Carthage, whereat fourſcore and ſeven biſhops were preſent, ſaying, 
e It reſteth that every of us declare what we think of this matter, neither judging nor 
ſevering from the right of communion any that ſhall think otherwiſe : for of us there 1s 
not any which maketh himſelf a biſhop of biſhops, or with tyrannical fear conſtraineth his 
collegues unto the neceſſity of obedience, inaſmuch as every biſhop,according to the reach + Lo 
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liberty and power, hath his oem free judemtnt, and cum have nö more another his judge, 

than himſelf to eg. to another. Whereby it appeareth, that among the African i- L'b. 2. ep. f 
ſhops none did uſe fuch authority over any, as the biſhop of Rime did afterwards claim 

over all, forcing upon them opinions by main and abſolute power. Wherefore unto the 

biſhop of Rome the ſame Cyprian alſo writeth concerning his opitiion about baptiſm : 

Theſe things we preſent unto your tonſcience, moſt dear brother, as well for common ho- 

nour's ſake, as of ſingle and ſmcere love, truſting that as you are truly your ſelf religt- 

ous and faithful, ſo thoſe things which agree with religion and faith will be acceptable 

unto jou: howbeit we know, that what ſome have over-drunk in, they will not let go, 

neither eaſily change their mind, but with care of preſerving whole among ft their brethren 

the bond 4 peace and concord, retaining ſtill to themſelves certain their own opinions 
wherewith they have been inured : wherem we neither uſe force, nor preſtribe a law unto 

any, knowing that in the government of the church every ruler hath his ow voluntary 

free judgment, and of that which he doth ſhall render unto the Lord himſelf an account. 

As for the council of Carthage, doth not the very firſt canon thereof eſtabliſh with moſt 

effectual terms all things which were before agreed on in the council of Nice? and that 

the council of Nice did ratify the pteheminence of metropolitan biſhops, who is igno-,__ 5 
rant? The name of an archbiſhop importeth only, a biſhop having chiefty of certain pre- 
rogatives above his brethren of the ſame order. Which thing, fince the council of» 49%% 
Nice doth allow, it cannot be that the other of Carthage ſhould condemn it, inaſmuch =. 
as this doth yield unto that a chriſtian unreſtrained approbation. OY 
The thing provided for by the ſynod of Carthage can be no other therefore, than only 

that the chiefeſt metropolitan, where many archbiſhops were within any greater province, 

ſhould not be termed by thoſe names, as to import the power of an ordinary juriſdiction 
belonging in ſuch degree and manner unto him over the reſt of the biſhops and archbiſhops 

as did belong unto eyery biſhop oyer other paſtors under him. But much more abſurd it is 

to affirm, that both Cyprian and the council of Carthage condemn even ſuch ſuperiority y 
alſo of biſhops themſelyes, over paſtors their inferiors, as the words of Ignatius imply, in 7. © U.. p. 
terming the biſhop, 4 prince of prieſts. Biſhops to be termed atch-pricſts, in regard of 
their ſuperiority over prieſts, is in the writings of the antient fathers a thing fo uſu- . 
al and familiar, as almoſt no one thing more. At the council of Nice, ſaith Theodoret a, _ 
three hundred and eighteen arch-pricſts were preſent. Were it the meaning of the coun-4gzuys;, * 
cil of Carthage, that the title of chief - prieſts and ſuch like, ought not in any ſort at all 8 
to be given unto any chriſtian biſhop, what excuſe would we make for ſo many antient Salutem cect. | 

both fathers, and ſynods of fathers, as have generally applied the title of arch-prieſt untoſiz pendere 

every biſhop's office? High time I think it is, to give over the obſtinate defence of this ON > ont 
moſt miſerable forſaken cauſe; in the favour whereof neither God, nor amongſt ſonitate, id ell 
many wiſe and virtuous men as antiquity hath brought forth, any one can be found to havent. dee 
hitherto directly ſpoken. Irkſome confuſion muſt of neceſſity be the end whereunto allmo ſummus 
ſuch vain and ungrounded confidence doth bring, as hath nothing to bear it out but only 2 quod 
an exceſſive meaſure of bold and peremptoty words, holpen by the tart of a little time, Carchaginenſt 
before they came to be examined. In the writings of the antient fathers, there is not any concilio. vide 
thing with more ſerious aſſeveration inculcated, than that it is God which maketh bifhops, og e 35 
that their authority hath divine allowance, that the biſhop is the pricſt of God, that he is pontifices 12. 
Judge in Chriſt's ſtead, that, according to God's own law, the whole chriſtian fraternity Þ 3: _ O. 
ſtandeth bound to obey him. Of this there was not in the chriſtian world of old any doubt &. gig. 
or controverſy made; it was a thing univerſally every where agreed upon. What ſhould 

move men to judge that, now ſo unlawful and naught, which then was ſo reverently 
eſteemed? ſurely no other cauſe but this, men were in thoſe times meek, lowly, tractable, 

willing to live in dutiful awe and ſubjection unto the paſtors of their ſouls : now, we ima- 

gine our ſelves ſo able every man to teach and direct all others, that none of us can brook it 

to haye ſuperiors; and for a mask to hide our pride, we pretend falſly the law of Chriſt, 

as if we did ſeek the execution of his will, when in truth we labour for the meer ſatisfacti- 


on of our own againſt his. | 


113. 


XVII. The chiefeſt cauſe of diſdain and murmur againſt biſhops in the church of Eng. The ſecond - 
land is, that evil. affected eye wherewith the world looked upon them ſince the time that wa Flng 


irreligious prophaneneſs, beholding the due and juſt advancements of God's clergy, hath tare of bithops 
under pretence of enmity unto ambition and pride procceded ſo far, that the contumely N _ 


of old offered unto Aaron in the like quarrel may ſeem very moderate and quiet dealing, honour. 
if we compare it with the fury of our own times. The ground and original of both their 
proceedings one and the ſame; in declaration of their grievances they differ not; the 
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above the congregation of the Lord ? It is too much which you take upon you, too much 
power, and too much honour. Wherefore, as we have ſhewed, that there is not in their 
power any thing unjuſt or unlawful, ſo it reſteth that in their honour alſo the like be 
done. The labour we take unto this purpoſe is by ſo much the harder, in that we are for. 
ced to wreſtle with the ſtream of obſtinate affection, mightily carried by a wilful prejudice, 
the dominion whereof is ſo powerful over them in whom it reigneth, that it giveth them 
no leave, no not ſo much as patiently to hearken unto any ſpeech which doth not profes 
to feed them in this their bitter humour. Notwithſtanding, for as much as I am perſuad- 
ed that againſt God they will not ſtrive, if they perceive once that in truth it is he againſt 
whom they open their mouths, my hope is their own confeſſion will be at the length, 
Behold we have done exceeding fooliſhly, it was the Lord, and we knew it not ; him in 
his miniſters we haue deſpiſed, we have in their honour impugned his. But the alteration 
of men's hearts muſt be his good and gracious work, whoſe moſt omnipotent power 
framed them. Wherefore to come to our preſent purpoſe, honour is no where due, ſa- 
ving only unto ſuch as have in them that whereby they are found, or at the leaſt preſum- 
ed voluntarily beneficial unto them of whom they are honoured. Whereſoever nature 
ſeeth the countenance of a man, it ſtill preſumeth that there is in him a mind willing to do 
good, if need require, inaſmuch as by nature ſo it ſhould be; for which cauſe men unto 
men do honour, even for very humanity ſake. And unto whom we deny all honour, 
we ſeem plainly to take from them all opinion of human dignity, to make no account or 
reckoning of them, to think them ſo utterly without virtue, as if no good thing in the 
world could be looked for at their hands. Secing therefore it ſeemeth hard, that we 
ſhould ſo hardly think of any man, the precept of St. Peter is, Honour all men. Which 
duty of every man towards all, doth vary according to the ſeveral degrees whereby they 
Eccluſ. 38. 1. are more and leſs beneficial, whom we do honour. Honour thy phyſician, ſaith the wiſe- 
man: the reaſon why, becauſe for neceſſity's ſake, God created him. Again, Thon 
Lev. 19. 32. ſhalt riſe up before the hoary head, and honour the perſon of the aged: the reaſon why, 
we becauſe the younger ſort have great benefit by their gravity, experience, and wiſdom, for 
ces 25+ 6. which cauſe, theſe things the wiſeman termeth the crown or diadem of the aged. Ho- 
nour is due to parents: the reaſon why, becauſe we have our beginning from them; Obey 
the father that hath begotten thee, the mother that bare thee deſpiſe thou not. Honour 
Prov. 23. 22. is due unto kings and governors: the reaſon why, becauſe God hath ſet them for the pu- 
1 Pet. 2. 14. niſoment of evil doers, and for the praiſe of them that do well, Thus we ſee by every 
of theſe particulars, that there is always ſome kind of virtue beneficial, wherein they ex- 
cel who receive honour; and that degrees of honour are diſtinguiſhed according to the 
value of thoſe effects which the ſame beneficial virtue doth produce. 

Nor is honour only an inward eſtimation, whereby they are reyerenced and well 
thought of in the minds of men; but honour, whereof we now ſpeak, is defined to be 
an external ſign, by which we give a ſenſible teſtification that we acknowledge the be- 
neficial virtue of others. Sarah honoured her husband Abraham; this appeareth by the 
title ſhe gave him. The brethren of Joſeph did him honour in the land of Egypt; their 
lowly and humble geſture ſheweth it. Parents will hardly perſuade themſelves that this 
intentional honour, which reacheth no farther than the inward conception only, is the ho- 
nour which their children owe them. „ 

Touching that honour which, myſtically agreeing unto Chriſt, was yielded literally 

Plal. 72. 19. and really unto Solomon; the words of the P/a/miſt concerning it are, Unto him they ſhall 
give of the gold of Sheba, they ſhall pray for him continually, and daily bleſs him. Weigh 
theſe things in themſelves, titles, geſtures, preſents, other the like external ſigns wherein 
honour doth conſiſt, and they are matters of no great moment. Howbeit, take them 
away, let them ceaſe to be required, and they are not things of ſmall importance, which 
that ſurceaſe were likely to draw after it. 5 the lord mayor of London, or any other 
unto whoſe office honour belongeth, be deprived but of that title which in it ſelf is a mat- 
ter of nothing; and ſuppoſe we that it would be a ſmall maim unto the credit, force and 
countenance of his office? Ir hath not without the ſingular wiſdom of God been provided, 
that the ordinary outward tokens of honour ſhould for the moſt part be in themſelves 
things of mean account ; for to the end they might caſily follow as faithful teſtimonies of 
that beneficial virtue whereunto they are due, it behoved them to be of ſuch nature, that 
to himſelf no man might oyer-eagerly challenge them, without bluſhing ; nor any man 
where they are due withold them, but with manifeſt appearance of too great malice or 
pride. Now, foraſmuch as, according to the antient orders and cuſtoms of this land, as 
of the kingdom of 1/rael, and of all chriſtian kingdoms through the world, the next in 

degree of honour unto the chief ſovereign, arc the chief prelates of God's church; 


what the reaſon hereof may be, it reſteth next to be enquired. | 
: : XVIII. Other 
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XVIII. Other reaſon there is not any, wherefore ſuch honour hath been judged due, what good 
ſaving only that publick good which the prelates of God's clergy arc authors of. For I — 1 
would know which of theſe things it is whereof we make any queſtion, either that they,c,. 
favour of God is the chiefeſt pillar to bear up kingdoms and ſtates; or, that true religion 

ublickly exerciſed, is the principal mean to retain the favour of God; or, that the prelates 
of the church are they, without whom the exerciſe of true religion cannot well and long 
continue. If theſe three be granted, then cannot the publick benefit of prelacy be diſ- 
ſembled. And of the firſt or ſecond of theſe I look not for any profeſt denial: the world 
at this will bluſh, not to grant, at the leaſtwiſe in word, as much as heathens themſelves, W's 3 


have of old with moſt earneſt aſſeveration acknowledged, concerning the force of divine cumſuſpexerit 


race in upholding kingdoms. Again, tho his mercy doth fo far ſtrive with men's r 
titude, that all kind of public iniquities deſerving his indignation, their ſafety is thro hisat, & ea quæ 
gracious providence many times neyertheleſs continued, to the end that amendment might, tanta _ 
if it were poſlible, avert their envy; ſo that as well commonweals as particular perſons, uam art 3 
both may and do endure much longer, when they are careful, as they ſhould be, to uſe ordinem re. 
the moſt effectual means of procuring his favour on whom their continuance principally 77 2c! 9 
dependeth: yet this point no man will ſtand to argue, no man will openly arm himſelf tocgu poflit, 
enter into ſet diſputation againſt the emperors Theodoſius and Valentinian, for making 9 
unto their laws concerning religion, this preface, Decere arbitramur noſtrum imperium, eſſe mais. 
ubditos noſtros de religione commonefacere. Ita enim & pleniorem acquiri Dei ac ſabua-rit, non intelli- 
toris noſtri Feſu Chriſti benignitatem poſſibile exiſtimamus, ſi quando & nos pro viribus gige hoc tan. 
ipſi placere ſtuduerimus, & noſtros ſubditos ad eam rem inſtituerimus : or againſt the em-tumimperium 
peror Juſtinian, for that he alſo maketh the like profeſſion, © Per ſanctiſſimas eccleſias & 1 
noſtrum imperium ſuſtineri, & communes res clementiſſimi Dei gratia muniri, credimus. tentum? Cie. 
And in another place, 4 Certiſſime credimus, quia ſacerdotum puritas & decus, & adorar. de Haruſ. 


Dominum Deum ac ſalvatorem noſtrum Feſum Chriſtum fervor, & ab ipſis miſſæ per- Ait. , 1 . 


petuæ preces, multum favorem noſtræ reipublice & incrementum præbent. . de ſumma 
10 | ES trinit. 
©L. 3. C. de epiſc. & cler. 4 L. 34. C. de epiſc. audiend. 


Wherefore only the laſt point is that which men will boldly require us to prove; for 
no man feareth now to make it a queſtion, Mhether the prelacy of the church be any 
thing available or no, to eſſect the good and long continuance of true religion? Amongſt 
the principal bleſſings wherewith God enriched Iſrael, the prophet in the pſalm acknow- Bal. 77. 20: 
ledgeth eſpecially this for one, Thou did/t lead thy people like ſheep by the hands of Mo- 
ſes and Aaron. That which ſheep are, if paſtors be wanting; the ſame are the people 
of God, if ſo be they want governors: and that which the principal civil governors 
are, in compariſon of regents under them; the ſame are the prelates of the church, be- 
ing compared with the reſt of God's clergy. | PPP 
Wherefore inaſmuch as amongſt the Jews, the benefit of civil government grew princi- 
pally from Moſes, he being their principal civil governor ; even ſo the benefit of ſpiritual 
regiment grew from Aaron principally, he being in the other kind their principal rector, 
altho even herein ſubject to the ſovercign dominion of Moſes. For which cauſe, theſe 
two alone are named as the heads and well-ſprings of all. As for the good which others 
did in ſervice either in the commonwealth or of the ſanctuary, the chiefeſt glory thereof 
did belong to the chiefeſt governors of the one ſort and of the other, whoſe vigilant: 
care and overlight kept them in their due order. Biſhops are now as high-prieſts were Qui facerdotes 
then, in regard of power over other prieſts, and in reſpect of ſubjection unto high prieſts. nn reſta- 
What prieſts were then, the ſame now presbyters are, by way of their place under bi- bantur, hi ſune 


ſhops. The one's authority therefore being ſo profitable, how ſhould the other's be 33 — N 


thought unneceſſary. Is there any man profeſſing chriſtian religion which holdeth it not hantur: gee 


as a maxim, that the church of Jeſus Chriſt did reap a ſingular benefit by apoſtolical re-tunc princeps 
giment, not only for other reſpect, but even in regard of that prelacy whereby they had e 
and exerciſed power of juriſdiction over lower guides of the church ? Prelates are herein voctur. Kab. 
the apoſtles ſucceſſors, as hath been proved. r e 

Thus we ſee, that prelacy muſt needs be acknowledged exceedingly beneficial in the ts 
church: and yet for more perſpicuity's ſake, it ſhall not be pains ſuperfluouſly taken, if 
the manner how, be alſo declared at large. For this one thing not underſtood by the vulgar 
ſort, cauſeth all contempt to be offered unto higher powers, not only eccleſiaſtical, but 
civil: whom when proud men have diſgraced, and are therefore reproved by ſuch as car- 
ry ſome dutiful affection of mind, the uſual apologies which they make for themſelves, 
are theſe : What more vertus in theſe great ones, than in others? we ſee no ſuch eminent 
good which they do above other * : : grant indeed, that the good which higher go- 
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vernors do, is not ſo immediate and near unto every of us, as many times the meaner la. 
bours of others under them, and this doth make it to be leſs eſteemed. 


But we muſt note, that it is in this caſe as in a ſhip; he that ſitteth at the ſtern ig 
quiet, he moveth not, he ſeemeth in a manner to do little or nothing, in-gompariſon of them 
that ſweat about other toil, yet that which he doth is in value and force more than all the 
labours of the reſidue laid together. The influence of the heavens above worketh ink. 
nitely more to our good, and yet appeareth not half ſo ſenſible as the force doth of thin 
below. We conſider not what it is which we reap by the authority of our chiefeſt ſpiti- 
tual governors, nor are likely to enter into any conſideration thereof, till we want them; 
and that is the cauſe why they are at our hands fo unthankfully rewarded; Authority is a 
conſtraining power; which power were needleſs if we were all fuch as we ſhould be, wit. 
ling to do the things we ought to do without conſtraint. But, becauſe generally we are other. 
wiſe, therefore we all reap ſingular benefit by that authority which permitteth no men, 
though they would, to ſlack their duty. It doth not ſuffice, that the lord of an houſholg 
appoint labourers what they ſhould do, unleſs he ſet over them ſome chief workman to ſee 
they doit. Conſtitutions and canons made, for the ordering of church affairs, ate dead task- 
maſters. The due execution of laws ſpiritual, dependeth moſt upon the vigilant care of 
the chiefeſt ſpiritual governors, whoſe charge is to ſee that ſuch laws be kept by the 
clergy and people under them : with thoſe duties which the law of God, and the eccle- 
ſiaſtical canons require in the clergy ; lay-governors are neither for the moſt part ſo well 
acquainted, nor ſo deeply and nearly touched. Requiſite therefore it is, that eecleſiaſti- 
cal perſons have authority in ſuch things. Which kind of authority maketh them thar 
have it prelates. If then it be a thing confeſt, as by all good men it needs mult be, to have 
prayers read in all churches, to have the ſacraments of God adminiſtred, to have the my- 
ſteries of ſalvation plainly taught, to have God every where devoutly worſhiped, and 
All this perpetually, and with quietneſs bringeth unto the whole church, and unto every 
member thereof ineſtimable good; how can that authority, which hath been proved the 
ordinance of God for preſervation of theſe duties in the church, how can it chuſe but 
deſerve to be held a thing publickly moſt beneficial? It were to be wiſhed, and is to be 
laboured for, as much as can be, that they who are ſet in ſuch rooms may be furniſhed 
with honourable qualities and graces every way fit for their calling. But, be they other- 
wiſe, howſoever ſo long as they were in authority, all men reap ſome good by them, albeit 
not ſo much good as if they were abler men. There is not any amongſt us all, but is a great 
deal more apt to exact another man's duty, than the beſt of us is to diſcharge exactly his 
own; and therefore prelates, although neglecting many ways their duty unto God and 
men, do notwithſtanding by their authority great good, in that they keep others, at the 
leaſtwiſe, in ſome awe under them. . = * 
It is our duty therefore, in this conſideration, to honour them that rule as prelates, 
1 Im. 5. 17, which office if they diſcharge well, the apoſtles own verdict is, that the honour they 
have they be worthy of, yea, tho' it were double. And if their government be other- 
wiſe, the judgment of ſage men hath ever been this, that albeit the dealings of governors 
be culpable, yet honourable they muſt be, in reſpe& of that authority by which they go- 
vern; | Great caution muſt be uſed that we neither be emboldned to follow them in evil, 
whom for authority's ſake we honour, nor induced in authority to diſhonour them, whom 
as examples we may not follow. In a word, not to diſlike fin, tho' it ſhould' be in the 
higheſt, were unrighteous meekneſs, and proud righteouſneſs it is to contemn' or diſho- 
nour highneſs, tho it ſhould be in the ſinfulleſt men that live. But ſo hard it is to ob- 
tain at our hands, eſpecially as now things ſtand, the yielding of honour to whom ho- 
nour in this caſe belongeth, that by a brief declaration only what the duties of men are 
Rom. 13. 7. towards the principal guides and paſtors of their fouls, we cannot greatly hope to pre- 
vail, partly for the malice of their open adverſaries, and partly for the eunning of ſuch as 
in a ſacrilegious intent work their diſhonour under covert, by more myſtical and ſecret 
means. Wherefore requiſite, and in a manner neceſſary it is, that by particular inſtances 
we make it even palpably manifeſt what ſingular benefit and publick uſe the nature of pre- 
lates is apt to yield. | | 


* 


Firſt, no man doubteth, but that unto the happy condition of common weals it is a 
principal help and furtherance, when in the eye of foreign ſtates their eſtimation and 
credit is great. In which reſpect, the lord himſelf commending his own laws unto his 
people, mentioneth this as a thing not meanly to be accounted of, that their careful obe- 
dience yielded thereunto ſhould purchaſe them a great good opinion abroad, and make 

Deus. 4. 6. them every where famous for wiſdom. Fame and reputation groweth eſpecially by the 
virtue, not of common ordinary perſons, but of them which are in each eſtate moſt emi- 
nent by occaſion of their higher place and calling. The mean man's actions, 3 

ny g00 
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good or evil, they reach not far, they are not greatly enquired into, except perhaps by ſuch | 
as dwell at the next door; whereas men of more ample dignity are as cities on the tops | 
of hills, their lives are viewed afar off; ſo that the more there are which obſerve aloof A. 5. 13. 9 | 
what they do, the greater glory by their well-doing they purchaſe both unto God whom 

they ſerve, and to the ſtate wherein they live. Wherefore if the clergy be a beautifying 
unto the body of this commonweal in the eyes of foreign beholders, and if in the cler- | 
oy the prelacy be moſt expoſed unto the world's eye, what publick benefit doth grow. | 
from that order, in regard of reputation thereby gotten to the land from abroad, we may "ll 
ſoon conjecture. Amongſt the Fews (their kings excepted) who ſo renowned throughout 
the world as their high-pricſt? Who ſo much or ſo often ſpoke of as their prelates? 

2. Which order is not for the preſent only the moſt in ſight; but for that very cauſe 
alſo the moſt commended unto poſterity. For if we ſearch thoſe records wherein there 
hath deſcended from age to age whatſoever notice and intelligence we haye of thoſe 
things which were before us, is there any thing almoſt elſe, ſurely not any thing ſo much 
kept in memory, as the ſucceſſions, doings, ſufferings and affairs of prelates. So that 

either there is not any publick uſe of that light which the church doth receive from an- 
tiquity; or if this be abſurd to think, then muſt we neceſlarily acknowledge our ſelves 
beholden more unto prelates than unto others their inferiors, for that good of direction 
which eccleſiaſtical actions recorded do always bring. | 8 
3. But to call home our cogitations, and more inwardly to weigh with our ſelves, what 
rincipal commodity that order yieldeth, or at leaſtwiſe is of its own diſpoſition and nature 
apt to yield kings and princes, partly for information of their own conſciences, partly for 
inſtruction what they have to do in a number of moſt weighty affairs, entangled with the 
cauſe of religion, having, as all men know, ſo uſual occaſion of often conſultations and 
conferences with their clergy; ſuppoſe we, that no publick detriment would follow upon 
the want of honourable perſonages eccleſiaſtical to be uſed in thoſe caſes? It will be haply 
ſaid, That the higheſt might learn to ſtoop, and not to diſdain the advice of ſome circum- 
ſpect, wiſe, and virtuous miniſter of God, albeit the miniſtry were not by ſuch degrees 
diftinguiſhed. What princes in that caſe might or ſhould do, it is not material. Such 
difference being preſuppoſed therefore, as we have proved already to have been the ordi- 
nance of God, there is no judicious man will eyer make any queſtion or doubt, but that 
fit and direct it is for the higheſt and chiefeſt order in God's clergy to be employed before 
others, about ſo near and neceſſary offices as the ſacred: eſtate of the greateſt on earth doth 
require. For this cauſe Joſbua had Eleazer; David, Abiathar ; Conſtantine, Hoſius 
biſhop of Corduba; other emperors and kings their prelates, by whom in private (for with 
princes this is the moſt effectual way of doing good) to be admoniſhed, counſelled, com- 
forted, and, if need were, reproved. 8 
Whenſoever ſovereign rulers are willing to admit theſe ſo neceſſary private conferences 
for their ſpiritual and ghoſtly good, inaſmuch as they do for the time while they take ad- 
vice, grant a kind of ſuperiority unto them-of whom they receive it, albeit haply they can 
be contented even ſo far to bend to the graveſt and chiefeſt perſons in the order of God's 
clergy, yet this of the very beſt being rarely and hardly obtained, now that there are whoſe 
greater and higher callings do ſomewhat more proportion them unto that ample conceit 
and ſpirit wherewith the mind of ſo powerful perſons are poſſeſſed; what ſhould we look 
for in caſe God himſelf not authorizing any by miraculous means, as of old he did his 
prophets, the equal meanneſs of all did leave, in reſpect of calling, no more place of 
decency for one than for another to be admitted? Let unexperienced wits imagine what 
pleaſeth them, in having to deal with ſo great perſonages, theſe perſonal differences are 
ſo neceſlary that there muſt be regard had of them. | _ 
4. Kingdoms being principally (next unto God's almightineſs, and the ſovereignty 
of the higheſt under God) upheld by wiſdom and by valour, as by the chiefeſt human 
means to cauſe continuance in ſafety with honour (for the labours of them who at- 
tend the ſervice of God, we reckon as means divine, to procure our protection from hea- 
ven ;) from hence it riſeth, that men excelling in either of theſe, or deſcending from ſuch, 
as for excellency either way have been ennobled, or poſſeſſing howſoever the rooms of 
ſuch as ſhould be in politick wiſdom, or in martial proweſs eminent, are had in ſingular 
recommendation. Notwithſtanding, becauſe they are by the ſtate of nobility 'great, 
but not thereby made inclinable to good things; ſach they oftentimes prove, even under 
the beſt princes, as under David certain of the Fewi/ nobility were. In polity and 
council the world had not Achitophe/'s equal, nor hell his equal in deadly malice. Joab 
the general of the hoſt of J/7ael, valiant, induſtrious, fortunate in war, but withal head- 
ſtrong, cruel, treacherous, void of piety towards God; in a word, ſo conditioned, that 
eaſy it is not to define, whether it were wr David harder to miſs the benefit of his 1 2 
5 | dd 2 | | ; like 
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Fetr. Bleſenſ. 
Ep. 4. 


like hability, or to bear the enormity of his other crimes. As well for the cheriſhing of 
thoſe vertues therefore, wherein if nobility do chance to flouriſh, they are both an or. 
nament and a ſtay to the commonwealth wherein they live; as alſo for the bridling of 
thoſe diſorders, which if they looſly run into, they are by reaſon of their greatneſs dan. 
gerous ; what help could there ever have been invented more divine, than the ſorting of 
the clergy into ſuch degrees, that the chiefeſt of the prelacy being matched in a kind of 
equal yoke, as it were, with the higher, the next with the lower degree of nobility, the 
reverend authority of the one, might be to the other as a courteous bridle, a mean to 
keep them lovingly in awe that are exorbitant, and to correct ſuch exceſſes in them, as 
whereunto their courage, ſtate, and dignity maketh them over-prone? O that there 
were for encouragement of prelates hercin, that inclination of all chriſtian kings and 
princes towards them, which ſometime a famous king of this land cither had, or pre- 
tended to have, for the countenancing of a principal prelate under him in the actions o! 
ſpiritual authority. | | 5 

Let my lord archbiſhop know, (ſaith he) that if a biſhop, or earl, or any other great 
perſon, yea, if my own choſen ſon, fball preſume to withſtand, or to hinder his will and 
diſpoſition, whereby he may be with-held from performing the work of the embaſſage com. 
mitted unto him; ſuch a one ſhall find, that of his contempt I will ſhew my ſelf noleſs 
a perſecutor and revenger, than 4 treaſon were committed againſt mine own very crown 
and dignity. Sith therefore by the fathers and firſt founders of this commonweal, it hath, 
upon great experience and forecaſt, been judged moſt for the good of all ſorts, that 
as the whole body politick wherein we live, ſhould be for ſtrength's ſake a threefold 
cable, conſiſting of the king as a ſupreme head over all, of peers and nobles under him, 
and of the people under them; ſo likewiſe, that in this conjunction of Rates, the ſecond 
wreath of that cable ſhould, for important reſpects, conſiſt as well of Lords ſpiritual as 
temporal. Nobility and prelacy being by this mean twined together, how can it poſlibly 
be avoided, but that the tearing away of the one, muſt needs exceedingly weaken the 
other, and by conſequence impair greatly the good of all? ES 

5. The force of which detriment there is no doubt, but that the common ſort of men 
would feel to their helpleſs wo, how goodly a thing ſoever they now ſurmiſe it to be, that 
themſelves and their godly teachers did all alone without controlment of their prelate. 
For if the manifold jeopardies whereto a people deſtitute of paſtors is ſubject, be una- 
voidably without government; and if the benefit of government, whether it be ec- 


cleſiaſtical or civil, do grow principally from them who are principal therein, as hath 


Fſal. 77. 20. 


than loving parents their dear children. 


„ 3 Thus 


been proved out of the prophet, who albeit the people of [/rae/ had ſundry inferior 
governors, aſcribeth not unto them the publick benefit of government, but maketh 
mention of Moſes and Aaron only, the chief prince and chief prelate, becauſe they were 
the well-ſpring of all the good which others under them did ; may we not boldly con- 
clude, that to take from the people their prelate, is to leave them in effect without guides; 
at leaſtwiſe, without thoſe guides which are the ſtrongeſt hands that God doth direct them 
by? Thou diaſt lead thy people like ſheep, faith the prophet, by the hands of Moſes and 
. | | | 

If now there ariſe any matter of grievance between the paſtor and the people that are 
under him, they haye their ordinary, a judge indifferent to determine their cauſes, and 


to end their ſtrife. But in caſe there were no ſuch appointed to ſit, and to hear both, 


what would then be the end of their quarrels? They will anſwer, perhaps, that for ſuch 
purpoſes their ſynods ſhall ſerve. Which is, as if in the commonwealth, the higher ma- 
giſtrates being removed, every townſhip ſhould be a ſtate, altogether free and indepen- 
dent; and the controverſies which they cannot end ſpeedily within themſelves, to the 
contentment of both parties, ſhould be all determined by ſolemn parliaments, Merciful 
God! where is the light of wit and judgment, which this age doth ſo much vaunt of 
and glory in, when unto theſe ſuch odd imaginations, ſo great not only aſſent, but alſo 
applauſe is yielded? ö e . 

6. As for thoſe in the clergy, whoſe place and calling is lower; were it not that their 
eyes are blinded, leſt they ſhould ſee the thing that of all others is for their good moſt 
effectual; ſome what they might conſider the benefit which they enjoy by having ſuch in 
authority over them as are of the ſelf-ſame profeſſion, ſociety, and body with them; 
ſuch as have trodden the ſame ſteps before; ſuch as know by their own experience, the 
manifold intolerable contempts and indignities which faithful paſtors, intermingled with 
the multitude, are conſtrained every day to ſuffer in the exerciſe of their ſpiritual charge 


and function; unleſs their ſuperiors, taking their cauſes even to heart, be, by a kind of 


ſympathy, drawn to relieve and aid them in their virtuous proceedings, no leſs effectually, 
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Thus therefore prelacy being unto all ſorts ſo beneficial, ought accordingly to receive 
honour at the hands of all, but e have juſt cauſe exceedingly to fear that thoſe miſerable 
times of confuſion are drawing on, wherein the people ſhall be oppreſſed one of another; lfu. 3. . 
inaſmuch as already that which prepareth the way thereunto is come to paſs, children | 
preſume againſt the ancient, and the wile againſt the honourable. Prelacy, the tempera- f 
ture of exceſſes in all eſtates, the glue and ſoder of the publick-weal, the ligament which 
tieth and connecteth the limbs of this body politick each to other, hath inſtead of de- 
ſerved honour, all extremity of diſgrace. The fooliſn every where plead, that unto the 
wiſe in heart they owe neither ſervice, ſubjection, nor honour. 5 
XIX. Now that we have laid open the cauſes for which honour is due unto prelates, What kinds of 
the next thing we are to conſider is, what kinds of honour be due. The good govern- 2 _ 
ment either of the church or the commonwealth, dependeth ſcarcely on any one ex- ooh 
ternal thing ſo much as on the publick marks and tokens whereby the eſtimation that 
governors are in is made manifeſt to the eyes of men. True it is, that governors 
are to be eſteemed according to the excellency of their virtues; the more virtuous they 
are, the more they ought to be honoured, if reſpe& be had unto that which every man 
ſhould voluntarily perform unto his ſuperiors. But the queſtion is now, of that ho- 
nour which publick order doth appoint unto church-governors, in that they are go- 
vernours; the end whereof is, to give open ſenſible teſtimony, that the place which 
they hold is judged publickly in ſuch degree beneficial, as the marks of their excellency, 
the honours appointed to be done unto them do import. Wherefore this honour we 
are to do them, without preſuming our ſelves to examine how worthy they are: and 
withdrawing it, if by us they be thought unworthy. Ir is a note of that publick judg- 
ment which is given of them ; and therefore not tolerable, that men in private ſhould by 
refuſal to do them ſuch honour, reverſe, as much as in them lieth, the publick judgment. 
If it deſerve ſuch grievous puniſhment, when any particular perſon adventureth to deface 
thoſe marks whereby is ſignified what value ſome ſmall piece of coin is publickly 
eſteemed at; it is ſufferable that honours, the character of that eſtimation which pub- 
lickly is had of publick eſtates and callings in the church or commonwealth, ſhould 
at every man's pleaſure be cancelled? Let us not think that without moſt neceſſary cauſe, 
the ſame hath been thought expedient. The firſt authors thereof were wile and judici- 
ous men; they knew it a thing altogether impoſſible, for each particular in the multitude 
to judge what benefit doth grow unto them from their prelates, and thereupon uniformly 
to yield them convenient honour. Wherefore that all ſorts might be kept in obedience 
and awe, doing that unto their ſuperiors of every degree, not which every man's ſpecial 
fancy 'ſhould think meet, but which being beforchand agreed upon as meet, by publick 
ſentence and deciſion might afterwards ſtand as a rule for each in particular to follow; 
they. found that nothing was more neceſſary than to allot unto all degrees their certain 
honour, as marks of publick judgment concerning the dignity of their places; which ©: 
mark, when the multitude ſhould behold, they might be thereby given to know, that 
of ſuch or ſuch eſtimation their governors are, and in token thereof do carry thoſe notes 
of excellency. Hence jt groweth, that the different notes and ſigns of honour, do leave 
a correſpondent impreſſion in the minds of common beholders.. Let the people be ask- 
ed, who are the chiefeſt in any kind of calling? who moſt to be liſtned unto? who of 
greateſt account and reputation? and'ſee-if the very diſcourſe of their minds lead them not 
unto thoſe ſenſible marks, according to the difference whereof they give their ſuitable 
judgment, eſteeming them the worthieſt perſons who carry the principal note and publick 
mark of worthineſs, : If therefore they ſee in other eſtates a number of tokens ſenſible, 
whereby teſtimony is given what account there is publickly made of them, but no ſuch 
thing in the clergy ; what will they hereby, or what can they elſe conclude, but that 
where they behold this, ſurely in that commonwealth religion, and they that are conver- 
{ant about it, are not eſteemed greatly beneficial? Whereupon in time, the open con- 
tempt of God and godlineſs muſt needs enſue : Qui bona fide Deus colit, amat & ſacer-Praf.l. 5. Sit, 
dotes, faith Papinius. In vain doth that kindom or commonwealth pretend zeal to the 
honour of God, which doth not provide that his clergy alſo may have honour. Now 
if all that are imployed in the ſervice of God ſhould have one kind of honour, what 
more- confuſed, abſurd and unſeemly? Wherefore in the honour which hath been allot- 
ted unto God's clergy, we are to obſerve, how not only the kinds thereof, but alſo in 
every particular Kind, the degrees do differ. The honour which the clergy of God hath 
hitherto enjoyed conſiſteth eſpecially in the preheminence of title, place, ornament, at- 
rendance, privilege, endowment, In every of which it hath been evermore judged meet, 


that there ſhould be no ſmall odds between prelates, and the inferior clergy. . my 
3 XX. Con- 
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| Honour in ti- XX. Concerning title, albeit even as under the law, all they whom God hath ſevereq 
— * orna· to offer him ſacrifice were generally termed prieſts; ſo likewiſe the name of paſtor or 
dincy and pri. presbyter be now common unto all that ſerve him in the miniſtry of the goſpel of Je. 
| vilege. ſus Chriſt, yet both then and now, the higher orders, as well of the one ſort as of the 
| other, have by one and the ſame congruity of reaſon their different titles of honour, where. 
with we find them in the phraſe of ordinary ſpeech exalted above others. Thus the heads 
| of the twenty four companies of prieſts, are in ſcripture termed arch-prieſts ; Aaron 
f | Acxegcs. and the ſucceſſors of Aaron being above thoſe arch-prieſts; themſelves are in that reſpe& 
| further intituled high and great. After what ſort antiquity hath uſed to ſtile chriſtian 
| bdiſhops, and to yield them in that kind honour more than was meet for inferior paſtors 
| | | I may the better omit to declare both becauſe others have ſufficiently done it already, 
| and in ſo ſlight a thing, it were but a loſs of time to beſtow further travel. The allega. 
tion of Chriſt's prerogative to be named an arch. paſtor ſimply, in regard of his abſolute 
excellency over all, is no impediment but that the like title in an unlike ſignification 
may be granted unto others beſides him, to note a more limited ſuperiority, whereof 
men are capable enough without derogation from his glory, than' which nothing is 
more ſovereign. To quarrel at ſyllables, and to take ſo poor exceptions at the firſt four 
letters in the name of an archbiſhop, as if they were manifeſtly ſtoln goods, whereof 
reſtitution ought to be made to the civil magiſtrate, toucheth no more the prelates that 
now are, than it doth the very bleſſed apoſtle, who giveth unto himſelf the title of an 
arch-builder. | 
As for our Saviour's words alledged againſt the tile of /ordſhip and grace, we have be- 
fore ſufficiently opened how far they are drawn from their natural meaning, to boulſter up 
a cauſe which they nothing at all concern. Biſhop Theodoret entituled moſt honourable. 
PT” Emperors writing unto biſhops, have not diſdained to give them their appellations of ho- 
1 our holineſs, your bleſſedneſs, your amplitude, your highneſ5, and the like: ſuch as 


Hiſt, Eccleſ. nour, Your . : 
L. 7. C. depurpoſely have done otherwiſe, are noted of inſolent ſingularity and pride. 


. ſumma trinit. | 


L. 33. C. de Epiſc. & Cler. & L. 16. C. de Sacroſ. Eccleſ. Matth. 23. 6, 7. They love to have the chief ſeats in the aſſemblies; 
and to be called of men, Rabbi. | | | | | 


Honour done by giving preheminence of place unto one ſort before another, is fot 
decency, order, and quietneſs-ſake ſo needful, that both imperial laws, and canons eccle- 
ſiaſtical have made their ſpecial proviſions for it. Our Saviour's invective againſt the vain 
affectation of ſuperiority, whether in title, or in place, may not hinder theſe ſeemly dif- 
ferences uſual in giving and taking honour, either according to the one or the other. 

Something there is even in the ornaments of honour alſo: otherwiſe idle it had been 
for the wiſe man, ſpeaking of Aaron, to ſtand ſo much upon the circumſtance of his 
prieſtly attire, and to urge it as an argument of ſuch dignity and greatneſs in him: An 

Eidu, 45. 7, everlaſting covenant God made with Aaron, and gave him the prieſthood among the peo- 
ple, and made him bleſſed through his comely ornament, and cloathed him with the gar- 
ment of honour. The robes of a judge do not add to his virtue; the chiefeſt ornaments 
of kings is juſtice; holineſs and purity of converſation doth much more adorn a biſhop, 
than his peculiar form of cloathing. Notwithſtanding both judges, thro' the garments of 
judicial authority, and thro' the ornaments of ſovereignty, princes; yea, biſhops thro the 
very attire of biſhops are made bleſſed, that is to ſay, marked and manifeſted they are to 
be ſuch as God hath poured his bleſſing upon, by advancing them above others, and 
placing them where they may do him principal good ſervice. Thus to be called, is to 
be bleſſed, and therefore to be honoured with the ſigns of ſuch a calling, muſt needs be 
in part a bleſſing alſo; for of good things even the ſigns are good. | 

Of honour, another part is attendancy; and therefore in the viſions of the glory of 
God, angels are ſpoken of as his attendants. In ſetting out the honour of that myſtical 
queen, the prophet mentioneth the virgin ladies which waited on her. Amongſt the to- 
kens of Solomon's honourable condition, his ſeryants and waiters the ſacred hiſtory 
omitteth not. This doth prove attendants a part of honour : but this as yet doth not 
ſhew with what attendancy prelates are to be honoured. Of the high · prieſts retinue 
amongſt the Jews, ſomewhat the goſpel it ſelf doth intimate. And, albeit our Saviour 
came to miniſter, and not, as the Fews did imagine their meſſias ſhould, to be miniſtred 

unto in this world, yet attended on he was by his bleſſed apoſtles, who followed him 
not only as ſcholars, but even as ſervants about him. After that he had ſent them, as 
himſelf was ſent of God, in the midſt of that hatred and extreme contempt which they 
ſuſtained at the world's hands, by ſaints and believers this part of honour was molt 


plentifully done unto them. Attendants they had provided in all places where they w_ ; 
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. which cuſtom of the church was till continued in bifhops their ſucceſſots, as by Ighutius 
it is plain to be ſees. And from hence no doubt thoſe Arvijths took their beginning, of 
whom ſo frequent mention is made; the biſhop's attendants, his followets they were: 
in regard of which ſervice, the name of Aculyihis feemeth plaitily to have been given. 

The cuſtom for biſhops to be #ttehded upon by many is, as Jſtinian doth ſhew, ancient: Novel 6. 
The affairs of. regiment, wherein prelates are employed, make it neceſſary that they al- 
ways have many about them whom they may command, altho' no ſuch thing did by way | 
of honour belong unto them. 555 . 
Some mens judgment is, that if clerks, ſtudents, and religious perſons were more, 
common ſerying-men and lay-retaiters fewer than they are, in biſhops palaces, the uſe 
and the honour thereof would be much mote ſuitable than now. But theſe things, con- 
cerning the number and quality of perſons fit to attend on prelates, either for neceſſity, 
or for honour's ſake, are rather in particular diſcretion to be ordeted, than to be atgued 
of by diſputes. As for the vain imagination of ſome, who teach the original hereofto haber. g. Ls 55 
. O 


been a ptepoſterous imagination of Maximinus the emperor, who being addicted unto al. l f. c. i 
idolatty, choſe of the choiceſt magiſtrates to be prieſts, and to the end they might be ii? 
great eſtimation, gave unto each of them a train of followers: and that chriſtian etn- 
petors; thinking the ſame would promote chriſtianity, which promoted ſbperſtition, en- 

deavoured to make their biſhops encounter and match with thoſe idolatrous prieſts; 
ſuch frivolous conceits having no other ground than conceit, we weigh not ſo much as 
to frame any anſwer unto them: our declaration of the true original of ancient atten- 
dancy ori biſhops being ſufficient. Now, if that which the light of ſound reaſon dorh 
reach to be fir, have upon like inducements reaſonable, allowable, and good, approved 
it felf in ſuch wiſe as to be accepted, not only of us, but of pagafis and infidels al fo, doth 
conformity with them that are evil, in that which is good, make that thing which is good, 
evil? We have not herein followed the heathens, nor the heathens us, but both we and 
they one and the felf ſame divine rule, the light of a true and ſound underſtanding; which 
ſheweth what honour is fit for prelates, and what attendancy convenient to be a part of 
their honour. | 85 | | 5 | 
© Toiching privileges granted for honour's ſake, partly in general unto the clergy, and L. 12. C. de 

partly unto prelates, the chiefeſt perfons eccleſiaſtical in particular : of ſuch quality and, el. 5- 
number they are, that to make but rehearfal of them we ſcarce think it ſafe, leſt the veryEcc.1. 2. C. de 
entrails of ſome of our godly brethren, as they term themſelyes, ſhould thereat haply Fi C.. 
burſt i ſander, 35 1 Epiſc. & Cler- 
XXI. And yet of all theſe things rehearſed, it may be there never would have grown Honour by 
atiy queſtion, Had biſhops been tionoured only thus far forth. Bur the honouring of thesrag nent 
clergy with wealth; this is in the eyes of them which pretend to ſeek nothing but meerand liviogs. 
reformation of abuſes, a ſin that can never be remitted. # 95 
He ſoon, O how ſoon might the church be perfect, even without any ſpot or wrinkle, 
if publick authority would at the length ſay Amen unto the holy and deyout requeſts of 
ttioſe godly/ brethren, who as yet with outſtretched necks groan in the pangs of their 
zeal to ſee the houſes of biſhops rifled, and their ſo long deſired livings gloriouſly divid- 

ed amongſt the tighteous. But there is an impediment, a lett, which ſomewhat hindreth 
thofe good mens prayers from taking effect: they, in whoſe hands the ſovereignty of 
power and dominion over this church doth reft; are perſuaded there is a God; for un- 
doubtedly either the name of godhead is bur a feigned thing; or, if in heaven there be 
God, the ſacrilegious intention of church-robbers, which lurketh under this plauſible 
name of reformation, is in his ſight a thouſand times more hateful than the plain profeſ- 
ſec malice of thofe very miſcreanrs who threw their vomit in the open face of our bleſ- 

They are not words of perſuaſion by which true men can hold their own when they 
are over. beſet with thieves. And therefore to ſpeak in this cauſe at all, were but labour 
loſt, ſaving only in reſpect of them, who being as yet unjoined unto this conſpiracy, may 
be haply ſomewhat ſtayed, when they ſhall know betimes what it is to ſee thieves, and | 
to run on with' them; as the 15 5 in the palm ſpeaketh, Vhen thou ſaweſt a thief, da. 5o. 18. 
then thou conſentedſt with him, and haſt been partaker with adultererm. 
For the better information therefore of men which carry true, honeſt, and indifferent 
minds, theſe things we will endeavour to make moſt clearly manifeſt. | | 
t That in goods and liyings of the church, none hath propriety but God 


Firſt 


himſelf. 
Secondly; 
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of other calling. „ 
That of e. XXIͤI. Poſſeſſions, lands, and livings ſpiritual, the wealth of the clergy, 


cleſiaſtical 
goods, and 


conſequently 


of che lands their being, My corn, and my wine, and mine oil, ſaith the Lord. All 


and livings 


which biſhops 


enjoy, the 


1 be- 
ongeth unto 


God alone. 
* Hol. 2. 5. 


x 700 5 '* unto him returned them again, by way of religious gift, or oblation. 


Mal. 3. 10. 


Frov. 3. 9. 


Seneca. 


Mal. 1. 8. 


receivers; the honour of prelates, to be his chief and principal receivers. 


our hearts are known, and yet our example is required for their good; therefore it is 
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| Secondly; that the honour which the clergy therein hath, is to be, as it were, God's 


Thirdly, That from him they have right, not only to receive, but alſo to uſe ſuch 
goods, the lower ſort in ſmaller, and the higher in larger meaſurſee. 

Fourthly, That in caſe they bèthought, yea, or found to abuſe the ſame, yet may 
not ſuch honour be therefore u taken from them, and be given away unto perſons 


the goods | 
of the church, are in ſuch fort the Lord's own, that man can challenge no propriety 


in them. His they arc, and not ours; all things are his, in that from him they haye 
things his, j 
that he hath abſolute power to diſpoſe of them at his pleaſure. b Mine, faith be, _— 
the ſheep and oxen of a thouſand hills. All things his, in that when we haye them, 
we may ſay with 70, © God hath given; and when we are deprived of them, The. Lord 
whoſe they are, hath likewiſe taten them away again. But theſe ſacred poſſeſſions are 
his by another. tenure : his, becauſe thoſe men who firſt received them from him, haye 
And in this reſpe& 
it is, that the Lord doth term thoſe houſes, wherein ſuch gifts and oblations were laid, 
his treaſuries. - TN EO 
The ground whereupon men have reſigned their own intereſt in things temporal, and 
given over the ſame unto God, is that precept which Solomon borroweth from the law 
of nature, Honour the Lord out of thy ſubſtance, and of the chiefeſt of all thy, jeve. 
nue: fo ſhall thy barns be filled with plenty, and with new wine the fat of 75 preſs 
ſhall overflow. For altho' it be by one moſt fitly ſpoken againſt thoſe ſuperſtitious per- 
ſons, who only are ſcrupulons in external rites; Milt thou win the favour of Cod? Be 
vertuous. They beſt worſhip him, that are his followers. It is not the bow ing of your 
knees, but of your hearts; it is not the number of your oblations, but the integrity of 
your lives; not your incenſe, but your obedience, which God is delighted to be honoured 
by : nevertheleſs, we muſt beware, leſt ſimply underſtanding this, which comparatively 
is meant; that is to ſay, whereas the meaning is, that God doth chiefly reſpect the in- 
ward diſpoſition of the heart, we muſt take heed we do not hereupon ſo worſhip him in 
ſpirit, that outwardly we take all worſhip, reverence, and honour from him. | 
Our God will be glorified both of us himſelf, and for us by others: to others becauſe 


not ſufficient to carry religion in our hearts, as fire is carried in flint-ſtones; but we 
are outwardly, viſibly, apparently to ſerve and honour the living God; yea, to employ 
that way, as not only for our ſouls, but our bodies; ſo not only our bodies, but our goods; 
yea, the choice, the flower, the chiefeſt of all thy revenue, ſaith Solomon. If thou 
haſt any thing in all thy . poſſeſſions, of more value and price than other, to what uſe 
ſhouldeſt thou convert it, rather than to this? Samuel was dear unto Hannah his mother: 
the child that Hannah did ſo much eſteem, ſhe could not chuſe but greatly wiſh to ad- 
vance; and her religious conceit was, that the honouring of God with it, was the advancing 
of it unto honour. The chiefeſt of the offspring of men, are the males which be firſt born: 
and, for this cauſe, in the ancient world they all were by right of their birth prieſts of 
the moſt High. By theſe and the like precedents, it plainly enough appeareth, that in 
what heart ſoever doth dwell unfeigned religion, in the ſame there reſteth alſo a willing- 
neſs to beſtow upon God that ſooneſt, which is moſt dear. Amongſt us the law is, that 
ſith gold is the chiefeſt of metals, if it be any where found in the bowels of the earth, 
it belongeth in right of honour, as all men know, to the king: whence hath this cuſtom 
grown, but only from a natural perſuaſion, whereby men judge it decent, for the higheſt 
perſons always to be honoured with the choiceſt things? I ye offer unto God the blind, 
faith the prophet Malachi, is it not evil; if the lame and ſick, is it good enough? Preſent. 
it unto thy prince, and ſee if he will content himſelf, or accept thy perſon, ſaith the Lord 
of hoſts. When Abel preſented God with an offering, it was the fatteſt of all the lambs 
in his whole flock; he honoured God not only out of his ſubſtance, but out of the very 
chiefeſt therein, whereby we may ſomewhat judge how religiouſly they ſtand affected 
towards God, who grudge that any thing worth the having ſhould be his. Long it were 
to reckon up particularly, what God was owner of under the law; for. of this ſort. 
was all which they ſpent in legal ſacrifices; of this ſort, their uſual oblations and 
offerings ; of this ſort, tythes and firſt-fruits; of this ſort, that which by extraordinaty 
occaſions they vowed unto God ; of this ſort, all that they gave to the building of the 
tabernacle ; of this ſort, all that which was gathered amongſt them for erecting of the 

| | | temple, 
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temple, and the: adorning of it erected; of this fort, whatſoever their corban contained, „ate 
wherein that bleſſed widow s deodate was laid up. Now either this kind of honour was; delight in the 
prefiguratively altogether ceremonial, and then our Saviour accepteth it not; or, if we houſe of my 
find that to him alſo it hath been done, and that with divine. approbation given for en- * 
couragement of the world, to ſhew, by ſuch kind of ſervice, their dutiful hearts towards thereunto of 
Chriſt ; there will be no place left for men to make any queſtion at all whether herein ft Fundy ee 
they do well or no. a £0627, od en e e n een A to adom it 

Wherefore to deſcend from the ſynagogue, unto the church of Chriſt, albeit ſacrifices, with. 2 Cron. 
where with ſometimes God was highly honoured, be not accepted as heretofore at the hands 
of men: yet, foraſmuch as honour God with thy riches, is an edict of the inſeparable law PL 50. 13. 14. 
of nature, ſo far forth as men are therein required by ſuch kind ,of homage to teſtify their 
thankful minds; this ſacrifice God doth accept till. Wherefore as it was ſaid of Chriſt, 
that all kings ſhall worſhip him, and all nations do him ſervice ;, ſo this very kind ofPhil. 4. 18. 
worſhip or ſervice was likewiſe mentioned, leſt we ſhould think that our Lord and Savi- 


14 ; ; 


our would allow of no ſuch thing. The kings of Tarſhiſh, and of the Iſs, ſhall bring Plil. 72. 11. 
preſents, the kings of Sheba and Seba ſhall bring gifts. And, as it maketh notalictle to 
the praiſe of thoſe ſages mentioned in the goſpel, that the firſt amongſt men which did ſo- 
lemnly honour our Saviour on earth were they; ſo it ſounded no leſs to the dignity of this 
particular kind, that the reſt by it were prevented; They fell down and worſhiped him, Match. 2. 11. 
and opened their treaſures, and preſented unto him gifts; gold, incenſe, and mrr z. 

Of all thoſe things which were done to the honour of Chriſt in his life-time, there is 
not one whereof he ſpake in ſuch ſort, as when Mary, to teſtify the largeneſs of her af. Matth. 26. 13. 
fection, ſeemed to waſte away a gift upon him, the price of which gift might, as they 
thought who ſaw it, much better have been ſpent in works of mercy towards the poor, 
Verilj I ſay unto you, whereſoever this goſpel ſhould be preached throughout all the John 15. 16. 
world, there ſhall alſo this that ſhe hath done be ſpoken of, for memorial of her. Of ſer. 
vice to God, the beſt works are they which continue longeſt : and, for permanency, what 
like donation, whereby things are unto him for ever dedicated? That the ancient lands and 
livings of the church were all in ſuch ſort given into the hands of God, by the juſt lords and 
owners of them, that unto him they paſſed over their whole intereſt, and right therey 


= 


| n, 
the form of ſundry the ſaid donations, as yet extant, moſt plainly ſheweth. And where time 
hath left no ſuch evidence as now remaining to be ſeen, yet the ſame intention is preſumed) 
in all donors, unleſs the contrary be apparent. But to the end it may yet more plainly. appea 
unto all men, under what title the ſeveral kinds of eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions are held, Our Lare 
himſelf (ſaith St. Auguſtine) had coffers to keep thoſe things which the faithful OFEN. Aus. cap. 15. 
ED unto him. Then was the form of the church-treaſury firſt inſtituted, to the end that“ menda. 
withal we might underſtand, that in forbidding to be careful for to morrow, his purpoſe 
was not to bar his ſaints from keeping money, but to withdraw them from doing God ſer- 
vice for wealth's ſake, and from forſaking righteouſneſs thro fear of. loſing their wealth. 
The firſt gifts conſecrated unto Chriſt after his departure out of the world, were ſums 
of money, in proceſs of time other moveables were added, and at length goods unmove- 
able; churches and oratories hallowed to the honour of his glorious name; houſes and 
lands for perpetuity conveyed unto him ; inheritance given to remain his as long as the | 
world ſhould endure. The apoſtles (faith Melchiades) they foreſaw that God would have C. 1. p. i. cap. 
his church among ſt the Gentiles, and for that cauſe in Judea they took no lands, but price & 16. 
of lands ſold. This he conjectureth to have been the cauſe why the apoſtles did that 
which the hiſtory reporteth of them. 7 75 1 5 
The truth is, that ſo the ſtate of thoſe times did require, as well other where as in Ju- 
dea. Wherefore, when afterwards it did appear much more commodious for the church 
to dedicate ſuch inheritances; then, the value and price of them being ſold, the former 
cuſtom. was changed for this, as for the better. The devotion of Conſtantine herein, all 
the world, even till this very day, admireth. They that lived in the prime of the chriſtian 
world, thought no teſtament chriſtianly made, nor any thing therein well bequeathed, 
unleſs ſomething were thereby added unto Chriſt's patrimony. Touching which men, 
what judgment that the world doth now give, I know not ; perhaps we deem them to 
have been herein but blind and ſuperſtitious perſons. Nay, we in theſe cogitations are 
blind; they contrariwiſe did with Solomon plainly know and perſuade themſelves, that Prov. 3. 16; 
thus to diminiſh their wealth was, not to diminiſh but to augment it; according to that 
which God doth promiſe to his own people by the prophet Malachi, and which they by al. 3. 10. 
their own particular experience found true. If Mickliſf therefore were of that opinion: Chr. 31. 10, 
Vhich his adverſaries aſcribe unto him, (whether truly, or of purpoſe to make him odious, g 
I cannot tell, for in his writings I do not find it) namely, That Conſtantine, and others 
5 — Eee 5 following 
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1. lib. 4. c. 39, that ſuch donations are acceptable to Feſus Chriſt ; it was in Wickliff” a pal pable error, 
T will ufe but one only argument, to ſtand in the ſtead of many. Jacob taking his jour. 


| Ib. Wall tom following his ſteps did evil, as having no ſufficient ground whereby they might gather, 


Gen. 28. 20. ney unto Haran, made in this fort his ſolemn vow, If God will be with me, and will 


keep me in this journey which ] go, and will give me bread to eat, and cloaths th put on, 
ſo that I come again to my father's houſe in ſafety ; then ſhall the Lord be my God, and 


ban | ſ ? May he 
promiie as great thankfiineſs in acknowledging the goodncls of God ? May tie vow any 


: * P * 


„„ 2 > + 


God's rents are to receive and diſpoſe his temporal revenues, the. gifts and oblations which men bring 


3 Chriſt. St. Paul, commending the churches which were in Macedonia, for their ex- 
Ads 4.34: ceeding liberality this way, ſaith of them, that he himſelf would bear record, they had 
declared their forward minds. according to their power, yea, beyond their power, and 


2 cr. 8. 3. had ſo much exceeded his expectation of them, that they ſeemed as it were even to 


give away themſelves firſt to the Lord, ſaith the apoſtle, and then by the will of God 

unto us: to him, as the owner of ſuch gifts; to us, as his appointed receivers and 

44: 11.30. diſpenſers. The gift of the church of Antioch, beſtowed unto the uſe of diſtreſſed 
1 brethren which were in Judea, Paul and Barnabas did deliver unto the presbyters of 
Feruſalem; and the head of thoſe presbyters was James, he therefore the chiefeſt diſ- 


poſer thereof. | = 
Can. 41. & Amongſt thoſe canons which are entituled apoſtolical, one is this, We appoint that the 
Conc. Autiech. hi ſhop have care of thoſe things which belong to the church; the meaning is, of church- 


c. 25 Exe xo- 


ro, Zyew ray v gOOds, as the reaſon following ſheweth: For if the precious ſouls of men muſt be commit- 
id let fr. fed unto him of truſt, much more it behoveth the charge of money to be given him, that 
pores err by his authority the presbyters and deacons may adminiſter all things to them that ſtand 


nerve; dlaſdhies in need. So that he which hath done them the honour to be, as it were, his treaſarers, hath 


i «0% left them alſo authority and power to uſe theſe treaſures, both otherwiſe, and for the main- 


e. tenance even of their own eſtate the lower ſort of the clergy, according unto a meaner, 
the higher, after a larger proportion. The uſe of ſpiritual goods and poſſeſſions hath been 
a matter much diſputed of; grievous complaints there are uſually made againſt the evil 
and unlawful uſage of them, but with no certain determination hitherto on what things 
and perſons, with what proportion and meaſure they being beſtowed, do retain their 
2 lawful uſe. Some men condemn it as idle, ſuperfluous, and altogether vain, that any 
a part of the treaſure of God ſhould be ſpent upon coſtly ornaments appertaining unto 
Fon 4. 24. his ſervice: who being beſt, worſhiped, when he is ſerved in ſpirit and truth, hath 
not for want of pomp and magnificence, rejected at any time thoſe who with faithful 

of 3 hearts 
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hearts have adored him. Whereupon the hereticks, termed Henriciani and Petrobuſcani, 
threw down temples and houſes of prayer, creed with matvellous great charge, as be- 
ing in that reſpect not fit for Chriſt by us to be honoured in. We deny not, but that 
they who ſometimes wandred as pilgrims on earth, and had no temples, but made caves 
and dens to pray in, did God ſuch honour as was moſt acceptable in his ſight ; God did q14, 11. 38. 
not reject them for their poverty and nakedneſs ſake; their ſacraments were not abhorred 
for want of veſſels of gold. | 

Howbeit, let them who thus delight to plead anſwer me. When Moſes firſt, and after- 
wards David, exhorted the people of 1/rae/ unto matter of charge about the ſervice of 
God; ſuppoſe we it had been allowable in them to have thus pleaded, Our fathers in E- 
gypt ſerved God devoutly, God was with them in all their ajfiitzions, he heard their 
prayers, pitied their caſe, and delivered them from the tyranny of their oppreſſors ; what 
houſe, tabernacle, or temple had they? Such argumentations are childiſh and fond; God 
doth not refuſe to be honoured at all where there lacketh wealth ; but where abundance 
and ſtore is, he there requireth the flower thereof, being beſtowed on him, to be employ- 
ed even unto the ornament of his ſervice. In Egypt the ſtate of his people was ſervi- 
tude, and therefore his ſervice was accordingly. In the deſart they had no ſooner ought 
of their own, but a tabernacle is required; and in the land of Canaan a temple. In 
the eyes of David it ſeemed a thing not fit, a thing not decent, that himſelf ſhould be 
more richly ſeated than God. = 

But concerning the uſe of eccleſiaſtical goods beſtowed this way, there is not ſo much 
contention amongſt us, as what meaſure of allowance is fit for eccleſiaſtical perſons to be 
maintained with. A better rule in this caſe to judge things by we cannot poſlibly have, 
than the wiſdom of God himſelf; by conſidering what he thought meet for each degree 
of the clergy to enjoy in time of the law ; what for levites, what for prieſts, and what 
for high-pricſts, ſomewhat we ſhall be the more able to diſcern rightly what may be fit, 
convenient, and right for the chriſtian clergy likewiſe. Prieſts for their maintenance had 
thoſe firſt fruits of © cattle, corn, wine, oil, and s other commodities of the earth, Numb. 18. 
which the Jets were accuſtomed yearly to preſent God with. They had h the price "En 
which was appointed for men to pay in lieu of the firſt-born of their children, and the? Numb. 77 
price of the firſt born alſo amongſt cattle which were unclean : they had the yowed Verſe 15. 
gifts of the people, or ł the prices, if they were redeemable by the donors after VOW, ler. . 1 
as ſome things were: they had the free and unvowed oblations of men: they had verſe 14. 


the remainder of things ſacrificed: with tithes the levites were maintained; and with 988 wr 
2 2 * 


the tithe of their tithes the high. prieſt. | 28, 
In a word, if the quality of that which God did aſſign to his clergy be conſidered, 

and their manner of receiving it, without labour, expence, or charge, it will appear, 

that the tribe of Levi, being but the twelfth part of /rael, had in effect as good as four 

twelfth parts of all ſuch goods as the holy land did yield : ſo that their worldly cſtate 

was four times as good as any other tribes in 1/7ae/ beſides. But the high-ptieſts condi- 

tion, how ample? to whom belonged the tenth of all the tribe of this land, eſpeci- 

ally the law providing alſo, that as the people did bring the beſt of all things unto the 

prieſts and levites, ſo the levite ſhould deliver the choice and flower of all their com- 

modities to the high-pricſt, and ſo his tenth part by that means be made the very beſt 

part amongſt ten: by which proportion, if the levites were otdinarily in all not above 

thirty thouſand men ( whereas when David numbred them, he found almoſt thirty eight 1 Chron. 2. 3. 
thouſand above the age of thirty years) the high-prieſt after this very reckoning, had Cen. 47. 22. 
as much as three or four thouſand others of the clergy to live upon. Over and beſides 

all this, leſt the prieſts of Zgypt holding lands, ſhould ſeem in that reſpect better pro- 

vided for than the prieſts of the true God, it pleaſed him further to appoint unto them 

forty and eight whole cities with territories of land adjoyning, to hold as their own Numb. 35. 5. 
free inheritance for ever. For to the end they might have all kind of encouragement, not 9 14-4- 
only to do what they ought, but to take pleaſure in that they did; albeit they were ex- 

preſly forbidden to have any part of the land of Canaan laid out whole to themſelves, by 
themſclves, in ſuch ſort as the reſt of the tribes had; foraſmuch as the will of God was Deut. 18.8. 
rather that they ſhould throughout all tribes be diſperſed, for the eaſiet acceſs of the peo-Lv- 25. 33. 
ple unto knowledge: yet were they not barred altogether to hold land, nor yet other.?“ 

wiſe the worſt provided for, in reſpect of that former reſtraint; for God, by way of ſpe- 

cial preheminence, undertook to feed them at his own table, and out of his own proper 

treaſury to maintain them, that want and penury they might never feel, except God 

himſelf did firſt receive injury. A thing moſt worthy our conſideration is the wiſdom 

of God herein; for the common ſort being prone, unto envy and murmur little con- 
ſidereth of what neceſſity, uſe and pooch, the ſacred duties of the clergy are, 15 

| CEZ | | or 
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52 | for that cauſe hardly yieldeth them any ſuch honour without repining and grudging 
thereat ; they cannot brook it, that when they have laboured and come to reap, there 
ſhould ſo great a portion go out of the fruit of their labours, and be yielded up unto ſuch 
as ſweat not for it. But when the Lord doth challenge this as his own due, and require it 
to be done by way of homage unto him, whoſe meer liberality and goodneſs had raiſed 
them from a poor and ſervile eſtate, to place them where they had all thoſe ample and 
rich poſſeſſions ; they muſt be worſe than brute beaſts, if they would ſtorm at any thing 
which he did receive at their hands. And for him to beſtow his own on his own ſervants 
( which liberty is not denied unto the meaneſt of men) what man liveth that can think it 
other than moſt reaſonable > Wherefore no cauſe there was, why that which the clergy 
had, ſhould in any man's eye ſeem too much, unleſs God himſelf were thought to be of 
an over having diſpoſition. oo 

This is the mark whereat all thoſe ſpeeches drive, Levi hath no part nor inheritance 


Deut. 10. 9. W Fon * a | 
ſh. 13. 14-with his brethren, the Lord is his inheritance ; again, To the tribe of Levi he gave 


0 
Numb 8.24. inheritance, the ſacrifices of the Lord God of Iſrael are an inheritance of Levi; 
again, The tithes e which they ſball offer as an offering unto the Lord, I have given 
Verſe 19. The Levites for an mheritance ; and again, All the heave-offerings of the holy things 
_ which the children of Iſrael ſhall offer unto the Lord, I have given thee, and th y 
ſons, and thy daughters with thee, to be a duty for ever; it is a perpetual covenant of 
ſalt before the Lord. Now that, if ſuch proviſion be poſlible to be made, the chrif- 
| tian clergy ought not herein to be inferior unto the Zewiſh, what ſounder proof 
7 Cor. 9. 13. than the apoſtle's own kind of argument? Do ye not know, that they which miniſter 
about the holy things, eat of the things of the temple ? and they which partake of the 
altar, are partakers with the altar? (even S O, ) hath the Lord ordained, that they 
which preach the goſpel, ſhould live of the goſpel. Upon which words I thus conclude, 
2 if the people of God do abound, and abounding can ſo far forth find in their hearts to 
hew themſelves towards Chriſt their Saviour thankful as to honour him with their riches, 
(which no law of God or nature forbiddeth) no leſs than the ancient Jewiſh people did 
honour God ; the plain ordinance of Chriſt appointeth as large and as ample proportion 
out of his own treaſure unto them that ſerve him in the goſpel, as ever the prieſts of the 
law did enjoy ? What further proof can we deſire? It is the bleſſed apoſtle's teſtimony, 
5 That even ſo the Lord hath ordained. Yea, I know not whether it be ſound to in- 
1 Tim. g. 17. terpret the apoſtle otherwiſe than that, whereas he judgeth the presbyters which rule well 
e ,, in the church of Chriſt to be worthy of double honour, he means double unto that which 
OP the prieſts of the law received; for if that miniſtry which was the letter were ſoglt- 
 rious, how ſhall not the miniſtry of the Spirit be more glorious ? If the teachers of the 
law of Moſes, which God delivered written with letters in tables of ſtone, were thought 
worthy of ſo great honour, how ſhall not the teachers of the goſpel of Chriſt be in 
his ſight moſt worthy, the holy Ghoſt being ſent from heaven to ingrave the goſpel on 
their hearts, who firſt taught it, and whoſe ſucceſſors they that teach it at this day are? 
So that according to the ordinance of God himſelf, their eſtate for worldly maintenance 
ought to be no worſe that is granted unto other ſorts of men, each according to that de- 
gree they were placed in. Neither are we ſo to judge of their worldly condition as if 
they were ſervants of men, and at mens hands did receive thoſe earthly benefits by way of 
ſtipend in lieu of pains whereunto they are hired ; nay that which is paid unto them is ho- 
mage and tribute due unto the Lord Chriſt, His ſervants they are, and from him they 
receive ſuch goods by way of ſtipend. Not ſo from men: for at the hands of men, 
he himſelf being honoured with ſuch things, hath appointed his ſervants therewith ac- 
cording to their ſeveral degrees and places to, be maintained. And for their greater 
encouragement who axe his labourers, he hath to their comfort aſſured them for ever, that 
1 Tim. 5. 18. they are, in his eſtimation, worthy, the hire which he alloweth them; and therefore it 
| men ſhould withdraw from him the ſtore, which thoſe his ſervants that labour in his 
work are maintained with, yet he in his word ſhall be found everlaſtingly true, their la- 
bour in the Lord ſhall not be forgotten; the hire he accounteth them worthy of, they 
ſhall ſurely have either one way or other anſwered, | | 
In the prime of the chriſtian world, that which was brought and laid down at the 
apoſtles fect, they diſpoſed of by diſtribution according to the exigence of each man's 
need. Neither can we think that they, who, out of Chriſt's treaſury made proviſion for all 
others, were careleſs to furniſh the clergy with all things fit and convenient for their 
eſtate : and as themſelves were chiefeſt in place of authority and calling, ſo no man doubt- 
eth but that proportionally they had power to uſe the ſame for their own decent main- 
tenance.? The apoſtles, with the reſt of the clergy in Jeruſalem, lived at that time accord- 


ing to the manner of a fellowſhip, for collegiate ſociety, maintaining themſelves and the 
; 1 N power 
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power of the church with a common purſe, the reſt of the faithful keeping tliit 'piitſe 
continually ſtored. And in that ſenſe it is, that the ſacred hiſtory ſaith, All uwhich be- Acts 2. 44. 
lieved were in one place, and had all things common. In the hiſtories of the church, and 
in the writings of the ancient fathers for ſome hundted of years after, we find no other 
way for the maintenance of the clergy but only this, the'treaſury of Jeſus'Chriſt furniſhed 
through mens devotion, beſtowing ſometimes goods, ſometimes lands that way, and 
out of his treaſury the charge of the ſervice of God was defrayed, the biſhop and the cler- 
gy under him maintained, the poor in their neceſſity miniſtred unto. For which pur- 
poſe, every biſhop had ſome one of the presbyters under him to be * treaſurer of the. Diſp. Prof, | 
church, to receive, keep, and deliver all; which office in churches cathedral remaineth de vita con. 
even till this day, albeit the uſe thereof be not altogether ſo large now as hcretofote. The N 50 
diſpoſition of theſe goods was by the appointment of the biſhop. Wherefore b Proſper C. de facra, 
ſpeaking of the biſhop's care herein, ſaith, It was neceſſary for one to be troubled there. * 5 
with, 70 the end that the reſt under him might be freer to attend quietly their ſpiritual en- 
buſmeſſes. And leſt any man ſhould imagine, that biſhops by this means were hindred , off. de £6 
themſelves from attending the ſervice of God, Even herein, faith he, they do God ſer- #4 
vice; for if thoſe things which are beſtawed on the church be Gods; he doth the work 
of God, who, not of a covetous mind, but with Phrpoſe of moſt faithful adminiſtra- 
tion, taketh care of things conſecrated unto God, And foraſmuch as the presbyters of 
every church could not all live with the biſhop, partly for that their number was great, 
and partly becauſe the people being once divided into pariſhes, ſuch presbyters as had ſe- 
verally charge of them were by that mean more conveniently to live in the midſt each 
of his own particular flock, therefore a competent number being fed at the ſame e table *©#r. 1. 4. xp: 
with the biſhop, the reſt had their whole allowance apart, which ſeveral allowances were ann tg 
called Sportulæ, and they who received them, Sortuluntes fratres. Touching the biſhop, fignaſſe nos l 
as his place and eſtate was higher, ſo like wiſe the proportion of his charges about him- li jam ſciatis 
ſelf being for that cauſe in all equity and reaſon greater; yet, foraſmuch as his ſtint here. eilen rugs 
in was no other than it pleaſed him to ſet, the reſt (as the manner of inferiots is to think Presbyteris 
that they which are over them always have too much) grudged many times at the mea. 3 
ſure of the biſhops private expence, perhaps not without cauſe. Howſoever, by this occa- menſuratas =- 
ſion there grew amongſt them great heart. burning, quarrel, and ſtrife: where the biſhops gui _ 
were found culpable, as cating too much beyond their tether, and drawing more to their antur, feng 
own private maintenance than the proportion of Chriſt's patrimony, being not greatly nobiſeum pro- 
abundant, could bear; ſundry conſtitutions hereupon were made to moderate the ſame, e e 
according to the churches condition in thoſe times. Some before they were made biſhops, us. Which 
having been owners of ample poſſeſſions, ſold them and gave them away to the poor: —— P 
Thus did Panlinus, Hillary, Cyprian, and ſundry others. Hereupon they, who entring _ _ 
into the ſame ſpiritual and high function held their ſeculat poſſeſſions ill, were hardly presbyter had 
thought of: and even when the caſe was fully reſolved, that ſo to do was not unlawful, loans 
yet it grew aqueſtion, JYhether they lawfully might then take any thing out of the pub. out of the 
lick treaſury of Chriſt ? a queſtion, Whether biſhops, holding by civil title ſufficient to © - 7 
Ave of their own, were bound in conſcience to leave the goods of the church altogether ies the fame 
zo the uſe of others? Of contentions about theſe matters thete was no end, neither av per ig 
appeared there any poſlible way for quietneſs, otherwiſe than by making partition of fm: all lad 
church-revenues according to the ſeveral ends and uſes for which they did ſetve, that their portion 
ſo the biſhop's part might be certain. Such partition being made, the biſhop enjoy. pots yo eh 
cd his portion ſeveral to himſelf ; the reſt of the clergy likewiſe theirs, a third part was the re- 
was ſevered to the furniſhing and upholding of the church; a fourth to the erection Anger ef . 
and maintenance of houſes wherein the poor might have relief. After which ſepa- expence ; 
ration made, lands and livings began every day to be dedicated unto each uſe ſeveral- thirdly, that 
ly, by means whereof every of them became in ſhott time much greater than they bytes under 
had been for worldly maintenance; the fervent devotion of men being glad that him, the bi- 
this new opportunity was given, of ſhewing zeal to the houſe of God in more 8 


taln order. number of the 
N graveſt, who 


lived and commoned always with him. Proſp. de vita contempl. . 2. c. 9. Pont. Diacon. in vita Cypr. 


By theſe things it plainly appeareth what proportion of maintenance hath been ever 
thought reaſonable for a biſhop ; ſith in that very pattition agreed on to bring him unto 
his cettain ſtint, as much is allowed unto him alone as unto all the clergy under him, 
namely, a foutth part of the whole yearly rents and revenues of the church. Nor is it 
likely, that, before thoſe temporalities, which now are ſuch eye. ſores, were added unto 
the honour of biſhops, their ſtate was fo mean as ſome imagine. For if we had no other 
evidence than the covetous and ambitious humour of hercticks, whoſe impotent deſires 
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convey the aim. Muſt theſe unworthy prelates give place? What then? Shall better ſucceed in 
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of aſpiring thereunto, and extream diſcontentment as oft as they were defeated, even 
this doth ſhew that the ſtate of biſhops was not a few degrees advanced above the reſt 
Wherefore of grand apoſtates which were in the very prime of the primitive church, 
thus Lactantius above thirteen hundred years ſithence teltitied, Men of a ſlippery faith 
they were, who feigning that they knew and wor ſnipped God, but ſeeking only that they 
might grow in VE ALT H and honour, affetted the place of the HIGHEST PRIEST. 
HOOD; whereunto, when their betters were choſen before them, they thought it letter 
to leave the church, and to araw their favourers with them, than to endure thoſe men 

their governors, whom themſelves deſire to govern. Now, whereas againſt the preſent 

eſtate of biſhops, and the greatneſs of their port, and the largeneſs of their expences at 

this day, there is not any thing more commonly objected than thoſe ancient canons, 

whereby they are reſtrained unto a far more ſparing life; their houſes, their retinue, their 

diet limited within a far more narrow compaſs than is now kept; we muſt know, that 

thoſe laws, and orders were made when biſhops lived of the ſame purſe which ſerved 

as well for a number of others as them; and yet all at their diſpoſing ? So that conyc- 

nient it was to provide that there might be a moderate ſtint appointed to meaſure their 

expences by, leſt others ſhould be injured by their waſtfulneſs. Contrariwiſe, there is 

now no cauſe wherefore any ſuch law ſhould be injured, when biſhops live only of that 

which hath been peculiarly allotted unto them. They having therefore temporalities and 

other revenues to beſtow for their own private uſe, according to that which their ſtate 

requireth, and no other having with them any ſuch common intereſt therein, their own 

diſcretion is to be their law for this matter; neither are they to be preſſed with the ri- 

gour of ſuch ancient canons as were framed for other times, much leſs ſo odiouſly to 

be upbraided with unconformity unto the pattern of our Lord and Saviour's eſtate, in 

ſuch circumſtances as himſelf did never mind to require that the reſt of the world 

ſhould of neceſſity be like him. Thus againſt the wealth of the clergy they alledge how 

meanly Chriſt himſelf was provided for ; againſt biſhops palaces, his want of a hole to hide 

his head in; againſt the ſervice done unto them, that he came to miniſter, not to be mi- 

niſtred unto in the world, Which things, as they are not unfit to controul covetous, 

proud or ambitious deſires of the miniſters of Chriſt, and even of all chriſtians, whatſo- 

ever they be; and to teach men contentment of mind, how mean ſoeyer their eſtate is, 
conſidering that they are but ſervants to him, whoſe condition was far more abaſed 

than theirs is, or can be; ſo to prove ſuch difference in ſtate between us and him un- 

lawfully, they are of no force or ſtrength at all. If one convented before their con- 

ſiſtories, when he ſtandeth to make this anſwer, ſhould break out into invectives againſt 

their authority, and tell them that Chriſt, when he was on earth, did not ſit to judge, 

but ſtand to be judged ; would they hereupon think it requiſite to diſſolve their elder- 

ſhip, and to permit no tribunals, no judges at all, for fear of ſwerving from our Saviour's 

example? If thoſe men, who haye nothing in their mouths more uſual than the po- 

verty of Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles, alledge not this as Julian ſometime did, beat? 
 pauperes, unto chriſtians, when his meaning was to ſpoil them of that they had; our 

hope is then, that as they ſeriouſly and ſincerely wiſh, that our Saviour Chriſt in this 

point may be followed, and to that end only propoſe his bleſſed example; fo, at our 

hands again, they will be content to hear with like willingneſs the holy apoſtle's cxhor- 

N 1. tation made unto them of the laity alſo, Be ye followers of us, even as we are of 
3. 1 Chriſt ; let us be your example, even as the Lord Jeſus Chriſt is ours, that we may all 
proceed by one and the ſamè rule. 


Lag. de vera 
fap. l. 5. c. 30. 


That for theic XXIV. But beware we of following Chriſt as thieves follow true men, to take their 
unworthinels goods by violence from them. Be it that biſhops, were all unworthy, not only of liv- 
to deprive e | : | : Fo 

both them and iNgS, but even of life, yet what hath our Lord Jeſus Chriſt deſerved, for which men 
their ſuccet- ſhould judge him worthy to have the things that are his given away from him unto others 


_ _ to that have no right unto them? For at this mark it is that the head lay-reformers do all 


ee rw | rooms? Is this deſired, to the end that others may enjoy their honours which ſhall 
calling. were do Chriſt more faithful ſervice than they have done? Biſhops are the worſt men living 
—— earth; therefore let their ſanctified poſſeſſions be divided: Amongſt whom? O ble 
jultice. ſed reformation! O happy men, that put to their helping hands for the furtherance of 
ſo good and glorious a work! Wherefore, albeit the whole world at this day do alrea- 

dy perccive, and poſterity be like hereafter a great deal more plainly to diſcern ; not that 

the clergy of God is thus heaved at becauſe they are wicked, but that means arc uſed 

to put it into the heads of the ſimple multitude that they arc ſuch indeed, to the end 

that thoſe who thirſt for the ſpoil of ſpiritual poſſeſſions may, till ſuch time as they 

' have their purpoſe, be thought to covet nothing but only the juſt cxtinguiſhment of un- 
reformable 
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reformable perſons; ſo that in 2 of ſuch mens intentions, ractices, and machina · 
tions againſt them, the part that fuffereth theſe things may moſt firly pray with David, 
Judge thou me, O Lord, acrordimg to my righteouſneſs, and according unto mine inno- Ii 5. 8. 
cenoy: O let the malice of the witked" come to aun end, and be thou the guide of the juſt. 
Notwithſtanding, foraſmuch as it doth not ſtand with chriſtian humility otherwiſe to 

think, than that this violent outrage of men is a rod in the ireful hands of the Lord our 

God, the ſmart whereof we deſerve to feel: let it not ſeem grievous in the eyes of my 
reverend LL. the biſhops, if to their good conſideration I offer a view of: thoſe ſores 

which are in the kind of their heavenly function moſt apt to breed, and which, being 

not in time cured, may procure at the length that which God of his infinite mercy avert. 
Of biſhops in his time St. Jerom complaineth, that they took it in great diſdain to have | 
any fault, great or ſmall, found with them. Epiphanius likewile, before Ferom, noteth zzipy. contra 
their impatiency this way to have been the very cauſe of a ſchiſm in tiie church of Chriſt; bæref. 1. 3. to. 
at what time one Audius, a man of great integrity of life, fulliof faith, and zeal towards 8 8 
God, beholding thoſe things which were cortaptly: done in the church, told the B. B. 

and prtesbyters their faults, in ſuch ſort as thoſe men are wont, who love the truth from 

their hearts, and walk in the patlis of a moſt exact life. Whether! it were covetouſneſs, 

or ſenſuality in their lives; abſurdity or ertor in their teaching; any breach of the laws 

and canons of the church wherein he eſpied them faulty, certain and ſure they were to be 

thereof moſt plainly told. Which thing, they Whoſe dealings were juſtly culpable, could 

not bear; but inſtead of amending their faults, bent their hatred againſt him Who ſought 

their amendment, till at length they drove him, by extremity of infeſtation, thro! weari- 
neſs of ſtriving againſt their injuries, to leave both them, and with them the church. 
Amongſt the manifold accuſations, either generally intended againſt the biſhops of this 

our church, or laid particularly to the charge of any of them, I cannot find that hitherto 

their ſpitefulleſt adverſaries have been able to ſay juſtly, that any man for telling them 

their perſonal faults in good and chriſtian ſort, hath ſuſtained in that reſpe& much perſe- 
cution. Wherefore, notwithſtanding mine own inferior ſtate and calling in God's church, 

the conſideration whereof aſſureth me, that in this kind the ſweeteſt ſacrifice which I can 

offer unto Chriſt is meek obedience, teyerence and awe unto the prelates which he hath 

placed in ſeats of higher authority over me, emboldned J am, ſo far as may conyeniently 
ſand with that duty of humble ſubjection, meekly to crave my good LL. your fayoura- 
ble pardon, if it ſhall ſeem a fault thus far to preſume; or, if otherwiſe, your wonted 
courteous acceptation. ce | : | 


— 


—=—Sinite hec haud mollia fue Emid. 1. i2, 
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In government, be it of what kind ſoeyer, but eſpecially if it be ſuch kind of govern- 
ment as prelates have over the church, there is not one thing publickly more hurtful, than 
that an hard opinion ſhould be conceived of governors at the firſt : and a good opinion 
how ſhould the world ever conceive'of them for their after-proceeding in regiment, whoſe 
firſt acceſs and entrance thereunto givetii juſt occaſion to think them corrupt men, which 
fear not that God in whoſe name they are to rule? Wherefore a ſcandalous thing it is 
to the church of God, and to the actots themſelves dangerous, to have aſpired unto rooms 
of prelacy by wicked means. We are not at this day troubled: much with that tumul- 
tuous kind of ambition, wherewith the elections of *Damaſus in St. Ferom's age, and * Ammian. 
of b Maximus in Gregory's time, and of others, were long ſithence ſtained. Our greateſt Mp |-27. 
fear is rather the evil which e Leo and Anthemius did by imperial conſtitution endeavour cre. _ 
as much as in them lay, to prevent. He which granteth, or he which recciveth the of. . Nemo gra. 
fice and dignity of a biſhop, otherwiſe than beſeemeth a thing divine and moſt holy; he _— 8 
which beſtoweth, and he which obtaineth it after any other ſort than were honeſt and tate mercerur; 
lawful to uſe; if our Lord Jcſus Chriſt were preſent himſelf on earth to beſtow it even qua n quit. 
with his own hands, ſinneth a fin by ſo much more grievous than the fin of Belſhazar,non quantum 
by how much offices and functions heavenly are more precious than the meaneſt orna- Se, duft, 
ments or implements which thereunto appertain. If it be, as the apoſtle faith, that the — 
holy Ghoſt doth make biſhops, and that the whole action of making them is God's own quis locus tu- 
deed, men being therein but his agents, what ſpark of the fear of God can there poſſibly f FS 


remain in their heatts, who repreſenting the perſon of God, in naming worthy men o ger 
| 8 | neranda Dei 
templa pecuniis expugnentur? Quem murum integritatis aut vallum providebimus fi auri ſacra fames in penetralia veneranda proſerpat ? 
quid denique cautum eſſe poterit aut ſecurum, ſi ſanctitas incorrupta corrumpatur? Ceſſet altaribus imminere profanus ardor avaritiz, 
& à ſacris adytis repellatur piaculare flagitium. Itaque caſtus & humilis noſtris temporibus eligatur epiſcopus, ut quocunque locorum 
Per venerit, omnia vitæ propriæ integritate purificet; Nec pretio fed precibus ordinetur antiſtes. l. 3 1. C. de epiſc. & cler. 
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eccleſtaſtical charge, do ſell that which in his name they are to beſtow; or who, ſtanding 
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as it were at the throne of the living God, do bargain for that Which at his hands they 
are to receive? Wo worth ſuch, impious and irreligious prophanations. The church of 


Chriſt hath been hereby made, not @ den of thieves, but in a manner the very dwelling. 
place of foul ſpirits; for undoubtedly ſuch a number of them have been in all ages WhO 
thus have climbed into the ſeat of epiſcopal regiment. 5351911 e 


2. Men may by orderly means be inveſted with ſpiritual authority, and yet do harm, 


by reaſon of ignorance how to ule it to the good of the church. | 17 is, faith Chryſoſtom, 


7 wt dg r SUοοννονν Y tmoxomew; a thing highly to be accounted of, but 2 


hard thing to be that which a biſhop ſhould be. Vea, a hard and a toilſom thing it is 


for a biſhop to know the things that belong unto a biſhop. A right good man may be 
a very unfit magiſtrate. And for diſcharge of a, biſhop's office, to be well minded is 
not enough, no, not to be well learned alſo. Skill to inſtruct is a thing neceſſary, kill 
to govern much more neceſſary in a biſhop. It is not ſafe for the church of Chriſt, hen 
biſhops learn what belongeth unto government, as empericks learn phyſick by killing of 
the ſick. Biſhops were wont to be men of great learning in the laws, both civil, and 
of the church; and while they were ſo, the wiſeſt men in the land for counſel and g0- 
vernment, were biſhops. Yet £01411 3 51 H „ 11% % % 20 | 
3. Know we never ſo well what belongeth unto a charge of ſo great moment, yet can 


ve not therein proceed, but with hazard of publick detriment, if we rely on our ſelves 


alone, and uſe not the benefit of conference with others. A ſingular mean to unity and 
concord amongſt themſelves, a marvelous help unto uniformity in their dealings, no 
ſmall addition of weight and credit unto that which they do, a ſtrong bridle unto ſuch 
as watch for occaſions to ſtir againſt them; finally, a very great ſtay unto all that are 
under their government, it could not chuſe but be ſoon found, if biſhops did often and 
ſeriouſly uſe the help of mutual conſultation. Theſe three rehearſed are things only pre- 
paratory unto the courſe of epiſcopal proceedings. But the hurt is more manifeſtly ſeen 
which doth grow to the church of God, by faults inherent in their ſeveral actions; as 
when they careleſly ordain; when they inſtitute negligently; when corruptly they be- 


ſtow church livings, benefices, prebends, and rooms eſpecially of juriſdictions; when 


they, viſit for gain ſake, rather than with ſerious intent to do good; when their courts 


erected for the maintenance of good order, are diſordered ; when they regard not the cler- 


gy under them; when neither clergy nor laity are kept in that awe for which this au- 


thority ſhould ſerve; when any thing appearcth in them rather than a fatherly affection 
towards the flock of Chriſt ;- when they have no reſpect to poſterity ; and finally, when 


they neglect the true and requiſite means whereby their authority ſhould be upheld. 
Surely the hurt which groweth out of theſe defects muſt needs be exceeding great. In a 
miniſter ignorance and diſability to teach is a maim ; nor is it held a thing allowable, to 
ordain ſuch, were it not for the avoiding of a greater evil which the church muſt needs 


ſuſtain; if in ſo great ſcarcity of able men, and inſufficiency of moſt pariſhes throughout 
the land to maintain them, bath publick prayer and the adminiſtration of ſacraments 
ſhould rather want, than any man thereunto be admitted lacking dexterity and skill to 
perform that which otherwiſe was moſt requiſite. Wherefore the neceſſity of ordaining 


ſuch, is no excuſe for the raſh and careleſs ordaining of eyery one that hath but a friend 


to beſtow ſome two or three words of ordinary commendation in his behalf. By reaſon 


whereof the church groweth burdened with ſilly creatures more than need, whoſe noted 
baſeneſs and inſufficiency bringeth their very order it ſelf into contempt. 

It may be that the fear of a quare impedit doth cauſe inſtitutions to paſs more caſily 
than otherwiſe they would. And to ſpeak plainly the very truth, it may be that writs of 
quare non impedit were for theſe times moſt neceſſary in the other's place: yet where law 
will not ſuffer mcn to follow their own judgment, to ſhew their judgment they arc not 
hindred. And I doubt not but that even conſcienceleſs and wicked patrons, of which 
ſort the ſwarms are too great in the church of Eugland, are the more emboldened to pre- 
ſent unto biſhops any reffuſe, by finding ſo caſy acceptation thereof. Somewhat they 
might redreſs this ſore, notwithſtanding ſo ſtrong impediments, if it did plainly appear 
that they took it indeed to heart, and were not in a manner contented with it. 

Shall we look for care in admitting whom others preſent, if that which ſome of your 
ſelves confer be at any time corruptly beſtowed ? A foul and an ugly kind of deformity 


it hath, if a man do but think what it is for a biſhop to draw commodity and gain 


from thoſe things whereof he is left a free beſtower, and that in truſt, without any other 
obligation than his ſacred order only, and that religious integrity which hath been pre- 
fumed on in him. Simoniacal corruption J may not for honour's ſake ſuſpect to be 
amongſt men of ſo great place. So often they do not, I truſt, offend by ſale, as by unad- 
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viſed gift of ſuch pteferments, wherein that ancient canon ſhould ſpecially be remem - Can. Apoſt. 6. 
bred, which forbiddeth a biſhop to be led by human affection, in beſtowing the things 
of God. A fault no where ſo hurtful, as in beſtowing places of juriſdiftion, and in fur- 
niſhing cathedral churches, the prebendaries and other dignities whereof ate the very 
true ſucceſſors of thoſe ancient presbyters which were at the fitſt as counſellors unto bi- 
ſhops, A foul abuſe it is, that any one man ſhould be loaded, as fome are, with livings 
in this kind, yea, ſome eycn of them who condemn utterly the granting of any two be- 
nefices unto the ſame man, whereas the other is in truth a matter of far greater ſequel, 
as experience would ſoon ſhew, if churches cathedral being furniſhed with the reſi- 
dence of a competent number of vertuous, grave, wiſe and learned divines, the reſt of 
the prebends of every ſuch church were given within the dioceſe, unto men of worthieſt 
deſert, for their better encouragement unto induſtry and travel; unleſs it ſeem alſo con- 
venient to extend the benefit of them unto the learned in univerſities, and men of ſpecial 
employment otherwiſe in the affairs of the church of God. But howſoever, ſurely with 
the publick good of the church it will hardly and, that in any one perſon ſuch favours 
de more multiplied than law permitteth in thoſe livings which are with cure. 
Touching biſhops viſitations, the firſt inſtitution of them was profitable, to the end 
that the ſtate and condition of churches being known, there might be for evils grow- 
ing, convenient remedies provided in due time. The obſervation of church laws, the 
correction of faults in the ſervice of God, and manners of men, theſe are things that 
viſitors ſhould ſeek. When theſe things are enquired of formally, and bur for caftom 
ſake, fees and penſions being the only thing which is ſought, and little elfe done by viſi- 
tations; we are not to marvel if the baſeneſs of the end doth make the action it ſelf 
loathſom. The good which biſhops may do, not only by theſe viſitations belonging 
ordinarily to their office, but alſo in reſpect of that power which the founders of col- 
leges have given them of ſpecial truſt, charging even fearfully their conſciences therewith : 
the good, I ſay, which they might do by this their authority, both within their own dio- 
ceſe, and in the well-ſprings themſelves, the univerfities, is plainly ſuch as cannot chuſe 
but add weight to their heavy accounts in that dreadful day, if they do ir not. 

In their courts, where nothing but ſingular integrity and juſtice ſhould prevail, if pal- 
pable and groſs corruptions be found, by reaſon of offices ſo often granted unto men who 
ſeek nothing but their own gain, and make no account what diſgrace doth grow by their 

- unjuſt dealings unto them under whom they deal, the evil hereof ſhall work more than 
they which procure it do perhaps imagine. | | 

At the hands of a biſhop, the firſt thing looked' for is a care of the clergy under him, 
a care, that in doing good they may have whatſoever comforts and encouragements his 
countenance, authority, and place may yield. Otherwiſe what heart ſhall they have to 
proceed in their painful courſe, all ſorts of men beſides being ſo ready to malign, deſpiſe, 
and every way oppreſs them ? Ler them find nothing but diſdain in biſhops; in the ene- 
mies of preſent government, if that way they liſt to betake themſelves, all kind of fayour- 
able and friendly help; unto which part think we it likely that men having wit, courage, 
and ſtomach will incline ? 

As great a fault is the want of ſeverity. when need requireth, as of kindnefs and cour- 
reſy in biſhops. But touching this, what with ill uſage of their power among the meaner, 
and what with diſuſage amongſt the higher ſort, they are in the eyes of both ſorts as bees 

having loſt their ſting. It is a long time ſithence any great one hath felt, or almoſt any 
one much feared the edge of that eccleſiaſtical ſeycrity, which ſometime held lords and 
dukes in a more religious awe than now the meaneſt are able to be kept. 

A biſhop, in whom there did plainly appear the marks and tokens of a fatherly affec- 
tion towards them that are under his charge, what good might he do ten thouſand ways 
more than any man knows how to ſet down ? But the ſouls of men are not loved; that 
which Chriſt ſhed his blood for is not eſteemed precious. This is the very root, the 
fountain of all negligence in church government: 

Moſt wretched are the terms of mens eſtate, when once they are at a point of wretch- 
leſneſs ſo extreme, that they bend not their wits any farther than only to ſhift out the 
preſent time, never regarding what ſhall become of their ſucceſſors after them. Had our 
predeceſſors ſo looſely caſt off from them all care and reſpe& to poſterity, a church 
chriſtian there had not been, about the regiment whereof we ſhould need at this day 
to ſtrive. It was the barbarous affection of Nero, that the ruin of his own imperial 
ſeat he could have been well enough contented to ſee, in caſe he might alſo have ſeen it 
accompanied with the fall of the whole world: an affection not more intolerable than 
theirs, who care not to overthrow all poſterity, ſo they may purchaſe a few days of igno- 


minious ſafety unto themſelves and their preſent” eſtates; if it may be termed a ſafety 
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which tendeth ſo faſt unto their very overthrow that are the purchaſers of it in ſo vile 
and baſe manner. 3 | 
Men whom it ſtandeth upon to uphold a reverend eſtimation of themſelves in the minds 
of others, without which the very beſt things they do are hardly able to eſcape diſgrace, 
muſt, before it be over. late, remember how much eaſier it is to retain credit, once gotten, 
than to recover it, being loſt. The executors of biſhops are ſued, if their manſion houſe 
be ſuffered to go to decay: but whom ſhall their ſucceſſors ſue for the dilapidations 
which they make of that credit, the unrepaired diminutions whereof will in time bring 
to paſs, that they which would moſt do good in that calling, ſhall not be able, by rea. 
ſon of prejudice generally ſettled in the minds of all forts againſt them? By what means 
Egifp. 1.2, c. their eſtimation hath hitherto decayed, it is no hard thing to diſcern, Herod and Ar. 
chelaus ate noted to have ſought out purpoſely the dulleſt and moſt ignoble that could 
be found amongſt the people, preferring ſuch to the high-prieſt's office, thereby to abate 
the great opinion which the multitude had of that order, and to procure a more expedite 
courſe for their own wicked counſels, whereunto they ſaw the high-prieſts were no (ſmall 
impediment, as long as the common ſort did much depend upon them. It may be there 
hath been partly ſome ſhew and juſt ſuſpicion of like practice in ſome, in procuring the 
undeſerved preferments of ſome unworthy perſons, the very cauſe of whoſe advance- 
ment hath been principally their unworthineſs to be advanced. But neither could this 
be done altogether without the inexcuſable fault of ſome preferred before, and ſo oft we 
cannot imagine it to have been done, that either only or chiefly from thence this decay of 
their eſtimation may be thought to grow. Somewhat it is that the malice of their cun- 
ning adverſaries, but much more which themſelves have effected againſt themſelves. A 
biſhop's eſtimation doth grow from the excellency of virtues ſuirable unto his place. 
Unto the place of a biſhop thoſe high divine virtues are judged ſuitable, which virtues 
being not eaſily found in other ſorts of great men, do make him appear ſo much the 
oreater, in whom they are found. 
Devotion, and the feeling ſenſe of religion, are not uſual in the nobleſt, wiſeſt, and 
chiefeſt perſonages of ſtate, by reaſon their wits are ſo much employed another way, 
and their minds ſo ſeldom converſant in heavenly things. If therefore wherein themſelves 
are defective they ſee that biſhops do bleſſedly excel, it frameth ſecretly their hearts to 
a ſtooping kind of diſpoſition, clean oppoſite to contempt : the very countenance of 
Moſes was glorious, after that God had conferred with him. And where biſhops are, 
the powers and faculties of whoſe ſouls God hath poſſeſt, thoſe very actions, the kind 
whereof is common unto them with other men, have notwithſtanding in them a more 
high and heavenly form, which draweth correſpondent eſtimation unto it, by virtue 
of that celeſtial impreſſion which deep meditation of holy things, and as it were con- 
verſation with God, doth leave in their minds. So that biſhops which will be eſteemed 
of as they ought, muſt frame themſelves to that very pattern from whence thoſe 4/ar 
biſhops unto whom St. 7ohn writeth, were denominated, even ſo far forth as this our frailty 
will permit ; ſhine they muſt, as angels of God in the midſt of perverſe men. They are 
not to look that the world ſhould always carry the affection of Conſtantine, to bury that 
which might derogate from them, and to cover their imbecillities More than high time 
it is, that they bethink themſelves of the apoſtle's admonition, attend tibi, have a vigi- 
lant eye to thy ſelf. They err if they do not perſuade themſelves, that whereſoever they 
walk or ſit, be it in their churches or in their conſiſtories, abroad or at home, at their ta- 
bles or in their cloſets, they are in the midſt of ſnares laid for them. Wherefore, as they 
are, with the prophet, every one of them to make it their hourly prayer unto God, Lead 
me, O Lord, in thy righteouſneſs, becauſe of enemies; ſo it is not ſafe for them, no not for 
a moment, to ſlacken their induſtry in ſeeking every way that eſtimation which may fur- 
ther their labours unto the church's good. Abſurdity, though but in words, muſt needs 
be this way a maim, where nothing but wiſdom, gravity, and judgment is looked for. 
That which the ſon of Hrach hath concerning the writings of the old ſages, wiſe ſen- 
rences are found in them, ſhould be the proper mark and character of biſhops ſpeeches, 
whoſe lips, as doors, arc not to be opened, but for egreſs of inſtruction and ſound know- 
ledge. If baſe ſervility and dejection of mind be ever eſpied in them, how ſhould men 
eſteem them as worthy the rooms of the great ambaſſadors of God? A wretched deſire 
to gain by bad and unſcemly means, ſtandeth not with a mean man's credit, much leſs 
with that reputation which fathers of the church ſhould be in. But if beſides all this 
thcre be allo coldneſs in works of piety and charity, utter contempt even of learning it 
ſelf, no care to further it by any ſuch helps as they eaſily might and ought to afford, no 
not as much as that due reſpect unto their very families about them, which all men that 


are of account do order, as near as they can, in ſuch ſort that no gtievous offenſive defor- 
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mity M therein noted; if there ſtill continue in that moſt reverend order ſuch as by ſo 


many engines work day and night to pull down the whole frame of their own eſtima- 
tion amongſt men, ſome of the reſt ſecretly alſo permitting others their induſtrious op- 
poſites every day more to ſeduce the multitude, how ſhould the church of God hope for 
great good at their hands? 5 34 © Lomas 
What we have ſpoken concerning theſe things, let not malicious accuſers think them- 
ſelves therewith juſtified, no more than Himei was by his ſovercign's moſt humble and 
meek acknowledgment even of that very crime which ſo impudent a caitiff's tongue up- 
braided him withal; the one in the virulent rancour of a canker'd affection took that 


delight for the preſent which in the end did turn to his own more tormenting wo, the 


jor 


other in the contrite patience even of deſerved malediction, had yet this comfort, I. may a San. 16.1% 


be the Lord will look on mine affliction, and do me good for his curſing this day. As for us, 

vyver whom Chriſt hath placed them to be the chiefeſt guides and paſtors of our ſouls, our 
common fault is, that we look for much more in our governors than a tolerable ſuffici- 
ency can yield, and bear much leſs than humanity and reaſon do require we ſhould. Too 
much perfection over-rigorouſly exacted in them, cannot but breed in us perpetual diſ- 
contentment, and on both parts cauſe all things to be unpleaſant. It is exceedingly worth 
the noting, which Plato hath about the means whereby men fall into an utter diſlike of 


all men with whom they converſe: This ſourneſs of mind which maketh every man s Pit. in Phad 


dealings unſavory in our taſte, entereth by unskilful over-weaning, which at the firſt we 
have e one, and ſo of another, in whom we afterwards find our ſelves to have been de- 
cei ved, they declaring themſelves in the end to be frail men, whom we judged demi gods: 
when we have oftentimes been thus beguiled, and that far beſides expetFation, ue grow 
at the length to this plain concluſion, That there is nothing at all found in any man. 
Which bitter conceit is unſcemly, and plain to have riſen from lack of mature judgment in 
human affairs: which if ſo be we did handle with art, we would not enter into dealings 
with men, otherwiſe than being beforehand grounded in this perſuaſion, that the number of 
_ perſons notably good or bad is but very ſmall; that the moſt part of good have ſome evil, 

and of evil men, ſome good in them. Sotrue our experience doth find thoſe aphoriſms of 
Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, Ad uræròr rd dy d #9d9; x. Nagler & xaxiac, to purge goodneſs 


quite and clean from all mixture of evil here, is a thing impoſſible. Again, T pw Aiey M. Tri. in pis 


 #2x% 049d 79 gyag% ig When in this world we term a thing good, we cannot by 
exact conſtruction have any other true meaning, than that the ſaid thing ſo termed is 
not noted to be a thing exceeding evil. And again, M & Ac To Goue 
Th aye98 '& avgwnu T0 02 yw . Amongſt men, O Eſclapius, the name 
of that which is good we find, but no where the very true thing it ſelf, When we 
cenſure the deeds and'dealings of our ſuperiors, to bring with us a fore-conceit thus qua- 


lified ſhall be as well on our part as theirs a thing available unto quietneſs. But how- 


ſoever the caſe doth ſtand with mens either good or bad quality, the verdi& which our 


ial. 6. 


Lord and Saviour hath given ſhould continue for ever ſure. Quæ Dei ſunt, Deo, letwai. 3. 8. 
men bear the burthren of their own iniquity, as for thoſe things which are God's, let not A 5. 2, 


God be deprived of them. For if only to with-hold that which ſhould be given, be no 
better than to rob God, if to withdraw any mite of that which is but in purpoſe only 
bequeathed, though as yet undelivered into the ſacred treaſure of God, be a fin for which 
Ananias and dapphyra felt ſo heavily the dreadful hand of divine revenge; quite and clean 
to take that away which we never gave, and that after God hath for ſo many ages there- 
with been poſſeſſed, and that without any other ſhew of cauſe, ſaving only that it ſeem- 
eth in their eyes who ſeek it, too much for them which have it in their hands, can we 
term it or think it leſs than moſt impious injuſtice, moſt heinous ſacrilege * Such was 


the religious affection of Joſeph, that it ſuffered him not to take that advantage, nocen. 47. 2x; 


not againſt the very idolatrous prieſts of Egypt, which he took for the purchaſing of 
other mens lands to the king; but he conſidered, that albeit their idolatry deſerved ha- 
tred, yet for the honour's ſake due unto prieſthood, better it was the king himſelf ſhould 
yield them relief in publick extremity, than permit that the ſame neceſlity ſhould con- 
ſtrain alſo them to do as the reſt of the people did. - But it may be, men have now found 
out, that God-hath propoſed the chriſtian clergy, as a prey for all men freely to ſeize 
upon; that God hath left them as the fiſhes of the ſea, which every man that liſteth 


to gather into his net may; or that there is no God in heaven to pity them, and to re- 


gard the injuries which man doth lay upon them: yet the publick good of this church 
and common wealth, doth, I hope, weigh ſomewhat in the hearts of all honeſtly diſpoſed 
men, Unto the pablick good no one thing is more directly available, than that ſuch as 
are in place, whether it be of civil or of eccleſiaſtical authority, be ſo much the more 
largely furniſhed even with external helps and ornaments of this life, how much the more 
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highly they ate in power and calling adyanc'd above others. For nature is not contented 
with bare ſufficiency unto the ſuſtenance of man, but doth evermore covet a decency 
proportionable unto the place which man hath in the body or ſociety: of others. For. ac- 
cording unto the greatneſs of mens calling, the meaſure of all their actions doth grow 
in every man's ſecret expectation, ſo that great men do always know that great things are 
at their hands expected. In a biſhop great liberality, great hoſpitality, actions in every 
kind great are look d for: And for actions which muſt be great, mean inſtruments will 
not ſerve. Men are but men, what room ſoever amongſt men they hold. If therefore 
the meaſure of their worldly habilities be beneath that proportion which their calling. doth 
make to be look'd for at their hands, a ſtronger inducement it is than perhaps men are 
aware of unto evil and corrupt dealings for ſupply of that defect. For which cauſe we 
muſt needs think it a thing neceſſary unto the common good of the church, that great 
juriſdiction being granted unto biſhops over others, a ſtate of wealth proportionable 
ſhould likewiſe be. provided for them. Where wealth is had in fo great admiration, as 
generally in this golden age it is, that without it angelical perfections are not able to 
deliver from extream contempt, ſurely. to make biſhops poorer than they are, were to 
make them of leſs account and eſtimation than they ſhould be. Wherefore if detriment 
and diſhonour do grow to religion, to God, to his church, when the publick account 
which is made of the chief of the clergy decayeth, how ſhould it be, but in this reſpe&, 
for the good of religion, of God, of his church, that the wealth of biſhops be care. 
fully preſerved from the further diminution ? The travels and croſſes wherewith prelacy 
is neyer unaccompanied, they which feel them know how heavy and how great they 
are: Unleſs ſuch difficulties therefore annexed unto that eſtate be temper'd, by co- 
annexing thereunto things eſteem'd of in this world, how ſhould we hope that the minds 
of men, ſhunning naturally the burthens of each function, will be drawn to undertake 
the burthen of epiſcopal care and labour in the church of Chriſt > Wherefore if long we 
deſire to enjoy the peace, quietneſs, order and ſtability of religion, which. prelacy (as 
hath been declared) cauſeth, then muſt we neceſſarily, even in favour of the publick good, 
uphold thoſe things, the hope whereof being taken away, it is not the meer goodneſs 
of the charge, and the divine acceptation thereof, that will be able to invite many there- 
unto. What ſhall become of that commonwealth or church in the end, which hath not 
the eye of learning to beautify, guide, and direct it? At the length, what ſhall become 
of that learning, which hath not wherewith any more to encourage her induſtrious fol- 
lowers? And finally, what ſhall become of that courage to follow learning, which hath 
already ſo much failed through the only diminution of her chiefeſt rewards, biſnopricks? 
Surely, whereſoever this wicked intendment of oyerthrowing cathedral. churches, or of 
taking away thoſe livings, lands, and- poſſeſſions, which biſhops hitherto have enjoyed, 
fhall once prevail, the hand-maids attending thereupon will be paganiſm and extreme 
| barbarity. In the law of Moſes, how careful proviſion is made that goods of this kind 
Numb. 18.32. might remain to the church for ever: Ze ſpall not make common the holy things of the 
Children of Iſrael, leſt ye dye, ſaith the Lord. Touching the fields annexed unto leviti- 
Lev. 25. calcities, the law was plain, they might not be ſold; and the reaſon of the law this, for 
it was their poſſeſſion for ever. He which was Lord and owner of it, his will and plea- 
ſure was, that from the Levites it ſhould never paſs to be enjoyned by any other. The 
Lord's own portion, without his own commiſſion and grant, how ſhould any man juſtly 
Ezck.48. 14. hold? They which hold it by his appointment, had it plainly with this condition, They 
ſhall not ſell of it, neither change it, nor alienate the firſt-fruits of the land; for it is 
- Habak. 2. 17. Holy unto the Lord. It falleth ſometimes out, as the prophet Habakkuk noteth, that the 
very prey of ſavage beaſts becometh dreadful unto themſelves. It did ſo in Fudas, Achan, 
i, ÞNebuchadnezzar; their evil purchaſed goods were their ſnare, and their prey their own 
Mn... terror; a thing no where fo likely to follow; as in thoſe goods and poſſeſſions, which be- 
ing laid where they ſhould not reſt, have by the Lord's own teſtimony his moſt bitter curſe; 
their undividable companion. Theſe perſuaſions we uſe for other mens cauſe, not for 
theirs with whom God and religion are parts of the abrogated law of ceremonies. 
Wherefore not to continue longer in the cure of a ſore deſperate, there was a time 
when the clergy had almoſt as little as theſe good people wiſn. But the kings of this 
realm and others, whom God had bleſt, "conſidered devoutly with themſelves, as Da- 
vid in like caſe ſometimes had done, It is meet that we at the handsof God ſhould enjoy 
Prov. 3.9. ll kinds of abundance, and God's clergy ſuffer want? They conſidered that of Solomon, 
honour God with thy ſubſtance, and the chiefeſt of all thy revenue; ſo ſhall thy barnsbe 
filled with corn, and thy veſſels ſhall run over with new wine. They conſidered how 
2 Chron. 9. the care which Fehoſaphat had, in providing that the Levites might have encouragement 


#2P-'9- todo the work of the Lord chearfully, was left. of God as a fit pattern to be followed 
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in the church for ever. They conſider d what promiſe our Lord and Savidur had made 
unto them, at whoſe hands his prophets ſhould receive but the leaſt part of the meaneſt kind 
of friendlineſs, though it were but a draught of water: which promiſe ſeemeth not 
to be taken, as if Chriſt had made them of any higher courteſy uncapable, and had 
romiſed reward unto ſuch as give them but that, but unto ſuch as leave them but 
that. They conſidered how earneſt the apoſtle is, that if the miniſters of the law 
were ſo amply provided for, leſs care then ought not to be had of them, who un- 
der the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt poſſeſt correſpondent rooms in the church, They con- 
ſidered how needful it is, that they who provoke all others unto works of mercy and 
charity, ſhould eſpecially have wherewith to be examples of ſuch things, and by ſuch 
means to win them, with whom other means, without thoſe, do commonly take very 
| ſmall effect. | | DO 
In theſe and the like conſiderations, the church-revenues were in ancient times aug- 
mented, our Lord thereby performing manifeſtly the promiſe made to his ſeryants, that 
they which did ae either father, or mother, or lands, or goods for his ſake, ſhould re- 
ceive even in this world an hundred fold. For ſome hundred of years together, they 
which joyned themſelves to the church, were fain to relinquiſh all worldly emoluments, 
and to endure the hardneſs-of an afflicted eſtate, Afterward the Lord gave reſt to his 
church, kings and princes became as fathers thereunto, the hearts of all men inclined 


towards it, and by his providence there grew unto it every day earthly poſſeſſions in more 


and more abundance, till the greatneſs thereof bred envy, which no diminutions are able 


to ſatisfy, For, as thoſe ancient nurſing fathers thought they did never beſtow enough ; 


even ſo in the eye of this preſent age, as long as any thing remaineth, it ſeemeth to be 
too much. Our fathers we imitate n perverſum, as Tertullian ſpeaketh; like them we 
are, by being in equal degree the contrary unto that which they were. Unto thoſe earth- 
ly bleſſings which God as then did with ſo great abundance pour down upon the eccleſia- 
ſtical ſtate, we may in regard of moſt near reſemblance, apply the ſelf ſame words which 


the prophet hath, God bleſſed them exceedingly; and, by this very mean, turned the Hr og. g. 25. 


hearts of their own brethren to hate them, and to deal politickly with his ſervants. Com- 
putations are made, and there are huge ſums ſet down for princes, to ſee how much they 
may amplify and enlarge their own treaſure; how many publick burthens they may eaſe z 
what preſent means they have to reward their ſervants about them, if they pleaſe but to 
grant their aſſent, and to accept of the ſpoil of biſhops, by whom church-goods are 
but abuſed unto pomp and vanity. Thus albeit they deal with one, whoſe princely 
vertue giveth them ſmall hope to prevail in impious and ſacrilegious motions ; yet ſhame 
they not to move her royal majeſty even with a ſuit not much unlike unto that where- 
with the Few:ſh high-prieſt tried Judas, whom they ſolicited unto treaſon againſt his 
maſter, and propoſed unto him a number of ſilver pence in lieu of ſo vertuous and honeſt 
a ſervice. But her ſacred majeſty diſpoſed to be always like her ſelf, her heart ſo far 
eſtranged from willingneſs to gain by pillage of that eſtate, the only awe whereof under 
God ſhe hath been unto this preſent hour, - as of all other parts of this noble common- 


wealth, whereof ſhe hath vowed her ſelf a protector till the end of her days on earth, 


which if nature could permit, we wiſh, as good cauſe we have, endleſs: this her gracious 
inclination is more than a ſeven times ſealed warrant, upon the ſame aſſurance whereof 
touching time and action, ſo diſhonourable as this, we are on her part moſt ſecure, not 
doubting but that unto all poſterity it ſhall for ever appear, that from the firſt to the 
very laſt of ker ſovereign proceedings there hath not been one authorized deed other 


than conſonant with that Symmachas ſaith, Fiſcus bonorum principum, non ſacerdotum Lib. 1:0. ep. 5a. 
damnis ſed hoſtium ſpoliis augeatur ; conſonant with the imperial law, Ea quæ ad bea- The 
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tiſſine eccleſiæ jura pertillent, tanquam ipſam ſacroſanttam & religioſam eccleſiam intact Archad.l, 14. 
convenit venerabiliter cuſtodiri; ut ſicut ipſa religionis & fidei mater perpetua eſt, ita c. <a Geral 


ejus patrimonium jugiter ſerveter illæſum. As for the caſe of publick burthens, let any 


politician living make it appear, that by confiſcation of biſhops livings, and their utter 


diſſolution at once, the commonwealth ſhall ever have half that relief and caſe which it 
receiveth by their continuance as now they are, and it ſhall give us ſome cauſe to think, 


that albeit we ſee they are impiouſly and irreligiouſly minded, yet we may eſteem them 


at leaſt to be tolerable commonwealths men. But the caſe is too clear and manifeſt, 
the world doth but too plainly ſce it, that no one order of ſubje&s whatſoever within 
this land doth bear the ſeventh part of thar proportion which the clergy bearcth in the 
burthens of the commonwealth : no revenue of the crown like unto it, cither for certain- 
ty or for greatneſs, Let the good which this way hath grown to the commonwealth by 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, teach men what caſe unto publick burthens there is like 
to grow by the overthrow of the clergy. My meaning is not hereby to make the — 
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bf biſhopricks, and of thoſe diſſolved companies alike the one ho leſs unlawful to be re- 
moved than the other. For thoſe religious perſons were men which followed only a ſpe. 
cial kind of contemplative life in the commonwealth, they were properly no portion of 

God's clergy (only ſuch amongſt them excepted, as were alſo prieſts, their goods (that 
excepted, which they unjuſtly held through the pope's uſurped power of appropriating 
eccleſiaftical livings unto them) may in part ſeem to be of the nature of civil poſſeſſions, 

held by other kinds of corporations, ſuch as the city of London hath divers. Wherefore, 

as their inſtitution was human, and their end for the moſt part ſuperſtitious, they had 

not therein merely that holy and divine intereſt which belongeth unto biſhops, who being 
employed by Chrift in the principal fervice of his church, are receivers and diſpoſers of 

his pattimony, as hath been ſhewed, which whoſoever ſhall with-hold or withdraw at 
any time from them, he undoubtedly robbeth God himſelf. If they abuſe the goods of 

the church unto pomp and vanity, ſuch faults we do not excuſe in them. Only we wiſh 

it to be conſider d whether ſuch faults be verily in them, or elſe but objected againſt 

them by ſuch as gape after ſpoil, and therefore are no competent judges what is mode- 

rate and what exceſſive in them, whom under this pretence they would ſpoil. But the 
accuſation may be juſt. In plenty and fulneſs it may be we are of God more forgetful 
than were requiſite. Notwithſtanding men ſhould remember how not to the clergy alone 
it was faid by Moſes in Deuteronomy, Ne cum manducaveris & biberis & domos optimas 
edificaveris : If the remedy preſcrib'd for this diſeaſe be good, let it impartially be appli- 
ed. Intereſt reip. ut re ſua QUISQUE bene utatur. Let all ſtates be put to their mo- 
derate penſions, let their livings and lands be taken away from them whoſoever they be, 
in whom ſuch ample poſſeſſions are found to have been matters of grievous abuſe : were 

this juſt, would noble families think this reaſonable? The title which biſhops have to 
their livings is as good as the title of any ſort of men unto whatſoever we account to be 
moſt juſtly held by them; yea, in this one thing the claim of B. B. hath preheminence 
aboye all ſecular titles of right, in that God's own intereſt is the tenure whereby they 
hold, even as alſo it was to the prieſts of the law an aſſurance of their ſpiritual goods 
and poſſeſſions, whereupon though they many times abuſed greatly the goods of the 
church, yet was not God's patrimony therefore taken away from them, and made ſale- 
able unto other tribes. To rob God, to ranſack the church, to overthrow the whole 
order of chriſtian biſhops, and to turn them out of land and living, out of houſe 
and home, what man of common honeſty can think it for any manner of abuſe to be a 
remedy lawful or juſt? We muſt confeſs that God is righteous in taking away that which 
men abuſe : but doth that excuſe the violence of thieves and robbers? Complain we 
« Puderdrcere, will not with St. Jerome, That the hands of men are ſo ſtraitly tied, and their liberal 

So b minds ſo much bridled and held back from doing good by augmentation of the church. pa- 

mimi & ſcorta frimony. For we confeſs that herein mediocrity may be and hath been ſometime exceed- 
ee ed. There did want heretofore a Moſes to temper mens liberality, to ſay unto them who 
Log py agent enrich'd the church ſafficit, ſtay your hands leſt fervor of zeal do cauſe you to empty 
chis, id lege your ſelves too far. It may be the largeneſs of mens hearts being then more moderate, 
2 e had been after more durable; and one ſtate by too much over. growing the reſt, had not 
hon 2 perſe-given occaſion unto the reſt to undermine it. That evil is now ſufficiently curd; the 
eee church. treaſury, if then it were over full, hath ſince been reaſonably well emptied. 
Ariinis That which Moſes ſpake unto givers, we muſt now inculcate unto takers away from the 
Nec de lege church, let there be ſome ſtay, ſome ſtint in ſpoiling. Þ If grape gatherers came unto 
8 them, faith the prophet, would they not leave ſome remnant behind? But it hath far d 
meruerimus With the wealth of the church as with a tower, which being built at the firſt with the 
_ higheſt, overthroweth it ſelf after by its own greatheſs; neither doth the ruin thereof 
> ObadverLy. ceaſe with the only fall of that which hath exceeded mediocti:y, but one part beareth 
down another, till the whole be laid proſtrate. For although the ſtate eccleſiaſtical 
both others and even biſhops themſelves, be now fallen to ſo low an ebb, as all the world 
at this day doth ſee ; yet becauſe there remaineth ſtill ſomewhat which unſatiable minds 
can thirſt for, therefore we ſeem not to have hitherto ſufficiently wronged, Touching 

that which hath been taken from the church in appropriations known to amount to the 

value of one hundred twenty ſix thouſand pounds yearly, we reſt contentedly and quiet- 

ly without it, till it ſhall pleaſe God to touch the hearts of men, of their own voluntary 
accord to reſtore it to him again; judging thereof no otherwiſe than ſome others did of thoſe 

goods which were by SHylla taken away from the citizens of Rome, that albeit they were 
| in truth nale capta, unconſcionably taken away from the right owners at the firſt, ne- 

For, lib. 3. vertheleſs ſecing that ſuch as were after poſſeſſed of them held them not without ſome 
1 title, which law did after a ſort make good, repetitio eorum proculdubio labefaftabat com- 
poſitam civitatem. What hath been taken away as dedicated unto uſes ſuperſtitious, and 


conſcquently not given unto God, or at the leaſtwiſe not ſo rightly given, we pins not 
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thereat. That which hath gone by means ſecret and indirect, through corrupt compo- 
ſitions or compacts we cannot help. What the hardneſs of mens hearts doth make them 
loth to have exacted, though being due by law, even thereof the want we do alſo bear. 
Out of that which after all theſe deductions cometh clearly unto our hands, I hope it will 
not be ſaid that towards the publick charge we disburſe nothing. And doth the reſidue 
ſeem yet exceſſive? The ways whereby temporal men provide for themſelves and their 
families, are fore-cloſed unto us. All that we have to ſuſtain our miſerable life with, 
is but a remnant of God's own treaſure, ſo far already diminiſhed and clipt, that if there 
were any ſenſe of common humanity left in this hard-hearted world, the impoveriſhed 
eſtate of the clergy of God, would at the length even of very commiſeration be ſpared. 
The mean gentleman that hath but an hundred pound land to live on, would not be 
haſty to change his wordly eſtate and condition with many of theſe ſo over-abounding 
prelates; a common artiſan or tradeſman of the city, with ordinary paſtors of the church. 
It is our hard and heavy lot, that no other ſort of men being grudged at, how little be- 
nefit ſoever the publicx weal reap by them, no ſtate complained of for holding that 
which hath grown unto them by lawful means ; only the governors of our ſouls, they 
that ſtudy day and night ſo to guide us, that both in this world we may haye comfort, 
and in the world to come endleſs felicity and joy, (for even ſuch is the very ſcope of 
all their endeavours; this they wiſh, for this they labour, how hardly ſoever we uſe to 
conſtrue of their intents;) hard, that only they ſhould be thus continually lifted at for 
oſſeſſing but that whereunto they have, by law both of God and man, moſt juſt title. 
If there ſhould be no other remedy, but that the violence of men, in the end, muſt needs 
bercave them of all ſuccour, further than the inclinations of others ſhall vouckiſafe to 
caſt upon them, as it were by way of alms, for their relief but from hour to hour; bet- 
ter they are not than their fathers, who have been contented with as hard a portion at 
the world's hands : let the light of the ſun and moon, the common benefit of heayen 
and earth, be taken away from B. B. if the queſtion were, whether God ſhould loſe his 
glory, and the ſafety of his church be hazarded, or they relinquiſh the right and intereſt 
which they have in the things of this world. But ſith the queſtion in truth is, whether 
Levi ſhall be deprived of the portion of God or no, to the end that Simeon or Reuben 
may devour it as their ſpoil, the comfort of the one, in ſuſtaining the injuries which the 
other would offer, muſt be that prayer poured out by Moſes the prince of prophets, in 
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moſt tender affection to Levi, Bleſs, O Lord, his ſubſtance, accept thou the work of his Deut. 3 ro 


Hands; ſmite through the loyns of them that riſe up againſt him, and of them which v. 
hate him, that they riſe no more. 
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Containing their ſeventh aſſertion, that to no civil Prince 

or Governor, there may be given ſuch power of eccleſia- 
ſtical dominion, as by the laws of this land belongeth unto 
the ſupreme regent thereof. — : 


E come now to the laſt thing whereof there is controverſy moved, namely, 
The power of ſupreme furiſdiction; which for diſtinction ſake we call, 
The power of eccleſiaſtical dominion. It was not thought fit in the Jews 
commonwealth, that the exerciſe of ſupremacy eccleſraſtical ſhould be de- 
nied unto him, to whom the exerciſe of chzefty civil did appertain; and therefore 
their kings were inveſted with both. This power they gave unto Simon, when they 


_ conſented that he ſhould be their prince, not only to ſet men over their works, and coun- 


try, and weapons, but alſo to provide for the holy things; and that he ſhould be 
obeyed of every man, and that the writings of the country ſhould be made in his 
name, and that it ſhould not be lawful for any of the people, or pricſts, to withſtand 
his words, or to call any congregation in the country without him. And if haply 
it be ſurmiſed, that thus much was given to $7207, as being both prince and high- 
prieſt; which otherwiſe (being their civil governor) he could not lawfully have en- 
joyed; we muſt note, that all this is no more than the ancient kings of that people 


had, being kings, and not prieſts. By this power David, Aſa, Fehoſhaphati, Joſias, 


and the reſt, made thoſe laws and orders which ſacred hiſtory ſpeaketh of, concerning 
| Rog pats apr Is ESP 2a ; matters 
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matters of meer religion, the affairs of the temple, and ſervice of God. Finally, had 
it not been by the virtue of this power, how ſhould it poſlibly have come to paſs, 
that the piety or impiety of the kings did always accordingly change the publick face 
of religion, which things the prophets by themſelves never did, nor at any time 
could hinder from being done? Had the prieſts alone been poſſeſt of all power in 
ſpiritual affairs, how ſhould any thing concerning matter of religion have been made 
but only by them? In them it had been, and not in the king, to change the face 
of religion at any time; the altering of religion, the making of eccleſiaſtical laws, 
with ather the like actions belonging unto the power of dominion, are ſtill termed 
the deeds of the king; to ſhew, that in him was placed the ſupremacy of power in 
this kind over all, and that unto their prieſts the ſame was never committed, fa- 
ving only at ſuch times as the prieſts were alſo kings and princes over them. According 
to the pattern of which example the like power in cauſes eccleſiaſtical is by the laws of 
this realm annexed unto the crown; and there are which do imagine, that kings being 
meer lay perſons, do by this means exceed the lawful bounds of their callings; which 
thing to the end that they may perſuade, they firſt make a neceſſary ſeparation perpetual 
and perſonal between the church and the commonwealth. Secondly, they ſo tie all kind 
of power eccleſiaſtical unto the church, as if it were in every degree their only right, who 
are by proper ſpiritual functions termed church-governors, and might not unto chriſtian 
princes in any wiſe appertain. To lurk under ſhifting ambiguities, and equivocations 
of words in matter of principal weight, is childiſh, A church and a commonwealth 
we grant are things in nature one diſtinguiſhed from the other. A commonwealth is one 
way, and a church another way defined. in their opinions the church and common- 
wealth are corporations, not diſtinguiſhed only in nature and definition, but in ſub- 
ſtance perpetually ſevered ; ſo that they which are of the one can neither appoint nor exe- 
cute in whole nor in part the duties which belong to them which are of the other, with- 
out open breach of the law of God which hath divided them, and doth require that ſo 
being divided they ſhould diſtinctly or ſeverally work, as depending both upon God, 
and not hanging one upon the other's approbation for that which either hath to do. We 
ſay that the care of religion being common to all ſocieties politick, ſuch ſocieties as do 
embrace the true religion have the name of the church given unto every one of them 
for diſtinction from the reſt; ſo that every body politick hath ſome religion, but the 
church that religion which is only true. Truth of religion is the proper difference 
whereby a church is diſtinguiſhed from other politick ſocieties of men; we here mean 
true religion in groſs, arid not according to every particular. For they which in ſome 
particular points of religion do ſever from the truth, may nevertheleſs truly (if we com- 
are them to men of an heatheniſh religion) be ſaid to hold and profeſs that religion 
which is true. For which cauſe there being of old ſo many politick ſocieties eſtabliſhed 
through the world, only the commonwealth of J/rael which had the truth of religion 
was in that reſpect the church of God: and the church of Jcſus Chriſt is every ſuch 
politick ſocicty of men as doth in religion hold that truth which is proper to chriſtia- 
nity. As a politick ſociety it doth maintain religion, as a church that religion which 
God hath revealed by Jeſus Chriſt, With us therefore the name of a church import- 
eth only a ſociety of men, firſt united into ſome publick form of regiment, and ſecond- 
ly diſtinguiſhed from other ſocieties by the exerciſe of religion. With them on the 
other ſide the name of the church in this prefent queſtion importeth not only a multi- 
tude of men ſo united and ſo diſtinguiſhed, but alſo further the ſame divided neceſſarily 
and perpetually from the body of the commonwealth ; ſo that even in ſuch a politiek 
ſociety as conſiſteth of none but chriſtians, yet the church and commonwealth are two 
corporations, independently ſubſiſting by it ſelf. 3 
We hold, that ſeeing there is not any man of the church of Exgland but the ſame man 
is alſo a member of the commonwealth, nor any member of the commonwealth which 
is not alſo of the church of England, therefore as in a figure triangle the baſe doth 
differ from the ſides thereof, and yet one and the ſelf ſame line is both a baſe and alſo a 
ſide; a fide ſimply, a baſe if it chance to be the bottom and underlye the reſt: ſo albcit 
properties and actions of one do cauſe the name of a commonwealth, qualities and fun- 
ctions of another ſort the name of the church to be given to a multitude, yet one and the 
ſelf ſame multitude may in ſuch ſort be both. Nay, it is ſo with us, that no perſon ap- 
pertaining to the one can be denied alſo to be of the other: contrariwiſe, unleſs they againſt 
us ſhould hold, that the church and the commonwealth are two, both diſtin and ſepa- 
rate ſocieties; of which two one comprehendeth always perfons not belonging to the 
other, (that which they do) they could not conclude out of the difference between 
thc church and the commonwealth, namely that the biſhops may not meddle with the 
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affairs of the commonwealth becauſe they, are governors of another corporation, 
which is the church; nor kings, with making laws for, the church, becauſe they have 


8 government not of this corporation, but of another divided from it; the common. 


wealth and the walls of ſeparation between theſe two, muſt for ever be upheld: they 
hold the neceſſity of perſonal ſeparation which clean excludeth the power of one mans 
dealing with both; we of natural, but that one and the ſame perſon may in both bear 

principal ſway. | | | d 
- The cauſes of common received errors in this point ſeem to have been eſpecially two: 
one, that they who embrace true religion living in ſuch commonwealths as are Oppoſite 
thereunto; and in other publick affairs, retaining civil communion with ſuch as are con. 
ſtrained for the exerciſe of their religion, to have a ſeyeral communion with thoſe who 
are of the ſame religion with them. This was the ſtate of the euiſß church both in E. 
Out and Babylon, the ſtate of chriſtian churches a long time after Chriſt. And in this 
caſe, becauſe the proper affairs and actions of the church, as it is the church, hath no 
dependance on the laws, or upon the government of the civil ſtate; an opinion hath 
thereby grown, that even ſo it ſhould be always. This was it which deceived Allen in 
the writing of his apology : The apoſtles (faith he) did govern the church in Rome, whey 
Nero bare rule, even as at this day in all the church's dominions. The church hath 4 
ſpiritual regiment without dependance, and ſo ought ſhe to have amongſt heathens, or 
with chriſtians. Another occaſion of which miſconceit is, that things appertaining to 
religion are both diſtinguiſhed from other affairs, and have always had in the church ſpiri- 
tual perſons choſen to be exerciſed about them. By which diſtinction of ſpiritual affairs, 
and perſons therein employed from temporal, the error of perſonal ſeparation always neceſ- 
ſary between the church and commonwealth hath ſtrengthen'd it ſelf, For of every poli- 
ariſe. Pol.l. 3-tick ſociety that being true which Ariſtotie ſaith, namely, That the ſcope thereof is not 
Fo Aku „ ſimply to live, nor the duty ſo much to provide for the life, as for the means of living 
well: And that even as the ſoul is the worthier part of man, ſo human ſocieties are 
much more to care for that which tendeth properly to the ſoul's eſtate, than for ſuch tem- 
poral things which the life hath need of. Other proof there needeth none to ſhew that as 
by all men the kingdom of God is to be ſought firſt, ſo in all commonwealths things ſpiri- 
tual ought above temporal to be ſought for; and of things ſpiritual, the chiefeſt is religi- 
on. For this cauſc, perſons and things employ'd peculiarly about the affairs of religion are 
by an exccllency term'd ſpiritual. The heathens themſelves had their ſpiritual laws, and 
cauſes, and affairs always ſever'd from their temporal; neither did this make two indepen- 
Ariſt. Pol. 1.3, dent eſtates among them. God by revealing true religion doth make them that receive it 
cap. 20. His church. Unto the Jews he ſo reveal d the truth of religion, that he gave them in ſpe- 
Liv. ib. . cial conſiderations laws, not only for the adminiſtration of things ſpiritual, but alſo tempo- 
ral. The Lord himſelf appointing both the one and the other in that commonwealth, 
did not thereby diſtract it into ſeveral independent communities, but inſtitute ſeveral functi- 
ons of one and the ſelf lame community. Some reaſons therefore muſt there be alledg d 

Why it ſhould be otherwiſe in the church of Chriſt. ” 

3 of I ſhall not need to ſpend any great ſtore of words in anſwering that which is brought 
are taken from Out of the holy ſcripture to ſhew that ſecular and eccleſiaſtical affairs and offices are di- 
the difference ſtinguiſhed ; neither that which hath been borrowed from antiquity, uſing by phraſe of 
offices. ſpeech to oppoſe the commonweal to the church of Chriſt; neither yet their reaſons 
which are wont to be brought forth as witneſſes, that the church and commonweal were 
always diſtin, For whether a church or commonweal do differ, is not the queſtion we 
ſtrive for; but our controverſy is concerning the kind of diſtinction, whereby they are 
ſever'd the one from the other ; whether as under heathen kings the church did deal with 
her own affairs within her ſelf without depending at all upon any in civil authority; and 
the commonweal in hers, altogether without the privity of the church, ſo it ought to 
continue ſtill even in ſuch commonweals as have now publickly embrac'd the truth of 
chriſtian religion; whether they ought evermore to be two ſocieties in ſuch fort, ſeveral 
and diſtin. J ask therefore what ſociety was that in Rome, whereunto the apoſtle did 
give the name of the church of Rome in his time? If they anſwer (as needs they muſt) 
that the church of Rome in thoſe days was that whole ſociety of men which in Rome pro- 
feſſed the name of Chriſt, and not that religion which the laws of the common- 
weal did then authorize; we ſay as much, and therefore grant that the commonweal 
of Rome was one ſociety, and the church of Rome another, in ſuch ſort that there was 
between them no natural dependance. But when whole Rome became chriſtian when 
they all embraced the goſpel, and made laws in defence thcreof, if it be held 
that the church and commonweal of Rome did then remain as before; there is no way 


how this could be poſlible, ſave only one, and that is, they muſt reſtrain the home : 
peed churc 
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church in a chriſtian commonyeal to the clergy, excluding all the reſt of believers, both 

prince and people. For if all that believe be contained in the name of the church, how 

ſhould the church remain by perſonal ſubſiſtence divided from the commonweal, when 

the whole commonyeal doth believe? The church and the commonweal are in this 

caſe therefore perſonally one ſociety, which ſociety being termed commonweal as it 

liveth under whatſoever form of ſecular law and regiment; a church as it liveth 

under the ſpiritual law of Chriſt; forſomuch as theſe two laws contain ſo many and 

different offices, there muſt of neceſlity be appointed in it ſome to one charge, and ſome 

to another, yet without dividing the whole and making it two ſeveral impaled ſoci- 

eties. i | | | 

The difference therefore either of affairs or offices eccleſiaſtical from ſecular is no ar- * Chron. 14.8, 

gument that the church and commonweal are always ſeparate and independent the one Heb. "x 

on the other; which thing even Allain himſelf conſidering ſomewhat better, doth in this Alan. lib. 3 r. 

point a little correct his former judgment beforementioned, and confeſſeth in his defence 2 EAN 

of Engliſb catholicks, that the power political hath her princes, laws, tribunals ; the the ſpeeches of 

ſpiritual, her prelates, canons, councils, judgments, and thoſe (when the temporal _ 7 bh 

princes were pagans) wholly ſeparate ; but in chriſtian commonweals joyned though not "87s he ag F 

confounded. Howbeit afterwards his former ſting appeareth again; for in a common- 

wealth he holdeth, that the church ought not to depend at all upon the authority of any 

civil perſon whatſoever, as in England he faith it doth. ; 3 
It will be objected, that the fathers do oftentimes mention the common weal and the Condane“ 

church of God by way of oppoſition. Can the ſame thing be oppoſed to it ſelf? If one Aug. ep. 167. 

and the ſame ſociety be both church and commonwealth, what ſenſe can there be in 

that ſpeech; That they ſuffer and flouriſh together ? What ſenſe is that which maketh 

one thing to be adjudg d to the church, and another to the commonweal? Finally in that 

which putteth a difference between the cauſes of the province and the church, doth it not 

hereby appear that the church and the commonweal are things evermore perſonally ſe- 

parate? No, it doth not hereby appear that there is perpetually any ſuch ſeparation ; we 

ſpeak of them as two, we may ſever the rights and the cauſes of the one well enough 

from the other, in regard of that difference which we grant is between them, albeit we 

make no perſonal difference. For the truth is, that the church and the commonwealth 

are names which import things really different : but thoſe things are accidents,- and ſuch 

accidents as may and always ſhould lovingly dwell together in one ſubject. Wherefore 

the real difference between the accidents ſignified by theſe names, doth not prove different 

ſubjects for them always to reſide in. For albeit the ſubjects wherein they be reſident be 

ſometimes different, as when the people of God have their reſidence among infidels ; yet 

the nature of them is not ſuch, but that their ſubje& may be one, and therefore it is but a 

changeable accident, in thoſe accidents they are to be divers. There can be no error in 

our own conceit concerning this point, if we remember till what accident that is for 

which a ſociety hath the name of a commonwealth, and what accident that which doth 

cauſe it to be termed a church. A commonwealth we name it ſimply in regard of ſome 

regiment or policy under which men live ; a church for the truth of that religion which 

they profeſs. Now names betokening accidents inabſtrated, betoken not only the acci- 

dents themſelyes, but alſo together with them ſubjects whereunto they cleave. As when 

we name a ſchoolmaſter and a phyſician, thoſe names do not only betoken two accidents, 

teaching and curing, but alſo ſome perſon or perſons in whom thoſe accidents are. For 

there is no impediment but both may be in one man, as well as they are for the moſt part in 

divers. The commonweal and church therefore being ſuch names, they do not only be- 


token theſe accidents of civil government and chriſtian religion which we have mention'd, p 


but alſo together with them ſuch multitudes as are the ſubjeQs of thoſe accidents. ' Again, 
their nature being ſuch as they may well enough dwell together in one ſubject, it follow- 
eth that their names though always implying difference of accidents that hath been ſet 
down, yet do not always imply different ſubjects alſo. When we oppoſe therefore the 
church and commonwealth in chriſtian ſociety, we mean by the commonwealth that ſo- 
ciety with relation to all the publick affairs thereof, only the matter of true religion ex- 
ccpted ; by the church, the ſame ſociety with only reference unto the matter of true re- 
ligion, without any affairs. Beſides, when that ſociety which is both a church and a com- 
monwealth doth flouriſh in thoſe things which belong unto it as a commonwealth, we 
then ſay, the commonwealth dothflouriſh ; when in both them, we then ſay, the church 
and.commonwealth do flouriſh together. E 
The prophet Eſay to note corruptions in the commonwealth complaineth, That whereqg, 1. 21, 
Juſtice and judgment had lodged, now were murtherers ; princes were become companions of 
thieves, every one loved gifts and 8 but the fatherleſs was not judged, * 2 | 
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Mal. 1. 8. he widows cauſe come before them. To ſhe abuſes in the church, Malachy doth make 


his complaint, Je offer unclean bread upon mine altar : if ye offer the blind for ſacrifice, 
# 45-not evil as 2 think; if the Hime and the ſick, LE Hh is amiſs. The 5 — 
1 Chron. 29. 3. Which David beſtowed upon the temple did argue the love which he bore unto the 
Nehem. a. aj. church: the pains which Nehemiah todk for building the walls of the city are tokens of 
his care for the commonwealth. Cauſes of the commonwealth, or province, are ſuch 
as Gallio was content to be judge of. ¶ it were a matter of wrong, or an evil deed, (0 
de Fews) I would according to reaſon maintain ou. Cauſes of the church are ſuch as 
Acts 18. 14. Gallio there reciteth ; 1f it be à queſtion of your law, lool ye to it, I will be no judge 
thereof. In reſpe of this difference therefore the church and the commonwealth may in 
ſpeech be compared or oppoſed aptly enough the one to the other; y et this is no argument 
that they are two independent ſocietiss. 1 ä 

3. Taken from Some other reaſons there are which ſeem a little more nearly to make for the purpoſe, 
the effect of as long as they are but heard and not ſifted. For what though a man being ſever d by ex. 
FafiQted by. communication from the church be not thereby deprived of freedom in the city, or be- 
= the ing there diſcommoned, is not therefore forthwith excommunicated and excluded the 
er. church: what though the church be bound to receive them upon repentance, whom 
the commonweal may refuſe again to admit: if it chance the ſame man to be thut out 
of both, diviſion of the church and commonweal which they contended for will very 
hardly hereupon follow. For we muft note, that members of a chriſtian common weal 
have a triple ſtate; a natural, a civil, and a ſpititual. No man's natural eſtate is cut off 
otherwiſe than by that capital execution. After which he that is none of the body of the 
common wealth doth not I think remain fit in the body of that viſible church. And con- 
cerning man's civil eſtate, the ſame is ſubject partly to inferior abatements of liberty, 
and partly to diminution inthe higheſt degree, ſuch as baniſhment is; ſith it caſteth out 
quite and clean from the body of the commonweal, it muſt needs alfo conſequently caft 
the baniſhed party even out of the very church he was of before, becauſe that church 
and the commonweal he was of were both one andthe ſame ſociety : ſo that whatſoeyer 
dath utterly ſeparate a man's perſon from the one it ſeparateth from the other alſo. As for 
ſuch abatements of civil eftate as take away ay Bika privilege, dignity, or other be- 
nefit which a man enjoyeth in the commonyeal, they reach only to our dealing with 
publick affairs, from which what may let but that men may be excluded and there- 
unto reftored again without diminithing or ugmenting the number of perſons in whom 
either church or commonwealth conſiſteth? He that by way of puniſhment loſeth his 
voice in a publick election of magiſtrates, ceaſeth not thereby to be a citizen. A man 
disfranchiſed may notwithſtanding enjoy as a ſubject the common benefit of protection 
under laws and magiſtrates. So that theſe inferior diminutions which touch men civilly, 
but neither do clean extinguiſh their eſtates as they belong to the commonwealth, nor 
impair a whit their condition as they are of the church of God : theſe, I ſay, do clearly 
prove a difference of the one from the other, but ſuch a difference as maketh nothing for 

their ſurmiſe of diſtracted ſocieties. 3 | | 
And concerning excommunication, it cutteth off indeed from the church, and yet not 
from the commonwealth ; howbeit ſo, that the party excommunicate is not thereby ſe- 
ver d from one body which ſubſiſteth in it felf, and retain d by another in like ſort ſubſiſt- 
ing; but he which before had fellowſhip with that ſociety whereof he was a member, as 
well touching things ſpiritual as civil, is now by force of excommunication, although not 
ſever'd from the body in civil affairs, nevertheleſs for the time cut off from it as touching 
communion in thoſe things which belong to the ſame body as it is the church. A man 
which having been both excommunicated by the church, and depriv'd of civil dignity in 
the commonwealth, is upon his repentance neceſſarily reunited into the one, but not of 
neceſſity into the other. What then? That which he is admitted unto is a communion 
in t hings divine, whereof both parts are partakers ; that from which he is with-held is 
the benefit of ſome human privilege or right which other citizens happily enjoy. But 
are not theſe ſaints and citizens one and the ſame people? Are they not one and the ſame 
ſocicty ? Doth it hereby appear that the church which received an excommunicate, can 
have no dependancy on any perſon which hath chief authority and power of theſe things 
in the commonwealth whereunto the ſame party is not admitted? Wherefore to end this 
point, I conclude; firſt, that under the dominions of infidels the church of Chriſt and 
their commonwealth were two ſocieties independent. Secondly, that in thoſe common- 
wealths where the biſhop of Rome beareth ſway, one ſociety is both the church and 
the commonwealth: but the biſhop of Nome doth divide the body into two divers bo- 
dies, and doth not ſuffer the church to depend upon the power of apy civil prince and 


potentate. Thirdly, that within this realm of England the caſe is neither as in the 
Sep? | one, 
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one, nor as in the other of the former two: but from the ſtate of pagans we differ, in 
that with us one ſociety is both the church and commonwealth, which with them it 
as not; as alſo from the ſtate of thoſe nations which ſubjected themſelves to the bi- 
ſhop of Rome, in that our church hath dependance from the chief in our common- 
wealth, which it hath not when he is ſuffered to rule. In a word, our ſtate is according to 
the pattern of God's own ancient elect people, which people was not part of them the 
-commonwealth, and part of them the church of God; but the ſelf.ſame people whole 
and entire were both under one chief governor on whoſe ſupream authority they did all 
depend. Now the drift of all that hath been alledged to prove perpetual ſeparation and 
independency between the church and the commonwealth is, that this being held ne- 
ceſſary, it might conſequently be thought fit, that in a chriſtian kingdom he whofe 
power is greateſt over the common wealth, may not lawfully have ſupremacy of power 
alſo over the church, that is to ſay, ſo far as to order thereby and to diſpoſe of ſpiritual 
affairs, ſo far as the higheſt uncommanded commander in them. Whereupon it is grown 
a queſtion, whether government eccleſiaſtical, and power of dominion in ſuch degrees 
as the laws of this land do grant unto the ſovereign governor thereof, may by the ſaid 
ſupream governor lawfully be enjoy d and held. For reſolution wherein, we are, firſt, to 
define what the power of dominion is. Secondly, then to ſhew by what right. Thirdly, 
after what fort. Fourthly, in what meaſure. Fifthly, in what inconveniency. Accorditig 
towhoſe example chriſtian kings may have it. And when theſe generals are opened, to 
examine afterwards how lawful that is which we in regard of dominion do attribute unto 
our own : namely, the title of headſhip over the church, ſo far as the bounds of this king- 
dom do reach. Secondly, the prerogative of calling and diſſolving great aſſemblies, about 
ſpiritual affairs publick. Thirdly, the right of aſſenting unto all thoſe orders 8 
religion, which muſt after be in force as law. Fourthly, the advancement of principa 
church .governors to their rooms of prelacy. Fifthly, judicial authority higher than 
others are capable of. And ſixthly, exemption from being-puniſhable with ſuch Kind of 
cenſures as the platform of reformation doth teach, that they ought to be ſubject unto. 
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TK 7 lthout order there is no living in publick ſociety, becauſe the want thereof is therLuke 24. 
Y Y mother of confufion, whereupon diviſion of neceſſity foltoweth ; and out of di- * Cor. 14. 
viſion deſtruction. The apeſtle therefore giving inſtruction to publick focieties, requireth 
that all things be orderly done. Order can have no place in things, except it be ſettled, a- 
mongſt the perſons that ſhall by office be converfane about them. And if things and per- 
fons be ordered, this doth imply that chey are diſtinguiſhed by degrees, For order is a 
gradual diſpoſition. The whole world conſiſting of parts fo many, ſo different, is by this 
only thing upheld ; he which framed them, hath ſet them in order. The very deity it 
ſelf both keepeth and requireth for ever this to be kept as a law, that whereſocver there is a 
coagmentation of many, the lowelt be knit unto the Higheſt by that which being interja- 
cent may cauſe each to cleave to the other, and ſo all to continue one. This order of 
things and perſons in publick ſocieties is the work of policy, and the proper inſtrument 

thereof in every degree is power; power being that hability which we have of our ſelves, 
or receive from others for performance of any action. If the action which we have to per- 
form be converſant about matters of meer religion, the power of performing it is then 
ſpiritual ; and if that power be ſuch as hath not any other to over. rule it, we term it domi- 
nion, or power ſupream, fo far as the bounds thereof extend, When therefore chriſti- 
an kings are ſaid to have ſpiritual dominion or ſupream power in eccleſiaſtical affairs 

and cauſes, the meaning is, that within their own precincts and territories they have an 
authority and power to command even in matters of chriſtian religion, and that there is 
no higher nor greater that can in thoſe caſes over-command them, where they are placed to 
reign as kings. But withal we muſt likewiſe note that their power istermed ſupremacy, as 
being the higheſt, not ſimply without exception of any thing. For what man is ſo brain- 
ſick, as not to except in ſuch ſpeeches God himſelf the king of all dominion } Who doubt- 
eth but that the king who receiveth it muſt hold it of and under the law, according to 

to that old axiom, Attribuat rex legi, quod lex attribuit ei poteſtatem : and again, rex non 

debet of ſub homine, ſed ſub Dev & lege. Thirdly, whereas it is altogether without rea- 

ſon, That kings are judged to have by virtue of their dominion, altho' greater power than 


any, pet not than all the ſtate of thoſe ſocieties conjoyned, wherein ſuch ſovereign rule isn 
1 | given 
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given them; there is not any thing hereunto to the contrary by us affirm d, no not when 
we grant fupream authority unto kings, becauſe ſupremacy is not oꝛherwiſe intended. or 
meant to exclude partly foreign powers, and partly the power which belongeth in ſeyeral 
' unto others, contain'd as parts in that politick body over which thoſe kings have ſupremacy: 
Where the king hath power of dominion, or ſupream power, there no Freign ſtate, or 2 
tentate, no ſtate or potentate domeſtical, whether it conſiſteth of one or many, can Poſſibly 
have in the ſame affairs and cauſes authority higher than the king. Power of ſpiritual 
dominion therefore is in caules eccleſiaſtical that ruling authority which neither any foreign 
ſtate nor yet any part of that politick body at home, wherein the ſame. is eſtabliſh'd, can 
law fully over. rule. It hath been declar'd already in general how 7he beſt eftabliſh'd domi. 
nion is where the law doth moſt rule the king ; the true effect whereof partie 1larly is found 
as well in eccleſiaſtical as civil affairs. In theſe the king, thro his ſupream power, may 
do ſundry great things hiinſelf, both appertaining to peace and war, both at home, and 
by command, and by commerce with ſtates abroad, becauſe the law doth ſo much permit. 
Sometimes, on the other ſide, The king alone hath no right to do without conſent of his lords 

and commons in parliament : the king himſelf cannot change the nature of pleas, nor courts, 
no not ſo much as reſtore blood, becauſe the law is a bar unto him; the poſitive laws of the 
realm have a privilege therein, and reſtrain the king's power ; which poſitive laws, whe- 
ther by cuſtom or otherwiſe eſtabliſh'd without repugnancy to the laws of God and nature, 
ought not leſs to be in force even in ſupernatural affairs of the church; whether in regard 
of eccleſiaſtical laws, we willingly embrace that of Ambroſe, imperator bonus intra eccle- 
fiam, non ſupra eccleſiam eſt, Kings have dominion to exerciſe in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, but 

according to the laws of the church; whether it be therefore the nature of courts, or the © 
form of pleas, ot the kind of governors, or the order of proceeding in whatſoever buſineſs, 
for the receiv'd laws and liberty of the church % king hath ſupream authority and power, 
but againſt them never. What ſuch poſitive laws hath appointed to be done by others 
than the king, or by others with the king, and in what form they have appointed the do- 
ing of it, the ſame of neceſlity muſt be kept; neither is the king's ſole authority to alter 
it; yet, as it were a thing unreaſonable, if in civil affairs the king, albeit the whole uni- 
verſal body did joyn with him, ſhould do any thing by their abſolute power for the order- 
ing of their ſtate at home, in prejudice of thoſe ancient laws of nations which are of 
force throughout all the world, becauſe the neceſſary commerce of kingdoms dependeth 
on them: ſo in principal matters belonging to chriſtian religion a thing very ſcandalous and 
offenſive it muſt needs be thought if either kings or laws ſhould diſpoſe of the law of God, 
without any reſpect had unto that which of old hath been reverently thought of through- 
cout the world, and wherein there is no law of God which forceth us to ſwerve from the 
ways wherein ſo many and holy ages have gone, Wherefore not without good conſider- 
ation the very law it ſelf hath provided, That judges eccleſiaſtical appointed under the king's 
commiſſion ſhall not adjudge for hereſy any thing but that which heretofore hath been ad. 
Judged by the authority of the canonical ſcriptures, or by the firſt four general councils, or 
by ſome other general council wherein the ſame hath been declazed hereſy by the expreſs 
wwordsof the ſaid canonical ſcriptures, or ſuch as hereafter ſhall be determin'd to be here- 
by the high court of parliament of this realm, with the aſſent of the clergy in the convoca- 
tion, an. I. reg. Elig. By which words of the law who doth not plainly ſee, how that in 
one branch of proceeding by virtue of the king's ſupream authority, the credit which 
thoſe four firſt general councils have throughout all churches, and evermore had, was 
judg'd by the making of the aforeſaid act a juſt cauſe wherefore they ſhould be mention'd 
in that caſe, as a requilite part of that rule wherewith dominion was to be limited ? But 

of this we ſhall further conſider when we come unto that which ſovereign power may do 

in making eccleſiaſtical laws. 11 0 l . 
_ Unto which ſupream power in kings two kinds of adverſaries there are which have op- 
poſed themſelves: one ſort defending, That ſupream power in cauſes eccleſiaſtical through. 
out the world appertaineth of divine right to the biſhop of Rome : another ſort, That the 
ſaid power belongeth in every national church unto the clergy thereaf aſſembled. We 
I "= which defend as well againſt the one as againſt the other, That kings within their own pre- 
vive, God ra- Cinis may have it, muſt ſhew by what right it muſt come unto them, Firſt unto me it 

uſies. ſeemeth almoſt out of doubt and controverſy, that every independent multitude before any 

certain form of regiment eſtabliſh'd, hath under God ſupream authority, full dominion over 

it ſelf, even as a man not tied with the band of ſubjection as yet unto any other, hath over 

himſelf the like power. God creating mankind did enduę it naturally with power to guide 

it ſelf in what kind of ſociety ſoever he ſhould chuſeto/live. i A man which is born lord 
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of himſelf may be made another ſervant. And that power which naturally whole ſocie- 
ties have, may be derived unto many, few, or one, under whom the reſt ſhall then live in 
ſubjection. Some multitudes are brought into ſubjection by force, as they who being ſub- 
ducd are fain to ſubmit their necks unto what yoke it pleaſeth their conquerors to lay 
upon them, which conquerors by juſt and lawful wars do hold their power over ſuch 
multitudes as a thing deſcending unto them, divine providence it ſelf ſo diſpoſing. For 
it is God who giveth victory in the day of war, and unto whom dominion in this ſort is 
derived, the ſame they enjoy according to the law of nations, which law authorizeth 


conquerors to reign as abſolute lords over them whom they vanquiſh. Sometimes it corona eſt po- 


pleaſeth God himſelf by ſpecial appointment to chuſe out and nominate ſuch as to whom oo Ln 
. on. 


dominion ſhall be given, which thing he did often in the commonwealth of 1/rael. 
They which in this ſort receive power immediately from God, have it by meer divine 
right, they by human on whom the ſame is beſtowed according to mens diſcretion, 
when they are left freely by God to make choice of their own governors. By which of 
theſe means ſocyer it happen that kings or governors be advanced unto their eſtates, 
we muſt acknowledge both their lawful choice to be approved of God, and themſelves 
to be God's lieutenants, and confeſs their power which they have to be his. As for ſu- 
pream power in eccleſiaſtical affairs, the word of God doth no where appoint that all 
kings ſhould have it, neither that any ſhould not have it; for which cauſe it ſeemeth 
to ſtand altogether by human right, that unto chriſtian kings there is ſuch dominion 


* 


given. | - 
Again, on whom the ſame is beſtowed at men's diſeretions, they likewiſe do hold it by 
divine right. If God in his revealed word hath appointed ſuch power to be, although 
himſelf extraordinarily beſtow it not, but leave the appointment of perſons to men ; yea, 
albeit God do neither appoint nor aſſign the perſon, nevertheleſs when men have aſſign- 
ed and eſtabliſhed both, who doth doubt but that ſundry duties and affairs depending 
thereupon are preſcribed by the word of God, and conſequently by that very right to be 
exacted? For example ſake, the power which Roman emperors had over foreign provin- 
ces was not a thing which the law of God did ever inſtitute ; neither was Tiberius Czſar 
by eſpecial commiſſion from heaven therewith inveſted, and yet payment of tribute 
unto Ceſar being now made emperor is the plain law of Jeſus Chriſt ; unto kings by hu- 
man right, honour by very divine right, is due; man's ordinances are many times propo- 
ſed as grounds in the ſtatutes of God. And therefore of what kind ſoever the means be 
whereby governors are lawfully advanced to their ſtates, as we by the laws of God ſtand 
bound meckly to aknowledge them for God's lieutenants, and to confeſs their power 
his, ſo by the ſame law they are both authoriz'd and required to uſe that power as far as 
it may be in any ſtate available to his honour, The law appointeth no man to be a hus- 
band, but if a man hath betaken himſelf unto that condition, it giveth him power and au- 
thority over his own wife. That the chriſtian world ſhould be ordered by the kingly 
regiment, the law of God doth not any where command; and yet the law of God doth 
give them which once are exalted unto that place of eſtate right to exact at the hands of 
their ſubjects general obedience in whatſoever affairs their power may ſerve to command, 
and God doth ratify works of that ſovereign authority which kings have received by men. 
This is therefore the right whereby kings do hold their power; but yet in what ſort the 
ſame doth reſt and abide in them it ſomewhat behoyeth farther to ſearch, where that we be 
not enforced to make over large diſcourſes about the different conditions of ſovereign or 
ſupream power, that which we ſpeak of kings ſhall be in reſpect of the ſtate, and accord- 
ing to the nature of this kingdom, where the people are in no ſubjection, but ſuch as willing- 
ly themſelves have condeſcended unto for their own moſt behoof and ſecurity. In kingdoms 
therefore of this quality the higheſt governor hath indeed univerſal dominion, but with 
dependency. upon that whole entire body, over the ſeveral parts whereof he hath domi- 
nion; ſo that it ſtandeth for an axiom in this caſe, the king is major ſingulis, univerſis mi- 
nor. The king's dependency we do not conſtrue as ſome have done, who are of opinion that 
no man's birth can make him a king, but every particular perſon advanced to ſuch au- 
thority hath at his entrance into his reign the ſame beſtowed on him as an eſtate in con- 
dition by the voluntary deed of the people, in whom it doth lie to put by any one, and. 
to prefer ſome other before him better liked of, or judged fitter for the place, and that 
the party ſo rejected hath no injury done unto him, no, although the ſame be done 
in a place where the crown doth go G &, by ſucceſſion, and to a perſon which is 
capital, and hath apparently, if blood be reſpected, the neareſt right. They plainly at- 
firm in all well appointed kingdoms, the cuſtom evermore hath been and is, that children 
ſucceed not their parents till the people after a ſort have created them anew, neither that 


they grow to their fathers as natural and proper heirs, but are then to be A per for 
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Furiu: Brutus kings when at the hands of ſuch as repreſent the king's majeſty, they habe by ſeeptet and 
1 p. 83 A diadem received as it were the Ifveſtiture of a kingly power. Their very words are, 


pag. 85. 


Tully de Of. 


That where ſuch power is ſertted into a family or kindred, the ſtock it ſelf is thereby 
choſen, but not the twig that ſpringeth of it. The next of the ſtock unto him that 
reigneth are not through nearneſs of blood made kings, but rather ſet forth to ſtand for 
the kingdom. Where regal dominion is hereditary, it is notwithſtanding (if we look to 
the perſons which have it) altogether elective. To this purpole are ſelected heaps of 
ſcriptures concerning the ſolemn coronation or inauguration of Saul, of David, of Solo. 
mon, and others, by the nobles, ancients, and people of the commonweal of Yael; 28 
if theſe ſolemnities were a kind of deed, whereby the right of dominion is given. 
Which ſtrange, untrue, and unnatural conceits, ſet abroad by ſeeds- men of rebellion, only 
to animate unquiet ſpirits, and to feed them with poſſibility of aſpiring to thrones, if they 
can win the hearts of the people, what hereditary title ſoever any other before them may 
have: I fay unjuſt and inſolent poſitions I would not mention, were it not thereby to 
make the countenance of truth more orient ; for unleſs we will openly proclaim defiance 
unto all law, equity, and reaſon, we mult (there is no remedy) acknowledge, that in 
kingdoms hereditary birth giveth right unto ſovereign dominion ; and the death of the 
predeceſſor putteth the ſucceſſor by blood in ſeiſin. Thoſe publick ſolemnities before ſpe- 
cified do but ſerve for an open teſtification of the inheritor's right, or belonging unto the 
form of induQing him into poſſeſſion of that thing he hath right unto : therefore in caſe 
it doth happen that without right of blood a man in ſuch wiſe be poſſeſſed, all theſe new 


elections and inveſtings are utterly void, they make him no indefeaſible eſtate, the inheritor 


by blood may diſpoſſeſs him as an uſurper. The caſe thus ſtanding, albeit we judge it a 
thing moſt true, that kings, even inheritors, do hold their right in the power of dominion, 
with dependency upon the whole body politick over which they have rule as kings; yet ſo 
it may not be underſtood as if ſuch dependency did grow, for that every ſupream governor 


_ doth perſonally take from thence his power by way of gift, beſtowed of their own free 


accord upon him at the time of his entrance into the ſaid place of his ſoycreign govyern- 
ment: but the caſe of dependency is that firſt original conveyance, when power was 
derived from the whole into one; to paſs from him unto them, whom out of him nature 
by lawful births ſhould produce, and no natural or legal inability make uncapable. 
Neither can any man with reaſon think, but that the firſt inſtitution of kings, a ſuffict- 
ent conſideration wherefore their power ſhould always depend on that from which it al- 
ways flows by original influence of power, from the body unto the king, is the cauſe of 
kings dependency in power upon the body. By dependency we mean ſubordination and 
ſubjection. A manifeſt token of which dependency may be this; as there is no more 
certain argument that lands are held under any as lords, than if we ſee that ſuch lands in 
defect of heirs fall unto them by eſcheat: In like manner it doth follow rightly, that 
ſecing dominion when there is none to inherit it returneth unto the body, therefore they 
which before were inheritors thereof did hold it with dependency upon the body, ſo that 
by comparing the body with the head, as touching power, it ſeemeth always to reſide 
in both, fundamentally and radically in the one, in the other derivatively; in one the 
habit, in the other the act of power. May a body politick then at all times withdraw in 
whole or in part the influence of dominion which paſſeth from it, if inconveniencies do 
grow thereby? It muſt be preſumed, that ſupream governors will not in ſuch caſe op- 


pole themſelves, and be ſtiff in detaining that, the uſe whereof is with publick detriment : 


but ſurely without their conſent J ſee not how the body by any juſt means ſhould be 


able to help it ſelf, ſaving when dominion doth eſcheat ; ſuch things therefore muſt be 


thought upon beforchand, that power may be limited e're it be granted, which is the 
next thing we are to conſider, | 


In what Meaſure. 


N power of dominion, all kings have not an equal latitude. Kings by conqueſt make 
their own charter; ſo, that how large their power, either civil or ſpiritual is, we 
cannot with any certainty define further, than only to fet them in the line of the law of 
God and nature for bounds. Kings by God's own ſpecial appointment have alſo that 
largeneſs of power which he doth aſſign or permit with approbation. Touching kings 
which were firſt inſtituted by agreement and compoſition made with them, over whom they 
rcign, and how far their power may extend, the articles of compact between them is to 


L ſhew : 


— 
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ſhew : not only the articles of compact at the firſt beginning, which for the moſt part 
are either clean worn out of knowledge, or elſe known to very few, but whatſoever 
hath been after in free and voluntary manner condeſcended unto, whether by expreſs 
conſent, (whereof poſitive laws are witneſles,) or elſe by ſilent allowance, famouſly no- 
tified through cuſtom, reaching beyond the memory of man. By which means of after- 
agreement, it cometh many times to pals in kingdoms, that they whoſe ancient prede- 
ceſſors were by violence and force made ſubject, do by little and little grow into that 
ſweet form of kingly government which philoſophers define, regency willingly ſuſtained, arin. Pol. lib, 
and indued with chiefty of power in the greateſt things. Many of the ancients, in their3- cp. 1. 
writings, do ſpeak of kings with ſuch high and ample terms, as if univerſality of power, 
even in regard of things, and not of perſons, did appertain to the very being of a king. 
The reaſon is, becauſe their ſpeech concerning kings they frame according to the ſtate 
of thoſe monarchs to whom unlimited authority was given ; which ſome not obſerving, 
imagine that all kings, even in that they are kings, ought to have whatſoever power 
they judge any ſovereign ruler lawfully to have enjoyed. But the moſt judicious philo- pyrhagwas 2. 
ſopher, whole eye ſcarce any thing did eſcape, which was to be found in the boſom P49 Erdanr. 
of nature, he conſidering how far the power of one ſovereign ruler may be different ho 
from another regal authority, noteth in Hartan kings, That of all others they were moſt 
tied to law, and ſo the moſt reſtrained power. A king which hath not ſupreme power 
in the greateſt things, rather intituled a king, than inveſted with real ſovereignty. We 
cannot properly term him a king, of whom it may not be ſaid, at the leaſtwiſe, as 
touching certain the chiefeſt affairs of the ſtate, N SN v0 Gerd, his right in 
them is to have rule, not ſubject to any other predominancy. I am not of opinion that 
ſimply in kings the moſt, but the beſt limited power is beſt both for them and the 
people: the moſt limited is that which may deal in feweſt things, the beſt that which in 
dealing is tied unto the ſoundeſt, perfecteſt, and moſt indifferent rule, which rule is the 
law : I mean not only the law of nature, and of God; but the national law conſonant 
thereunto. Happier that people whoſe law is their king in the greateſt things, than that 
whoſe king is himſelf their law. Where the king doth guide the ſtate, and the law the 
king, that commonwealth is like an harp or melodious inſtrument, the ſtrings whereof 
are tuned and handled all by one hand, following as laws the rules and canons of muſi- 
cal ſcience. Moſt divinely therefore Archyias maketh unto publick felicity theſe four 
ſteps and degrees, every of which doth ſpring from the former, as from another cauſe, 
6 d gal imum, 6 & agyor , 6 & agyipÞ© eniwnG., 1 d On xovevie 
Guo ai u, The king ruling by law, the magiſtrate following, the ſulject free, and the 
whole ſociety happy. Adding on the contrary fide, that where this order is not, it com- 
eth by tranſgreſſion thereof to paſs that a king groweth a tyrant ; he that ruleth under 
him abhorreth to be guided by him, or commanded ; the people ſubject unto both, 
have freedom under neither, and the whole community is wretched. In which reſpect, 
I cannot chuſe but commend highly their wiſdom, by whom the foundation ef the 
commonwealth hath been laid; wherein though no manner of perſon or cauſe be un- 
ſubje& unto the king's power, yet ſo is the power of the king over all, and in all limited, 
that unto all his proceedings the law it ſelf is a rule. The axioms of our regal govern- 
ment are theſe, Lex facit regem: the king's grant of any favour made contrary to the 
law is void; Rex nihil poteſt niſi quod jure poteſt. Our kings therefore, when they 
are to take poſſeſſion of the crown, they are called unto, have it pointed out before 
their eyes, even by the very ſolemnities and rites of their inauguration, to what affairs, 
by the ſame law, their ſupreme power and authority reacheth; crowned we ſee they are, 
enthronized and anointed; the crown a ſign of a military dominion; the throne of 
ſedentary or judicial; the oil of religious and ſacred power. It is not on any fide de- 
nied, that kings may have authority in ſecular affairs. The queſtion then is, hat 
Power they may lawfully have, and exerciſe in cauſes of God. A prince, or magiſtrate, a de Do- 
or a community, (ſaith Doctor Stapleton,) may have power to lay corporal puniſhment on Princip. l. 3. 
them which are teachers of perverſe things; power to make laws for the peace of the “ 
church; power to proclaim, to defend, and even by revenge to preſerve dogmata the,very 
articles of religion themſelves from violation. Others, in affection no leſs devoted unto 
the papacy, do likewiſe yield, that the civil magiſtrate may by his edits and laws keep 
all eccleſiaſtical perſons within the bounds of their duties, and conſtrain them to obſerve 
the canons of the church, to follow the rule of ancient diſcipline. That if Joaſb was 
commended for his care and proviſion concerning ſo ſmall a part of religion, as the church- 
treaſure; it muſt needs be both unto chriſtian kings themſelyes greater honour, and to chriſti- 
anity a larger benefit, when the cuſtody of religion, and the worſhip of God in general 
is their charge, If therefore all theſe things mentioned be moſt properly the affairs of 
God's eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; if the actions ns be works of power; and if that rower 
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be ſuch as kings may uſe of themſelves, without the fear of any other power ſuperior in 

the ſame thing; it followeth neceſſatily, that kings may have ſupreme power, not on! 
in civil, but alſo in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and conſequently that they may withſtand what 

biſhop or pope ſocver ſhall, under the pretended claim of higher ſpiritual authority, op- 

pole themſelves againſt their proceedings. But they which have made us the former 

grant, will never hereunto condeſcend ; what they yield that princes may do, it is with 

ſecret exception always underſtood, if the biſhop of. Rome give leave, if he interpoſe no 

prohibition; wherefore, ſomewhat it is in ſhew, in truth nothing, which they grant. 

Our own reformers do the very like, when they make their diſcourſe in general con. 
cerning the authority which magiſtrates may have, a man would think them to be far 

from withdrawing any jot of that which with reaſon may be thought due, The prince 

r. C. l. 1. and civil magiſtrate (faith one of them) _ to ſee the laws of God touching his wor. 

p. 192. ſhip, and touching all matters, and all orders of the church to be executed, and duly 
obſerved ; and to ſee every eccleſiaſtical perſon do that office wherennto he ir appointed, 

Farmer's def. and to puniſh thoſe which fail in their office accordingly. Another acknowledgeth, Thar 
2 4— godly the magiſtrate may lawfully uphold all truth by his ſword, puniſh all perſons, enforce all 

zo their duties towards God and men ; maintain by his laws every point of God's word, 

puniſh all vice in all men; ſee into all cauſes, viſit the eccleſiaſtical eſtate, and correct 

the abuſes thereof: finally, to took to his ſubjects, that under him they may lead their 

Humble mo- Jiues in all godlineſs and honefty. A third more frankly profeſſeth, That in caſe their 
tion, P. 163. hure. alſcipline were eſtabliſhed, ſo little it ſhortneth the arms of ſovereign dominion, in 
cauſes eccleſiaſtical, that her gracious majeſty, for any thing they teach or hold to the 
contrary, may no leſs than now remain ſtill over all perſons, in all things ſupreme g. 
wverneſs, even with that full and royal authority, ſuperiority, and preheminence, ſupremacy 
and prerogative, which the laws already eſtabliſhed do give her, and her majeſty's injunc- 
tions, and the articles of the convocation-houſe, and other writings apologetical of her 
Cicero, lib. 1. royal authority, and ſupreme dignity, do declare and explain. Poſſidonius was wont to 
ce nat. deor. ſay of the epicure, That he thought there were no gods, but that thoſe things which 
he ſpake concerning the gods, were only given out for fear of Mes. odious amongſt men; 
and therefore that in words he left gods remaining, but in very deed overthrew them, in- 
ſomuch as he gave them no kind of action. After the very ſclf-lame manner, when we 

come unto thoſe particular effects, prerogatives of dominion which the laws of this land 

do grant unto the kings thereof, it will appear how theſe men, notwithſtanding their 
large and liberal ſpeeches, abate ſuch parcels out of the afore-alledged grant and flouriſhing 

ſhew; that a man comparing the one with the other, may half ſtand in doubt, leſt their 

d opinion in very truth be againſt that authority which by their ſpeeches they ſeem mightily 
to uphold, partly for the avoiding of publick obloquy, envy, and hatred ; partly to the 

intent they may both in the end by the eſtabliſhment of their diſcipline, extinguiſh the 

force of ſupreme power which princes have, and yet, in the mean while, by giving forth 

theſe ſmooth diſcourſes, obtain that their favourers may have ſomewhat to alledge for 
them by way of apology, and that ſuch words only ſound towards all kind of fulneſs of 

power. But for my ſelf, I had rather conſtrue ſuch their contradictions in the better part, 

and impute their general acknowledgment of the lawfulneſs of kingly power unto the 

force of truth, preſenting it ſelf before them ſometimes aboye their particular contrarie- 
ties, oppoſitions, denials, unto that error which having fo fully poſſeſt their minds, caſt- 

eth things inconvenient upon them; of which things in their due place. Touching that 
which is now in hand, we are on all ſides fully agreed, firſt, that there is not any reſtraint 

or limitation of matter for regal authority and power to be converſant in, but of religion 

only; and of whatſocycr cauſe thereunto appertaineth, kings may lawfully! have charge, 

they lawfully may thercin exerciſe dominion, and uſe the temporal ſword. Secondly, 

Kinds. that ſome kind of actions converſant about ſuch affairs are denied unto kings: as namely, 
actions of power and order, and of ſpiritual juriſdiction, which hath with it inſeparably 

joined power to adminiſter the word and ſacraments, power to ordain, to judge as an or- 

By whatrule, dinary, to bind and looſe, to excommunicate, and ſuch like. Thirdly, that even in 
thoſe very actions which are proper unto dominion, there muſt be ſome certain rule, 
whereunto kings in all their proceedings ought to be ſtrictly tied; which rule for pro- 
ceeding in eccleſiaſtical affairs and cauſes by regal power, hath not hitherto been agteed 
upon with ſuch uniform conſent, and certainty, as might be wiſhed. The different ſen- 
rences of men herein I will now go about to examine, but it ſhall be enough to propoſe 

what rule doth ſeem in this caſe moſt reaſonable. | 

The caſe of deriving ſupreme power from a whole intire multitude into ſome ſpecial 
part thereof; as partly the neceſſity of expedition in publick affairs, partly the inconve- 
nience of confuſion ard trouble, where a multitude of equalsdealcth ; and partly the diſſi- 
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pation which muſt needs enſue, in companies whetz lety man wholly ſeeketh his own 

articular (as we all would do, even with other mens 15 and haply the very overthrow 
of themſelves, in the end alſo, if for the procurerifent of the common good of all men, 
by keeping every ſeveral man in order, ſome w nella with authority over all, 
and encouraged with prerogative-honour to ſuſtain the weighty burthen of that charge. 
The good which is proper unto each man, belongeth to the common good of all, as part 
to the whole perfection; but theſe two are things different; for men by that which is pro- 
per, are ſevered; united they are by that which is common. Wherefore, beſides that 
which moveth each man in particular to ſeck his own private good, there muſt be of 
neceſſity in all publick ſocieties alſo a general mover directing unto common good, and 
framing every man's particular unto it. The end whereunto all government was inſti- | 
tuted, was bonum publicum, the univerſal or common good. Our queſtion is of domi- Ob utilitatem 
nion, for that end and purpoſe derived into one ; ſuch as all in one publick ſtate TOTS yg 
agreed, that the ſupreme charge of all things ſhould be committed unto one: they, I ſay, fuli oportere, 
conſidering what inconveniency may grow where ſtates are ſubje& unto ſundry ſupremeProdentifimi 
authorities, have for fear of theſe inconveniences withdrawn from liking to eſtabliſh TT ES 
ny; s de mAruegzvin; the multitude of ſupreme commanders is troubleſome. fine juris civi- 
No man (faith our Saviour) can ſerve two maſters ; ſurely two ſupreme maſters would“ 
make any ones ſervice ſomewhat uneaſy in ſuch caſes as might fall out. Suppoſe that 
to morrow the power which hath dominion in juſtice require thee at the court; that 
which in war, at the field; that which in religion, at the temple ; all have equal autho- 
rity over thee, and impoſſible it is, that then in ſuch caſe thou ſhouldſt be obedient unto 
all: by chuſing any one whom thou wilt obey, certain thou art for thy diſobedience to 
incur the diſplcaſure of rhe other two. 

But there is nothing for which ſome comparable reaſon or other may not be found. According to 
Are we able to ſhew any commendable ſtate of government, which by experience and What example. 
practice hath felt the benefit of being in all cauſes ſubject unto the ſupreme authority of 
one? Againſt the policy of the 1/rae/ites, I hope there will no man except, where Moſes 
deriving ſo great a part of his burthen in government unto others, did notwithſtanding 
retain to himſelf univerſal ſupremacy ; Fehoſhaphat appointing one to be choſen in the 
affairs of God, and another in the king's affairs, did this as having dominion over them 
in both. If therefore from approbation of heaven, the kings of God's own choſen 
people had in the affairs of jewiſh religion ſupreme power, why not chriſtian kings the - 


like alſo in chriſtian religion? Firſt, unleſs men will anſwer, as ſome have done, That Stapl. de prin. 
the Jews religion was of far leſs perfection and dignity than ours, ours being that truth Soc. P. 197. 
whereof theirs was but a ſhadowiſh prefigurative reſemblance. Secondly, That all parts stapl. ib. 
of their religion, their laws, their ſacrifices, and their rites and ceremonies, being fully 

ſet down to their hands, and needing no more, but only to be put in execution, the king's 
might well have higheſt authority to ſee that done; whereas with us there are a number 

of myſteries even in belief, which were not ſo generally for them, as for us neceſſary to 

be with ſound expreſs acknowledgment underſtood. A number of things belonging to ex- 
ternal government, and our manner of ſerving God, not ſet down by particular ordinances, 

and delivered to us in writing, for which cauſe the ſtate of the church doth now re- 

quire that the ſpiritual authority of eccleſiaſtical perſons be large, abſolute, and not ſub- 
ordinate to regal power. Thirdly, That whereas God armeth religion jewiſh as chriſtian idem. ib. 
with the temporal ſword; but of ſpiritual puniſhment, the one with power to impriſon, 

to ſcourge, to put to death; the other with bare authority to cenſure and excommuni- 

cate: there is no reaſon that the church, which hath no viſible ſword, ſhould in regiment. 

be ſubject unto any other power, than only unto theirs which have authority to bind and 

looſe. Fourthly, That albeit whilſt the church was reſtrained unto one people, it ſeemed 

not incommodious to grant their king the general chiefty of power; yet now the church 
having ſpread it ſelf over all nations, great inconveniences muſt thereby grow, if every 
chriſtian king in his ſeveral territory ſhall have the like power. Of all theſe differences, 

there is not one which doth prove it a thing repugnant to the law either of God, or of 
nature, that all ſupremacy of external power be in chriſtian kingdoms granted unto kings 
thereof, for preſervation of quietneſs, unity, order, and peace, in ſuch manner as hath 

been ſhewed, 
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Of the Title of Headſhip. ; 


OR the title or ſtate it ſelf, although the laws of this land have annexed it to the 

crown, yet ſo far we ſhould not ſtrive, if ſo be men were nice and {ſcrupulous in 

this bchalf only; becauſe they do wiſh that for reyerence to Chriſt Jeſus the civil ma- 

giſtrate did rather uſe ſome other form of ſpeech, wherewith to expreſs that ſovereign 

authority which he lawfully hath over all, both perſons and cauſes of the church. But 

I ſee that hitherto they which condemn utterly the name ſo applied, do it becauſe they mid. 

like that ſuch power ſhould be given to civil governors. The great exception that Sir 

Raſienſis epiſt. Thoma Moor took againſt that title, who ſuffered death for denial of it, was for that it 
þ dds 52 0 maketh a lay, a ſecular perſon, the head of the ſtate ſpiritual or eccleſraſtical ; as tho 
in com. 7, God himſelf did not name d aul the head of all the tribes of /rae/ ; and conſequently of 
Amo, 7.13. that tribe alſo among the reſt, whereunto the ſtate ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical belonged, 
When the authors of the centuries reprove it in kings and civil governors, the reaſon is, 
iſtis non competit iſte primatus ; ſuch kind of power is too high for them, they fit it not, 

In excuſe of Mr. Calvin, by whom this realm is condemned of blaſphemy, for intituling 

H. 8. Supreme head of this church, under Chriſt, a charitable conjecture is made, that he 

| ſpake by miſinformation ; howbeit, as he profeſſeth utter diſlike of that name, ſo whether 

the name be uſed or no, the very power it ſelf which we give unto civil magiſtrates, he 

much complaineth of, and proteſteth, That their power over all things was it, which 
had ever wounded him deeply : that unadviſed perſons had made them too ſpiritual, that 
throughout Germany this fault did reign ; that in thoſe very parts where Calvin himſelf 

was, it prevailed more than was to be wiſhed; that rulers by imagining themſelves ſo ſpi. 

ritual, have taken away eccleſiaſtical government; that they think they cannot reign un. 

leſs they aboliſh all the authority of the church, and be themſelves the chief judges, as 

well in doftrine, as in the whole ſpiritual regency. So that, in truth, the queſtion is, 

whether the magiſtrate, by being head in ſuch ſenſe as we term him, do uſe or exerciſe 

any part of that authority, not which belongeth unto Chriſt, but which other men ought 

to have. 

Theſe things being firſt conſidered thus, it will be eaſier to judge concerning our own 
eſtate, whether by force of eccleſiaſtical government kings have any other kind of prero- 
oative than they may lawfully hold and enjoy. It is, as-ſome do imagine, too much that 

kings of England ſhould be termed heads, in relation of the church. That which we 

do underſtand by headſhip is, their only ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical affairs and cauſes, 

That which lawful princes are, what ſhould make it unlawful for men in ſpiritual ſtiles 

or titles to ſignify? If the having of ſupreme power be allowed, why is the expreſſing 

thereof by the title of head, condemned? They ſeem in words (at leaſtwiſe ſome of them) 

now at length to acknowledge, that kings may have dominion or ſupreme government, 

even over all, both perſons and cauſes. We, in terming our princes heads of the church, 

do but teſtify that we acknowledge them ſuch governors. Again, to this it will peradven- 

T. C. 1.2. p.4,ture be reply'd, That howſoever we interpret our ſelves, it is not fit for a mortal man, 
5 and therefore not fit for a civil magiſtrate to be intituled the head of the church, which 
was given to our Saviour Chriſt, to lift him above all powers, rules, dominions, titles, 

in heaven or in earth. Where, if this title belong alſo to civil magiſtrates, then it is 

manifeſt that there is a power in earth, whereunto our Saviour Chriſt is not in this point 

ſuperior. Again, if the civil magiſtrate may have this title, he may be termed alſo the 

Hrſt. begotten of all creatures, the firſt-begotten of all the dead, yea, the redeemer of his 

people. For theſe are alike given him, as dignities whereby he is lifted up above all crea- 

Eph. . 21. tures. Beſides this, the whole argument of the apoſtle, in both places, doth lead to ſhew 
Co). 1.18, that this title, head of the church, cannot be ſaid of any creature. And further, the 
ery demonſ/trative articles amongſt the Hebrews, eſpecially whom St. Paul doth follow, 

ſerveth to tie that which is verified of one, unto himſelf” alone: ſo that when the apoſile 

doth ſay that Chriſt is aa, the head; it is as if he ſhould ſay, Chriſt, and none other, 

is the head of the church. Thus have we againſt the entituling of the higheſt magiſtrate, 

head, with relation unto the church, four ſeveral arguments gathered, by ſtrong ſurmiſe, 

out of words marvellouſly unlikely to have been written to any ſuch purpoſe, as that where- 
E:1.1.20,21,u0to they are now uſed and urged. To the Epheſians the apoſtle writeth, That Chriſt, 
22,23, Cod had ſet on his right hand in the heavenly places above all the regency and authority, 
and power and dominion, and whatſoever name is named, not in this world only, but in 

that which ſhall be alſo : and hath under his feet ſet all things, and hath given him head 

above all things unto the church, which is his body, even the fulneſs of him which ac- 
Col. 1. 13, compliſheth all in all. To the Coloſſians, in like manner, That he ts the head of the ww 
& 0 
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of the church, who ig a firſl-born regency out of the dead, to the end he might be made 
among ſt them all ſuch an one as hath the chiefty: he meaneth, amongſt all them whom 


he mentioned before, ſaying, By him-all things that are, were made ; the things in the col. 1. 16, 


heavens, and the things in the earth, the things that are viſivle; and the things that are 
mviſivle, whether they be thrones or dominions, or regencies, &c. Unto the fore alledged 
arguments therefore we anſwer : firſt, that it is not ſimply the title of head, in ſuch fort 
underſtood, as the apoſtle himſelf meant it; ſo that the ſame being imparted in another 
ſenſe unto others, doth not any ways make thoſe others his equals; inaſmuch as diverſity 
of things is uſually to be underſtood, even when of words there is no diverſity; and it 
is only the adding of one and the ſame thing unto divers perſons, which doth argue equa- 
lity in them. If I term Chriſt and Cæſar Lords, yet this is no equalizing Cæſar with 
Chriſt, becauſe it is not thereby intended: To term the emperor lord, (faith Tertullian) 
I, for my part, will not ruſe ſo that I be not required to call him lord in the ſame 
ſenſe that God is ſo termed. 

place, that if the civil magiſtrate may be intituled a head, he may as well be termed, the 
firſt begotten of all creatures, the firſt begotten of the dead, and the redeemer of his 
people. For albeit the former dignity doth lift him up no leſs than theſe, yet theſe terms 
are not appliable, and apt to ſignify any other inferior dignity, as the former term of 
head was. The argument of matter which the apoſtle followeth hath ſmall evidence or 
proof, that his meaning was to appropriate unto Chriſt that the aforeſaid title; otherwiſe 
than only in ſuch ſenſe as doth make it, being ſo underſtood, too high to be given to any 
creature, 

As for the force of the article where our Lord and Saviour is called the head, it ſerveth 
to tie that unto him by way of cxccllency, which in meaner degrees is common to others; 
it doth not exclude any other utterly from being termed head, but from being intituled as 
Chriſt is, the head, by way of the very higheſt degree of excellency : not in the commu- 
nication of names, but in the confuſion of things, there is error. Howbcit, if head 
were a name that could not well be, not never had been uſed to ſignify that which a 
magiſtrate may be in relation to ſome church, but were by continual uſe of ſpeech appro- 
priated unto the only thing it ſignifieth; being applied unto Jeſus Chriſt then, aitho' we 
muſt carry in our ſelves a right underſtanding, yet ought we otherwiſe rather to ſpeak, 
unleſs we interpret our own meaning by ſome clauſe of plain ſpeech, becauſe we are all 
clſe in manifeſt danger to be underſtood according to that conſtruction and ſenſe, wherein 
ſuch words arc perſonally ſpoken. But here the rareſt conſtruction, and moſt removed 
from common ſenſe, is that which the word doth import being applied unto Chrift ; that 
which we ſignify by it in giving to the magiſtrate, it is a great deal more familiar in the 
common conceit of men. 


The word is ſo fit to ſignify all kinds of ſuperiority, preheminence, and chicfty, that e Pass 
cermed the 


ſo to take it. If therefore chriſtian kings may have any preheminence or chiefty abore a. 


nothing is more ordinary than to uſe it in vulgar ſpeech, and in common underſtanding 
others, altho' it be leſs than that which Theodore Beza giveth, who placeth kings amongſt 
the principal members whereunto publick function in the church belongeth ; and denierh 
not, but that of them which have publick function, the civil magiſtrate's power hath all 
the reſt at command, in regard of that part of his office, which is to procure that peace 
and good order be eſpecially kept in things concerning the firft table; if even hereapon 
they term him he head of the church, which is his kingdom, it ſhould not ſeem ſo un- 
fit a thing; which title ſurely we could not communicate to any other, no not altho it 
ſhould at our hands be exacted with torments, but that our meaning herein is made known 
to the world, ſo that no man which will underſtand can eaſily be ignorant that we do 
not impart unto kings, when we term them heads, the honour which is properly given 
to our Lord and Saviour Chriſt, when the bleſſed apoſtle in ſcripture doth term him the 
head of the church. 

The power which we ſignify in that name, differeth in three things plainly from that 
which Chriſt doth challenge. | 

Firſt, it differeth in order, becauſe God hath given to his church for the head, te 


e Ve ©2091; 22Y%, far above all principalities, and powers, and mgbt, and d E «2c, 


minion, and every name that is named, not in this world only, but alſs in that , 
is to come: whereas the power which others have, is ſubordinate unto his. | 


Secondly, again, as he differeth in order, fo in meafure of power alſo; becaute God 77. . 8 


hath given unto him the ends of the earth for his poſſeſſion ; unto him, domiaion from 
ſea to ſca, unto him all power both in heaven and earth, unto him ſuch forereignty, as 
doth not only reach over all places, perſons, and things, but doth reſt in his own only 
perſon, and is not by any ſucceſſion continued; he reigneth as head and king, _ is 

Cre 


Neither doth it follow, which is objected in the ſecond 
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there any kind of law which tieth him, but his own proper will and wiſdom, his power 


is abſolute, the ſame jointly over all, which it is ſeverally over each: not ſo the power of 
any other headſhip. How kings are reſtrained, and how their power is limited, we haye 
ſhewed before; ſo that unto him is given by the title of Headſbip over the church, that 
largeneſs of power, whercin neither man nor angel, can be matched nor compared with 
him. | 2 3 | 
Thirdly, the laſt and greateſt difference between him and them, is in the very kind of 


their power. The head being, of all other parts of the body, moſt divine, hath dominion 


over all the reſt ; it is the fountain of ſenſe, of motion; the throne where the guide of 
the ſoul doth reign; the court from whence direction of all things human proceedeth, 
Why Chriſt is called Phe head of the church, theſe cauſes themſelves do yield. As the 
head is the chiefeſt part of a man, above which there is none, always joined wit hthe body ; 
ſo Chriſt the higheſt in his church, is always knit to it. Again, as the head giveth ſenſe 


and motion unto all the body, ſo he quickneth us, and, together with underſtanding of 
heavenly things, giveth ſtrength to walk therein. Secing therefore that they cannot af. 


firm Chriſt ſenſibly preſent, or always viſibly joined unto his body the church which is 
on earth, inaſmuch as his corporal reſidence is in heaven. Again, ſeeing they do not af. 
firm (it were intolerable if they ſhould) that Chriſt doth perſonally adminiſter the external 
regiment of outward actions in the church, but, by the ſecret inward influence of his 
grace, giveth ſpiritual life, and the ſtrength of ghoſtly motions thereunto: impoſſible it 
is, that they ſhould ſo cloſe up their eyes, as not to diſcern what odds there is between 
that kind of operation which we imply in the head/;p of princes, and that which 
agreeth to our Saviour's dominion over the church. The Headſbip which we give unto 


kings, is altogether viſibly exerciſed, and ordereth only the external frame of the church. 


affairs here amongſt us ; ſo that it plainly differeth from Chriſt's, even in very nature and 
kind. To be in ſuch fort united unto the church as he is; to work as he worketh, 
either on the whole church, or upon any particular aſſembly, or in any one man, doth 
neither agree, nor hath any poſlibility of agreeing unto any one beſides him. . 

Againſt the firſt diſtinction or difference, it is to be objected, That to entitle a magt- 
ſtrate head of the church, although it be under Chriſt, is abſurd. For Chriſt hath a two- 
fold ſuperiority; over his, and over kingdoms : according to the one, he hath a ſuperior, 
which is his Father; according to the other, none but immediate authority with his Fa- 


ther; that is to ſay, of the church he is head and governor only as the ſon of man; head 


and governor of kingdoms only as the Son of God. In the church, as man, he hath of 


 ficers under him, which officers are eccleſiaſtical perſons. As for the civil magiſtrate, his 


office belongeth unto kingdoms, and to commonwealths, neither is he there an under or 
ſubordinate head, conſidering that his authority cometh from God, ſimply and immediately, 
even as our Saviour Chriſt's doth. Whereunto the ſum of our anſwer is, firſt, that as 
Chriſt being Lord or Head over all, doth by vertue of that ſovereignty rule all; ſo he 
hath no more a ſuperior in governing his church, than in exerciſing ſovereign dominion 
upon the reſt of the world beſides. Secondly, that all authority, as well civil as eccleſi- 
aſtical, is ſubordinate unto him. And thirdly, the civil magiſtrate being termed head, by 
reaſon of that authority in eccleſiaſtical affairs which hath been already declared that them- 
ſelves do acknowledge to be lawful ; it followeth, that he is a head even ſubordinated of 


Chriſt, and to Chriſt. For more plain explication whereof, unto God we acknowledge 


daily, that kingdom, power, and glory, are his; that he is the immortal and inviſible 
king of ages; as well the future which ſhall be, as the preſent which now is. That which 
the Father doth work as Lord and King over all, he worketh not without, but by the Son, 
who thro' cocternal generation received of the Father that power which the Father hath 
of himſelf. And for that cauſe our Saviour's words concerning his own dominion are, 
to me all power both in heaven and earth is given. The Father by the Son did create, 
and doth guide all; wherefore Chriſt hath ſupreme dominion over the whole univerſal 
world. Chriſt is God. Chriſt is A&, the conſubſtantial Word of God, Chriſt is alſo 
that conſubſtantial Word which made man. As God, he faith of himſelf, I am alpha 
and omega, the beginning and the end: he which was, and which is, and which is to 


come; even the very Onmipotent. As the conſubſtantial Word of God, he hath with 


God, before the beginning of the world, that glory, which, as he was man, he requireth 
to have ; Father, glorify thy Son with that glory which with thee be enjoyed before the 
world was. Further, it is not neceſſary, that all things ſpoken of Chriſt ſhould agree 


to him either as God, or elſe as man; but ſome things as he is the conſubſtantial Word of 


God, ſome things as he is that Word incarnate. The works of ſupreme dominion which 
have been ſince the firſt beginning wrought by the power of the Son of God, are now 


moſt properly and truly the works of the Son of man: the Word made fleſh doth fir for 
ned + ever 
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ever, and reign as ſovereign Lord over all. Dominion belongeth unto the kingly offiec 
of Chriſt, as propitiation and mediation unto his prieſtly; inſtruction, unto his paſtoral 
and prophetical office. His works of dominion arc, in ſundry degrees and kinds, accord- 
ing to the different conditions of them that are ſubject unto it: he preſently doth govern, 
and hereafter ſhall judge the world, intire and wholly ; and therefore his regal power can- 
not be with truth reſtrained unto a proportion of the world only. Notwithſtanding, for- 
aſmuch as all do not ſhew and acknowledge, with dutiful ſubmiſſion, that obedience 
which they owe unto him ; therefore ſuch as do, their Lotd he is termed by way of ex- 
cellency, no otherwiſe than the apoſtle doth term God the Saviour generally of all, but eſpe- 
cially of the faithful ; theſe being brought to the obedience of faith, are evety where 
ſpoken of as men tranſlated into that kingdom, wherein whoſoever is comprehended, 
Chriſt is the author of eternal ſalvation unto them; they have a high arid ghoſtly fellow- 


ſhip with God, and Chriſt, and ſaints; or, as the apoſtle in more ample manner ſpeaketh,z5. 12. 223 


Aggregated they are unto mount Sion, and to the city of the living God; the celeſtial Fe- 
ruſalem, and to the company of innumerable angels, and to the congregation of the firſt 
born, which are written in heaven, and to God the judge of all; and to the ſpirits of 
Juſt and perfect men, and to Jeſus the Mediator of the new teſtament. In a word, they 
are of that myſtical body, which we term the church of Chriſt, As for the teſt, we ac: 
count them aliens from the commonwealth of Iſrael, and that live in the kingdom of 
darkneſs, and that are in this preſent world without God. Our Saviour's dominion is 
therefore over theſe, as over rebels; over them, as over dutiful and loving ſubjects. Which 
things being in holy ſcriptures ſo plain, I ſomewhat mule at that ſtrange poſition, that 
Chriſt in the government of his church, and ſuperiority over the officers of it, hath 
himſelf a ſuperior, which is the Father; but in governing of kingdoms and commont- 
wealths, and in the ſuperiority which he hath over kingdoms, no ſuperior. 


Again, That the civil magiſtrate's authority cometh from God immediately, as Chriſf's a0th;T. 


4.21 


la. 


and is ſubordinate unto Chriſt, In what evangeliſt, apoſtle, or prophet, is it found, that? +*** 


Chriſt (ſupreme governor of the church) ſhould be fo unequal to himſelf, as he is ſupreme 
governor of kingdoms? The works of his providence for the preſervation of mankind 
by upholding kingdoms, not only obedient unto, but alſo obſtinate and rebellious againſt 
him, are ſuch as proceed from divine power; and are not the works of his providence 
for ſafety of God's ele, by gathering, inſpiting, comforting, and every way preſerving his 
church, ſuch as proceed from the ſame power likewiſe. Surely, if Chriſt, as God and man, 


hath ordained certain means for the gathering and keeping of his church, ſeeing this doth 


belong to the government of that church; it muſt in reaſon follow, I think, that as God 
and man he worketh in church regiment ;z and conſequently hath no more there any ſupe- 
riors, than in the government of the commonwealth. Again, to be in the midſt of his, 
whereſoever they are aſſembled m his name, and to be with them to the world's end, are com- 
forts which Chriſt doth perform to his church as Lord and Governor; yea, ſuch as he cannot 
perform, but by that very power wherein he hath no ſuperior. Wherefore, unleſs it can be 
proved, that all the works of our Saviour's government in the church are done by the mere 
and only force of his human nature, there is no remedy but to acknowledge it a manifeſt 
error, that Chriſt in the government of the world is equal to the Father, but not in the go- 
vernment of the church. Indeed, to the honour of this dominion, it cannot be ſaid, that 
God did exalt him otherwiſe than only according to that human nature wherein he was 
made low. For, as the Son of God, there could no advancement or exaltation grow unto 
him: and yet the dominion whereunto he was in his human nature lifted up, is not 
without divine power exerciſed. It is by divine power, that the Son of man, who ſittetli 
in heaven, doth work as King and Lord upon us which are on earth. The exerciſe of his 
dominion over the church militant cannot chuſe but ceaſe, when there is no longer any 
militant church in the world. And therefore, as generals of armies when they Have not 
finiſhed the work, are wont to yield up fuch commiſſions as were given for that pur- 


Poſe, and to remain in the ſtate of ſubjects, and not as lords, as concerning their former 


authority; even ſo, when the end of all things is come, the Son of man (who till then 
reigneth) ſhall do the like, as touching regiment over the militant church on the earth. 


So that between the Son of man and his brethren, over whom he reigneth now in this their 
warfare, there ſhall be then, as touching the exerciſe of that regiment, no ſuch difference; 


they not warfaring any longer under him, but he together with them, under God, receiving 
the joys of everlaſting triumph, that ſo God may be in all; all miſery in all the wicked, 


thro his juſtice; in all the righteous, thro” his love, all felicity and bliſs. In the mean 


while he reigneth over the world as king, and doth thoſe things whetein none is ſuperior 


unto him, whether we reſpe& the works of his providence and kingdom, or of his regi- 


ment oyer the church. The cauſe of error in this point doth ſeem to have been a miſcon- 
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dient to divide his kingdom into many provinces, and place many heads over it, that 


ceit, that Chriſt, as Mediator, being inferior to his F ather, doth, as Mediator, all works 


z mediatorſhip to his prieſtly. For, as the high-prieſt both offered ſacrifices for expiation 
of the peoples ſins, and entred into the holy place, there to make interceſſion for them: 


the propitiation for our ſins, did afterwards enter into very heaven, and doth there, as 


be ſeveral heads or governors, differing in the meaſure of their authority from the chief- 
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of regiment over the church; when, in truth, regiment doth belong to his kingly office, 


ſo, Chriſt having finiſhed upon the croſs that part of his prieſtly office, which wrought 


Mediator of the new teſtament, appear in the ſight of God for us. A like ſleight of 
judgment it is, when they hold, that civil authority is from God, but not immediately 
thro' Chriſt, nor with any ſubordination to God, nor doth any thing from God, but by 
the hands of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. They deny it not to be ſaid of Chriſt in the old 
teſtament, By me princes rule, and the nobles, and all the Judges of the earth. In the 
new as much is taught, That Chriſt is the Prince of the kings of the earth. Wherefore, 
to the end it may more plainly appear, how all authority of man is derived from God 
through Chriſt, and muſt by chriſtian men be acknowledged to be no otherwiſe held 
than of, and under him; we are to note, that, becauſe whatſoever hath neceſſary being, 
the Son of God doth cauſe it to be, and thoſe things without which the world cannot well 
continue, have neceſſary being in the world; a thing of\ſo great uſe as government can- 
not chuſe but be originally from him. Touching that authority which civil magiſtrates 
have in eccleſiaſtical affairs, it being from God by Chriſt, as all other good things are, 
cannot chuſe but be held as a thing received at his hands; and becauſe ſuch power is of 
neceſlity for the ordering of religion, wherein the eſſence and very being of the church 
conſiſteth, can no otherwiſe flow from him, than according to that ſpecial care which he 
hath to govern and guide his own people; it followeth, that the ſaid authority is of and 
under him after a more ſpecial manner, in that he zs head of the charch, and not in re- 
ſpec of his general regency over the world. All things (faith the apoſtle, ſpeaking un- 
to the church) are yours, and ye are Chriſt's, and Chriſt is God's. Kings are Chriſt's as 
ſaints, becauſe they are of the church, if not collectively, yet diviſively underſtood. It 
is over each particular perſon within that church where they are kings: ſurely, authority 
reaching both unto all mens perſons, and to all kinds of cauſes alſo, it is not denied 
but that they may have and lawfully exerciſe it; ſuch authority it is, for which, and tor 
no other in the world, we term them heads; ſuch authority they have under Chriſt, be- 
cauſe he in all things is Lord over all; and even of Chriſt it is that they have received 
ſuch authority, inaſmuch as of him all lawful powers are; therefore the civil magiſtrate 
is, in regard of this power, an under and ſubordinate head of Chriſt's people. 

It is but idle where they ſpeak, That altho, for ſeveral companies of men, there may 


eſt, who is head over all; yet it cannot be in the church, for that the reaſon why head. 
magiſtrates appoint others for ſuch ſeveral places is, becauſe they cannot be preſent every 
where to pi ot the office of an head. But Chriſt is never from his body, nor from 
any part of it, and therefore needeth not to ſubſtitute any, which may be heads, ſome 
over one church, and ſome over another. Indeed the conſideration of man's imbecility, 
which maketh many heads neceſſary where the burthen is too great for one, moved 
Jethro to be a perſuader of Moſes, that a number of heads or rulers might be inſtituted 
for diſcharge of that duty by parts, which in whole he ſaw was troubleſome. Now 
although there be not in Chriſt any ſuch defect or weakneſs, yet other cauſes there be 
divers, more than we are able to ſearch into, wherefore it might ſeem unto him expe- 


the power which each of them hath in particular with reſtraint, might illuſtrate the 
greatneſs of his unlimited authority. Beſides, howſoever Chriſt be ſpiritually always 
united unto every part of his body, which is the church; nevertheleſs, we do all know, 
and they themſelves who alledge this, will, I doubt not; confeſs alſo, that from every 
church here viſible, Chriſt, touching viſible and corporal preſence, is removed as far as 
heaven from the earth is diſtant. Viſible government is a thing neceſſary for the church ; 
and it doth not appear, how the exerciſe of viſible government over ſuch multitudes 
every where diſperſed throughout the world, ſhould conſiſt without ſundry: viſible go- 
vernors; whoſe power being the greateſt in that kind, ſo far as it reacheth, they are in 
conſideration thereof termed ſo far heads. Wherefore, notwithſtanding the perpetual 
conjunction, by vertue whereof our Saviour always remaineth ſpiritually united unto the 
parts of his myſtical body; heads indeed with ſupreme power, extending to a certain 
compaſs, are for the exerciſe of a viſible regiment not unneceſſary. Some other reaſons, 
there are belonging unto this branch which ſeem to have been objected, rather for the 
exerciſe of mens wits in diſſolving ſophiſms, than that the authors of them could think 
in likelihood thereby to ſtrengthen their cauſe. Fot example, F the magi/irate be * 
| 0 
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one member of the body. By making the magiſtrate therefore head, we do exclude him 
from being a member ſubjet? to the head, and ſo leave him no place in the church. By 


which reaſon, the name of a body politick is ſuppoſed to be always taken of the infe- 


rior ſort alone, excluding the principal guides and governors, contrary to all mens cuſtoms 
of ſpeech. The error ariſeth by miſconceiving of ſome ſcripture- ſentences, where Chriſt 
as the head, and the church as the body, are compared or oppoſed the one to the other. 
And becauſe in ſuch compariſons or oppoſitions, the body is taken for thoſe only parts 
which are ſubje& unto the head, they imagine that whoſo is the head of any church, he 
is therefore eyen excluded from being a part of that church ; that the magiſtrate can be 
none of the church, if ſo we make him the head of the church in his own dominions : 
a chief and principal part of the church therefore, next this, is ſurely a ſtrange concluſion. 
A church doth indeed make the body of Chriſt, being wholly taken together; and every 
one in the ſame church fulfilleth the place of a member in the body, but not the place of 
an inferior member, the which hath ſupreme authority and power over all the reſt. 
Wherefore, by making the magiſtrate head in his own dominions, we exclude him from 
being a member ſubje& unto any other perſon which may viſibly there rule in a place of 


a ſuperior or head over him; but ſo far are we off from leaving him by this means no 


lace in the church, that we do grant him the chief place. Indeed the heads of thoſe 
viſible bodies, which are many, can be but parts inferior in that ſpiritual body which is but 
one; yea, they may from this be excluded clean, who notwitſtanding ought to be honour- 
ed, as poſſeſſing in order the higheſt rooms: but for the magiſtrate to be termed, in his 
dominions, an head, doth not bar him from being any way a part or member of the 
church of God. : 
As little to the purpoſe are thoſe other cavils: A church which hath the magiſtrate for 


head, is perfect man without Chriſt. So that the knitting of our Saviour thereunto ſhould 


be an addition of that which is too much. Again, I the church be the body of Chriſt and 
of the civil magiſtrate, it ſhall have two heads, which being monſtrous, is to the great diſ- 
honour of Chriſt and his church. Thirdly, IF the church be planted in a popular eſtate, then, 

oraſmuch as all govern in common, and all have authority, all ſhall be heads there, and no 
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of the church within his own dominion, then is he none of the church : for all that are T. C. 1. 2. : 
of the church make the body of Chriſt, and every one of the church fulfilleth the place of; 15. g 6's 


body at all; which is another monſter. It might be feared what this birth of ſo many mon- 


ſters together might portend, but that we know how things, natural enough in themſelves, 
may ſeem monſtrous, thro' miſconceit ; which error of mind is indeed a monſter : and 
the skilful in nature's myſteries have uſed to term it the womb of monſters; if any be, 
It is that troubled underſtanding, wherein, becauſe things lie confuſedly mixt together, 


what they are it appeareth not. A church perfect without Chriſt, I know not how a 


man ſhall imagine ; unleſs there may be either chriſtianity without Chriſt, or elſe a church 
without chriſtianity, If magiſtrates be heads of the church, they are of neceſlity chri- 
ſtians, then is their head Chriſt. The adding of Chriſt, univerſal head over all, unto ma- 
giſtrates particular headſhip, is no more ſuperfluous in any church than in other ſocieties ; 
each is to be both ſeverally ſubje& unto ſome head, and to have a head allo general for 


them all to be ſubje& unto. For ſo in armies, in civil corporations, we ſee it fareth. | 


A body politick, in ſuch reſpects, is not like a natural body; in this, more heads than 
one is ſuperfluous; in that not. Ir is neither monſtrous, nor yet uncomely for a church 
to have different heads: for if chriſtian churches be in number many, and every of them 
a perfect body by it ſelf, Chriſt being Lord and Head over all; why ſhould we judge it 
a thing more monſtrous for one body to have two heads, than one head ſo many bodies? 
Him that God hath made the ſupreme head of the whole church ; the head, not only of 
that myſtical body which the eye of man is not able to diſcern, but even of every chri- 
ſtian politick ſociety, of every viſible church in the world? And whereas, laſtly, it is 
thought ſo ſtrange, that in popular ſtates a multitude, to it ſelf, ſhould be both body 
and head, all this wonderment doth grow from a little over-ſight, in deeming that the 
ſubject wherein headſhip ought to reſide, ſhould be evermore ſome one perſon; which 
thing is not neceſſary. For in the collective body that have not derived as yet the prin- 
cipality of power into ſome one or few, the whole of neceſſity muſt be head over each 
part; otherwiſe it could not have power poſſibly to make any one certain perſon head; 
inaſmuch as the very power of making a head belongeth unto headſhip. Theſe ſuppoſed 
monſters we ſee therefore are no ſuch giants, as that there ſhould need any Hercules to 
tame them, 

The laſt difference which we have between the title of head when we give it unto Chriſt, 
and when we give it to other governors is, that the kind of dominion which it importeth 
is not the Game in both. Chriſt is head, as 7 the fountain of life and ghoſtly nutri- 
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ment, the well. ſpring of ſpiritual bleſſings poured into the body of the church: they 
heads, as being the principal inſtruments for the church's outward government; he 


head, as founder of the houſe; they, as his chiefeſt overſeets. Againſt this is excepti- 


on eſpecially taken, and our puryeyors are herein (aid to have their proviſion from the 
popiſh ſhambles: for by Pighins and Harding, to prove that Chriſt alone is not head of 
the church, this diſtinction, they ſay, is brought, that according to the inward influence 
of grace, Chriſt only is head; but according to the outward government, the being 
head is a thing common to him with others. To raiſe up falſhoods of old condemned, 
and bring it for confirmation of any thing doubtful, which already hath ſufficiently been 

roved an error, and is worthily ſo taken, this would juſtly deſerve cenſuring. But ſhall 
manifeſt truth therefore be reproached, becauſe men convicted in ſome things of manifeſt 
untruth have at any time thought or alledged it? If too much eagerneſs againſt their ad- 
verſaries had not made them forget themſelves, they might remember, where being char- 

ed as maintainers of thoſe very things, for which others before them had been condemn'd 
of hereſy, yet, leſt the name of any ſuch heretick holding the ſame which they do, ſhould 


T.C.1.3.p.168. make them odious ; they ſtick not frankly to confeſs, That they are not afraid to conſent 


in ſome points with Jews and Turks, Which defence, for all that, were a very weak 
bucklet for ſuch as ſhould conſent with Jews and Turks in that which they have been ab- 
horred and hated for in the church. But as for this diſtinction of headſhip, ſpiritual and 
myſtical of Jeſus Chriſt, miniſterial and outward in others beſides Chriſt; what caulc is 
there to miſlike either Harding or Pighius, or any other beſides for it? That which they 
have been reprov'd for, is, not becauſe they did therein utter an untruth, but ſuch a truth as 
was not ſufficient to bear up the cauſe which they did thereby ſeek to maintain. By this 
diſtinction, they have both truly and ſufficiently proved that the name of head importing 
power and dominion over the church might be given to others befides Chriſt, without 
prejudice to any part of his honour. That which they ſhould have made manifeſt was, the 
name of head, importing the power of univerſal dominion over the whole church of 
Chriſt militant, doth, and that by divine right, appertain to the pope of Rome. They 
did prove it lawful to grant unto others beſides Chriſt, the power of headſhip in a dit. 
ferent kind from his ; but they ſhould have proved it lawful to challenge, as they did to 
the biſhop of Rome, a power univerſal in that different kind. Their fault was therefore 
in exacting wrongfully ſo great power as they challenged in that kind, and not in making 
two kinds of power, unleſs ſome reaſons can be ſhewed for which this diſtinction of pow- 
cr ſhould be thought crroncous and falſe. A little they ſtir, (altho in vain) to prove that 
we cannot with truth make ſuch diſtinction of power, whereof the one kind ſhould agree 


T.C..2.p.4:5, unto Chriſt only, and the other be further communicated. Thus therefore they argue, If 


there be no head but Chriſt, in reſpect of ſpiritual government, there is no head but he in 
reſpect of the word, ſacraments, and diſcipline adminiſtred by thoſe whom he hath ap- 

pointed, for as much alſo as it is his ſpiritual government. Their meaning is, that where- 
as we make two kinds of power, of which two, the one being ſpiritual, is proper unto 
Chriſt ; the other, men are capable of, becauſe it is viſible and external: we do amils al- 
together in diſtinguiſhing, they think, for as much as the viſible and external power of 
regiment over the church, is only in relation unto the word, ſacraments, and diſcipline, 
adminiſtred by ſuch as Chriſt hath appointed thereunto, and the exerciſe of this power 


s alſo his ſpiritual government: therefore we do but vainly imagine a viſible and exter- 


nal power in the church differing from his ſpiritual power. Such diſputes as this, do ſome- 
what reſemble the practiſing of well-willers upon their friends in the pangs of death; whole 
manner is, even then, to put ſmoak in their noſtrils, and ſo to fetch them again, althougn 
they know it a matter impoſſible to keep them living. The kind of affection which the 
favourers of this labouring cauſe bear towards it will not ſuffer them to ſee it dye, al- 
though by what means they ſhould make it live, they do not ſee. But they may ſec that 
theſe wreſtlings will not help. Can they be ignorant how little it booteth to overcaſt ſo clear 
a light with ſome miſt of ambiguity in the name of ſpiritual regiment? to make things 
therefore ſo plain, that henceforward a child's capacity may ſerve rightly to conceive our 
meaning, we make the ſpiritual regiment of Chriſt to be generally that whereby his 
church is ruled and governed in things ſpiritual. Of this general we make two diſtin! 
kinds; the one in viſible, exerciſed by Chriſt himſelf in his own perſon ; the other out- 
wardly adminiſtred by them whom Chriſt doth allow to be rulers and guiders of his 


church. Touching the former of theſe two kinds, we teach that Chriſt, in regard therc- 


of, is particularly term'd he head of the church of God; neither can any other creature. 
in that ſenſe and meaning, be termed head beſides him, becauſe it importeth the conduct 
and government of our ſouls by the hand of that bleſſed Spirit wherewith we are ſealed 


and marked, as being peculiarly his. Him only therefore do we acknowledge to be the 


5 Lord, 
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Lord, which. dwelleth, liveth, and reigneth in our hearts; him only to be that head, 

which giveth ſalvation and life unto his body; him only to be that fountain from whence 

the influence of heavenly graces diſtilleth, and is deri vd Into all patts, whether the word, or 

the ſacraments, or diſcipline, or whatſoevet be the means whereby it floweth. As for 

the power of adminiſtring theſe things in the church of Chriſt, which power we call the 

power of order, it is indeed both ſpiritual and his; fpiritual, becauſe ſuch properly 

concerns the ſpitit: his, becauſe by him it was inſtituted. Howbeit, neither ſpiritual, 

as that which is inwardly and inviſibly exeteiſed; nor his, as that which he himſelf in pet- 

ſon doth exerciſe, Again, that power of dominion, which is indeed the point of this 
controverſy, and doth alſo belong to this ſecond kind of ſpiritual government, namely, 

unto that regiment which is external and viſiblez this likewiſe being ſpiritual in regard 

of the manner about which it dealeth; and being his, in as much as he approveth whatſo- 

ever is done by it, muſt notwithſtanding be diſtinguiſhed alſo from that power whereby 

he himſelf in perſon adminiſtreth the former kind of his own ſpiritual regiment, becauſe 

he himſelf in perſon doth not adminiſter this; we do not therefore vainly imagine, but tru- 

ly and rightly diſcern a power external and viſible in the church exerciſed by men, and 

ſevered in nature from that ſpiritual power of Chriſt's own regiment: which power is 

termed ſpiritual, becauſc it worketh ſecretly, inwardly, and inviſibly : his, becauſe none 
doth, nor can it perſonally excrciſc, either beſides or together with him; ſeeing that him 

only we may name our head, in regard of his; and yet, in regard of that other power 

from this, term others alſo, beſides him heads, without any conttadiction at all, Which 

thing may very well ſerve for anſwer unto that alſo which they further alledge againſt the 

aforeſaid diſtinction, namely, That even the outward ſocieties and aſſemblies of the roi. 
church, where one or two are gathered together in his name, either for hearing of the 

word, or for prayer, or any other church exerciſe, our Saviour Chriſt being in the midſt of 

them as mediator, muſt be their head: and if he be not there idle, but doing the office of 

4 head fully, it followeth, that even in the outward ſocieties and meetings of the 

church, no meer man can be called the head of it, ſeeing that our Saviour Chriſt doing the 

whole office of the head himſelf alone, leaveth nothing to men, by doing whereof they may 

obtain that title. Which objection I take as being made for nothing but only to main- 

tain argument. For they are not ſo far gone as to argue this in ſooth and right good 

carneſt, God ſtandethb (ſaith the P/almiſt) in the midſt of Gods; if God be there pre- 

ſent, he muſt undoubtedly be preſent as God; if he be not there idle, but doing the of- 

fice of a God fully, it followeth, that God himſelf alone doing the whole office of a God, 

leaveth nothing in ſuch aſſemblies to any other, by doing whereof they may obtain ſo 

high a name. The P/almiſt therefore hath ſpoken amiſs, and doth ill to call judges, 

Gods. Not ſo; for as God hath this office differing from theirs, and doth fully diſ- . C1. 5413. 
charge it even in the midſt of them, ſo they are not hereby excluded from all kind of 

duty, for which that name ſhould be given unto them alſo, but in that duty for which 

it was given them they are encouraged religiouſly and carefully to order themſelves after 

the ſelf (ame manner. Our Lord and Saviour being in the midſt of his church as head is 

our comfort, without the abridgment of any one duty ; for performance whereof others 

are termed heads in another kind than he is. If there be of the ancient fathers, which 

lay, That there is but one head of the church, Chriſt; and that the miniſter that bap- 

tizeth cannot be the head of him that is baptizzd, becauſe Chriſt is the head of the whole 

church : and that Paul could not be head of the church which he planted, becauſe Chriſt 

is the head of the whole body; they underſtand the name of head in ſuch ſort as we. —_— 
grant, that it is not applicable to any other, no not in relation, to the leaſt part of the | Well 
whole church; he which baptizeth, baptizeth into Chriſt ; he which converteth, convert- Wi 
eth into Chriſt; he which rulcth, ruleth for Chriſt. The whole church can have but one 628 
to be head as lord and owner of all ; wherefore if Chriſt be head in that kind, it follow- 1 
eth, that no other beſides can be ſo either to the whole or to any part. ; 


— 


2 — 


7; call and diſſolve all fulemn Aſſemblies about the publick affairs of the 
| Church. 


Mongſt ſundry prerogatives of Simons dominion over the Jews there is reckoned, 
as not the leaſt, That no man might gather any great aſſembly in the land without 


im. For ſo the manner of Fewiſh regiment had always been, that whether the 
Iiiz cauſe 
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cauſe for which men aſſembled themſelves in peaceable, good, and orderly ſort were ec: 
cleſiaſtical, or civil, ſupream authority ſhould aſſemble them. David gather d all Tfrael 
together unto Feruſalom; when the ark was to be remoy'd, he aſſembled the ſons of Aaron 
and the Levites. Solomon did the like at ſuch time as the temple was to be dedicated; 
when the church was to be reform'd Aſa in its time did the ſame. The ſame upon like 
| occaſions was done afterwards by Foaſh, Hezekias, Fofta, and others. | 
Polyb.1.6.de The conſuls of Rome, Polybins a ffirmeth to have had a kind of regal authority, in that 
matt Ron. they might call together the ſenate and people whenſoever it pleaſed them. Seeing there- 
diſcipl, fore the affairs of the church and chriſtian religion are publick affairs, for the order. 
ing whereof more ſolemn aſſemblies ſometimes are of as great importance and uſe, as they 
are for ſecular affairs; it ſeemeth no leſs an act of ſupream authority to call the one, than 
the other. Wherefore the clergy, in ſuch wiſe gathered together, is an eccleſiaſtical ſe. 
nate, which with us, as in former times, the chiefeſt prelate at his diſcretion did uſe to af. 
ſemble ; ſo that afterwards in ſuch conſiderations as have been before ſpecified, it ſeemed 
more meet to annex the ſaid prerogative to the crown. The plot of reform'd diſcipline 
not liking thereof ſo well, taketh order that every former aſſembly before it breaketh up 
3 bn og ſhould it ſelf appoint both the time and place of their after-meeting again, But becauſe 
conventiculis, I find not any thing on that ſide particularly alledged againſt us herein, a longer diſputa- 
cap. de epiſc. tion about ſo plain a cauſe ſhall not need. The ancient imperial law forbiddeth ſuch af. 
& Presbyt. ſemblies as the emperor's authority did not cauſe to be made. Before emperors became 
chriſtians, the church had never any general ſynod; their greateſt meeting conſiſting . 
of biſhops and other the graveſt in each province. As for the civil governor's authority, 
it ſuffered them only as things not regarded, or not accounted of at ſuch times as it did 
Hierarch. ib. 6. ſuffer them. So that what right a chriſtian king hath as touching aſſemblies of that kind, 
OR we are not able to judge till we come to later times, when religion had won the hearts 
Conſtant. con-of the higheſt powers. Conſtantine (as Pighius doth grant) was not only the firſt that ever 
cilaTheodoſio-gjq call any general council together, but even the firſt that deviſed the calling of them 
dl. 2 Con, for conſultation about the buſineſſes of God. After he had once given the example, his 
Hieron. contr. ſucceſſors a long time follow'd the ſame ; in ſo much that St. Hierom to diſprove the au- 
Kufinum |. a. thority of a ſynod which was pretended to be general, uſeth this as a forcible argument, 
Dic, quis imperator hanc ſynodum fuſſerit convocari ? Their anſwer hereunto is no an- 
ſwer, which ſay, That the emperors did not this without conference had with the biſhops : 
for to our purpoſe it is enough, if the clergy alone did it not otherwiſe than by the leave 
Sozomen 1.6, and appointment of their ſovereign lords and kings. Whereas therefore it is on the con- 
At eig. trary fide alledg'd, that Lalentinian the elder being requeſted by catholick biſhops to grant 


Ambroſ. epiſt. a a 3 : g 
| . that there might be a ſynod for the ordering of matters call d in queſtion by the Arians, an- 


3. 
ſwered, that he being one of the laity might not meddle with ſuch matters; and there- 


upon willed, that the prieſts and biſnops to whom the care of thoſe things belongeth, 
ſhould meet and conſult together by themſelves where they thought good. We muſt, 
with the emperor's ſpeech, weigh the occaſion and drift thereof. Valentinian and Valens, 
the one a catholicł and the other an Arian, were emperors together: Valens, the governor 
of the eaſt, and Valentinian of the weſt empire. Valentinian therefore taking his journey 
from the eaſt unto the we/? parts, and paſſing for that intent thro' Thracia, there the bi- 

ſhops which held the ſoundneſs of chriſtian belief, becauſe they knew that Valens was 
their profeſſed enemy, and therefore if the other was once departed out of thoſe quarters, 
the catholick cauſe was like to find very ſmall favour, moved preſently Yalentinian about 
a council to be aſſembled under the countenance of his authority; who by likelihood 
conſidering what inconvenience might grow thereby, inaſmuch as it could not be but a 
means to incenſe Valens the more againſt them, refuſed himſelf to be author of, or preſent 
at any ſuch aſſembly; and of this his denial gave them a colourable reaſon, to wit, that he 
was, although an emperor, yet a ſecular perſon, and therefore not able in matters of ſo 
great obſcurity to fit as competent judge: but if they which were biſhops and learned 
men, did think good to conſult thereof together, they might. Whereupon, when they 
could not obtain that which they moſt deſired, yet that which he granted unto them they 
took and forthwith had a council. Valentinian went on towards Rome, they remaining 
in conſultation till Valens which accompanied him returned back; ſo that now there was 
no remedy, but cither' to incur a manifeſt contempt, or elſe at the hands of Yalens him- 
ſelf to ſeek approbation of that they had done. To him therefore they became ſuitors : 
his anſwer was ſhort, Either Arianiſm, or exile, which they would ; whereupon their ba- 
niſhment enſued. Let reaſonable men now therefore be judges, how much this example 
of Valentinian doth make againſt the authority, which we ſay that ſovereign rulers may 
lawfully haye as concerning ſynods and meetings eccleſiaſtical, | 


ECCLESIASTICAL PoLI TT. 


Book VIII. 


of the authority of making Laws, 


Here are which wonder that we ſhould account any ſtatute a law, which the 
high court of parliament in England hath eſtabliſh'd about the matters of church- 
regiment ; the prince and court of parliament having (as they ſuppoſe) no more lawful 
means to give order to the church and clergy in thoſe things, than they have to make 
laws for the hiearchies of angels in heaven; that the parliament being a meer tem- 
ral court, can neither by the law of nature, nor of God, have competent power to 
define of ſuch matters: That ſupremacy in this kind cannot belong unto kings, as 
kings, becauſe pagan emperors, whole princely power was true ſovereignty, never 
challenged ſo much over the church; that power, in this kind, cannot be the right 
of an earthly crown, prince, or ſtate, in that they be chriſtians, foraſmuch as if they 
be chriſtians, they all owe ſubjection to the paſtors of their ſouls; that the prince 
therefore not having it himſelf, cannot communicate it to the parliament, and conſe- 
quently cannot make laws here, or determine of the church's regiment by himſelf, par- 
liament, or any other court ſubjected unto him. | 
The parliament of England, together with the convocation annexed thereunto, is that 
whereupon the very eſſence of all government within this kingdom doth depend ; it is 
even the body of the whole realm: it conſiſteth of the king, and of all that within the 


land are ſubje&t unto him. The parliament is a court, not ſo merely temporal as if it 


might meddle with nothing but only leather and wool. Thoſe days of queen Mary are 
not yet forgotten, wherein the realm did ſubmit it ſelf unto the legate of pope Julius, at 
which time, had they been perſuaded, as this man ſeemeth now to be, had they thought 
that there is no more force in laws made by parliament concerning church. affairs, than if 
men ſhould take upon them to make orders for their hierarchies of angels in heaven, they 
might have taken all former ſtatutes of that kind as cancelled, and by reaſon of nullity, 
abrogated. What need was there that they ſhould bargain with the cardinal, and purchaſe 
their pardon by promiſe made beforehand, that what laws they had made, aſlented unto, 
or executed, againſt the biſhop of Rome's ſupremacy, the ſame they would, in that pre- 
ſent parliament, effectually abrogate and repeal ? had they power to repeal laws made, and 
none to make laws concerning the regiment of the church? Again, when they had by 
ſuit obtained his confirmation for ſuch foundations of biſhopricks, cathedral churches, 
hoſpitals, colleges, and ſchools ; for ſuch marriages before made, for ſuch inſtitutions into 
livings eccleſiaſtical, and for all ſuch judicial proceſſes, as having been ordered according 
to the laws before in force, but contrary unto the canons and orders of the church of 
Rome, were in that reſpect thought defective, although the cardinal in his Letters of diſ- 
penſation did give validity unto thoſe acts, even Apoſtolice firmitatis robur, the very 
ſtrength of apoſtolical ſolidity ; what had all theſe been without thoſe grave authenti- 


427 


cal words? Be it enacted by the authority of this preſent parliament, that all and ſingular An. 1 & 2. 


articles and clauſes contained in the ſaid diſpenſation, ſhall remain and be reputed and talen 
to all intents and conſtructions in the laws of this realm, lawful, good, and effettual, to 1 


be alledged and pleaded in all courts eccleſiaſtical and temporal, for good and ſufficient 
matter either for the plantiff or defendant, without any allegation or obſection to be made 
againſt the validity of them, by pretence of any general council, canon, or decree to the 
contrary. Somewhat belike they thought there was in this meer temporal court, without 
which the pope's own mere eccleſiaſtical legat's diſpenſation had taken ſmall effect in the 
church of England; ncither did they, or the cardinal imagine any thing committed againſt 
the law of nature, or of God, becauſe they took order for the church's affairs, and that 
even in the court of parliament. The moſt natural and religious courſe in making laws is, 
that the matter of them be taken from the judgment of the viſeſt in thoſe things which 
they are to concern. In matters of God, to ſer down a form of prayer, a ſolemn confeſ- 
ſion of the articles of the chriſtian faith, and ceremonies meet for the exerciſe of religion : 
it were unnatural not to think the paſtors and biſhops of our ſouls a great deal more fit, than 
men of ſecular trades, and callings : howbeit, when all which the wiſdom of all ſorts can do, 
is done for the deviſing of laws in the church, it is the general conſent of all that giveth 
them the form and vigour of laws, without which they could be no more unto us than 
the counſel of phyſicians to the ſick. Well might they ſeem as wholſom admonitions and 
inſtructions; but laws could they never be, without the conſent of the whole church, 
to be guided by them ; whereunto both nature and the praftice of the church of God 


ſet down in ſcripture, is found every way ſo fully conſonant, that God himſelf would 
not 
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EccLESIASTICAL PoLIT I. Book VIII 


not impoſe his own laws upon his people by the hand of Moſes, without their free and 
open conſent. Wherefore, to define and determine, even of the church's affairs by way 
of aſſent and approbation, as laws are defined in that right of power, which doth give 
them the force of laws; thus to define of our own church's regiment; the parliament of 


England hath competent authority. 


Touching that ſupremacy of power which our kings have in the cafe of making laws, 
it reſteth principally in the ſtrength of a negative voice; which not to give them, were 
to deny them that, without which they were kings but by a meer title and not in exerciſe 
of dominion. Be it in regiment-popular, ariſtocratical, or regal, principality reſteth 
in that perſon, or thoſe perſons unto whom is given right of excluding any kind of law 
whatſoever it be before eſtabliſhment. This doth belong unto kings as kings; pagan em- 


perors, even Nero himſelf had no lefs; but much more than this in the laws of his own 


empire. That he challeng'd not any intereſt of giving voice in the laws of the church, 
I hope no man will ſo conſttue, as if the cauſe were conſcience and fear to encroach upon 
the apoſtles right. If then it be demanded, by what right from Conſtantine downward, 


29 rt the chriſtian emperors did fo far intermeddle with the church's affairs, either we muſt 


herein condemn them, as being over preſumptuouſly bold, or elſe judge that, by a law; 
which is term'd regia, that is to ſay, regal; the people having deriv'd unto their empe- 
rors their whole power for making of laws, and by that means his edits being made 
laws, what matter ſoever they did concern, as imperial dignity endow'd them with com- 
petent authority and power to make laws for religion, ſo they were thought by chriſti. | 
anity to uſe their power, being chriſtians, unto the benefit of the church of Chriſt. Was 
there any chriſtian biſhop in the world which did then judge this repugnant unto the du- 
tiful ſubjection which chriſtians do owe to the paſtors of their ſouls; to whom, in re- 


ſpect of their ſacred order, it is not by us, neither may be denied, that kings and 


princes are as much as the yery meaneſt that liveth under them, bound in conſcience to 
ſhew themſelves gladly and willingly obedient ; receiving the ſeals of ſalvation, the bleſ- 
ſed ſacraments at their hands, as at the hands of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, with all reverence, 
not diſdaining to be taught and admoniſh'd by them, nor with-holding from them as 
much as the leaſt part of their due and decent honour? All which, for any thing that 
hath been alledged, may ſtand very well without reſignation of ſupremacy of power in 


making laws, even laws concerning the moſt ſpiritual affairs of the church; which 


T. C. l. 1. p.92. 


laws being made amongſt us, ate not by any of us ſo taken or interpreted, as if they 
did receive their force from power which the prince doth communicate unto the parlia- 
ment or unto any other court under him, but from power which the whole body of the 
realm being naturally poſſeſt with, hath by free and deliberate aſſent derived unto him 
that ruleth over them, ſo far forth as hath been declared. So that our laws made con- 
cerning religion, do take originally their eſſence from the power of the whole realm 
and church of England, than which, nothing can be more conſonant unto the law of 
nature and the will of our Lord Jcſus Chriſt. 
To let theſe go, and return to our own men; eccieſiaſtical governors, they ſay, may not 
meddle with making of civil laws, and of laws for the commonwealth ; nor the civil ma- 
giſtrate, high or low, with making of orders for the church. It ſeemeth unto me very 
ſtrange, that theſe men, which are in no cauſe more yehement and fierce than where they 


plead, that eccleſiaſtical perſons may not xve 4, be lords, ſhould hold that the power of 


making eccleſiaſtical laws, which thing of all other is moſt proper unto dominion, be- 
longeth to none but eccleſiaſtical perſons only. Their over-ſight groweth herein 
for want of exact obſervation, what it is to make a law. Tully, ſpeaking of the law of 
nature, ſaith, That thereof God himſelf was inventor, diſceptator, lator, the deviſer, 
the diſcuſſer, and deliverer : wherein he plainly alludeth unto the chiefeſt parts which then 
did appertain to his publick action. For when laws were made, the firſt thing was to 
have them deviſed ; the ſecond to ſift them with as much exactneſs of judgment as any 
way might be uſed ; the next by ſolemn voice of ſovereign authority to paſs them, and 
give them the force of laws. It cannot in any reaſon ſeem otherwiſe than moſt fit, that 
unto eccleſiaſtical perſons the care of deviſing eccleſiaſtical laws be committed, even 
as the care of civil unto them which are in thoſe affairs moſt skilful. This taketh not 
away from eccleſiaſtical perſons all right of giving voice with others, when civil laws 
are propoſed for regiment of the commonwealth, whereof themſelves, though now 
the world would have them annihilated, are notwithſtanding as yet a part; much leſs 
doth it cut off that part of the power of princes, whereby, as they claim, ſo we know 
no reaſonable cauſe wherefore we may not grant them, without offence to almighty 
God, ſo much authority in making all manner of laws within their own dominions, 
that neither civil nor eccleſiaſtical do. paſs without their royal aſſent. MY 7 

Hel n 
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In deviſi ing and diſcuſſing of laws, wifdooi. cfpecially is required; but that which cſta- 
bliſheth them and maketh them, is power, even power of dominion; the chiefty where- 
of (amongſt us) reſteth in the perſon of the king. Is thete any law of Chriſt's which for- 
biddeth kings and rulers of the earth to have ſuch ſovereign and ſupream power in the 
making of laws either civil or eccleſiaſtical? If there be, our controverſy hath an end. 
Chriſt, in his church, hath not appointed any ſuch law concerning temporal power, as 
God did of old unto the commonwealth of Z/7ae/ ; but leaving that to be at the world's 
free choice, his chiefeſt care is, that the ſpiritual la of the goſpel might be publiſhed far 
and wide. They that received the law of Chriſt, were, for a long time, people ſcattered 
in ſundry kingdoms, chriſtianity not exempting them from the laws which they had 
been ſubject unto, ſaving only in ſuch caſes as thoſe laws did injoyn that which the religi- 

on of Chriſt did forbid. Hereupon grew their manifold perſecutions throughout all places 
where they lived; as oft as it thus came to paſs, there was no poſſibility that the emperors 
and kings under whom they lived, ſhould meddle any whit at all with making laws for 
the church. From Chriſt, therefore, having received power ; who doubteth, but as they 
did, ſo they might bind them to ſuch orders as ſeemed fitteſt for the maintenance of their 
religion, without the leave of high or low in the commonwealth ; foraſmuch as in re- 
tigion it was divided utterly from them, and they from it. But when the mightieſt began 
to like of the chriſtian faith; by their means, whole free ſtates and kingdoms became 
obedient unto Chriſt. Now the queſtion is, whether kings, by embracing chriſtianity, 
do thereby receive any ſuch law as taketh from them the weighticſt part of that ſove- 
reignty which they had even when they were heathens: whether, being infidels, they 
might do more in cauſes of religion, than now they can by the laws of God, being true 
believers. For, whereas in regal ſtates, the king, or ſupream head of the common- 
wealth, had before chriſtianity a ſupream ſtroak in making of laws for religion; he 
muſt by embracing chriſtian religion utterly deprive himſelf thereof, and in ſuch cauſes = 
become ſubject unto his ſubjects, having even within his own dominions them whole 
commandment he muſt obey; unleſs his power be placed in the head of ſome foreign 
ſpiritual potentate : ſo that either a foreign or domeſtick commander upon carth, he 
muſt admit more now, than before he had, and that in the chiefeſt things whereupon com- 
monwealths do ſtand. But apparent it is unto all men which are not ſtrangers unto the 
doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, that no ſtate of the world receiving chriſtianity, is by any 
law therein contained bound to reſign the power which they lawfully held before: but 
over what perſons, and in what cauſes ſoever the ſame hath been in force, it may ſo remain 
and continue ſtill, That which, as kings, they might do in matters of religion, and 
did in matter of faiſe religion, being idolatrous and ſuperſtitious kings, the ſame they 
are now even in every reſpect fully authorized to do in all affairs pertinent to the ſtate of 
true chriſtian religion. And, concerning the ſupream power of making laws for allTc.1.;.p.;3; 
perſors, in all cauſes to be guided by, it is not to be let paſs, that the head enemies of this 
head-ſhip are conſtrained to acknowledge the king endued even with this very power, fo 
that he may and ought to exerciſe the ſame, taking order for the church and her affairs, 
of what nature or kind ſoever, in caſe of neceſlity : as when, there is no lawful miniſtry, 
which they interpret then to be (and this ſurely is a point very remarkable,) whereſoever 
the miniſtry is wicked. A wicked miniſtry is nolawful miniſtry ; and in ſuch ſort no law- 
ful miniſtry, that, what doth belong unto them as miniſters by right of their calling, the 
ſame to be annihilated in reſpect of their bad qualities; their wickednels in it ſelf a depri- 
vation of right to deal in the affairs of the church, and a warrant for others to deal in them 
which are held to be of a clean other ſociety, the members whereof have been before ſo 
peremptorily for ever excluded from power of dealing for ever with affairs of the church. 
They which once have learn'd throughly this leſſon, will quickly be capable perhaps of 
another equivalent unto it. For the wickedneſs of the miniſtry transfers their right unto 
the king; in caſe the king be as wicked as they, to whom then ſhall the right deſcend ? 
There is no remedy, all muſt come by devolution at length, even as the family of Brown 
will have it, unto the godly among the people, for confuſion unto the wiſe and the great 
by the poor and the ſimple ; ſome Kniperdoling, with his retinue, mult take this work of 
the Lord in hand; and the making of church-laws and orders muſt prove to be their 
right in the end. Tf not for love of the truth, yet for ſhame of groſs abſurdities, let theſe 
contentions and trifling fancies be abandoned. The cauſe which moved them for a time 
to hold a wicked miniſtry no lawful miniſtry ; and in this defect of a lawful miniſtry, 
authorized kings to make laws and orders for the affairs of the church, till it were well 
eſtabliſh'd, is ſurely this: firſt, they ſee that whereas the continual dealing of the kings 
of IJſrael in the affairs of the church doth make now very ſtrong againſt them, the bur- 


then whereof they ſhall in time well cnough ſhake off, if it may be obtained, Gs q 
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FEcclEstAsTICAL Pority. Book VIII. 


indeed lawful for kings to follow theſe holy examples; howbeit no longer than during 
the caſe of neceſſity, while the wickedneſs, and in reſpe& thereof, the unlawfulneſs of 
the miniſtry doth continue. Secondly, They perceive right well, that unleſs they ſhould 
yield authority unto kings in caſe of fuch ſuppoſed neceſſity, the diſcipline they urge 
were clean excluded, as long as the clergy of England doth therennto remain oppoſite. 
To open therefore a door for her enttance, there is no reaſon but the tenet muſt be this: 
that now, when the miniſtry of England is univerſally wicked, and in that feſpect hath 
loſt all authority, and is become no lawful miniſtry, no ſuch miniſtry as hath the right, 
which otherwiſe ſhould belong unto them, if they were virtuous and godly, as their ad- 
verſaries are; in this neceſſity the king may do ſomewhat for the church: that which we 
do imply in the name of headſhip, he may both have and exerciſe till they be entered 
which will disburthen and eaſe him of it: till they come, the king is licenſed to hold 
that power which we call headſhip. But what afterwards? In a church ordered, that 
T. C. l. 1. which the ſupreme magiſtrate hath to do, is to ſec that the laws of God, touching his 
P. 192 worlſhip, and touching all matters and orders of the church, be executed and duly ob. 
ſerved ; to ſee that every eccleſiaſtical perſon do that office whereunto he is appointed; 
Apol. i. fol. go. to puniſh thoſe that fail in their office. In a word, that which Allain himſelf acknow- 
s ledged unto the carthly power which God hath given him it doth belong to defend the 
laws of the church, to cauſe them to be executed, and to puniſh rebels and tranſgreſſors 
of the ſame; on all ſides therefore it is confeſt, that to the king belongeth power of 
maintaining the laws made for church-regiment, and of cauſing them to be obſerved; 
but principality of power in making them, which is the thing we attribute unto kings, 
this both the one ſort and the other do withſtand. | 
Power tocom- Touching the king's ſuper-eminent authority in commanding, and in judging of cauſes 
dns. and fo de eccleſiaſtical ; firſt, to explain therein our meaning, it hath been taken as if we did hold, 
overall judges that kings may preſcribe what themſelves think good to be done in the ſervice of God: 
rg eccle-· how the word ſhall be taught, how the ſacraments adminiſtred ; that kings may perſonally 
TED” fit in the conſiſtory where the biſhops do, hearing and determining what cauſes ſoever 
do appertain unto the church; that kings and queens, in their own proper perſons, are 
by judicial ſentence to decide the queſtions which do ariſe about matters of faith and 
chriſtian religion; that kings may excommunicate : finally, that kings may do whatſo- 
ever is incident unto the office and duty of an eccleſiaſtical judge, Which opinion, be. 
cauſe we account as abſurd as they who have fathered the ſame upon us, we do them 
to wit, that this is our meaning, and no otherwiſe: there is not within this realm an ec- 
cleſiaſtical officer, that may by the authority of his own place, command univerſally 
throughout the king's dominions: but they of this people whom one may command, 
are to another's commandment unſubject. Only the king's royal power is of ſo large 
compaſs, that no man commanded by him according to the order of law, can plead him- 
ſelf to be without the bounds and limits of that authority; I ſay, according to order of 
law, becauſe with us the higheſt have thereunto ſo tied themſelves, that otherwiſe than 
ſo, they take not upon them to command any. And, that kings ſhould be in ſuch ſort 
ſupreme commanders over all men, we hold it requiſite, as well for the ordering of ſpi- 
ritual as civil affairs; inaſmuch as without univerſal authority in this kind, they ſhould 
2 Chron. 24. not be able when need is, to do as virtuous kings have done. Foſzah, purpoſing to renew 
5» 6. 7, 8. 9. the houſe of the Lord, aſſembled the prieſts and Levites ; and when they were together, 
gave them their charge, ſaying : Go out unto the cities of Fudah, and gather of Iſrael 
1on:y to repair the houſe of the Lord from year to year, and haſte the things: but the 
Levites haſtened not. Therefore the king commanded Fehoiada, the chief prieſt, and 
ſeid unto him; why haſt thou not required of the Levites, to bring in out of Judah and 
Fernſalem, the tax of Moſes, the ſervant of the Lord, and of the congregation of 1/- 
rael, for the tabernacle of the teſtimony ? For wicked Athaliah, and her children, brake 
— up the houſe of the Lord God, and all the things that were dedicated for the houſe of 
Chap. 6. 30, the Lord, did they beſtow upon Balaam. T herefore the king commanded, and they made 
5 a cheſt, and ſet it at the gate of the houſe of the Lord without, and they made 4 
proclamation through Fudah and Feruſalem, to bring unto the Lord, the tax of Moſes 
the ſervant of the Lord, laid upon Iſrael in the wilderneſs. Could either he have done 
this, or after him Ezekzas the like concerning the celebration of the paſſoyer, but that 
all ſorts of men in all things did owe unto theſe their ſovereign rulers the ſame obedi- 
Joſh 1. 18, ence which ſometimes Joſhua had them by vow and promiſe bound unto? Mhoſoe ver 
all rebel againſt thy commandments, and will not obey thy words in all thou cum. 
mandeſft him, let him be put to death: only be ſtrong and of a good courage. Further- 
more, judgment eccleſiaſtical we ſay is neceſſary for deciſion of controverſies riſing be- 


twecen man and man, and for correction of faults committed in the affairs of God: 
5 unto 
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Book VIII EccLESsTIASTICAL PoLITr. 


unto the due execution whereof there ate three things neceſſary, laws, judges, and ſu- 
pream governors of judgments. What courts there ſhall be, and what cauſes ſhall belong 
unto each court, and what judges ſhall determine of every cauſe, and what order in all 
judgments ſhall be kept: of theſe things the laws have ſufficiently diſpoſed, ſo that his duty 


who ſitteth in any ſuch court, is to judge, not of, but after the ſame law. Imprimis illud ob. _ de offic. 


ervare debet judex, ne aliter judicet quam legibus, conſtitutionibus, aut moribus proditum! 
eſt, ut imperator Fuſtinianus; which laws (for we mean the poſitive laws of our realm con- 
cerning eccleſiaſtical affairs) if they otherwile diſpoſe of any ſuch thing, than according to 
the law of reaſon, and of God, we muſt both acknowledge them to be amiſs, and endea- 
your to have them reform'd : but touching that point, what may be objected ſhall after ap- 
pear, Our judges in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, are either ordinary, or commiſſionary : ordina- 
ry, thoſe whom we term ordinaries; and ſuch, by the laws of this land, are none but pre- 
lates only, whoſe power to do that which they do, is in themſelves, and belonging to the 
nature of their eccleſiaſtical calling. In ſpiritual cauſes, a lay-perſon may be no ordinary; 
a commiſſionary judge there is no let but that he may be; and that our laws do ever- 
more refer the ordinary judgment of ſpiritual cauſes unto ſpiritual perſons, ſuch as are 
termed ordinaries, no man which knoweth any thing of the practice of this realm can 
eaſily be ignorant. Now, beſides them which are authorized to judge in ſeveral terri- 
tories, there is required an univerſal power which teacheth over all, imparting ſupream 
authority of government over all courts, all judges, all cauſes; the operation of which 
power is as well to ſtrengthen, maintain, and uphold particular juriſdictions, which hap- 
ly might elſe be of ſmall effect; as alſo to remedy that which they are not able to help, 
and toredreſs that wherein they at any time do otherwiſe than they ought to do. This 
power being ſometime in the biſhop of Rome, who by ſiniſter practices had drawn it in- 
to his hands, was for juſt conſiderations by publick conſent annexed unto the king's roy- 
al ſeat and crown ; from thence the authors of reformation would tranſlate it into their 
national aſſemblies or ſynods; which ſynods are the only helps which they think lawful 
to uſe againſt ſuch evils in the church, as particular juriſdictions are not ſufficient to re- 


dreſs. In which cauſe, our laws have provided, that the king's ſupereminent authority, xj;.. ap; x. 
and power ſhall ſerve: As namely, when the whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate, or the principal 


perſons therein, 'do need viſitation and reformation ; when in any part of the church 
_ errors, ſchiſms, hereſies, abuſes, offences, contempts, enormities, are grown ; which 
men in their ſeyeral juriſdictions either do not, or cannot help. Whatſoever any ſpiri- 
tual authority and power (ſuch as legates from the ſee of Rome did ſometimes exerciſe) 
hath done or might heretofore have done for the remedies of thoſe evils in lawful ſort, 
(that is to ſay, without the violation of the laws of God or nature in the deed done) as 
much in every degree our laws have fully granted that the king for ever may do, not 
only by ſetting eccleſiaſtical ſynods on work, that the thing may be their act and the 
king their motioner unto it, for ſo much perhaps the maſters of the reformation will 
grant; but by commiſſions few or many, who having the king's letters patents, may in the 
vertue thereof execute the premiſes as agents in the right, not of their own peculiar and 
ordinary, but of his ſupereminent power, When men are wronged by inferior judges, or 
have any juſt cauſe to take exception againſt them ; their way for redreſs is ro make their 
appeal ; an appeal is a preſent delivery of him which maketh it out of the hands of their 
power and juriſdictions from whence it is made. Pope Alexander having ſometimes the 
king of England at advantage, cauſed him, amongſt other things, to agree, that as many 


of his ſubjects as would, might have appeal to the court of Rome, And thus (faith one) Machiavel. 


that whereunto a mean perſon at this day would ſcorn to ſubmit himſelf, ſu great a king oo A 
was content to be ſubjet# to. Notwithſtanding, even when the pope (faith he) had ſo 
great authority among ſt princes which were far off, the Romans he could not frame to 
obedience; nor was able to obtain that himſelf might abide at Rome, though promiſing 
not to meddle with other than eccleſiaſtical affairs. So much are things that terrify more 


fearcd by ſuch as behold them aloof off than at hand. Reformers I doubt not in ſomes Hen. 8. 


cauſes will admit appeals, but appeals made to their ſynods; even as the church of Rome 
doth allow of them ſo they be made to the biſhop of Rome. As for that Kind of appeal 
which the Engliſh laws do approve from the judge of atiy certain particular court unto the 
king, as the only ſupream governor on earth, who by his delegates may give a final defini- 
tive ſentence, from which no farther appeal can be made; will their platform allow of this? 
Surely, foraſmuch as in that eſtate which they all dream of, the whole church muſt be di- 
vided into pariſhes, in which none can have greater or leſs authority and power than ano- 
ther ; again, the king himſelf muſt be a common member in the body of his own pariſh, 
and the cauſes of that only pariſh, muſt be by the officers thereof dererminable; in cafe 
the king had ſo much fayour or 1 to be made one of thoſe officers (for 8 
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* | | 
5 1 wiſe by their poſitions he were not to meddle any more than the meaneſt amongſt his 
ſubjects with the judgment of any eccleſiaſtical cauſe) how is it poſſible they ſhould al- 
low of appeals to be made from any other abroad to the king ? To reccive appeals 
from all other judges, belongeth to the higheſt in power of all, and to be in power 
over all (as touching judgment in eccleſiaſtical cauſes) this, as they think, belongeth only 
to ſynods. Whereas therefore, with us kings do exerciſe over all things, perſons, and 
cauſes, ſupreme power, both of voluntary and litigious juriſdictions; ſo that according 
to the one they incite, reform, and command; according to the other, they judge 
univerſally, doing both in far other ſort than ſuch as have ordinary ſpiritual power ; 
oj pugned we are herein by ſome colourable ſnew of argument, as if to grant thus 
T. C. l. 3. much to any ſecular perſon it were unreaſonable: For fith it is (Gay they) apparent out of 
ge 3 the chronicles, that judgment in church-matters pertaineth to God; ſeeing likewiſe it 
Heb. 5. 1. is evident out of the apoſtles, that the high-prieſt is ſet over thoſe matters in God's 
behalf; it muſt needs follow, that the principality or direction of the judgment of 
them is, by God's ordinance, appertaining to the Digh-pricft and conſequently to the 
miniſtry of the church; and if it be by God's ordinanee appertaining unto them, 
how can it be tranſlated from them to the civil magiſtrate * Whiich argument, brief. 
ly drawn into form, lieth thus: that which belongeth unto God, may not be tranſ- 
lated unto any other but whom he hath appointed to have it in his behalf; but prin- 
Cipality of judgment in church-matters appertaineth unto God, which hath appointed 
the high-prieſt, and conſequently the miniſtry of the church alone to have it in his 
behalf; ergo, it may not from them be tranſlated to the civil magiſtrate. The firſt 
of which propoſitions we grant, as alſo in the ſecond branch which aſcribeth unto God 
_ principality in church. matters. But, that either he did appoint none but only the high- 
prieſt to exerciſe the ſaid principality for him; or that the miniſtry of the church may 
in reaſon from thence be concluded to haye alone the ſame principality by his appoint- 
ment, theſe two points we deny utterly. For, concerning the high prieſt, there is, 
' Heb. 5.1. firſt, no ſuch ordinance of God to be found; Every high-prieft (ſaith the apoſtle) is 
| taken from among ſt men, and is ordained for men in things pertaining to God; where- 
upon it may well be gathered, that the prieſt was indeed ordained of God to have 
power in things appertaining unto God. For the apoſtle doth there mention the power 
of offering gifts and ſacrifices for fin; which kind of power, was not only given of 
God unto prieſts, but reſtrained unto prieſts only. The power of juriſdiction and rul- 
ing authority, this alſo God gave them, but not them alone. For it is held, as all men 
know, that others of the laity were herein joined by the law with them. But, concern- 
ing principality in church-affairs, (for of this our queſtion is, and of no other) the prieſt 
ncither had it alone, nor at all, but in ſpiritual or church-affairs, (as hath been already 
ſhewed) it was the royal prerogative of kings only. Again, though it were ſo, that 
God had appointed the high prieſt to have the ſaid principality of government in thoſe 
matters; yet how can they who alledge this, enforce thereby, that conſequently the mi- 
niſtry of the church, and no other, ought to have the ſame, when they are ſo far off 
from allowing ſo much to the miniſtry of the goſpel, as the prieſthood of the law had 
by God's appointment: that we by collecting thereout a difference in authority and ju- 
riſdiction amongſt the clergy, to be for the polity of the church not inconvenient ; they 
forthwith think to cloſe up our mouths by anſwering, That the jewiſh high-prieſt had 
aittherity above the reſt, only in that they prefigured the fovereignty of Feſus Chriſt ; 
as for the miniſters of the goſpel, it is altogether unlawful to give them as much as the 
leaſt title, any ſyllable whereof may ſound 10 principality. And of the regency which may 
be granted, they hold others even of the laity no leſs capable than the paſtors themſelves. 
How ſhall theſe things cleave together? The truth is, that they have ſome reaſon to think 
it not at all of the fitteſt for kings to ſit as ordinary judges in matters of faith and relt- 
gion, An ordinary judge muſt be of the quality which in a ſupreme judge is not necel- 
tary: becaute the perſon of the one is charged with that which the other authority diſ- 
chargeth, without imploying perſonally himſelf therein. It is an error to think, that the 
king's authority can have no force nor power in the doing of that which himſelf may 
not perſonally do. For firſt, impoſlible it is that at one and the ſame time, the king in 
perſon ſhould order ſo many, and ſo different affairs, as by his own power every where 
preſent, are wont to be ordered both in peace and war, at home and abroad. Again, the 
king in regard of his nonage or minority, may be unable to perform that thing wherein 
vcars of diſcretion are requiſite for perſonal action; and yet his authority even then be of 
force. For which cauſe we ſay, that the king's authority dieth not, but is, and worketh 
always alike. Sundry conſiderations there may be effectual to with-hold the king's per- 


{on from being a docr of that which notwithſtanding his power muſt give force unto, even 
in 
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in civil affairs; where nothing doth more either concern the duty, or better beſeem the 
majeſty of kings, than perſonally to adminiſter juſtice to their people (as moſt famous 
princes have done); yet if it be in caſe of felony or treaſon, the learned in the law of 
this realm do affirm, that well may the king commit his authority to another to judge 
between him and the offender; but the king being himſelf there a party, he cannot per- 


ſonally ſit to give judgment. | 


433 


As therefore the perſon of the king may, for juſt conſiderations, even where the cauſe ran pleas 


is civil, be notwithſtanding withdrawn from occupying the ſeat of judgment, and others * «Addis 


under his authority be fit, he unfit himſelf to judge; ſo the conſiderations for which it 
were haply not convenient for kings to fit and give ſentence in ſpiritual courts, where 
cauſes eccleſiaſtical are uſually debated, can be no bar to that force and efficacy which 
their ſovereign power hath over thoſe very conſiſtories, and for which we hold, with- 
out any exception, that all courts are the king's: All men are not for all things ſufficient, 
and therefore publick affairs being divided, ſuch perſons muſt be authorized judges in 
each kind, as common reaſon may preſume to be. moſt fit: which cannot of kings and 

rinces ordinarily be preſumed in cauſes merely eccleſiaſtical; ſo that even common 
ſenſe doth rather adjudge this burthen unto other men. We lee it hereby a thing neceſ- 
ſary, to put a difference, as well between that ordinary juriſdiction which belongeth un- 
to the clergy alone, and that commiſſionary wherein others are for juſt conſiderations 
appointed to join with them, as alſo between both theſe juriſdictions; and a third, 
whereby the king hath tranſcendent authority, and that in all cauſes over both. Why 
this may not lawfully be granted unto him there is no reaſon. A time there was when 
kings were not capable of any ſuch power, as namely, when they profeſſed themſelves 
open enemies unto Chriſt and chriſtianity. A time there followed, when they, being 
capable, took ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs to themſelves, as ſeemed beſt in their own 
eyes, becauſe no certainty, touching their right, was as yet determined. The biſhops, 
who alone were before accuſtomed to have the ordering of ſuch affairs, ſaw very juſt cauſe 
of grief, when the higheſt, fayouring hereſy, withſtood, by the ſtrength of ſovereign 
authority, religious proceedings. Whereupon they oftentimes, againſt this unreſiſlible 
power, pleaded the uſe and cuſtom which had been to the contrary ; namely, that the 
affairs of the church ſhould be dealt in by the clergy, and by no other ; unto which pur- 
pole the ſentences that then were uttered in defence of unaboliſhed orders and laws, 
againſt ſuch as did of their own heads contrary thereunto, are now altogether imperti- 
nently brought in oppoſition againſt them, who uſe but that power which laws have 
given them, unleſs men can ſhew that there is in thoſe laws ſome manifcſt iniquity or 


injuſtice. Whereas therefore againſt the force judicial and imperial, which ſupream au- T. CU. p. 15. 


thority hath, it is alledged, how Conſtantine termeth church officers, overſeers within the 


church; himſelf, of thoſe without the church: how Auguſtine witneſſeth, that the em- Euſeb. de vita 
Conſtant. l. 
o Con 4. 


ep. 162, 166. 


peror not daring to judge of the biſhop's cauſe, committed it to the biſhops; and was t 
crave pardon of the biſhops, for that by the Donatiſts importunity, which made no end 
of appealing unto him, he was, being weary of them, drawn to give ſentence in a matter 
of theirs; how Hillary beſeecheth the emperor Conſtance to provide that the governors 
of his provinces ſhould not preſume to take upon them the judgment of eccleſiaſtical 


cauſes, to whom only commonwealth matters belonged ; how Ambroſe affirmeth, that Lib 5. ep. 34. 


palaces belong unto the emperor ; churches to the miniſiry; that the emperor hath the 
authority over the common walls of-the city, and not in holy things; for which cauſe 
he never would yield to have the cauſes of the church debated in the prince's conſiſtories, 
but excuſed himſelf to the emperor Valentinian, for that being convented to anſwer con- 
cerning church matters in a civil court, he came not. We may by theſe teſtimonies 
drawn from antiquity, if we liſt to conſider them, diſcern how requiſite it is that autho- 
rity ſhould always follow received laws in the manner of procceding. For, inaſmuch as 
there was at the firſt no certain law determining what force the principal civil magi- 
ſtrate's authority ſhould be of, how far it ſhould reach, and what order it ſhould obſerve ; 
but chriſtian emperors from time to time did what themſelves thought moſt reaſonable 
in thoſe affairs; by this means it cometh to pals that they in their practice vary, and are 
not uniform. Virtuous emperors, ſuch as Conſtantine the great was, made conſcience to 
ſwerve unneceſſarily from the cuſtom which had been uſed in the church, even when it 
lived under infidels; Conſtantine, of reverence to biſhops and their ſpiritual authority, 
rather abſtained from that which himſelf might lawfully do, than was willing to claim a 
power not fit or decent for him to exerciſe. The order which hath been before he ratifi- 
eth, exhorting the biſhops to look to the church, and promiſing that he would do the 
office of a biſhop over the commonwealth; which very Conſtantine notwithſtanding, 


did not thereby ſo renounce all authority in judging of ſpecial cauſes, but that pn 
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434 F.eeLESTASTICAL PoLI Tu. Book VIII 


he took, as St. Auguſtine witneſſeth, even perſonal cognition of them; howbeit, whe. 
ther as purpoſing to give them judieially any ſentence, I ſtand in doubt. For if the other 
of whom St. Auguſtine elſewhere ſpeaketh, did in ſuch ſort judge, ſurely there was cauſe 
why he ſhould excuſe it as a thing not uſually done, Otherwiſe there is no let, but that 
any ſuch great perſon may hear thoſe cauſes to and fro debated, and deliver in the end 
his own opinion of them, declaring on which ſide himſelf doth judge that the truth is; 
But this kind of ſentence bindeth no ſide to ſtand: thereunto; it is a ſentence of pri- 
vate perſuaſion, and not of ſolemn juriſdiction, albeit a king, or an emperor pronounce 
it. Again, on the contrary part, when governors infected with hereſy were poſſeſſed of 
the higheſt power, they thought they might uſe it as pleaſed themſelves to further by all 
means that opinion which they deſired ſhould prevail; they not reſpecting at all what 
was meet, preſumed to command and judge all men, in all cauſes, without either care 
of orderly proceeding, or regard to ſuch laws and cuſtoms as the church had been wont 
to obſerve. So that rhe one ſort feared to do even that which they might; and that which 
the other ought not, they boldly preſumed upon; the one ſort, of modeſty excuſed 
themſelves where they ſcarce needed; the other, though doing that which is inexcuſa- 
ble, bear ir out with main power, not enduring to be told by any man how far they ro- 
ved beyond their bounds. So great odds was between them whom before we mentioned, 
and ſuch as the younger Yalentinian, by whom St. Ambroſe being commanded to yield 
up one of the churches under him unto the Arians, whereas they which were ſent on 
his meſſage alledged, that the emperor did but uſe his own right, foraſmuch as all things 
were in his power; the anſwer which the holy biſhop gave them was, That the church 
zs the houſe of God, and that thoſe things that are God's are not to be yielded up, and 
diſpoſed of at the emperor's will and pleaſure; his palaces he might grant to whomſo- 
ever he pleaſeth, but God's own habitation not ſo. A cauſe why many times emperors 
do more by their abſolute authority than could very well ſtand with reaſon, was the over- 
great importunity of wicked hereticks, who being enemies to peace and quietneſs, cannot 
otherwiſe than by violent means be ſupported. | 
In this reſpect therefore we muſt needs think the ſtate of our own church much bet- 
ter ſetled than theirs was; becauſe our laws have with far more certainty preſcribed 
bounds unto each kind of power. All deciſion of things doubtful, and correction of 
things amiſs are proceeded in by order of law, what perſon ſoever he be unto whom the 
adminiſtration of judgment belongeth. It is neither permitted unto prelates nor prince to 
judge and determine at their own diſcretion, but law hath preſcribed what both ſhall do. 
What power the king hath, he hath it by law, the bounds and limits of it are known; 
the intire community giveth general order by law, how all things publickly are to be 
done, and the King, as the head thereof, the higheſt in authority over all, cauſeth, 
according to the ſame law, every particular to be framed and ordered thereby. The 
whole body politick maketh laws, which laws gave power unto the king; and the 
king having bound himſelf to uſe according unto law that power, it ſo falleth out, that 
the execution of the one is accompliſhed by the other in moſt religious and peaceable 
ſort. There is no cauſe given unto any to make ſupplication, as Hilary did, that civil 
governors, to whom commonwealth matters only belong, may not preſume to take 
upon them the judgment of eccleſiaſtical cauſes. If the cauſe be ſpiritual, ſecular 
courts do not meddle with it, we need not excuſe our ſelves with Ambroſe, but boldly 
and lawfully we may rcfuſe to anſwer before any civil judge in a matter which is not 
civil, ſo that we do not miſtake either the nature of the cauſe or of the court, as we 
eaſily may do both, without ſome better direction than can be by the rules of this new- 
* See the a found diſcipline. But of this moſt certain we are, that our laws do neither ſuffer a * ſpi- 
uud E.. 2. angritual court to entertain in thoſe cauſes which by the law are civil; nor yet, if the 
Nat. Brev. matter be indeed ſpiritual, a meer civil court to give judgment of it. Touching ſu- 
touching Loe, pream power therefore to command all men, and in all manner of cauſes of judgment 
alſo in Bractm to be higheſt, let thus much ſuffice as well for declaration of our own meaning, as for 


theſe ſenten- defence of the truth therein. 
cs. fe © 


Eft juriſdictio | 
ordinar ia quædam delegata, quæ pertinet ad ſacerdotium, & forum eccleſiaſticum, ficut in cauſis ſpiritualibus & ſpiritualitati annexis. 
Eft etiam alia juriſdictio ordinaria vel delegata quæ pertinet ad coronam, & dignitatem regis, & ad regnum in cauſis & placitis rerum 
temporalium in foro ſeculari. Again, Cum diverſæ ſint hinc inde juriſdictiones, & diverſi judices, & diverſæ cauſæ, debet quilibet ip- 
ſorum imprimis æſtimare, an ſua fir juriſdictio, ne faleem videatur ponere in meſſem alienam. Again, Non pertinet ad regem injun- | 
gere pœnitentias, nec ad judicem ſecularem, nec etiam ad eos pertinet cognoſcere de iis quæ ſunt ſpiritualibus annexa, ſicut de deci- 
mis & aliis ecclefiz proventionibus. Again, Non eſt laicus conveniendus coram judice eccleſiaſtico de aliquo quod in foro ſeculari ter- 


minari poſſit & debeat. 


The cauſe is not like when ſuch aſſemblies are gathered together by ſupream autho. 


rity concerning other affairs of the church, and when they meer about the making o 
: | eccleſiaſtical 


Book VIII. EccLEsIASTICAL Porrrty, — 


eccleſiaſtical laws or ſtatutes. For in the one they are only to adviſe, in the other to de- 
cree. The perſons which are of the one, the king doth voluntarily aſſemble, as being 
in reſpe& of quality fit: to conſult withal; them which are of the other, he calleth by 
preſcript of law, as having right to be thereunto called. Finally, the one are but them- 
ſelves, and their ſentence hath but the weight of their own judgment; the other repre- 
ſent the whole: clergy, and their voices are as much as if all did give perfonal verdict. 
Now the queſtion is, whether the clergy alone ſo aſſembled, ought to have the whole 
power of making eccleſiaſtical laws,, or elſe conſent of the laity may thereunto be made 
neceſſary, and the king's aſſent. ſo neceſſary, that his ſole denial. may be of force to ſtay 
them from being laws. | | 

If they with whom we diſpute were uniform, ſtrong and conſtant in that which they What laws 
ſay, we ſhould not need to trouble our ſelves about their perſons, to whom the power of * HP 
making laws for the church belongs. For they are ſometime very vehement in contenti- of the church, 
on, that from the greateſt thing unto the leaſt about the church, all muſt needs be imme- ige e r. 
diately from God. And to this they apply the pattern of the ancient tabernacle which n es 
God delivered unto Moſes, and was therein ſo exact, that there was not left as much asappertaineth. 
the leaſt pin for the wit of man to deviſe in the framing of it. To this they alſo ap- 
ply that ſtreight and ſevere charge which God ſo often gave concerning his own law, 


Whatſoever I command you, take heed ye do it; thou ſhalt put nothing thereto, thou Deut. 12. 32. 


alt take nothing from it ; nothing, whether it be great or ſmall. Yer ſometimes be- Jog 1. 
thinking themſelves better, they ſpeak as acknowledging that it doth ſuffice to have re- 5 
ceived in ſuch ſort the principal things from God, and that for other matters the church 
had ſufficient authority to make laws. Whereupon they now have made it a queſtion, 
what perſons they are whoſe right it is to take order for the church's affairs, when the 
inſtitution of any new thing therein is requiſite. Law may be requiſite to be made, Tam. 1. 2. 
either concerning things that are only to be known and believed in, or elſe touching =. Do 
that which is to be done by the church of God. The law of nature, and the law of 
God, are ſufficient for declaration in both what belongeth unto each man ſeparately, 
as his ſoul is the ſpouſe of Chriſt ; yea, ſo ſufficient, that they plainly and fully ſhew 
whatſoever God doth require by way of neceſſary introduction unto the ſtate of everlaſt- 
ing bliſs. But as a man liveth joined with others in common ſociety, and belongeth 
to the outward politick body of the church, albeit the ſame law of nature. and ſcripture 
have in this reſpect alſo made manifeſt the things that are of greateſt neceſſity; neverthe- 
| leſs, by reaſon of new occaſions till ariſing, which the church, having care of ſouls, 
muſt take order for as need requireth ; hereby it cometh to pals, that there is, and ever 
will be, ſo great uſe even of human laws and ordinances, deducted by way of diſcourſe 
as a concluſion from the former divine and natural, ſerving as principals thereunto. No 
man doubteth, but that for matters of action and practice in the affairs of God, for man- 
ner in divine fervice, for order in eccleſiaſtical proceedings about the regiment of the 
church, there may be oftentimes cauſe very urgent to have laws made: but the reaſon is 
not ſo plain, wherefore human laws ſhould appoint men what to believe. Wherefore 
in this we muſt note two things: 1. That in matters of opinion, the law doth not make 
that to be truth which before was not, as in matter of action it cauſeth that to be a du- 
ty which was not before; but manifeſteth only and giveth men notice of that to be truth, 
the contrary whereunto they ought not before to have believed. 2. That opinions do 
cleave to the underſtanding, and are in heart aſſented unto, it is not in the power of any 
human law to command them, becauſe to preſcribe what men ſhall think belongeth 
only unto God: Cordecreditur, ore fit confeſſio, ſaith the apoſtle. As opinions are either 
fit or inconvenient to be profeſs'd, ſo man's laws hath to determine of them. It may 
for publick unity's ſake require mens profeſſed aſſent, or prohibit their contradiction to 
ſpecial articles, wherein, as there haply hath been controverſy what is true, fo the ſame 
were like to continue ſtill, not without grievous detriment unto a number of ſouls, ex- 
cept law, to remedy that evil, ſhould ſet down a certainty which no man afterwards is 
to gainſay. Wherefore, as in regard of divine laws, which the church receiveth from 
God, we may unto every man apply thoſe words of wiſdom in Solomon, My ſon, keep Prov. 6. 
thou thy father's precepts; Conſerva, fili mi, præcepta patris tut: even fo concerning 
the ſtatutes and ordinances which the church it ſelf makes, we may add thercunto the 
bas that follow, Et ne dimittas legem matris tuæ, And forſake thou not thy mother's 
It is a thing even undoubtedly natural, that all free and independent ſocieties ſhould 
themſelves make their own laws, and that this power ſhould belong to the whole, not to 
any certain part of a politick body, tho' haply ſome one part may have greater ſway in 
that action than the reſt ; which thing being generally fit and expedient in the N 
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of all n we ſee no cauſe why to think otherwiſe in laws concerning the ſervice of 


ATT ripe * God, which in all well-ordered ſtates and commonwealths is the * firſt thing that law 


2 Chath care to provide for. When we ſpeak of the right which naturally belongeth to a 
ris i COMMON Wealth, we ſpeak of that which muſt needs belong to the church of God. For 
FP Bach. if the commonwealth be chriſtian, if the people which are of it do publickly embrace 
Awrys 5 vc the true religion, this very thing doth make it the church, as hath been ſhewed. So 


2 that unleſs the verity and purity of religion do take from them which embrace it that 
bas Ha le power wherewith otherwiſe they are poſſeſſed ; look what authority, as touching lays 
ONE religion, a commonwealth hath ſimply, it muſt of neceſlity retain the ſame, being 
Gn. ThaOf the chriſtian religion. 
is; it behov- | 1 

eth the law firſt to eſtabliſh or ſettle thoſe things which belong to the gods, and divine powers, and to our parents, and univerſally 
thoſe things which be vertuous and honourable. In the ſecond place, thoſe things that be convenient and profitable; for it is fit that 


matters of the leſs weight ſhould come after the greater. 


It will be therefore perhaps alledged, that a part of the verity of chriſtian religion is 
to hold the power of making eccleſiaſtical laws a thing appropriated unto the clergy in 
their ſynods ; and whatſoever is by their only voices agreed upon, it needeth no further 
approbation to give unto it the ſtrength of a law, as may plainly appear by the canons of 

Acts 15. 7, that firſt moſt venerable aſſembly : where thoſe things the apoftles and James had con- 
133 cluded, were afterwards publiſhed and impoſed upon the churches of the Gentiles abroad 
as laws, the records thereof remaining ſtill in the book of God for a teſtimony, that 
the power of making eccleſiaſtical laws belongeth to the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, the 

| biſhops and prelates of the church of God. 

To this we anſwer, that the council of Feruſalem is no argument for the power of 
the clergy to make laws. For firſt, there has not been ſithence any council of like au- 
thority to that in Jeruſa/em. Secondly, The cauſe why that was of ſuch authority, 
came by a ſpecial accident. Thirdly, the reaſon why other councils being not like un- 
to that in nature, the clergy in them ſhould have no power to make laws by themſelves 
alone, is in truth ſo forcible, that except ſome commandment of God to the contrary 
can be ſhewed, it ought notwithſtanding the aforeſaid example to prevail, 

The decrees of the council of Feruſalem were not as the canons of other eccleſiaſti- 
cal aſſemblies, human, but very divine ordinances: for which cauſe the churches were far 
and wide commanded every where to fee them kept, no otherwiſe than if Chriſt him- 

4. ſelf had perſonally on earth been the author of them. The cauſe why that council was 
of ſo great authority and credit above all others which have been ſithence is expreſs d in 
thoſe words of principal obſervation, Unto the holy Ghoſt, and to us it hath ſeemed 

ood : which form of ſpeech, tho' other councils have likewiſe uſed, yet neither could 
they themſelves mean, nor may we ſo underſtand them, as if both were in equal ſort al- 
Marth. 16. ſiſted with the power of the holy Ghoſt ; but the latter had the favour of that general 


— Chop. =. aſſiſtance and preſence which Chriſt doth promiſe unto all his, according to the quality 


of their ſeveral eſtates and callings; the former, the grace of ſpecial, miraculous, rare 
and extraordinary illumination, in relation whereunto the apoſtle comparing the old teſta- 
2 Cor. 3. ment and the new together, termeth the one a teſtament of the letter, for that God de- 
livered it written in tone; the other a teſtament of the Spirit, becauſe God imprinted 
it in the hearts, and declared it by the tongues of his choſen apoſtles, thro the power of 
the holy Ghoſt, feigning both their conceits and ſpeeches in moſt divine and incompre- 
henſible manner. Wherefore, inaſmuch as the council of Feruſalem did chance to con- 
ſiſt of men ſo enlightned, it had authority greater than were meet for any other council 
beſides to challenge, wherein ſuch kind of perſons are, as now the ſtate of the church 
doth ſtand ; kings being not then that which now they are, and the clergy not now that 
which then they were. Till it be proved that ſome ſpecial law of Chriſt hath for ever 
annexed unto the clergy alone the power to make eccleſiaſtical laws, we are to hold it 
a thing moſt conſonant with equity and reaſon, that no eccleſiaſtical laws be made in a 
chriſtian commonwealth, without conſent as well of the laity as of the clergy, but leaſt 
of all without conſent of the higheſt power. | 
Cap. delict. ſe For of this thing no man doubteth, namely, that in all ſocieties, companies, and cot- 
MY Fer porations, what ſeverally each ſhall be bound unto, it muſt be with all their aſſents ra- 
hum Ragin Cited. Againſt all equity it were, that a man ſhould ſuffer detriment at the hands of 
pred. & Een. men, for not obſerving that which he never did, either by himſelf or by others, medi- 
debe ately ot immediately, agree unto. Much more then a king ſhould conſtrain all others to 
Glofl. ci&t.g6. the ſtrict obſervation of any ſuch human ordinance as paſſeth without his own approba- 
e. abinam. tion, in this cafe therefore eſpecially, that vulgar axiom is of force, Quod ommes tangit, 


ab omnibus tractari & approbari debet. Whereupon pope Nicholas, altho' otherwiſe 
. 2 mor 
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not admitting lay- perſons, no not emperors themſelves, to be preſent at (nods, doth 
notwithſtanding ſcem to allow of their preſence, when matters of faith are determined 
whereunto all men muſt ſtand bound: Ilinam legiſtis imperatores anteceſſpres veſtros, 
ſpnodalibus conventibus interfuiſſe ; niſi forſitan in quibus de fide trattatum eſt, que non 
ſolum ad clericos, verum etiam ad laicos & omnes pertinet chriſtianos ?, A law, be 
it civil or eccleſiaſtical, is a publick obligation, wherein, ſeeing that the whole ſtandeth 
charged, no reaſon it ſhould paſs without his privity and will, whom principally the 
whole doth depend upon. Sicut laici juriſdittionem clericorum perturbare, ita clerici 
juriſdictionem laicorum non. debent minuere, ſaith Innocentius, k xtra de judic. novit. 
As the laity ſhould not hinder the clergy's juriſdiction, ſo neither is it reaſon that 
the laitys right ſhould be abridged by the clergy, faith pope Innocent. But were it ſo 
that the clergy alone might give Jaws unto all the reſt, foraſmuch as every eſtate doth 
deſire to enlarge the bounds of their own liberties, is it not eaſy to ſee how injurious 
this might prove to men of other conditions ? Peace and juſtice are maintained by pre- 
ſerving unto every order their right, and by keeping all eſtates, as it were in an even 
balance. Which thing is no way better done, than if the king, thcir common pa- 
rent, whole care is preſumed to extend maſt indifferently over all, do beat the chiefeſt 
ſway in making laws which all muſt be ordered by. Wherefore of them which in 
this point attribute moſt to the clergy, I would demand, what evidence there is where- 
by it may clearly be fhew'd that in ancient kingdoms chriſtian, any canon deviſed by 
the clergy alone in their ſynods, whether provincial, national, or general, hath, by mere 
force of their agreement, taken place as a law, making all men conſtrainable to be obe- 
dient thereunto, without any other approbation from the king, before or afterwards re- 
quired in that behalf. But what ſpeak we of ancient kingdoms, when at this day, 
even the papacy it ſelf, the very Tridental council hath not every where as yet ob- Boer. Epod. 
tained to have in all points the ſtrength of eccleſiaſtical laws; did not Philip king of beroic. quæſt. 
Spain, publiſhing that council in the low countries, add thereunto an expreſs OS 
of ſpecial proviſion, that the ſame ſhould in no wiſe prejudice, hurt, or diminiſh any 
kind of privilege which the king or his vaſſals afore-time had enjoyed, touching either 
poſſeſſory judgments of eccleſiaſtical livings, or concerning nominations thereunto, or 
belonging to whatſoever right they had elſe in ſuch affairs? If therefore the king's ex- 
ception, taken againſt ſome part of the canons contained in that council, were a ſuf- 
ficient bar to make them of none effect within his territories; it follows that the like 
exception againſt any other part had been alſo of like efficacy; and fo conſequently 
that no part thereof had obtained the ſtrength of a law, if he which excepted againſt a 
part, had ſo done againſt the whole. As, what reaſon was there, but that the ſame 
authority which limited, might quite and clean have refuſed that council > Whoſo al- 
loweth the ſaid act of the catholick king's for good and lawful, muſt grant that the 
canons, even of general councils, have but the face of wiſe mens opinions concerning 
that whereof they treat, till they be publickly aſſented unto, where they ate to take 
place as laws; and that, in giving ſuch publick aſſent as maketh a chriſtian kingdom 
ſubject unto thoſe laws, the king's authority is the chiefeſt. That which an univerſity 
of men, a company, a corporation, doth without conſent of their rector is as nothing. 
Except therefore we make the king's authority over the clergy leſs in the greateſt things, 
than the power of the meaneſt governor is in all things over the college, or ſociety 
which is under him; how ſhould we think it a matter decent, that the clergy ſhould 
impoſe laws, the ſupreme governor's aſſent not asked? | 
Yea, that which is more, the laws thus made, God himſelf doth in ſuch ſort autho- 
rize, that to deſpiſe them, is to deſpiſe in them, him. It is a looſe and licentious opinion, 
which the Anabaptiſts have embraced, holding that a chriſtian man's liberty is loſt, and 
the foul which Chriſt hath redeemed unto himſelf injuriouſly drawn into ſervitude under 
:ne yoke of human power, if any law be now impoſed beſides the goſpel of Chriſt ; in obe- 
dience whereunto the Spirit of God, and not the conſtraint of men, is to lead us, accord- 
ing to that of the bleſſed apoſile, Such as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the ſons of 
God, and not ſuch as live in thraldam unto men. Their judgment is therefore, that the 
caurch of Chriſt ſhould admit of no law-makers but the evangeliſts, no courts but 
presbyrers, no puniſhments bur eccleſiaſtical cenſures. Againſt this ſort, we are to main- 
tain the uſe of human laws, and the continual neceſſity of making them from time to 
time, as long as this preſent world doth laſt ; fo likewile the authority of laws ſo made 
doth need much more by us to be ftrengrhned againſt another ſort; who, although they 
do utrerly condemn the making of laws in the church, yet make they a dcal leſs account 
of them than they ſhould do. There are which think ſimply of human laws, that they 
can 
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can in no ſort touch the conſcience. That to break and tranſgreſs them, cannot make 

men in the ſight of God culpable, as ſin doth; only when we violate ſuch laws, we do 
thereby make our ſelves obnoxious unto external puniſhment in this world, ſo that the 
magiſtrate may, in regard of ſuch offence committed, juſtly correct the offender, and 

cauſe him, without injury, to endure ſuch pains as law doth appoint, but further it 

reacheth not, For firſt, the conſcience is the proper court of God, the guiltineſs there. 

of is ſin, and the puniſhment eternal death; men are not able to make any law that ſhall 
command the heart, it is not in them to make inward conceit a crime, or to appoint for 

any crime other puniſhment than corporal; their laws therefore can have no power 

over the ſoul, neither can the heart of man be polluted by tranigreſſing them. St. Au. 

ſtin rightly defineth fin to be that which is ſpoken, done, or deſired, not againſt any laws, 

but againſt the law of the living God. The law of God is propoſed unto man, as a 

glaſs wherein to behold the ſtains and the ſpots of their ſinful ſouls. By it they are to 

judge themſelves, and when they feel themſelves to have tranſgreſſed againſt it, then to be- 

wail their offences with David, Againſt thee only, O Lord, have I ſinned, and done 

wickedly in thy ſght; that ſo our preſent tears may extinguiſh the flames, which otherwiſe 

weare to feel, and which God in that day ſhall condemn the wicked unto, when they 

ſhall render account of the evil which they have done, not by violating ſtatute-laws and ca- 

nons, but by diſpbedience unto his law and his word. 

verum ae For our better inſtruction therefore concerning this point, firſt we muſt note, that 
e law of God it ſelf doth require at our hands, ſubjection. Be ye ſubjeff, ſaith St. 
diſcrimen eſt, Peter; anchSt. Paul, Let every ſoul be ſubject; ſubject all unto ſuch powers as are ſet 
quod alter im- gazey xs, For if ſuch as are not ſet over us require our ſubjection, we by denying it are 
Fe Civili ob. not diſobedient to the law of God, or undutiful unto higher powers; becauſe, though 


Rate civili ob- | 
ligatur, ater they be ſuch in regard of them over whom they have lawtul dominion, yet having not 


Jul bine bis ſo over us, unto us they are not ſuch. Subjection therefore we owe, and that by the 


alien reſpuere : 3 . . 
law of God; we are in conſcience bound to yield it even unto every of them that 


3 ale hold the ſeats of authority and power in relation unto us. Howbeit, not all kinds of 
ot avi "i ſubjection unto every ſuch kind of power. Concerning Jcribes and Phariſees, our 
ous HO e Saviour's precept was, What ſoever they ſhall tell ye, do it: Was it his meaning, that if 
non item niſi they ſhould at any time enjoin the people to levy any army, or to ſell their lands and 
rogatus & hu goods for the furtherance of ſo great an enterprize; and, in a word, that ſimply what- 
3 ſoever it were which they did command, they ought, without any exception, forthwith 
Gith Bodin, de to be obeyed ? No, but whatſoever they ſhall tell you, muſt be underſtood in pertinenti- 
yn ad cathedram, it muſt be conſtrued with limitation, and reſtrained unto things of that 
p. Gl. edit. kind which did belong to their place and power. For they had not power general, ab- 


Lugd. B. in ſolutely given them to command all things. The reaſon why we are bound in conſcience 


fol. 1585, to be lubje& unto all ſuch power, is, becauſe all powers are of God. 

They are of God either inſtituting or permitting them. Power is then of divine inſti- 
tution, when either God himſelf doth deliver, or men by light of nature find out the kind 
thereof. So that the power of parents over children, and of husbands over their wives, 
the power of all ſorts of ſuperiors, made by conſent of commonwealths within them- 
ſelves, or grown from agreement amongſt nations, ſuch power is of God's own inſtitution 
in reſpect of the kind thereof. Again, if reſpect be had unto thoſe particular perſons to 
whom the ſame is derived, if they either receive it immediately from God, as Moſes 
and Aaron did; or from nature, as parents do; or from men by a natural and orderly 
courſe, as every governor appointed in any commonwealth, by the order thereof, doth ; 
then is not the kind of their power only of God's inſtituting, but the derivation thereof 
alſo, into their perſons is from him. He hath placed them.in their rooms, and doth term 
them his miniſters ; ſubjection therefore is duc unto all ſuch powers, inaſmuch as they are 
of God's own inſtitution, even then when they are of man's creation, Om? humane 


creaturæ : which things the heathens themſelves do acknowledge. 


Hom. II. I. 2. 2 5 5 | 
3 : Tem s . Bois ore Zeug 99G. eO. 
ſwaying king, 


50 dem ee,  Azfor them that exerciſe power altogether againſt order, although the kind of power 


Jupiter himſeif „ 2 f 7 . 
bath given he- Whichi they have may be of God, yet is their exerciſe thereof againſt God, and therefore 


W pndcves not of God, otherwiſe than by permiſſion, as all injuſtice is. 
Il Touching ſuch acts as are d ne by that power which is according to his inſtitution, 
that God in like fort doth authorige them, and account them to be his; though it were 

* not confeſſed, it might be proved undeniably. For if that be accounted our deed, which 

others do, whom we have appointed to be our agents, how ſhould God but approve thoſe 


-. deeds, even as his own, which are done by virtue of that commiſſion and power vis 


— — 
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he hath given. Take heed (ſaith Jehoſaphat unto his judges) be careful and circumſpett 
what ye do, ye do not execute the judgments of man, but of the Lord, 2 Chron, 19. 6. 
The authority of Cæſar over the Fews, from whenee was it? Had it any other ground 
than the law of nations, which-maketh kingdoms, ſubdued by juſt war, to be ſubje& unto 
their conquerors ? By this power Cæſar exacting tribute, our Saviour confeſſeth it to be his 
right, a right which could not be with-held without injury, yea diſobedience herein unto 
him, and even rebellion againſt God. Uſurpers of power, whereby we do not mean 


them that by violence have aſpired unto places of higheſt authority, but them that uſe more 


authority than they did ever receive in form and manner beforementioned ; (for ſo they 
may do, whoſe title to the rooms of authority which they poſſeſs, no man can deny to 
be juſt and lawful: even as contrariwiſe ſome mens proceedings in government have 
been very orderly, who notwithſtanding did not attain to be made governors without 
great vialence and diſorder) ſuch uſurpers thereof, as in the exerciſe of their power do 
more than they have been authorized to do, cannot in conſcience bind any man unto 
obedience, | Z 5 

That ſubjection which we owe unto lawful powers, doth not only import that we 
ſhould be under them by order of our ſtate, but that we ſhew all ſubmiſſion towards 
them both by honour and obedience. He that reſiſteth them, reſiſteth God: and reſiſt- 
ed they be, if either the authority it ſelf which they exerciſe be denied, as by anabaptiſts 
all ſecular juriſdictions; or if reſiſtance be made but only ſo far forth as doth touch their 


perſons which are inveſted with power; (for they which ſaid, Nalumus hunc regnare, did 
Not utterly exclude regiment ; nor did they wiſh all kind of government ctearly remo- 


ved, which would not at the firſt have David to govern) or if that which they do by vir- 
tue of their power, namely, their laws, ediQs, ſervices, ot other acts of juriſdiction, 
be not ſuffered to take effect, contrary to the bleſſed apoſtle's moſt holy rule, Obey them 
who have the overſight of you, Heb. 13. 17. or if they do take effect, yet is not the will 
of God thereby ſatisfied neither, as long as that which we do is contemptuouſly, or repi- 
ningly done, becauſe we can do no otherwiſe. In ſuch ſort the Iſraelites in the deſart 
obeyed Moſes, and were notwithſtanding deſeryedly plagued for diſobedience. The apo- 
ſtle's precept therefore is, Be ſubjet even for God's cauſe ; be ſubjet?, not for fear, but 
of meer conſcience, knowing, that he which reſiſteth them, purchaſeth to himſelf con- 


demnation. Diſobedience therefore unto laws which are made by them, is not a thing of 


ſo ſmall account as ſome would make it. | 
Hovbeit too rigorous it were, that the breach of every human law ſhould'be held a 


deadly fin : a mean there is between thele extremities, if ſo be we can find it our. 
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H E pleaſures of thy ſpacious walks in Mr. Hooker 's temple garden (not un. 
fitly ſo called, both for the temple whereof he was maſter, and the ſubject, 
Eccleſiaſtical Polity) do promiſe acceptance to theſe flowers, planted and wa- 
| tered by the ſame hand, and, for thy ſake compoſed into this poſy. Sufficient- 
ly are they commended by their fragrant ſmell, in the dogmatical truth; by their beauti- 
ful colours, inthe accurate ſtyle ; by their medicinable virtue, againſt ſome diſeaſes in our 
neighbour churches, now proving epidemical, and threatning farther infection; by their 
ſireight feature and ſpreading nature, growing from the root of faith (which, as here 
zs proved, can never be rooted up) and extending the branches of charity to the covering of 
Noah's nakedneſs ; opening the windows of hope to men's miſty conceits of their bemiſted 
fore. fathers. Thus, and more than thus, do the works commend themſelves ; the work- 
man needs a better workman to commend him; (Alexander's picture requires Apelles his 
pencil) nay, he needs it not, His own works commend him in the gates; and, being 
dead he yet ſpeaketh ; the ſyllables of that memorable name Mr. Richard Hooker, pro- 
claiming more, than if I ſhould here ſtile him, a painful ſtudent, a profound ſtholar, a 
judicious writer, with other due titles of his honour. Receive then this poſthume or- 
phan for his own, yea, for thine own ſake ; and if the printer hath with overmuch haſte, 
like Mephiboſheth's nurſe, lamed the child with ſlips and falls, yet be thou of David's 
mind, ſhew kindneſs to him for his father Fonathan's ſake. God grant, that the reſt of 
his brethren be not more than lamed, and that as Saul's three ſons died the ſame day with 
him, /o thoſe three promiſed to perfect his Polity, with other iſſues of that learned brain; 
be not buried in the grave with their renowned father. Farewel. | 
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SUPPLICATION 
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Right Honourable, 


HE manifold benefits which all the ſubjects within this dominion do at this 
preſent, and have many years enjoyed, under her majeſty's moſt happy and 
proſperous reign, by your godly wiſdom and careful watching over this eſtate 
night and day, I truly and unfeignedly acknowledge from the bottom of my 
heart, ought worthily to bind us all to pray continually to almighty God for the conti- 
nuance and increaſe of the life and good eſtate of your honours, and to be ready, with 
all good duties, to ſatisfy and ſerve the ſame to our power. Beſides publick benefits 
common unto all, I muſt needs, and do willingly confeſs my ſelf to ſtand bound by 
moſt ſpecial obligation, to ſerve and honour you more than any other, for the honour- 
able fayour it hath pleaſed you to vouchſafe both oftentimes heretofore, and alſo. now of 
late, in a matter more dear unto me than my earthly commodity, that is, the upholding 
and furthering of my ſervice in the miniſtring of the. goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. For which 
cauſe, as I have been always careful ſo to carry my ſelf as I. might by no means give 
occaſion to be thought unworthy of ſo great a benefit, ſo do I till, next unto her ma- 
jeſty's gracious countenance, hold nothing more dear and precious to me, than that I 
may always remain in your honours favour, which hath oftentimes been helpful and 
comfortable unto me in my miniſtry, and to all ſuch as reaped any fruit of my ſimple 
and faithful labour. In which dutiful regard I humbly beſcech your honours to youch- 


ſafe to do me this grace, to conceive nothing of me otherwiſe, than according to the 


duty wherein I ought to live, by any information againſt me, before your honours have 
heard my anſwer, and been throughly informed of the matter. Which, altho' it be a 
thing that your wiſdoms, not in favour, but in juſtice, yield to all men, yet the ſtate 
of the calling into the miniſtry, whereunto it hath pleaſed God of his goodnels to call 
me, though unworthieſt of all, is ſo ſubject to miſinformation, as, except we may find 
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this fayour with your honours, we cannot look for any other, but that our unindifferent 


parties may eaſily procure us to be hardly eſteemed of; and that we ſhall be made like 


the poor fiſher-boats in the ſea, which every ſwelling wave and billow raketh and run. 
eth over. Wherein my cſtate is yet harder than any others of my rank and calling, 
who are indeed to fight againſt fleſh and blood in what part ſoever of the Lord's hoſt 
and field they ſhall ſtand marſhalled to ſerve, yet many of them deal with it naked, 
and unfurniſhed of weapons: but my ſervic-was in a place where I was to encounter 
with it well appointed and armed with skill and with authority, whereof as I have 
always thus deſeryed, and therefore haye been careful by all good means to entertain 
ſtill your honours favourable reſpect of me, ſo have I ſpecial cauſe at this preſent, 
wherein miſinformation to the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other of the high 
commiſſion hath been able ſo far to preyail againſt me, that by their letter they haye in- 
hibited me to preach, or execute any act of miniſtry, in the Temple or elſewhere, hay- 
ing never once called me before them, to underſtand by mine anſwer the truth of ſuch 
things as had been informed againſt me. We have a ſtory in our books, wherein the 
Phariſees proceeding againſt our Saviour Chriſt, without having heard him, are reproved 
by an honourable councellor (as the evangeliſt doth term him) ſaying, Doth our law 
judge a man before it hear him, and know what he hath done? Which I do not men- 
tion, to the end that by an indirect and covert ſpeech I might ſo compare thoſe who 
have, without ever hearing me, pronounced a heavy ſentence againſt me; for notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch proceedings, I purpoſe by God's grace to carry my ſelf towards them in 
all ſeeming duty, agrecable to their places: much leſs do I preſume to liken my cauſe 
to our Saviour Chriſt's, who hold it my chiefeſt honour and happineſs to ſerve him, 
tho' it be but among the hinds and hired ſervants, that ſerve him in the baſeſt corners 
of his houſe: but my purpoſe in mentioning it is, to ſhew by the judgment of a prince 
and great man in Iſrael, that ſuch proceeding ſtandeth not with the law of God, and 
in a princely pattern to ſhew it to be a noble part of an honourable councellor, not to 
allow of indirect dealings, but to allow and affect ſuch a courſe in juſtice as is agreeable 
to the law of God. We have alſo a plain rule in the word of God, not to proceed 
any otherwiſe againſt any elder of the church; much leſs againſt one that laboureth in 
the word, and in teaching. Which rule is delivered with this moſt earneſt charge and 
obteſtation, I beſeech and charge thee in the ſight of God, and the Lord Feſus Chrift, 


and the elect angels, that thou keep thoſe (rules) without preferring one before another, 


doing nothing of partiality, or inclining to either part; which apoſtolical and moſt ear- 
neſt charge, I refer to your honours wiſdom how it hath been regarded in ſo heavy a 
judgment againſt me, without ever hearing my 'cauſe; and whether, as having God 
before their eyes, and the Lord Jeſus, by whom all former judgments ſhall be tried 
again; and, as in the preſence of the elect angels, witneſſes and obſervers of the re- 
giment of the church, they have proceeded thus to ſuch a ſentence. They alledge in- 
deed two reaſons in their letters, whereupon they reſtrain my miniftry ; which, if they 
were as ſtrong againſt me as they are ſuppoſed, yet I refer to your honours wiſdoms, 
whether the quality of ſuch an offence as they charge me with, which is in effect but 
an indiſcretion, deſerye ſo grievous a puniſhment both to the church and me, in tak- 
ing away my miniſtry, and that poor little commodity which it yieldeth for the neceſ- 
ſary maintenance of my life; if ſo unequal a balancing of faults and puniſhments 
ſhould have place in the commonwealth, ſurely we ſhould ſhortly have no actions up- 
on the caſe, nor of treſpaſs, but all ſhould be pleas of the crown, nor any man amer- 
ced, or fined, but for every light. offence put to his ranſom. I have credibly heard, that 


ſome of the miniſtry have been committed for grieyous tranſgreſſions of the laws of 


God and. men, being of no ability to do other ſervice in the church than to read, yet 
hath it been thought charitable, and ſtanding with chriſtian moderation and temperance, 
not to deprive ſuch of miniſtry and beneficence, but to inflict ſome more tolerable pu- 


niſhment. Which I write, not becauſe ſuch, as I think, were to be favoured, but to 


ſhew how unlike their dealing is with me, being through the goodneſs of God not to be 
touched with any ſuch blame; and one, who, according to the meaſure of the gift of 
God, have laboured now ſome. years painfully, in regard of the weak eſtate of my. body, 
in preaching the goſpel, and, as I hope, not altogether unprofitably, in reſpect of the 
church. But I beſeech your honour's to give me leave briefly to declare the particular 
reaſons of their letter, and what anſwer J have to make to it. , RE 
Ihe firſt is, that, as they ſay, I am not lawfully called to the er of the miniſtry, 
nor allowed to preach, according to the laws of 'the church of England. 5 
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Supplication to the Council. 


For anſwer to this, I had need to divide the points. And firſt to make anſwer to 
the former; wherein leaving to ſhew what by the holy ſcriptures is required in a law- 
ful calling, and that all this is to be found in mine, that I be not too long for your 
weighty affairs, I reſt. 

I thus anſwer. My calling to the miniſtry was ſuch as, in the calling of any thereunts, 
is appointed to be uſed by the orders agreed upon in the national ſynods of the Low. 
countries, for the diredtion and guidance of their churches; which orders are the ſame 
with thoſe whereby the French and Scotifſh churches are governed ; whereof I have 
ſhewed ſuch ſufficient teſtimonial to my lord the archbiſhop of Canterbury, as is requi- 
ſite in ſuch a matter : whereby it muſt needs fall out, if any man be lawfully called to 
the miniſtry in thoſe churches, then is my calling, being the ſame with theirs, alſo. law- 
ful. But I ſuppoſe, notwithſtanding they uſe this general ſpeech, they mean only, my 
calling is not ſufhcient to deal in the miniſtry within this land, becauſe I was not made 
miniſter according to that order, which in this caſe is ordained by our laws. Where- 
unto I beſeech your honours to conſider throughly of mine anſwer, becauſe exception 
now again is taken to my miniſtry, whereas having been herctofore called in queſtion 
for it, I ſo anſwered the matter, as I continued in my miniſtry, and, for any thing [ diſ- 
_ cerned, looked to hear that no more would be objected unto me. The communion of ſaints 
(which every chriſtian man profeſſeth to believe) is ſuch, as that the acts which are done 
in any true church of Chriſt's according to his word, are held as lawful, being done in 
one church as in another. Which, as it holdeth in other acts of miniſtry, as "baptiſm, 
marriage, and ſuch like, ſo doth it in the calling to the miniſtry ; by reaſon whercof, 


all churches do acknowledge and receive him for a miniſter of the word, who hath been 


lawfully called thereunto in any church of the ſame profeſſion. A doctor created in 
any univerſity of Chriſtendom, is acknowledged ſufficiently qualified to teach in any 
Country. The church of Rome it ſelf, and the canon-law holdeth it, that being or- 
dered in Spain, they may execute that belongeth to their order in Italy, or in any other 
place. And the churches of the goſpel never made any queſtion of it; which if they 
ſhall now begin to make doubt of, and deny ſuch to be lawfully called to the miniſtry, 
as are called by another order than our own; then may it well be looked for, that other 
churches will do the like: and if a miniſter called in the Low- countries be not lawfully 
called in England, then may they ſay to our preachers which are there, that being made 
of another order than theirs, they cannot ſuffer them to execute any act of miniſtry 
amongſt them; which in the end muſt needs breed a ſchiſm, and dangerous diviſions in 
the churches. Further, I have heard of thoſe that are learned in the laws of this land, 
that by expreſs ſtatute to that purpoſe, Anno 13. upon ſubſcription to the articles agreed 
upon, Anno 62. that they who pretend to have been ordered by another order than 
that which is now eſtabliſhed, are of like capacity to enjoy any place of miniſtry within 
the land, as they which have been ordered according to that which is now by law in 
this eſtabliſhed. Which comprehending manifeſtly all, even ſuch as were made prieſts 
according to the order of the church of Rome, it muſt needs be, that the law of a 
chriſtian land, profeſſing the goſpel, ſhould be as fayourable for a miniſter of the word, 
as for a popiſh prieſt ; which alſo was ſo found in Mr. hitting hams cale, who not- 
withſtanding ſuch replies againſt him, enjoyed ſtill the benefit he had by his miniſtry, 
and might have done until this day, if God had ſpared him life fo long; which, if- it 
be underſtood ſo, and practiſed in others, why ſhould the change of the Pon alter the 
right which the law giveth to all others? 

The place of miniſtry whereunto I was called, was not preſentative : and 's it had 
been ſo, ſurely they would never have preſented any man whom they never knew ; and 
the order of this church is agrecable herein to the word of God, and the ancient and 
beſt canons, that no man ſhould be made a miniſter fa ne titulo: therefore having none, 
I could not by the orders of this church have entred into the miniſtry, * had a 
charge to tend upon. When I was at Antwerp, and to take a place of miniſtry. among 
the people of that nation, I ſee no cauſe why I ſhould have returned again over the ſeas 
for orders here; nor how I could have done it, without diſallowing the orders of the 
churches provided in the country where I was to live. Whereby I hope it appeareth, 


that my calling to the miniſtry is lawful, and maketh me, by our law, of capacity to, 


enjoy any benefit or commodity, that any other, by reaſon of his miniſtry, may enjoy. 
But my cauſe is yet more eaſy, who reaped no benefit of my miniſtry by law, receiving 
only a beneyolence and voluntary contribution; and the miniſtry I dealt with, being 
preaching only, which every deacon here may do, being licenſed, and certain that are 
neither miniſters nor deacons. Thus I anſwer the former of theſe two points, where- 


of, if there be yet any doubt, I humbly deſire, for a final end thereof, that ſome 
competent 
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WALTER TRAVERS his 
competent judges in law may determine of it; whereunto I refer and ſubmit my ſelf 
with all reyerence and duty. | CE. 

The ſecond is, That I preached without licenſe. Whereunto, this is my anſwer; 1 
have not preſumed, upon the calling I had to the miniſtry abroad, to preach or deal 
with any part of the miniſtry within this church, without the conſent and allowance 
of ſuch as were to allow me unto it. My allowance was from the biſhop of London, 
reſtified by his two ſeveral letters to the Inner Temple, who without ſuch teſtimony 
would by no means reſt ſatisfied in it: which letters being by me produced, I refer it 
to your honours wiſdom, whether I have taken upon me to preach, without being al. 
lowed (as they charge) according to the orders of the realm. Thus having anſwered 
the ſecond point alſo, I have done with the objection, Of dealing without calling or 
licenſe. 5 Z | 

- be reaſon they alledge, is, concerning a late action, wherein I had to deal 
with Mr. Hooker, maſter of the Temple: In the handling of which cauſe, they charge 
me with an indiſcretion, and want of duty, in that I inveighed (as they ſay) againſt 
certain points of doctrine taught by him, as erroneous, not conferring with him, nor com. 
 plaining of it to them. My anſwer hereunto ſtandeth, in declaring to your honours the 
whole courſe and carriage of that cauſe, and the degrees of proceeding in it, which I will 
do as briefly as I can, and according to the truth, God be my witneſs, as near as my bet 
memory, and notes of remembrance, may ſerve me thereunto. After that I have taken 
away that which ſeemed to have moved them to think me not charitably minded to 


Mr. Hooker; which is, becauſe he was brought into Mr. Alveys place, wherein this 


church deſired that J might have ſucceeded : which place, if I would have made ſuit to 
have obtained, or if I had ambitiouſly affected and ſought, I would not have refuſed to 
have ſatisfied, by ſubſcription, ſuch as the matter then ſecmed to depend upon: whereas 
contrariwiſe, notwithſtanding I would not hinder the church to do that they thought to 


be moſt for their edification and comfort, yet did I, neither by ſpeech nor letter, make 


ſuit to any for the obtaining of it, following herein that reſolution, which I judge to be 
moſt agreeable to the word and will of God; that is, that labouring and ſuing for places 
and charges in the church is not lawful. Further, whereas at the ſuit of 'the church, 
ſome of your honours entertained the cauſe, and brought it to a near iſſue, that there 
ſeemed nothing to remain, but the commendation of my Lord the archbiſhop of Can. 
zerbury, when as he could not be ſatisfied, but by my ſubſcribing to his late articles; 
and that my anſwer agreeing to ſubſcribe according to any law, and to the ſtatute pro- 
vided in that caſe, but praying to be reſpited for ſubſcribing to any other, which I could 
not in conſcience do, either for the Temple (which otherwiſe he ſaid he would not 
commend me to) nor for any other place in the church, did ſo little pleaſe my lord 
archbiſhop as he reſolved that otherwiſe I ſhould not be commended to it. I had ut- 
terly here no cauſe of offence againſt Mr. Hooker, whom I did in no fort eſteem to 
have prevented or undermined me, but that God diſpoſed of me as it pleaſed him, by 
ſuch means and occaſions as I haye declared. e 

Moreover, as I have taken no cauſe of offence at Mr. Hooker for being preferred, 
ſo there were many witneſſes, that I was glad that the place was given him, hoping 
to live in all godly peace and comfort with him, both for acquaintance and good- 
will which hath been between us, and for ſome kind of affinity in the marriage of 
his neareſt kindred and mine. Since his coming, I have ſo carefully endeavoured to 
entertain all good correſpondence and agreement with him, as I think he himſelf will 
bear me witneſs of many earneſt diſputations and conferences with him about the mat- 
ter; the rather, becauſe that, contrary to my expectation, he inclined from the begin- 
ning but ſmally thereunto, but joined rather with ſuch as had always oppoſed them- 
ſelves to any good order in this charge, and made themſelves to be brought indiſ- 
poſed to his preſent ſtate and proceedings. For, both knowing that God's command- 
ment charged me with ſuch duty, and diſcerning how much our peace might further 
the good ſervice of God and his church, and the mutual comfort of us both, I had 
reſolved conſtantly to ſeek for peace; and though it ſhould fly from me (as I ſaw it 
did by means of ſome, who little deſired to ſee the good of our church) yet according 
to the rule of God's word, to follow after it. Which being ſo (as hereof I rake'God 
to witneſs, who ſearcheth' the heart and reins, and who by his Son will judge the world, 
both quick and dead) I hope no charitable judgment can ſuppoſe me to have 'ſtood 
evil-affeted towards him for his place, or defirous to fall into any controverſy with 
him. 3 | | 9 We 

Which my reſolution I purſued, that, whereas I diſcovered ' ſundry unſound matters 
in his doctrine (as many of his ſermons taſted ſome ſour leaven or other) yet thus 7 
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catried my ſelf towards him. Matters of ſmaller weight, and ſo coyettly diſcovered, 
that no great offence to the church was to be feared in them, I wholly paſſed by, as one 
that diſcerned nothing of them, or had been unfurniſhed of replies; for others of great 
moment, and ſo openly delivered, as there was juſt cauſe of fear leſt the truth and church 
of God ſhould be prejudiced and perilled by it, and ſuch as the conſcience of my duty 
and calling would not ſuffer me altogether to paſs over, this was my courſe, to deliver; 
when I ſhould have juſt cauſe by my text, the truth of ſuch doctrine as he had other- 
wiſe taught, in general ſpeeches, without touch of his perſon in any ſort ; and further at 
convenient opportunity to confer with him in ſuch points. 1 5 
According to which determination, whereas he had taught certain things concerning . 
predeſtination otherwiſe than the word of God doth, as it is underſtood by all 1 
churches profeſſing the goſpel, and not unlike that wherewith Coranus ſometimes troubled | 
his church, I both delivered the truth of ſuch points in a general doctrine, without any 
touch of him in particular, and conferred with him alſo privately upon ſuch articles. 
In which conference, I remember, when I urged the conſent of all churches and good 
writers againſt him that I knew ; and deſired, if it were otherwiſe, what authors he had 
ſeen of ſuch doctrine: he anſwered me, that his beſt author was his own reaſon ; which 
I wiſhed him to take heed of, as a matter ſtanding with chriſtian modeſty and wiſdom in a 
doctrine not received by the church, not to truſt to his own judgment fo far as to publiſh 
it before he had conferred with others of his profeſſion labouring by daily prayer and ſtudy 
to know the will of God, as he did, to ſee how they underſtood ſuch doctrine. Notwith- 
ſtanding, he, with wavering, replied, that he would ſome other time deal more largely 
in the matter. I wiſhed him, and prayed him not ſo to do, for the peace of the church, 
which, by ſuch means, might be hazarded ; ſeeing he could not bur think, that men, 
who make any conſcience of their miniſtry, will judge it a neceſſary duty in them, to 
teach the truth, and to convince the contrary. | | 
Another time, upon like occaſion of this doctrine of his, That the aſſurance of that | 
we believe by the word, is not ſo certain, as of that we perceive by ſenſe; I both taught 
the doQtine otherwiſe, namely, the aſſurance of faith to be greater, which aſſured both 
of things above, and contrary to all ſenſe and human underſtanding, and dealt with him 
alſo privately upon that point: according to which courſe of late, when as he had taught, 
That the church of Rome is à true church of Chriſt, and a ſanctiſied church by profeſſion 
of that truth, which God hath revealed unto us by his Son, tho not a pure and perfect 
church; and further, That he doubted not, but that thouſands of the 7 which li- 
ved and died in the ſuperſtitions of that church, were ſaved, becauſe of their ignorance, 
which excuſeth them; miſ-alledging to that end a text of ſcripture to prove it: the mat- 1 Tim. f. 13] 
ter being of ſet purpoſe openly and at large handled by him, and of that moment, that 
might prejudice the faith of Chriſt, encourage the ill- affected to continue ſtill in their 
damnable ways, and others weak in faith to ſuffer themſelves eaſily to be ſeduced to the 
deſtruction of their ſouls; I thought it my moſt bounden duty to God and to his church, 
whilſt I might have opportunity to ſpeak with him, to teach the truth in a general ſpeech 
in ſuch points of doctrine. | 
At which time I taught, That ſuch as dye, or have died at any time in the church of 
Rome, holding in their ignorance that faith which is taught in it, and namely, juſtifica- 
tion in part by works, could not be ſaid by the ſcriptures to be ſaved. In which matter, 
foreſeeing that if I waded not warily in it, I ſhould be in danger to be reported, (as hath 
fallen out ſince notwithſtanding) to condemn all the fathers, I ſaid directly and plainly to all 
mens underſtanding, That it was not indeed to be doubted, but many of the fathers were, 
ſaved; but the means (ſaid I) was not their ignorance, which excuſeth no man with God, 
but their knowledge and faith of the truth, which it appeareth God vouchſafed them, by 
many notable monuments and records extant in all ages. Which being the laſt point in all 
my ſermon, riſing ſo naturally from the text I then propounded, as would have occaſion d 
me to hayedeliver'd ſuch matter, notwithſtanding the former doctrine had been. ſound ; 
and being dealt in by a general ſpeech, without touch of his particular; I looked not that 
a matter of controverſy would have been made of it, no more than had been of my like 
dealing in former time. But, far otherwiſe than I looked for, Mr. Hooker ſhewing no 
grief of offence taken at my ſpeech all the week long, the next fabbath, leaving to pro- 
ceed upon his ordinary text, profeſſed to preach again that he had done the day before, for 
ſome queſtion that his doctrine was drawn into, which he defired might be examined 
with all ſeverity. | | 
80 proceeding, he beſtowed his whole time in that diſcourſe, concerning his former 
doctrine, and anſwering the places of ſcripture which I had alledged to prove that a 
man dying in the church of Rome is not to be judged by the ſcriptures to be * 
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In which long ſpecch, and utterly impertinent to his text, under colour of anſwering | 


for himſelf, he impugned directly and openly to all mens underſtanding, the true doc- 


trine which I had delivered; and, adding to his former points ſome other like (as wil. 
lingly one error follows another) that is, That the Galatians joining with faith in 
Chriſt's circumciſion, as neceſſary to ſaluation, might not ie ſaved : and that they of 
the church of Rome, may be ſaved by ſuch a faith of Chriſt al they had, with a gene. 
ral repentance of all their errors, notwithſtanding their opinion of Juſtification in part by 
their works and merits : J was neceſſarily, though not willingly, drawn to ſay ſomething 
to the points he objected againſt ſound doctrine; which I did in 2 ſhorr ſpeech in the end 
of my ſermon, with proteſtation of ſo doing not of any ſiniſter affection to any man, 
but to bear witneſs to the truth according to my calling; and wiſhed, if the matter ſhould 
needs farther be dealt in, ſome other more convenient way might be taken for it. Where. 
in, I hope, my dealing was manifeſt to the conſciences of all indifferent hearers of me 
that day, to have been according to peace, and without any uncharitableneſs, being duly 
conſidered. HE | ED | 
For that I conferred with him the firſt day, I have ſhewed that the cauſe requiring 
of me the duty, at the leaſt not to be altogether ſilent in it, being a matter of ſuch 
conſequence, that the time alſo being ſhort wherein I was to preach after him, the 
hope of the fruit of our communication being ſmall upon experience of former con- 
ferences, my expectation being that the church ſhould be no further troubled with 
it, upon the motion I made of taking ſome other courſe of dealing: I ſuppoſe my 
deferring to ſpeak with him till ſome fit opportunity, cannot in charity be judged un- 
charitable. 3 

The ſecond day, his unlookt for oppoſition with the former reaſons, made it to be 
a matter that required of neceſſity ſome publick anſwer; which being ſo temperate 
as J have ſhewed, if notwithſtanding it be cenſured as uncharitable, and puniſhed fo 
grievouſly as it is, what ſhould have been my puniſhment, (if without all {uch cautions 
and reſpects as qualified my ſpeech) I had before all, and in the underſtanding of all, 
ſo reproved him offending openly, that others might have feared to do the like? Which 
yet, if I had done, might have been warranted by the rule and charge of the apoſtle, 
Them that offend openly, rebuke openly, that the reſt may alſo fear; and by his example, 
who, when Peter in this very caſe which is now between us, had (not in preaching) but 
in a matter of converſation, not gone with a right foot, as was fit for the truth of the go-- 


| ſpel, 'conferred not priyately with him, but, as his own rule required, reproved him 


openly before all, that others might hear, and fear, and not dare to do the like, All 
which reaſons together weighed, I hope, will ſhew the manner of my dealing to haye 
been charitable, and warrantable in every ſort. 

The next ſabbath day after this, Mr. Hooker kept the way he had entered into before, 
and beſtowed his whole hour and more only upon the queſtions he had moved and main- 
fained ; wherein he ſo ſet forth the agreement of the church of Rome with us, and their 
diſagreement from us, as if we had conſented in the greateſt and weightieſt points, and 
differred only in certain ſmaller matters: which agreement noted by him in two chief 
points, is not ſuch as he would have made men believe. The one, in that he ſaid, They 
acknowledge all men ſinners, even the bleſſed virgin, though ſome freed her from ſin, for 
the council of Trent holdeth, that ſhe was free from ſin. Another, in that he ſaid, They 
reach Chriſt's righteouſneſs to be the only meritorious cauſe of taking away ſin, and dif- 


fer from us only in the applying of it : for Thomas Aquinas their chief ſchoolman, and 


archbiſhop Catherinus teach, That Chriſt took away only original ſm, and that the reſt 
are to be taken away by our ſelves; yea, the council of Trent teacheth, That righte- 
ouſneſs whereby we are righteous in God's ſight, is an inherent righteouſneſs ; which 
muſt needs be of our own works, and cannot be underſtood of the righteouſneſs inhe- 
rent only in Chriſt's perſon, and accounted unto us. Moreover he taught the ſame time, 
That neither the Galatians, nor the church of Rome, did directiy overthrow the foun- 
dation of juſtification by Chriſt alone, but only by conſequent, and therefore might well 
be ſaved; or elſe neither the churches of the Lutherans, nor any which hold any manner 
of *etror could be ſaved ; Fee ante he) every error by conſequent overthroweth the 
foundation. In which diſcMrles, and ſuch fike, he beſtowed his whole time and more; 
which, if he had affected either the truth of God, or the peace of the church, he would 
truly not have done, ©. | 3 | Ts 

Whoſe example could fidt draw me to leave the ſcripture I took in hand, but ſtand- 
ing about an hour to deliver the doctrine of it, in the end, upon juſt occaſion of the 
text, leaving ſundry other his unſound ſpeeches, and keeping me ſtill to the principal, 


I confirmed the helicying the dodtrine of juſtification by Chriſt only, to be neceſſary 
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to the juſtification ' of all that ſhould be ſaved, and that the church of Name directly 
denieth, that a man is ſaved by Chriſt, or by faith alone, without the works of the 
law. Which my anſwer, as it was moſt neceſſary for the ſervice of God, and the 
church, ſo was it without any immodeſt or reproachful ſpeech to Mr. Hooker ; whoſe 
unſound and wilful dealings in a cauſe of ſo great importance to the faith of Chriſt, 
and ſalvation of the church, notwithſtanding I knew well what ſpecch it deſerved, 
and what ſome zcalous earneſt man of the ſpirit of John and James, ſirnamed Boaner- Mark 3. 1. 
es, ſons of thunder, would have ſaid in ſuch a caſe; yet I choſe rather to content my 
ſelf in exhorting him to re: viſit his doctrine, as Nathan the prophet. did the device, : Sm. 7. 2, 3. 
which, without conſulting with God, he had of himſelf given to David, concerning“ 5. 
the building of the temple; and with Peter the apoſtle, to endure to be withſtood in Gd. 2. 11,14. 
ſuch a caſe, not unlike unto this. This in effect, was that which paſſed between us con- 
cerning this matter, and the invectives I made againſt him, wherewith I am charged. 
which rehearſal, I hope, may clear me (with all that ſhall indifferently conſider it) of 
the blames laid upon me for want of duty to Mr. Hooker in not conferring with him, 
whereof J have ſpoken ſufficiently already; and to the high commiſſion, in not reveal- 
ing the matter to them, which yet now I am further to anſwer. My anſwer is, that I pro- 
teſt, no contempt nor wilful neglect of any lawful authority, ſtayed me from complaining 
unto them, but theſe reaſons following : STE 
Firſt, I was in ſome hope, that Mr. Hooker, notwithſtanding he had been over carried 
with a ſhew of charity to prejudice the truth, yet when it ſhould be ſufficiently proved 
would have acknowledged it, or at the leaſt induced with peace, that it might be offered 
without any offence to him, or to ſuch as would receive it; either of which wonld 
have taken away any cauſe of juſt complaint. When neither of theſe fell out according 
to my expectation and deſire, but that he replied to the truth, and objected againſt it, 
I thought he might have ſome doubts and ſcruples in himſelf ; which yet, if they were 
cleared, he would either embrace ſound doQtrine, or at leaſt ſuffer it to have its courſe : 
which hope of him I nouriſhed ſo long, as the matter was not bitterly and immodeſtly 
handled between us. | ies | 
Another reaſon was the cauſe it ſelf, which, according to the parablc of the tares 
(which are ſaid to be ſown among the wheat) ſprung up firſt in his graſs : therefore, as the 
ſervants in that place, are not ſaid to have come to complain to the Lord, till the tares 
came to ſhew their fruits in their Kind; ſo, I thinking it yet but a time of diſcoyering of 
What it was, deſired not their ſickle to cut it down. . | | 
For further anſwer, It is to be conſidered, that the conſcience of my duty to God, 
and to his church, did bind me at the firſt, to deliver ſound doctrine in ſuch points as 
had been otherwiſe uttered in that place, where I had now ſome years taught the truth; 
otherwiſe the rebuke of the prophet had fallen upon me, for not going up to the breach, x... 22. 30. 
and ſtanding in it, and the peril for anſwering the blood of the city, in whoſe watch- Chap. 33. 6. 
tower I fate; if it had been ſurprized by my default. Moreover, my publick proteſta- 
tion, in being unwilling, that if any were not yet ſatisfied, ſome other more convenient 
way might be taken for it. And laſtly, that I had reſolved (which I uttercd before to 
ſome, dealing with me about the matter) to have proteſted the next ſabbath day, that I 
would no more anſwer in that place, any objections to the dofrine taught by any means, 
but ſome other way ſatisfy ſuch as ſhould require it. 
Theſe, I truſt, may make it appear, that I failed not in duty to authority, notwith 
ſtanding I did not complain, nor give over fo ſoon dealing in the caſe. If I did, how is 
he clear, which can alledge none of all theſe for himſelf; who leaving the expounding of 
the ſcriptures, and his ordinary calling, voluntarily diſcourſed upon ſchool-points and 
queſtions, neither of edification, nor of truth? Who after all this, as promiſing to him- 
ſelf, and to untruth, a victory by my ſilence, added yet in the next ſabbath day, to the 
maintenance of his former opinions, theſe which follow : 5 
That no additament taketh away the foundation, except it be a privitive ; of which 
ſort neither the works added to Chriſt by the church of Rome, nor circumciſion by the Ga- 
latians were : as one denieth him not to be a man, that ſaith, he is a righteous man, 
but he that ſaith he is à dead man: whereby it might ſeem, that a man might, 
without hurt, add works to Chriſt, and pray alſo that, God and St. Peter would ſave 
—— e | | 
That the Galatians caſe is harder thanthe caſe of the church of Rome, becauſe the Gala- 
tians ſayned circumciſion with C 24 which God had forbidden and aboliſh'd ; but that which 
iſt, were good works which God hath commanded. Where- 
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conſequently of the Romans, and other epiſtles, of cireumeiſion only, and the ceremo 
nies of the law (as they do, who anſwer for the church of Rome in their writings) con- 
trary to the clear meaning of the apoſtle, as may appear by many ſtrong and ſufficient 
reaſons : the other, in that he ſaid, the addition of the church of Rome was of works 
commanded of God. Whereas the leaſt part of the works whereby they looked to merit, 
was of ſuch works; and moſt were works of ſupererogation, and works which God 
never commanded, but was highly diſpleaſed with, as of maſſes, pilgrimages, pardons, 
pains of purgatory, and ſuch like: That no one ſequel urged by the apoſtle againſt the 
Galatians for joyning circumciſion with Chriſt, but might be as well enforced againſt the 
Lutherans ; that is, that for their ubiquity it may be as well ſaid to them, if ye hold the 


body of Chriſt to be in all places, you are fallen from grace, you are under the curſe of 


the law, ſaying, Curſed be he that fulfilleth not all things written in this book, with 
ſuch like. He added yet farther, That to a biſhop of the church of Rome, to à cardi- 
nal, yea, to the pope 1 acknowledging Chriſt to be the Saviour of the world, de- 
nying other errors, and being diſcomforted for want f works whereby he might be ju. 
tified, he would not doubt, but uſe this ſpeech ; thou holdeſt the foundation of chriſtian 
faith, though it be but by a ſlender thread ; thou holdeſt Chriſt, though but by the 


' hem of his garment ; why ſhouldſt thou not hope that virtue may paſs from Chriſt to 


ſave thee? That which thou holdeſt of juſtification by thy works, overthroweth in. 
deed by conſequent the foundation of chriſtian faith ; but be of good chear, thou haſt 
not to do with a captious ſophiſter, but with a merciful God, who will juſtify thee 
for that thou 2 and not take the advantage of doubtful conſtruction to condemn 
thee. And if this, ſaid he, be an error, I hold it willingly ; for it is the greateſt con- 
fort I have in the world, without which I would not wiſh either to ſpeak or live. Thus 
far, being not to be anſwered in it any more, he was bold to proceed, the abſurdity of 
which ſpeech I need not to ſtand upon. I think the like to this, and other ſuch in this 
ſermon, and the reſt of this matter, hath not been heard in publick places within this 
land ſince queen Marys days. What conſequence this doctrine may be of, if he be 
not by authority ordered to revoke it, I beſeech your H. H. as the truth of God 
and his goſpel is dear and precious unto you, according to your godly wiſdom to 


conſider. 
I have been bold to offer to your H. H. a long and tedious diſcourſe of theſe matters; 


but ſpeech being like to tapiſtry, which if it be folded up, ſheweth but part of that 


which is wrought; and being unlapt and laid open, ſheweth plainly to the eye all the 


work that is in it; I thought it neceſſary to unfold this tapiſtry, and to hang up the 
whole chamber of it in your moſt honourable ſenate, that ſo you may the more eaſily 
diſcern of all the pieces, and the ſundry works and matters contained in it. Wherein 
my hope is, your H. H. may ſee I have not deſerved fo great a puniſhment as is laid up- 
on the church for my ſake, and alſo upon my ſelf, in taking from me the exerciſe of my 
miniſtry. Which puniſhment, how heavy it may ſeem to the church, or fall out indeed 
to be, I refer it to them to judge, and ſpare to write what I fear, but to my ſelf it is ex- 
ceeding grievous, for that it taketh from me the exerciſe of my calling. Which I do not 
ſay is dear unto me, as the means of that little benefit whereby I live (although this be 
a lawful conſideration, and to be regarded of me in due place, and of the authority 
under whoſe protection I moſt willingly live, even by God's commandment both unto 
them, and unto me:) which ought to be more precious unto me than my life, for the 
love which I ſhould bear to the glory and honour of almighty God, and to the edi- 
fication and ſalvation of his church, for that my life cannot any other way be of like ſer- 
vice to God, nor of ſuch uſe and profit to men by any means. For which cauſe, as I diſ- 
cern how dear my miniſtry ought to be unto me, ſo it is my hearty deſire, and moſt hum- 
ble requeſt unto God, to your H. H. and to all the authority I live under, to whom any 
dealing herein belongeth, that I may ſpend my life according to his example, who in a 
word of like ſound, of fuller ſenſe, comparing by it the beſtowing of his life to the of- 
fering poured out upon the ſacrifice of the faith of God's. people, and eſpecially of this 
church, whereupon J have already poured out a great part thereof in the ſame calling, from 
which I ſtand now reſtrained. And if your H. H. ſhall find it ſo, that I have not deſervd 


ſo great a puniſhment, but rather performed the duty which a good and faithful ſervant 


ought, in ſuch caſe, to do to his Lord and the people he putteth them in truſt withal 
carefully to keep; I am a moſt humble ſuitor by theſe preſents to your H, H. that, by 
your godly wiſdom, ſome good courſe may be taken for the reſtoring of me to my mi- 
niſtry and place again. Which ſo great a fayour, ſhall bind me yet in a greater obligation 


of duty (which is already ſo great, as it ſeemed nothing could be added unto it to mo 
. 2 : is : VVV 1 


it greater) to honour God daily for the continuance and encreaſe of your good eſtate, 
and to be ready with all the poor means God hath given me, to do your H. H. that 
faithful ſervice I may poſſibly perform. But if, notwithſtanding my cauſe be never ſo 
good, your H. H. can by no means pacify ſuch as are offended, nor reſtore me again, 
then am I to reſt in the good pleaſure of God, and to commend to your H. H. pro- 
tection, under her myjeſty's, my private life, while it ſhall be led in duty; and the church 
to him, who hath redeemed to himſelf a people with his precious blood, and is mak- 
ing ready to come to judge both the quick and dead, to give to every one according 
as he hath done in this life, be it good or evil; to the wicked and unbelieyers, juſtice 
unto death ; but to the faithful, and ſuch as loye his truth, mercy and grace to life 
everlaſting. 


Your Honour's moſt bounden, 


and moft humble Supplicant, 


Walter Travers, 


Miniſter of the Goſpel. 
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My. Hook ERV Anſwer” 


Mr. HOOKERs 


TO THE 


SUPPLICATION 
Mr. TRAVERS 


Made to the 


nnen 


To my Lord of CAN TRR BUR his Grace. 


Y duty in my moſt humble wiſe remembred. May it pleaſe your grace 
to underſtand, that whereas there hath been a late controverſy raiſed in 
the Temple, and purſued by Mr. Travers, upon conceit taken at ſome 
words by me uttcred, with a moſt ſimple and harmleſs meaning. In the 
heat of which purſuit, after three publick invectives, ſilence being enjoined him by au- 
thority, he hath hereupon, for defence of his proceedings, both preſented the right 
honourable lords, and others of her majeſty's privy council with a writing; and alſo 
cauſed or ſuffered the ſame to be copied out, and ſpread thro' the hands of ſo many, 
that well nigh all forts of men have it in their boſoms. The matters wherewith I am 
therein charged, being of ſuch quality as they are, and my (ſelf being better known to 
your grace than to any other of their honours beſides, I have choſen to offer to your grace's 
hand a plain declaration of my innocence in all thoſe things wherewith I am fo 
hardly, and ſo heavily charged; leſt, if I ſtill remain filent, that which I do for qui- 
etneſs ſake, be taken as an argument, that I lack what to ſpeak truly and juſtly in mine 
own defence. | 

2. Firſt, becauſe Mr. Travers thinketh it an expedient to breed an opinion in mens 
minds, that the root of all inconvenient events which are now ſprung out, is the ſurly 
and unpeaccable diſpoſition of the man with whom he hath to do; therefore the firſt 
in the rank of accuſations laid againſt me, is, my inconformity, which have ſo little 
mclined to ſo many, and ſo earneſt exhortations and conferences, as my ſelf, he ſaith, 
can witneſs, to have been ſpent upon me, for my better faſhioning unto good correſpon- 


dence and agreement. 


3. Indeed, 


to Mr. Travers Supplication. 451 


3. Indeed, when at the firſt; by means of ſpecial well-willers, without any ſuit of 

mine; as they very well know (although I do not think it had been a mortal fin, in a 
reaſonable ſort; to have ſhewed a moderate deſire that way) yet when by their endea- 

your without inſtigation of mine, ſome reverend and honourable, favourably affecting 

me, had procured her majeſty's grant of the place; at the very point of my entring 
thereinto, the evening before I was firſt to preach, he came, and two other gentlemen 

join d with him: the effect of his conference then was, That he thought it his duty to ad- 

wiſe me, not to enter with a ſtrong hand, but to change my purpoſè of preaching there the 
next day, and to ſtay till he had given notice of me to the congregation, that fo their al. 

lowunce might ſeal my calling. The effect of my anſwer was, That, as in a place where 

ſuch order is, I would not break ; ſo here, where it never was, I might not, of my own 

head, take upon me to begin it : but liking very well the motion of the opinion which I had 

of his good meaning who made it, requeſted him not to miſlike my anſwer, tho' it were 

not correſpondent to his mind. | ; 

4. When this had ſo diſpleaſed ſome, that whatſoever was afterwards done or ſpoken 

by me, ir offended their taſte, angry informations were daily ſent out, intelligence given 

far and wide, what. a dangerous enemy was crept in; the worlt that jealouſy could im- 

agine was ſpoken and written to ſo many, that at the length ſome knowing me well, and 
perceiving how injurious the reports were, which grew daily more and more unto my 

diſcredit, wrought means to bring Mr, Travers and me to a ſecond conference. Where- 

in, When a common friend unto us both, had quietly requeſted him to utter thoſe things, 
wherewith he found himſelf any way gricv'd: he firſt renew'd the memory of my entring 

into this charge, by virtue only of an human creature (for ſo the want of that forma- 

lity of popular allowance was then cenſured) and unto this was annexed a catalogue, part! 

of cauſeleſs ſurmiſes, as, That I had conſpired againſt him, and that ] ſought ſuperiority A meer for- 
over him; and partly of faults, which to note, I ſhould have thought it a greater offence _ pag 
than to commit, if I did account them faults, and had heard them fo curiouſly obſerved that place; 
in any other than my ſelf, they are ſuch filly things, as, praying in the entrance of my where, as no 
ſermon only, and not in the end, naming biſhops in my prayer, kneeling when I pray, uad 3 
and kneeling when I receive the communion, with ſuch like, which I would be as loth to me, ſo it 
recite, as I was ſorry to hear them objected, if the rehearſal thereof were not by him thus _ _— 


wreſted from me. Theſe are the conferences wherewith I have been wocd to entertain ] did ute it, 


| nor hinder me 
peace and good agreement. ir 1 did noe. 


5. As for the vehement exhortations he ſpeaketh of, I would gladly know ſome reaſon 
wherefore he thought them needful to be usd. Was there any thing found in my ſpeeches 
or dealings that gave them occaſion, who are ſtudious of peace, to think that I diſpoſed 
my ſelf with ſome unquiet kind of proceedings? Surely, the ſpecial providence of God 
Ido now ſec it was, that the firſt words I ſpake in this place, ſhould make the firſt thing 
whereof Iam accus'd, to appear not only untrue, but improbable, to as many as then heard 
me with indifferent ears; and do, I doubt not, in their conſciences clear me of this ſuſpi- 
cion. Howbeir, I grant this were nothing, if it might be ſhewed, that my deeds follow- 
ing were not ſuitable to my words. If I had ſpoken of peace at the firſt, and afterwards 
ſought to moleſt and grieve him, by croſſing him in his function, by ſtorming, if my 
pleaſure were not asked, and my will obeyed in the leaſt occurrences, by carping need- 
leſly ſometimes at the manner of his teaching, ſometimes at this, ſometimes at that point 
of his doctrine: I might then with ſome likelihood have been blamed, as one diſdaining 
a peaceable hand when it had been offered. But if I be able (as I am) to prove that my 
ſelf hath now a full year together, born the continuance of ſuch dealings, not only with- 
out any manner of reſiſtance, but alſo without any ſuch complaint, as might let or hin- 
der him in his courſe, I ſee no cauſe in the world why of this I ſhould be accuſed, unleſs 
it be, left I ſhould accuſe, which I meant not. If therefore J have given him occafion 
to uſe conferences and exhortations to peace, if when they were beſtowed upon me I 
have deſpiſed them, it will not be hard to ſhew ſome one word or deed wherewith I have 
gone about to work diſturbance : one is not much, I require but one. Only, I require if 
any thing be ſhewed, it may be proved, and not objected only as this is, That ] have join- 
ed to ſuch as have always oppoſed to any good order in his church, and made themſelves to 
be thought indiſpoſed to the preſent eſtate and proceedings. The words have reference, as 
it ſeemeth, unto ſome ſuch things as being attempted before my coming to the Temple, 
went not ſo effectually (perhaps) forward, as he that deviſed them would have wiſhed. 
An order, as I learn, there was tendred, that communicants ſhould neither kncel, as in 
moſt places of the realm; nor ſit, as in this place the cuſtom is; but walk to the one fide 
of the table, and there ſtanding till they had received, paſs afterwards away round abour by 
the other. Which being on a ſudden begun to be practiſed in the church, fome fate won- 
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Mr. Hooktr's Anſwer 


dering what it mould mean, others deliberating what to do: till ſuch time as at length 
by name one of them being called openly thereunto, requeſted that they might do as 
they had been accuſtomed, which was granted; and as Mr. Travers had miniſtred this 
way to the reſt, ſo a curate was ſent to miniſter to them after their way. Which un- 
proſperous beginning of a thing (ſaving only for the inconvenience of ncedleſs alterations 
otherwiſe harmleſs) did ſo diſgrace that order, in their conceit who had to allow or 
diſallow it, that it took no place, For neither could they ever induce themſelves to 
think it good, and it ſo much offended Mr. Travers, who ſuppoſed it to be the beſt, that 
he ſince that time, although contented to receive it as they do, at the hands of others, 
yet hath not thought it meet they ſhould ever receive out of his, which would not admit 
that order of receiving it, and therefore in my time hath been always preſent not to mi- 
niſter, but only to be miniſtred unto. 

6. Another order there was likewiſe deviſed, but an order of much more ke 
and importance. This ſoil in reſpe& of certain immunities and other ſpecialties belong- 
ing unto it, ſeemed likely to bear thar which in other places of the realm of England 
doth not take. For which cauſe, requeſt was made to her majeſty's privy council, that 

whereas it is provided by a ſtatute there ſhould be collectors and ſidemen in churches, 
which thing, or ſomewhat correſpondent unto it, this place did greatly want; it would 
pleaſe their honours to motion ich a matter to the antients of the Temple. And ac- 
cording to their honourable nianner of helping forward all motions ſo grounded, they 
wrote their letters, as I am informed, to that effect. Whereupon, although theſe houſes 
never had uſe of ſuch collectors and ſide men as are appointed in other places, yet they 
both erected a box and received mens devotions for the poor, appointing the treaſurer of 
both houſes to take care for beſtowing it where need was; and granting farther, that 
if any could be entreated (as in the end ſomewhere) to undertake the labour of obſerving 
men's ſlackneſs in divine duties, they ſhould be allowed their complaints heard at all 
times, and the faults they complained of, if Mr. Aluey's private admonition did not 
ſerve, then by ſome other means to be redreſſed ; but according to the old received 
orders of both houſes. Whereby the ſubſtance of their honours letters were indeed 
fully ſatisfied. Yet becaule Mr. Travers intended not this, but as it ſeemed, another 
thing; therefore, notwithſtanding the orders which have been taken, and for any thing 
I know, do ſtand till in as much force in this church now as at any time heretofore, he 
complaineth much of the good orders which he doth mean haye been withſtood. Now 
it were hard, if as many as did any ways oppoſe unto theſe and the like orders, in his per- 
ſuaſion good, do thereby make themſelves diſlikers of the preſcat ſtate and proceeding. 
If they, whom he aimeth at, have any other ways made themſelves to be thought ſuch, it 
is likely he doth know wherein, and will, I hope, diſcloſe wherein it appertaineth, both 
the perſons whom he thinketh, and the cauſes why he thinketh them ſo ill affected. But 
whatſoever the men be, do their faults make me faulty > They do, if I joyn my ſelf 
with them. I beſeech him therefore to declare wherein I have joined with them. Other 
joyning than this with any man here, I cannot imagine : it may be I have talked, or walk- 
ed, or caten, or interchangcably uſcd the duties of common humanity with ſome ſuch 
as he is hardly perſuaded of. For I know no law of God or man, by force where— 
of they ſhould be as heathens and publicans unto me, that are not gracious in the 
eyes of another man, perhaps without cauſe, or if with cauſe, yet ſuch cauſe as 
he is privy unto, and not I, Could he, or any reaſonable man think it as a charitable 
courſe in me, to obſerve them that ſhew by external courteſies a favourable inclination 
toward him, and if I ſpy out any one amongſt them of whom I think not well, here— 
upon to draw ſuch an accuſation as this againſt him, and to offer it where he hath given 
up his againſt me: which notwithſtanding I will acknowledge to be juſt and reaſonable, 
if he or any man living ſhal! ſhew that IT uſe as much as the bare familiar company but 
of one, who by word or deed hath ever given me cauſe to ſuſpect or conjecture him ſuch 
as here they are termed with whom complaint is made that I joyn my ſelf. This being 
ſpoken therefore, and written without all poſſibility of proof, doth not Mr. Travers 
give me over-great cauſe to ſtand in ſome fear leſt he make. too little conſcience how 
he uſeth his tongue or pen? Theſe things are not laid againſt me for nothing; they 
are to ſome purpoſe if they take place. For in a mind perſuaded that J am, as he 
deciphereth me, one which refuſes to be at peace with ſuch as embrace the truth, and ſide 
my ſelf with men ſiniſterly affected thereunto, any thing that ſhall be ſpoken concerning 
the unſoundneſs of my doctrine cannot chuſe but be favourably entertained. This 
pre ſuppoſed, it will have likelihood enough which afterwards followeth, that many of my 
ſermons have taſted of ſome ſour leaven or other, that in them he hath 4; ſcoverd many un- 


ſound matt ers. A thing much to be lamented, that ſuch a place as this, whichmight have 
been 


% Mr. TR AVIRA Supplication 


been lo well ptovided for, hath fallen into the hands of ops no. better inggged in the 


which look upon them with green ſpectacles, and think that which they ſee is green, when = 


indeed that is green whereby they lee? i | 

7. Touching the firſt point of this diſcovery, which is about the matter. of predeſtina- 
tion, to ſet down that I ſpake (for I haye it written) to declare and conſitm the ſeveral 
branches thereof would be tedious now in this writing, where I have ſo. many things to 


touch, that I ean but touch them only. Neither is it herein ſo neędful for me to juſtify 


my ſpeech, when. the very place and preſence where I ſpake, doth it ſelf ſpeak ſufficiently 
for my clearing. This matter was not broached in a blind alley, ot uttered where none 


was to hear it that had skill with authority to controul ; or coyertly inſinuated by ſome 


gliding ſentence. 

3. That which I taught was At Pauls croſs ; it was not hudled in amongſt other mat- 
ters, in ſuch ſort that it could paſs without noting; it was opened, it was proved, it 
was ſome reaſonable time ſtood upon. I ſee not which way my lord of London, who 
was preſent and heard it, can excuſe ſo great a fault, as patiently, without rebuke or 
controulment afterwards, to hear any man there teach otherwiſe than the word of God 
doth ; nor as it is underſtood by the private interpretation of ſome one or two men, or 
by a ſpecial conſtruction received in ſome few books; but, as it is underſtood by all. 
churches profeſſing the goſpel ; by them all, and therefore even by our own alſo amongſt 
others. A man that did mean to prove that he ſpeaketh, would ſurely take the meaſure 
of his wards ſhorter. 


9. The next thing diſcoyered, is an opinion about the aſſurance of men's perſuaſions 


* 


in matters of faith. I have taught, he ſaith, That the aſſurance of things which we be- 


licue by the word, is not ſo certain as of that we perceive by ſenſe. And, is it as cer- 
tain? yea, I taught as hc himſelf, I truſt will not deny, that the things which God doth 


promiſe in his word are ſurer unto us than any thing which we touch, handle, or ſee. 
But are we ſo ſure and certain of them? if we be, why doth God ſo often prove his pro- 


miſes unto us, as he doth by argument taken from our ſenſible experience? We muſt be 


ſurer of the proof, than of the thing proved, otherwiſe it is no proof. How is it, that 
if ten men do all look upon the moon, every one of them knoweth it is as certainly to 
be the moon as another; but many believing one and the ſame promiſe, all have not 
one and the ſame fulneſs of perſuaſion > Hoy falleth it out, that men being aſſured of 
any thing by ſenſe, can be no ſurer of it than they are; whereas the ſtrongeſt in 


Ss. * 


augmented ? | 

10. The ſermon wherein I haye ſpgken ſomewhat largely of this point was, long 
before this late controyerſy roſe between him and me, upon requeſt of ſome of 
my friends, ſeen and read by many, and amongſt many, ſome who are thought 
able to diſcern: and I neyer heard that any one of them hitherto hath condemned 
it as containing unſound matter. My caſe were very hard, if as oft as any thing I 
ſpeak diſpleaſing one man's taſte, my doctrine upon his only word ſhould be taken for 
ſour leaven. | | 

11. The reſt of this diſcovery is all about the matter now in queſtion; wherein he 
hath two faults predominant would tire out any that ſhould anſwer unto every point 
ſeverally: unapt ſpeaking of ſchool-contraverſies, and of my words ſo untoward a 


reciting, that he which ſhould promiſe to draw a man's countenance, and did indeed 


exprels the parts, at leaſtwiſe moſt of them, truly, but perverſly place them, could 
not repreſent a more offenſive viſage, than unto me my own ſpeech ſeemeth in ſome 


places, as he hath ordered it. For anſwer whereunto, that writing is ſufficient, where- 


in I have ſet down both my words and meaning in ſuch fort, that where this accuſation 
doth depraye the one, and either miſinterpret, or without juſt cauſe, miſlike the other, 
it will appear ſo plainly, that I may ſpare very well to take upon me a new ncedleſs 
labour here. I 5 Wi 

12, Only at one thing which is there to be found, becauſe Mr. Travers doth 
here ſeem to take ſuch a ſpecial advantage, as if the matter were unanſwerable, he 


conſtraineth me cither to dete& his overſight, or to confeſs mine own in it. In 


ſetling the queſtion between the church of Rome and us, about grace and juſtifica- 
tion, leſt I ſhould give them an occaſion to ſay, as commonly they do, that when 
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His words be (as Mr. Travers his * words would carry it, for the eaſier faſtning that upon me where: 


— theſs;Thenext with, ſaving only by him, I was never in my life touched ;) but about the matter only 


ſabbath-day at- . : „ 
ter this, Mir. of juſtification : for further I had no cauſe to meddle at this time. What was then my 


Hooker kept offence in this caſe? I did, as he faith, ſo ſet it out as if we had conſented in the great. 


—_— be. eſt and weightieſt points, and differed only in ſmaller matters. It will not be found, 


fore, and be- when it cometh to the balance, a light difference where we diſagree, as I did acknow- 


owed is ledge that we do, about the very eſſence of the medicine whereby Chriſt cureth our 


whole hour gh ir rat. RY x 
and more, on-diſeaſe, Did I go about to make a ſhew of agreement in the weightieſt points, and 


ly upon the as I ſo fond as not to conceal our diſagreement about this? I do wiſh that ſome indif. 


ſti he , ' ;, * , - - ” 
lad moved ferency were uſed by them that have taken the weighing of my words. 


and maintain- 


ed. Wherein be ſo ſet the agreement of the church of Rome with us, and their diſagreement from us, as if we had conſented in the 


greateſt and weightieſt paints, and differed only in certain ſmaller matters. Which agreement noted: by him, in two chief points, is 
not ſuch as he would have men believe: the one, in that he ſaid they acknowledged all men ſinners, even the bleſſed virgin, though 
ſome of them freed her from ſin: for the council of Trent holdeth, that ſhe was free from fin, Another, in that he faid, They 
teach Chriſt's righteouſneſs'to be the only meritorious cauſe of taking away fin, and differ from us only in the applying of it. For 
Thomas Aquinas, their chief ſchoolman, and archbiſhop Catharinus, teach, That Chriſt took away only original fin, and that the reſt are 
to be taken away by our: ſelves: yea, the council of Trent teacheth; That the righteouſneſs whereby we are righteous in God's ſight, 


is inherent righteouſneſs}. which muſt needs be of our own works, and cannot be underſtood of the righteouſneſs inherent only in 


Chriſt's perſon, and accounted unto us. 


T3. Yea, but our agreement is not ſuch in two of the chiefeſt points, as I would 
have men believe it is. And what are they? The one is, I ſaid, They acknowledge all 
men ſinners, even the bleſſed virgin, though ſome of them free her from ſm. Put the 
caſe I had affirmed, that only ſome of them free her from ſin, and had delivered it as. 
the moſt current opinion amongſt them, that ſhe was conceived in ſin : doth not Bona- 
venture ſay plainly, onmes fere, in a manner all men do hold this? doth he not bring 
many reaſons wherefore all men ſhould hold it; were their voices fince that time ever 
counted, and their number found ſmaller which hold it, than theirs that hold the con- 
trary ? Let the queſtion then be, whether I might ſay, the moſt of them acknowledged 
all men ſinners, even the bleſſed virgin her ſelf. To ſhew, that their general received 
opinion is the contrary, the Tridentine council is alledged, peradventure not altogether ſo 
conſiderately. For if that council have by reſolute determination freed her, if it hold, 
as Mr. Travers ſaith it doth, that ſhe was free from ſin ; then muſt the church of Rome 
needs condemn them that hold the contrary. For what that council holdeth, the ſame 
they all do and muſt hold. But in the church of Rome, who knoweth not, that it is 
a thing indifferent to think and defend the one or the other? So that, by this argument, 
the council of Trent holdeth the virgin free from ſin ; ergo, it is plain that none of them 
may, and therefore untrue, that moſt of them do acknowledge her a ſinner, were forci- 
ble to overthrow my ſuppoſed aſſertion, if it were true that the council did hold this. 
But to the cnd it may clearly appear, how it neither holdeth this nor the contrary, I will 
open what many do conceiye of the canon that concerneth this matter. The fathers of 
Trent perccived, that if they ſhould define of this matter, it would be dangerous how- 
ſoever it were determined. If they had freed her from her original ſin, the reaſons 
againſt them are unanſwerable, which Bonaventure and others do alledge, but eſpecially 
Thomas, whoſe line, as much as may be, they follow. Again, if they did reſolve the 
other way, they ſhould controul themſelves in another thing, which in no caſe might 
be altered. For they profeſs to keep no day holy in the honour of an unholy thing; 

| and the virgin's conception they honour with a 
* This doth much trouble Thomas, holding her conception b feaſt, which they could not abrogate without can- 


ſtained with the natural blemiſh inherent in mortal ſeed. : 33 
And therefore he putteth it off with two anſwers; the celling a conſtitution of Anſtus Quartus. And, that 


one, that the church of Rome doth not allow, but tolerate which is worſe, the world might perhaps ſuſpect, 


the feaſt; which anſwer now will not ſerve. The other, g G ; s ; 
that being ſure ſhe was ſanctify'd before birth, but unſure that if the church of Rome did amiſs before in this, 


how long a while after her conception, therefore under the jt is not impoſlible for her to fail in other things. 


name of her conception-day, they honour the time of her : : 
ſanctification. So that beſides this, they have now no ſoder In the end, they did wiſely quote out their canon 
to make the certain allowance of their feaſt, and their un- by a middle thread, eſtabliſhing the feaſt of the vir- 


certain ſentence concerning her ſin, to cleave together. gin's conception, and leaving the other queſtion 
Tom. 3. part queſt. 27. art. 2. ad 2 & 3. , Ry. 

| doubtful as they found it ; giving only a caveat, that 

no man ſhould take the decree which pronounceth all mankind originally ſinful, for a 

definitive ſentence concerning the bleſſed virgin. This in my ſight is plain by their own 

Annot. in words, Declarat hac ipſa ſancta ſynodus, &c. wherefore our countrymen at Rheims, 

, f. leck . mentioning this point, arc marvelous wary how they ſpeak; they touch it as tho it were 

a hot coal : Many godly devout men judge that our bleſſed lady was neither born nor con- 

ceived in ſm. Is it their wont to ſpeak nicely of things definitively ſet down in that 


council: 


In 


+ 


to Mr. TRAVERS his Supplication. 455 


In like ſoft, we find that the reſt, which have ſince the time of the tfridentine ſynod 
written of original fin, are in this point, for the moſt part, either ſilent, or very ſparing 
in ſpeech: and, when they ſpeak, either doubtful what to think, or whatſoever they think 
_ themſelves, fearful to ſet down any certain determination. If I be thought to take the 
canon of that council otherwiſe than they themſelves do, let him expound it whoſe ſen- 
tence was neither laſt asked, nor his pen leaſt occupicd in ſetting it down; I mean An- 
dradius, whom Gregory the thirtecnth hath allowed plainly to confeſs, that it is a matter 
which neither expreſs evidence of ſcripture, nor the tradition of the fathers, nor the 
ſentence of the church hath determined; that they are too ſurly and ſelf-willed, which 
defending their opinion, are diſpleaſed with them by whom the other is maintained: final- 
ly, that the fathers of Trent have not ſet down anycertainty about this queſtion, but left it = 5. defenſ. 
doubtful and indifferent. : | ; 
| Now whereas my words, which I had ſet down in writing, before I uttered them, 
were indeed theſe, Although they imagine, that the mother of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, were, 
for his honour, and iq his ſpecial protection, preſerved clean from all ſin: yet concerning 
the reſt, they teach as we do, that all have ſinned. Againſt my words they might, with 
more pretence, take exception, becauſe ſo many of them think ſhe had ſin: which ex- 
ception notwithſtanding, the propoſition being indefinite, and the matter contingent, they 
cannot take, becauſe they grant, that many whom they account grave and deyout amongſt 
them think, that ſhe was clear from all fin. But, whether Mr. Travers did note my 
words himſelf, or take them upon the credit of ſome other man's noting, the tables were 
faulty wherein it was noted: All men ſinners, even the bleſſed virgin. When my ſecond 
ſpeech was rather, All men except the bleſſed virgin, To leave this; another fault he 
findeth, that I ſaid, They teach Chriſt's righteouſneſs to be the only meritorious cauſe of 
taking away ſin, and differ from us only in the applying of it. I did ſay ſo, and, They 
teach as we do, that altho' Chriſt be the only meritorious cauſe of our juſtice, yet as a medi- 
cine which is made for health, doth not heal by being made, but by being applied: ſo, by the 
merits of Chriſt, there can be no life nor arion, Without the application of his merits: 
but about the manner of applying Chriſt, about the number and power of means whereby he 
es applied, we diſſent from them. This of our diſſenting from them is acknowledged. 
14. Our agreement in the former is denied to be ſuch as I pretend. Let their own words | 
therefore and mine concerning them be compared, doth not Andradius plainly confeſs ; Orthod. lib. 3: 
Our ſins do ſbut, and only the merits of Chriſt open the entering unto bleſſedneſs ? And Soto, hn gp"; 
It is put for a good ground, that all, ſince the fall of Adam, obtained ſalvation only by the 1 
puſſion of Chriſt : howbeit, as no cauſe can be effettual without applying, ſo neither can any 
man be ſaved towhom the ſuffering of Chriſt is not applied. In a word, who not? When 
the council of Trent, reckoning up the cauſes of our firſt juſtification, doth name no end 
but God's glory, and our felicity ; no efficient but his mercy; no inſtrumental but baptiſm ; 
no meritorious but Chriſt ; whom to have merited the taking away of no ſin but original, is 
not their opinion: which himſelf will find, when he hath well examined his witneſſes, Ca- 
therinus and Thomas. Their jeſuites are marvellous angry with the men out of whoſe glean- Bellarm. judic. 
ings Mr. Travers ſeemeth to have taken this; they openly diſclaim it; they ſay plainly, Of menac gr. 
all the catholicks there is not one that did ever ſo teach; they make ſolemn ptoteſtation, Nemo catho- 
Ms believe and profeſs, that Chriſt upon the croſs hath altogether ſatisfied for all ſms, as wat MY 
well original as actual. Indeed they teach, that the merit of Chriſt doth not take away ac- K. —— 
tual ſin in ſuch ſort as it doth original; herein, if their doctrine had been underſtood, I musEprofite. 
for my ſpeech had never been accuſed. As for the council of Trent, concerning inherent Rn 
righteouſneſs, what doth it here? No man doubteth, but they make another formal cauſe omnibus om- 
of juſtification than we do. In reſpect whereof, I have ſhewed you already, that we dif: pj. hen 
agree about the very eſſence of that which cureth our ſpiritual diſeaſe, Moſt true it is which tam originali- 
the grand philoſopher hath, Every man judgeth well of that which he knoweth ; and _— g_ wo: 
therefore till we know the things throughly whereof we judge, it is a point of judgment to 
ſtay our judgment. eee 
15. Thus much labour being ſpent in diſcovering the unſoundneſs of my doctrine, 
{ome pains he taketh further to open faults in the manner of my teaching, as that, I be- 
flowed my whole hour and more, my time and more than my time, in diſcourſes utterly im- 
pertinent tomy text. Which, if I had done, it might haye paſt without complaining of 
to the privy council. Y | | 
16. But I did worſe, as he ſaith, I left the expounding of the ſcriptures, and my ordi- 
nary calling, and diſcourſed upon ſchool-points and queſtions, neither of edification, nor of 
truth. I read no lectute in the law, or in phyſick. And except the bounds of ordinary 
calling may be drawn like a purſe, how are they ſo much wider unto him than to me, that 


he which in the limits of his ordinary calling, ſhould reprove that in me, which he under- 
Td; Nun n ſtood 


* 


Calv. inſt, . 1. 
c. 6. ſect. 9. 


- * In the advertiſements publiſhed in the ſeventh year of 


Mr. Hooktr's Anſwer, &c. 


Rood not; and I labouring that both he and others might underſtand, could not do this 
without forſaking my calling? The matter whereof I ſpake was ſuch, as being at firſt by me 
bur lightly touched, he had in that place openly” contradicted, and ſolemnly taken upon 
him to diſprove. If therefore it were a ſchool-queſtion, and unfit to be diſcourſed of 
there, that which was in me but a propoſition only at the firſt, wherefore made he 
a problem of it? Why took he firſt upon him to maintain the negative of that 
which I had affirmatively ſpoken only to ſhew mine own opinion, little thinking that 
ever it would have been a queſtion? Of what nature ſoever the queſtion were, I could 
do no leſs than there explain my ſelf to them, unto whom I was accuſed of unſound 
doctrine; wherein if to ſhew what had been through ambiguity miſtaken in my words, 
or miſapplied by him in this cauſe againſt me, I uſed the diſtinction and helps of ſchools, 
I truſt that herein I have committed no unlawful thing. Theſe ſchool implements are 
acknowledged by grave and wiſe men not unprofitable to have been invented. The moſt 
approved for learning and judgment do uſe them without blame; the uſe of them 
hath been well liked in ſome that have taught even in this very place before me: the 
quality of my hearers is ſuch, that I could not but think them of capacity very ſuf. 
ficient, for the moſt part to conceive harder than I uſed any; the cauſe I had in 
hand did in my judgment, neceſſarily require them which were then uſed: when my 
words ſpoken generally without diſtinctions had been perverted, what other way was 
there for me, but by diſtinctions to lay them open in their right meaning, that it might 
appear to all men whether they were conſonant to truth or no? And, although Mr. Tra- 
vers be ſo inured with the city, that he thinketh it unmeet to uſe any ſpeech which ſa- 
voureth of the ſchool, yet his opinion is no canon; though unto him, his mind being 
troubled, my ſpeech did ſeem like fetters and manacles, yet there might be ſome more 
calmly affected which thought otherwiſe 3 his private judgment will hardly warrant his 
bold words, that the things which I ſpake were neither of edification nor truth. They 
might edify ſome other, for any thing he knoweth, and be true for any thing he proyeth 
to the contrary. For it is no proof to cry abſurdities; the like whereunto have not been 
heard in publick places within this land ſince queen Mary's days ! If this came in earneſt 
from him, I am ſorry to ſee him fo much offended without cauſe; more ſorry, that 
his fit ſhould be ſo extream, to make him ſpeak he knoweth not what. That I nei- 
ther affected the truth of God, nor the peace of the church; mihi pro minimo eſt, it 
doth not much move me, when Mr. Travers doth ſay that, which I truft a greater than 
Mr. Travers will gainſay. : 
15. Nov let all this which hitherto he hath ſaid be granted him, let it be as he would 
have it, let my doctrine and manner of teaching be as much diſallowed by all mens 
judgments as by his, what is all this to his purpoſe? He alledgeth this to be the cauſe 
why he bringeth itin ; the high commiſſioners charge him with an roy ag and want 
of duty in that he imveigheth againſt certain points of doctrine, taught by me as erroneous, 
not conferring firſt with me, nor complaining of it to them. Which faults, a ſea of ſuch mat- 
ter as he hath hitherto waded in, will never be able to ſcour from him. For the avoiding 
of ſchiſm and diſturbance in the church, which muſt needs grow if all men might think 

| what they liſt, and ſpeak openly what they think; 
therefore by a * decree agreed upon by the biſhops, 


ber majeſly's reign: If any preacher, or parſon, vicar, or 
curate o licenſed, ſhall fortune to preach any matter 
tending to diſſention, or to derogation of the * 
and doctrine received, that the hearers denounce the ſame 
to the ordinary, or to the next biſhop of the ſame place, 
but not openly to contrary, or to impugn the ſame 
ſpeech ſo diſorderly uttered, whereby may grow offence, 
and diſquiet of the people, but ſhall be convinced and 
reproved by the ordinary, after ſuch agreeable order as 
ſhall be ſeen to him, according- to the gravity of the of- 
fence: and that it be preſented within one month after 


the words ſpoken. 


and confirmed by her majeſty's authority, it was or- 
dered that erroneous doctrine, if it were taught pub- 
lickly, ſhould not be publickly refuted ; but that no- 


tice thereof ſhould be given unto ſuch as are by her 


highneſs appointed to hear and to determine ſuch 
cauſes. For breach of which order, when he is char- 
ged with lack of duty, all the faults that can be heap- 
ed upon me will make but a weak defence for him. 
As ſurely his defence is not much ſtronger, when he 
alledges for himſelf, That he was in ſome hope that his 
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eech in proving the truth, and clearing thoſe ſcruples which I had in my ſelf, might 
2 me e to embrace ſound Airis, e to be embraced of EA * 
if I did, he ſhould not need to complain: that it was meet he ſhould diſcover firſt what I 
had ſown, and make it manifeſt tobe tares, and then deſire their ſcythe to cut it down: 
that, conſcience did bindhim to do otherwiſe, than the foreſaid order requireth ; that, he was 
unwilling to deal inthat publick manner, and wiſhed a more convenient way were taken for 
it: that, he had reſolved to have proteſted the next ſabbath day, that he would ſome other 
way ſatisfy ſuch as ſhould require it, and not deal more in that place. Be it imagined, 
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[tet me not be taken as if I did compare the offenders, when I do not, but their anſwers 


4 | only] 


— 


Os 


to Mr. TRA VERS bis Supplication. 


only] that a libeller did make this apology for himſelf, I am not ignorant that if I have 
jaſt matter againſt any man the law is open, there are judges to hear it, and courts where 
it ought to be complained of; I have taken another courſe againſt ſuch or ſuch a man, 
yet without breach of duty; foraſmuch as I am able to yield a reaſon of my doing, I con- 
ccive ſome hope that a little diſcredit amongſt men would make him aſhamed of himſelf, 
and that his ſhame would work his amendment; which if it did, other accuſation there 


ſhould not need; could his anſwer be thought ſufficient, could it in the judgment of diſcreet 
men free him from all blame? No more can the hope Mr. Travers conceiy'd to reclaim me 


by publick ſpeech, juſtify his fault againſt the eſtabliſh'd order of the church. 

18. His thinking it meet, he ſhould firft openly diſcover to the people the tares that had 
been ſown amongſt them, and then require the hand of authority to mow them down ; doth 
only make it a queſtion, whether his opinion that this was meet, may be a privilege or pro- 
tection againſt the lawful conſtitution which had before determined of it as of a thing 
unmeet. Which queſtion I leave for them to diſcuſs whom it moſt concerneth. If the 
order be ſuch, that it cannot be kept without hazarding a thing ſo precious as a good con- 
ſcience, the peril whereof could be no greater to him, than it needs muſt be to all others 
whom it toucheth in like cauſes; then this is evident, it will be an effectual motive, not 
only for England, but alſo for other reform'd churches, even Geneva it ſelf [for they have 


the like] to change or take that away which cannot but with great inconyenicnce be ob- 


ſerved. In the mean while the breach of it may, in ſuch conſideration, be pardon'd [which 
truly I wiſh howſoever it be] yet hardly defended as long as it ſtandeth in force uncancelled. 
19. Now, whereas he confeſſeth another way had been more convenient, and that he 
found in himſelf ſecret unwillingneſs to do that which he did, doth he not ſay plainly, in 
effect, that the light of his own underſtanding proved the way that he took perverſe and 
crooked? Reaſon was ſo plain and pregnant againſt it, that his mind was alienated, his will 
averted to another courſe; yet ſomewhat there was that ſo far oyer-ruled, that it muſt 
needs be done even againſt the very ſtream, what doth it bewray ? Finally, his purpoſed 
proteſtation, whereby he meant openly to make it known, that he did not allow this kind 
of proceeding, and therefore would ſatisfy men otherwiſe, and deal no more in this place, 
ſheweth his good mind in this, that he meant to ſtay himſelf from further offending ; but 
it ſerveth not his turn. He is blamed becauſe the thing he hath done was amiſs, and his an- 
ſwer is, that which I would have done afterwards had been well, if ſo be I had done it. 
20. But as in this he ſtandeth perſuaded, that he hath done nothing beſides duty, ſo he 
taketh it hardly, that the high commiſſioners ſhould charge him with indiſcretion. 
Wherefore, as if he could ſo waſh his hands, he maketh a long and a large declaration con- 
cerning the carriage of himſelf ; how he waved in matters of ſmaller weight, and how in 


things of greater moment how watily he dealt; how naturally he took his things riſmg 


from the text; how cloſely he kept himſelf to the ſcriptures he took in hand; how much 
pains he took to confirm the neceſſity of believing juſtification by Chriſt only, and to ſhew 
how the church of Rome denieth that a man is ſaved by faith alone, without works of 
the law ; what the ſons of thunder would have done, if they had been in his caſe ; that his 
anſwer was very temperate, without immodeſt or reproachful ſpeech ; that when he might 
before all have reproved me, he did not, but contented himſelf with exhorting me before 
all, 20 follow Nathan's example, and reviſit my dofirine ; when he might have followed 
St. Paul's example in reproving Peter, he did not, but exhorted me with Peter, to en- 
dure to be withſtood, This teſtimony of his diſcreet carrying himſelf in the handling of 


his matter, being more agreeably fram'd and given him by another than by himſelf, 


might make ſomewhat for the praiſe of his perſon ; but for defence of his action, unto 
them by whom he is thought indiſcreet for not conferring privately before he ſpake, will it 
ſerve to anſwer, that when he ſpake, he did it confiderately > He perceiveth it will not, 
and therefore addeth reaſons, ſuch as they are; as namely, how he purpoſed at the firſt to 
take another courſe, and that was this, publickly to deliver the truth of ſuch dofirine as J 
had otherwiſe taught, and at convenient opportunity to confer with me upon ſuch points. 
Is this the rule of Chriſt? If thy brother offend openly in his ſpeech, controul it firſt with 
contrary ſpeech openly, and confer with him afterwards upon it, when convenient oppor- 
tunity ſerveth? Is there any law of God or man, whereupon to ground ſuch a reſolution ? 
any church extant in the world, where teachers are allow'd thus to do, or to be done unto ? 
He cannot but ſee how weak an allegation it is, when he bringeth in his following 


diſcourſe, firſt in one matter, and ſo afterwards in another, to approve himſelf now following 


it again. For if the purpoſe of doing of a thing ſo uncharitable be a fault, the deed is a 
greater fault; and doth the doing of it twice, make it the third time fit and allowable to be 
done? The weight of the cauſe, which is his third defence, relieveth him as little. The 
weightier it was, the more it required conſiderate advice and conſultation, the more it 
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Mr. HOoOK ERV Anſwer - © 


ſiood him upon to take good heed, that nothing were raſhly done or ſpoken in it. But he 
meaneth weighty, in regard of the wonderful danger, except he had preſently withſtood 
me without expecting a time of conference. This cauſe being of ſuch moment that 
might prejudice the faith of Chriſt, encourage the ill-affefted to continue ſtill in their 
damnable ways, and others weak in faith, to ſuffer themſelves to be ſeduced, to the ge. 


 ftruftion of their ſouls, he thought it his bounden duty to ſpeak before he talked with me. 


A man that ſhould read this, and not know what I had ſpoken, might imagine that 1 
had at the leaſt denied the divinity of Chriſt, But they which were preſent at my ſpeech, 
and can teſtify that nothing paſſed my lips more than is contained in their writings, 
whom, for ſoundneſs of doctrine, learning and judgment, Mr. Travers himſelf doth, I 
dare ſay, not only allow, but honour; they which heard, and do know, that the doc- 
trine here ſignified in ſo fearful manner, the doctrine that was ſo dangerous to the faith of 
Chriſt, that was ſo likely to encourage illaſfected men to continue ſtill in their damnable 
Ways; that gave ſo great cauſe to tremble for fear of the preſent Jeſtrut7ion of ſouls, was 


- only this, I doubt not but God was merciful to ſave thouſands of our fathers, living 


heretofore in the popiſh ſuperſtition, inaſmuch as they ſinned ignorantly ; and this ſpoken 
in a ſermon, the greateſt part whereof was againſt popery, they will hardly be able to 


_ diſcern how CHRISTIANITY ſhould herewith be ſo grievouſly ſhaken. 


21. Whereby his fourth excuſe is alſo taken from him. For what doth it boot him to 
ſay, The time was ſhort wherein he was to preach after me, when his preaching of this 
matter perhaps ought, ſurely might have been either very well omitted, or at leaſt more 
conveniently for a while deferred; even by their judgments that caſt the moſt favourable 
aſpect towards theſe his haſty proceedings. The poiſon which men had taken at my 
hands, was not ſo quick and ſtrong in operation, as in eight days to make them paſt 
cure; by eight days delay, there was no likelihood that the force and power of his 
ſpeech could die, longer meditation might bring better and ſtronger proofs to mind than 
extemporal dexterity could furniſh him with. And who doth know whether time, the 
only mother of ſound judgment and diſcrect dealing, might have given that action of 
his ſome better ripeneſs, which, by ſo great feſtination hath, as a thing born out of 
time, brought ſmall joy unto him that begat it? Doth he think it had not been better, 
that neither my ſpeech had ſeemed in his eyes as an arrow ſticking in a thigh of fleſh; 
nor his own as a child whereof he muſt needs be delivered by an hour? His laſt way of 
disbutthening himſelf is, by caſting his load upon my back, as if I had brought him by 
former conferences, out of hope, that any fruit ſhould ever come of conferring with me. 
Loth Iam to rip up thoſe conferences, whereof he maketh but a ſlippery and looſe re- 


lation. In one of them, the queſtion between us was, whether the perſuaſion of faith 


concerning remiſſion of ſins, eternal life, and whatſoever God doth promiſe unto man, 
be as free from doubting, as the perſuaſion which we have by ſenſe concerning things 
taſted, felt, and ſeen? For the negative, I mentioned their example, whoſe faith in ſcrip- 
ture is moſt commended, and the experience which all faithful men have continually had 
of themſelves. For proof of the affirmative, which he held, I. deſiring to have ſome 
reaſon, heard nothing but a// good writers oftentimes inculcated. At the length, upon 


requeſt to ſee ſome one of them, Peter Martyr's common places were brought, where 


the leaves were turned down, at a place ſounding to this effect, That the goſpel doth 
make chriſtians more virtuous than moral philoſophy doth make heathens : which came 
not near the queſtion by many miles. | 

22. In the other conference he queſtioned about the matter of reprobation, miſliking 
firſt, that I had termed God a permiſlive, and no poſitive cauſe of the evil which the 
ſchoolmen do call malum culpg, Secondly, that to their objection, who ſay, If I be 
elected, do what I will, I ſhall be ſaved ; I had anſwered, that the will of God in this 
thing is not abſolute, but conditional, to ſave his elect believing, fearing, and obediently 
ſerving him. Thirdly, that to ſtop the mouths of ſuch as grudge and repine againſt 
God for rejecting caſt-aways, I had taught that they are not rejected, no not in the pur- 
pole and counſel of God, without a foreſeen worthineſs of rejection going, tho not in 
time, yet in order, before. For, if God's electing do in order (as needs it muſt) preſup- 
pole the foreſight of their being that are elected, tho they be elected before they be; 
nor only the poſitive foreſight of their being, but alſo the permiſſive of their being mi- 
ſerable, becauſe election is through mercy, and mercy doth always preſuppoſe miſery : 
it followeth, that the very choſen of God acknowledge, to the praiſe of the riches of 
his exceeding free compaſſion, that when he in his ſecret determination ſet it down, 
Thoſe ſhall live, and not die, they lay as ugly ſpectacles before him, as lepers covered 
with dung and mire, as ulcers putrified in their fathers loins, miſerable, worthy to be 


had in deteſtation ; and ſhall any forſaken creature be able to ſay unto God, then Ge 
„ ; plunge 


. ' a : 


to Mr. TRAVE RS hir Supplication. 


plunge me into the depth, and aſſign me unto endleſs torments, only to ſatisfy thine 
own will, finding nothing in me for which I could ſcem in thy ſight ſo well worthy to 


feel everlaſting flames? | | | 
23. When I ſaw that Mr. Travers carped at theſe things, only becauſe they lay not 


open, I promiſed at ſome convenient time to make them clear as light, both to him and all 
others. Which, if they that reprove me will not grant me leave to do, they muſt think 
that they are for ſome cauſe or other more deſirous to have me reputed an unſound man, 
than willing that my ſincere meaning ſhould appear and be approved. When I was fur- 
ther asked what my grounds were? I anſwered, that St. Paul's words concerning this 
cauſe were my grounds. His next demand, what author I did follow in expounding 
St. Paul, and gathering the doctrine out of his words, againſt the judgment (he ſaith) of 
all churches and all good writers. I was well aſſured, that to controul this over-reaching 
ſpeech, the ſentences which I might have cited out of church-confeſſions, together with 
the beſt learned monuments of former times, and not the meaneſt of our own, were 
more in number, than perhaps he would willingly have hcard of: but what had this 
booted me? For, altho' he himſelf in generality do much uſe thoſe formal ſpeeches, a// 
churches, and all good writers, yet as he holdeth it, in pulpir, lawful to ſay in general, 
the Paynims think this, or the Heathens that, but utterly unlawful to cite any ſentence 
of theirs that ſay it; ſo he gave me at that time great cauſe to think, that my particular 
alledging of other mens words, to ſhew their agreement with mine, would as much have 
diſpleaſed his mind, as the thing it ſelf for which it had been alledged; for he knoweth 
how often he hath in publick place bitten me for this, altho' I did never in any ſermon 
uſe many of the ſentences of other writers, and do make moſt without any; having al- 
ways thought it meeteſt, neither to affect nor contemn the uſe of them. 
24. He is not ignorant, that in the very entrance to the talk which we had privately at 
that time, to prove it unlawful altogether in preaching, either for confirmation, declarati- 
on, or otherwiſe, to cite any thing but mere canonical ſcripture, he brought in, The ſcrip- 
ture is given by inſpiration, and is profitable to teach, improve, &c. urging much the vi- 
gour of theſe two clauſes, The man of God, and every good work, If therefore the work 
were good which he required at my hands, if privately to ſhew why I thoaght the do- 
ctrine I had delivered to be according to St. Paul's meaning, were a goo work, can 
they which take the place before alledged for a law, condemning every man of God, who 
in doing the work of preaching any other way uſeth human authority, like it in me, if 
in the work of ſtrengthning that which I had preached, I ſhould bring forth the teſtimo- 
nies and the ſayings of mortal men? I alledged therefore that which might under no pre- 
tence in the world be diſallowed, namely reaſons; not meaning thereby mine own reaſon, 
as now it is reported, but true, ſound, divine reaſon ; reaſon whereby thoſe concluſions 
might be out of St. Paul demonſtrated, and not probably diſcourſed of only; reaſon, pro- 
per to that ſcience whereby the things of God are known; theological reaſon, without 
principles in ſcripture that are plain, ſoundly deduced more doubtful inferences, in ſuch 
fort that being heard they cannot be denied, nor any thing repugnant unto them recciv- 
cd, but whatſoever was before otherwiſe by miſcollecting gathered out of dark places, is 
thereby forced to yield it ſelf, and the true conſonant meaning of ſentences not under- 
ſtood is brought to light. This is the reaſon which I intended. If it were poſſible for 
me to eſcape the ferula in any thing I do or ſpeak, I had undoubtedly eſcaped in this. 
In this I did that which by ſome is enjoined as the only allowable, but granted by all as the 
moſt ſure and ſafe way, whereby to reſolve things doubted of in matters appertaining to 
faith and chriſtian religion. So that Mr. Travers had here ſmall cauſe given him to be 
weary of confcrring, unleſs it was in other reſpects, than that poor one which is here pre- 
tcnded, that is to ſay, the little hope he had of doing me any good by conference. 
25. Yet behold his firſt reaſon of not complaining to the high-commiſſton is, That ſith 
T offended only thro' an over-charitable inclination, he concetved good hope, when I ſhould 
ſee the truth cleared, and ſome ſcruples which were in my mind removed by his diligence, I 
would yield. But what experience ſoever he had of former conferences, how ſmall ſoever 
| his hope was that fruit would come of it, if he ſhould have conferred, will any man judge 
this a cauſe ſufficient, why to open his mouth in publick, without any one word privately 
ſpoken? He might have conſidered that men do ſometimes reap, where they ſow but with 
ſmall hope; he might have conſider'd, that altho' unto me (whereof he was not certain 
neither) but if to me his labour ſhould be as water ſpilt or poured into a torn diſh, 
yet to him it could not be fruitleſs to do that which order in chriſtian churches, that 
which charity amongſt chriſtian men, that which at many mens hands, even common 
humanity it ſelf, at his, many other things beſides, did require. What fruit could there 


come of his open contradicting in ſo great haſte, with ſo ſmall advice, but ſuch as muſt 
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needs be unpleaſant, and mingled with much acerbity? Surely, he which will take up- 
on him to defend, that in this there was no overſight, muſt beware, leſt by ſuch defences 
he leave an opinion dwellingin the minds of men, that he is more ſtiff to maintain whar 
he hath done, than careful todo nothing but that which may juſtly be maintained. 

26. Thus have I, as near as I could, ſeriouſly anſwered things of weight : with ſmaller 
J have dealt, as I thought their quality did require. I take no joy in ſtriving, I have not 
been nuzled or trained up in it. I would to Chriſt they which have at this preſent en- 
forced me hereunto, had ſo ruled their hands in any reaſonable time, that I might never 
have been conſtrained to ſtrike ſo much as in mine own defence. Wherefore to proſecute 
this long and tedious contention no further, I ſhall wiſh that your grace, and their ho- 
nours (unto whoſe intelligence the dutiful regard, which I have of their judgments, ma- 
keth me deſirous, that as accuſations haye been brought againſt me, ſo that this my an- 
ſwer thereunto may likewiſe come) did both with one and the other, as Conſtantine with 
books containing querulous matter. Whether this be convenient to be wiſhed or no, I 
cannot tell: but ſith there can come nothing of contention, but the mutual waſt of the 
parties contending, till a common enemy dance in the aſhes of them both, I do wiſh 
heartily that the grave advice which Conſtantine gave for re-uniting of his clergy ſo ma- 
ny times, upon ſome ſmall occaſions, in ſo lamentable ſort divided; or rather the ſtrict 
commandment of Chriſt unto his, that they ſhould not be divided at all ; may at the 
length, if it be his bleſſed will, prevail ſo far, at leaſt in this corner of the chriſtian world, 


to the burying and quite forgetting of ſtrife, together with the cauſes that have either 


bred it, or brought it up, that things of ſmall moment never disjoin them, whom one 
God, one Lord, one faith, one ſpirit, one baptiſm, bands of ſo great force have linked; 
that a reſpective eye towards things wherewith we ſhould not be diſquieted, make us 
not, as through infirmity the very patriarchs themſelves ſometimes were, full gorged, 
unable to ſpeak peaceably to their own brother. Finally, that no ſtrife may ever be 
heard of again, but this, who ſhall hate ſtrife moſt, who ſhall purſue peace and unity with 


ſwifteſt paces. 
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HEREA many deſirous of reſolution in ſome points handled in this learned 
diſcourſe, were earneſt to have it copied out ; to eaſe ſo many labours, it 
hath been thought moſt worthy and very neceſſary to be printed: that not 
only they might be ſatisfied, but the whole church alſo hereby edified. The 
rather, 28 it will free the author from the ſuſpicion of ſome errors, which he hath 
been thought to have favoured. Who might- dll have anſwered with Cremutius in 
Tacitus, Verba mea arguuntur, adeò factorum innocens ſum. Certainly the event of Lib. 4. Ann. 
that time wherein he lived, ſhewed that to be true, which the ſame author ſpale of a 
worſe, Cui deerat inimicus, per amicos oppreſſus, and that there is not minus periculum Lib. 1. Hiſt, 
ex magna fama, quam ex mala. But he hath ſo quit himſelf, that all may ſee how, as 
it was ſaid of Agricola, Simul ſuis virtutibus, ſimul vitiis aliorum, in ipſam gloriam In vita Agri- 
przceps agebatur. Touching whom I will ſay no more, but that which my author ſaid 
of the ſame man, Integritatem, &c. in tanto viro referre, injuria virtutum fuerit. But 
as of all other his writings, ſo of this I will add that which Velleius ſpake in com. Lib. 2. 
mendation of Piſo, Nemo fuit, qui magis quæ agenda erant curaret, ſine ulla oſtentatione 
agendi. So not doubting, good chriſtian reader, of thy aſſent herein, but wiſhing thy 
favourable $5 nary of this work, (which will be an inducement to ſet forth others of 
his learned labours,) I take my leave, from Corpus Chriſti College in Oxford, the ſixth 


of July, 1612. 


Thine in Chriſt Jeſus, 


Henry Jackſon. 
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And how the 


Foundation of FA IT H 15  Overthrown. 


HAB AK. J. 4. 


The wicked doth compaſs about the righteous: therefore per- 
verſe judgment doth proceed. 8 


O R the better manifeſtation of the prophet's meaning in this place, we are, 
firſt, to conſider the wicked, of whom he ſaith, that hey compaſs about the 
righteous : ſecondly, the righteous that are compaſſed about by them: and, 
_ thirdly, that which is inferr'd ; 7herefore perverſe judgment proceedeth. Touch- 
ing the firſt, there are two kinds of wicked men, of whom in the fifth of the former to 
the Corinthians, the bleſſed apoſtle ſpeaketh thus: Do ye not fudge them that are with- 
in; but God judgeth them that are without. There are wicked therefore whom the 
church may judge, and there are wicked whom God only judgeth : wicked within, and 
wicked without the walls of the church. If within the church, particular perſons be ap- 
parently ſuch, as cannot otherwiſe be reformed ; the rule of the apoſtolical judgment is 
this, Separate them from among you: if whole aſſemblies, this, Separate your ſelves 
from among them : for what e. 'y hath light with darkneſs ? But the wicked, whom 
the prophet meaneth, were Babylonians, and therefore without. For which cauſe we 
have heard at large heretofore in what ſort he urgeth God to judge them. 

2, Now concerning the righteous, there neither is, nor ever was any mere natural man 
abſolutely righteous in himſelf, that is to ſay, void of all unrighteouſneſs, of all ſin. We 
dare not except, no not the bleſſed virgin her ſelf, of whom altho' we ſay with St. Au- 
guſtine, for the honour ſake which we owe to our Lord and Saviour Chriſt, we are not wil- 
ling in this cauſe, to moye any queſtion of his mother z yet foraſmuch as the Rn of 

5 I | Vie 
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Rome have made it a queſtion; we may anſwer with * Enſebius Emiſſenus, who ſpeak-* Or whoſo- 
eth of her, and to her, 7 this effect: Thou didſt by ſpecial prerogative nine mont his drer it be that 


is 
* 


together entertain within phe cloſet of thy fleſh, rhe hope of all the ends of the earth, * 


the honour of the world, the common joy of men. He, from whom all things had their les that go un- 


der his name. 


beginning, had his beginning from thee ; of thy body he took the blood which was to be 
ſhed for the life of the world ; of thee he took that which even for thee he paid. A pec- 
cati enim veteris nexu, per ſe non eſt immunis ipſa genitrix redemptoris: the mother of Fnowinghow 
the Redeemer himſelf, is not otherwiſe looſed from the bond of ancient fin, thin by bold this — 
redemption. If Chriſt have paid a ranſom for all, even for her, it followeth, that all, tion, ſome cri- 
without exception, were captives. If one have died for all, then all were dead in fin Pave fo 
all ſinful therefore, none abſolutely righteous in themſelves; but we are abſolutely righ- ſpect that theſe 
teous in Chriſt. The world then muſt ſhew a righteous man, otherwiſe it is not able“ Words, Pe 
4 ; 7h . "Og | , ſe, are inmates, 
to ſhew a man that is perfectly righteous: Chri/? is made to us wiſdom, juſtice, ſancti- But if the pace 
cation, and redemption: wiſdom, becauſe he hath revealed his Father's will: juſtice, be- which they 
cauſe he hath offered up himſelf a ſacrifice for ſin: ſanctification, becauſe he hath given =p ray 
us his Spirit; redemption, becauſe he hath appointed a day to vindicate his children out ſenſe can be 
of the bands of corruption into liberty which is glorious. How Chriſt is made wiſdom, n - 
and how redemption, it may be declared, when occaſion ſerveth; but how Chriſt is made which 1 have | 
the r/2hteouſmeſs of men, we are now to declare. given e th 
3. There is a glorifying righteouſneſs of men in the world to come: as there is a juſti- idterpretition. 
fying and ſanQifying righteouſneſs here. The righteouſneſs, wherewith we ſhall be 
cloathed in the world to come, is both perfect and inherent. That whereby here we 
are juſtified is perfect, but not inherent. That whereby we are ſanctified, is inherent, 
but not perfect. This openeth a way to the underſtanding of that grand queſtion, which 
hangeth yet in controverſy between us and the church of Rome, about the matter of juſti- 
fying righteouſneſs. — | 
4. Firſt, although they imagine that the mother of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, They teach as 
were for his honour, and by his ſpecial protection, preſerved clean from all fin, yet 3. 2 rar 
touching the reſt, they teach as we do, that infants, that never did actually offend, have tity the Ds 
their natures defiled, deſtitute of juſtice, averted from God; that in making man righ- man alone, 
teous, none do efficicntly work with God, but God. They teach as we do, that unto cee 
juſtice no man ever attained, but by the merits of Jeſus Chriſt. They teach as we do, cauſe of juſ- 
that altho' Chriſt as God, be the efficient; as man, the meritorious cauſe of our juſtice; Bus fine me- 
yet in us alſo there is ſomething required. God is the cauſe of our natural life, in him dio co-effeai- 
we live: but he quickneth not the body without the ſoul in the body. Chriſt hath 1 - 
rited to make us juſt : but, as a medicine which is made for health, doth not heal by be- qe — 
ing made, but by being applied; ſo, by the merits of Chriſt there can be no juſtification, juft. 1.6. e. i- 
without the application of his merit. Thus far we join hands with the church of Rome. _— 
5. Wherein then do we diſagree? We diſagree about the nature and eſſence of the me- h ;&...... 
dicine whereby Chriſt curcth our diſcaſe ; about the manner of applying it ; about theberween the 
number, and the power of means, which God requireth in us for the effectual applying nab t _ wy 
thereof to our ſoul's comfort. When they are required to ſhew what the righteouſneſs istin. 
whereby a chriſtian man is juſtified : they b anſwer, | e 
that it is a divine ſpiritual quality ; which quality re- > Tho. Aquin. 1. 2. quæſt. 100. Gratia gratum faciens, id 
ceived into the ſoul, doth firſt make it to be one of © juſtificans eſt in anima quiddam rea e & poſitivum, qua- 
litas quædam (art. 2. concl.) ſupernaturalis, non eadem cum 
them who are born, of God: and ſecondly, endue vntute intufa, ur magiſter; fed aliquid (art. 3.) præter vir- 
it with power to bring forth ſuch works, as they do tures infuſas, fidem, ſpem, charitatem; habitudo, 1 


chat are born of him; even as the ſoul of man be. (973.30 3.) i preſupponicur in g uncle abe 
ing joined to his body, doth firſt make him to be of tum occupat, non potentias, {ed ab ipſa (art. 4. ad I.) efflu- 
the number of reaſonable creatures; and ſecondly, _ 3 155 as j0 1 
enable him to perform the natural functions which 
are proper to his kind; that it maketh the ſoul amiable and gracious in the ſight of 
God, in regard whereof it is termed grace; that it purgeth, purifieth, and waſheth out 
all the ſtains and pollutions of ſins; that by it, thro' the merit of Chriſt we are deliver'd 
as from ſin, ſo from eternal death and condemnation, the reward of ſin. This grace they 
will have to be applied by infuſion; to the end, that as the body is warm by the heat 
which is in the body, ſo the ſoul might be righteous by inherent grace: which grace they 
make capable of increaſe ; as the body may be more and more warm, ſo the ſoul more and 
more juſtified, according as grace ſhould be augmented ; the augmentation whereof is 
merited by good works, as good works are made meritorious by it. Wherefore, the firſt 
receit of grace in their divinity is the firſt juſtification z the increaſe thereof, the ſecond 
juſtification: As grace may be increaſed by the merit of good works; ſo it may be di- 
miniſhed by the demerit of fins venial; it may 3 by mortal ſin. Inaſmuch therefore 
o o as 


Phil. 2. 3. 
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ſuch like; or elſe ſhortned by pardon for term, or by plenary pardon quite removed and 
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as it is ncedful.in the one caſe to repair, in the other to recover the loſs which is made i 
the infufion of grace hath her ſundry after meals; for the which eauſe, they make many 
ways to apply the infuſion of grace. It is applied to infants thro baptiſm, without either 
faith or works, and in them really it taketh away original ſin, and the puniſhment due 
unto it; it is applied to infidels and wicked men in the firſt juſtification, thro baptiſm 
without works, yet not without faith; and it taketh away both ſins actual and Origirial 
together, with all whatſoever puniſhment, eternal or temporal, thereby deſerved. Unto 
ſuch as have attained the firſt juſtification, that is to ſay, the firſt receipt of grace, it is 
applied farther by good works to the increaſe of former grace, which is the ſecond juſ 
tification. If they work more and more, grace doth more increaſe, and they are more 
and more juſtified. To ſuch as diminiſh it by venial fins, it is applied by holy. water, 
Ave Marys, croſſings, papal ſalutations, and ſuch like, which ſerve for reparations of grace 
decayed. To ſuch as have loſt it thro mortal ſin, it is applied by the ſacrament (as they 
term it) of penance: which ſacrament hath force to confer grace anew, yet in ſuch ſort, 
that being ſo conferred, it hath not altogether ſo much power as at the firſt, For it 
only cleanſeth out the ſtain or guilt of ſin committed, and changeth the puniſhment eter- 
nal into a temporal ſatisfactory puniſhment here, if time do ſerve ; if not, hereafter to 
be endured, except it be lightned by maſſes, works of charity, pilgrimages, faſts, and 


taken away. This is the myſtery of the man of ſin. This maze the church of Rowe 

doth cauſe her followers to tread, when they ask her the way to juſtification. I cannot 

ſtand now to unrip this building, and ſift it piece by piece; only I will paſs it by in few 

words, that that may befal Babylon, in the preſence of that which God hath builded, as 
| hapned unto Dagon before the ark. 

6. Doubtleſs, ſaith the apoſtle, I have counted all things Joſs, and judge them to 
be dung, that I may win Chriſt ; and to be found in him, not haviug my own righ- 
teouſneſs, but that which is through the faith of Chriſt, the righteouſneſs which is 
of God through faith. Whether they ſpeak of the firſt or ſecond juſtiſication, they 
make the eſſence of a divine quality inherent, they make it righteouſneſs which is in us. 
Tf it be in us, then is it ours, as our ſouls are ours, tho' we have them from God, and 
can hold them no longer than pleaſeth him; for if he withdraw the breath of our noſ- 
trils, we fall to duſt : but the righteouſneſs wherein we muſt be found, if we will be juſ- 
tified, is not our own; therefore we cannot be jultified by any inherent quality. Chriſt 
hath merited righteouſneſs for as many as are found in him. In him God findeth us, if we 
be faithful; for by faith we are incorporated into Chriſt. Then, altho' in our ſelves we 
be altogether ſinful and unrighteous, yet even the man which is impious in himſelf, full 
of iniquity, full of ſin; him being found in Chriſt thro faith, and having his ſin remitted 
thro' repentance ; him God upholdeth with a gracious eye, putteth away his ſin by not 
imputing it, taketh quite away the puniſhment due thereunto, by pardoning it, and ac- 
cepteth him in Jeſus Chriſt, as perfectly righteous, as if he had fulfilled all that was 
commanded him in the law: ſhall I fay more perfectly righteous than if himſelf had 


2 Cor. 5: 21. fulfilled the whole law? I muſt take heed what I ſay: but the apoſtle ſaith, God made him 


Rom, 4. 6, 


Chap. 6. 


to be ſin for us, who knew no ſin; that we might be made the righteouſneſs of God in 
him. Such we are in the ſight of God the Father, as is the very Son of God himſelf. Let 
it be counted folly or frenzy, or fury, whatſocyer; it is our comfort, and our widom; we 
care for no knowledge in the world but this, that man hath ſinned, and God hath ſuffered; 
that God hath made himſelf the ſon of man, and that men are made the righteouſneſs of 
God. You ſee therefore, that the church of Rome, in teaching juſtification by inherent 
grace, doth pervert the truth of Chriſt ; and that by the hands of the apoſtles we have re- 
ceived otherwiſe than ſhe teacheth. Now concerning the righteouſnes of ſanRification, 
we deny it not to be inherent : we grant, that unleſs we work, we have it not: only 
we diſtinguiſh it as a thing different in nature from the righteouſneſs of juſtification : we 
are righteous the one way, by the faith of Abraham; the other way, except we do the 
works of Abraham, we are not righteous. Of the one, St. Paul, To him that worketh 
not, but believeth, faith is counted for righteouſneſs. Of the other, St. John, Qui facit 
juſtitiam, juſtus eft : he is righteous which worketh righteouſneſs. Of the one, St. Paul 
doth prove by Abraham's example, that we have it of faith without works. Of the 


other, St. James by Abraham's example, that by works we have it, and not only by faith. 


St. Paul doth plainly ſever theſe two parts of chriſtian righteouſneſs one from the other. 
For in the ſixth to the Romans, thus he writeth, Being freed from ſin, and made ſervants to 
Cod, ye have your fruit in holineſs, and the end everlaſting life. Te are made free from ſin, and 
made ſervants unto Cod; this is the righteouſneſs of juſtification; Je have your fruit in ho- 


line ſs; this is the righteouſneſs of ſanctification. By the one we are intereſled in io 
7 | right 
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right of inheriting ; by the other we are brought to the actual poſſeſſion of eternal blils, 


and ſo the end of both is everlaſting life. 


7. The prophet ZZabakkuk doth here term the Jews righteous men, not only becauſe be- 


ing juſtified by faith they were free from ſin; but alſo becauſe they had their meaſure of 
fruits in holineſs. According to whoſe example of charitable judgment, which leaveth 
it to God to diſcern what we are, and ſpeaketh of them according to that which they do 

rofeſs themſelves to be, although they be not holy men whom men do think, but whom 


God doth know indeed to be ſuch : yet let every chriſtian man know, that in chriſtian 


equity, he ſtandeth bound for to think and ſpeak of his brethren, as of men that have a 
meaſure in the fruit of holineſs, and a right unto the titles wherewith God, in token of 
ſpecial favour and mercy, vouchſafeth to honour his choſen ſervants. So we ſee the apo- 
ſtles of our Saviour Chriſt, do uſe every where the name of ſaints; ſo the prophet the 
name of righteous. But let us all be ſuch as we deſire to be termed : Reatus impii eſt 
pium nomen, faith Saluianus; godly names do not juſtify godleſs men. We are but up- 
braided, when we are honoured with names and titles whereunto our lives and manners 
are not ſuitable. If indeed we have our fruit in holineſs, notwithſtanding we muſt 


note, that the more we abound therein, the more need we have to crave that we may be 


waiteth for all\ occaſions to work our ruin, hath found it harder to overthrow an humble 
ſinner, than a Proud ſaint. There is no man's caſe ſo dangerous, as his whom Satan hath 
perſuaded that his own righteouſneſs ſhall preſent him pure and blameleſs in the ſight of 
God. If we could ſay, we were not guilty of any thing at all in our conſciences (we 
know our ſelves far from this innocency; we cannot ſay, we know nothing by our 
ſelves; but if we could) ſhould we therefore plead not guilty before the preſence of our 
judge, that ſees further into our hearts than we our ſelves can do? If our hands did never 
offer violence to our brethren, a bloody thought doth prove us murderers before him: if 
we had never opened our mouth to utter any ſcandalous, offenſive, or hurtful word, the 
cry of our ſecret cogitations is heard in the ears of God. If we did not commit the 
fins which daily and hourly, either in deed, word, or thoughts we do commit; yet in 
the good things which we do, how many defects are there intermingled ! God, in that 
which is done, reſpecteth the mind and intention of the doer. Cut off then all thoſe 
things wherein we have regarded our own glory, thoſe things which men do to pleaſe 
men, and to ſatisfy our own liking, thoſe things which we do for any by-reſpe&, not 
fincerely and purely for the love of God, and a ſmall ſcore will ſerve for the number of 
our righteous deeds. Let the holieſt and beſt things which we do be conſidered. We 
are never better affected unto God than when we pray; yet when we pray, how are our 
affections many times diſtracted! how little reverence do we ſhew unto the grand majeſty 
of God, unto whom we ſpeak! how little remorſe of our own miſeries! how little taſte 
of the ſweet influence of his tender mercies do we feel! Are we not as unwilling many 
times to begin, and as glad to make an end, as if in ſaying, Call upon me, he had ſet us 


ſtrengthned al ſupported. Our very virtues may be ſnares unto us. The enemy that 
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a very burdenſome task? It may ſeem ſomewhat extream, which I will ſpeak ; therefore 


tet every one judge of it, even as his own heart ſhall tell him, and no otherwiſe ; I will 
but only make a demand: If God ſhould yield unto us, not as unto Abraham, if fifty, 
forty, thirty, twenty, yea, or if ten good perſons could be found in a city, for their 
ſakes this city ſhould not be deſtroyed : but, and if he ſhould make us an offer thus large ; 
fearch all the generations of men, ſithence the fall of our father Adam, find one man, 
that hath done one action, which hath paſt from him pure, without any ſtain or blemiſh 
at all; and for that one man's only action, neither man nor angel ſhall feel the torments 


which are prepared for both. Do you think that this ranſom, to deliver men and angels, 


could be found to be among the ſons of men? The beſt things which we do, have ſome- 
what in them to be pardoned. How then can we do any thing meritorious, or wor- 
thy to be rewarded? Indeed, God doth liberally promiſe whatſoever appertaineth to a 
bleſſed life, to as many as ſincerely keep his law, tho” they be not exactly able to keep it. 
Wherefore we acknowledge a dutiful neceſſity of doing well, but the meritorious dig- 
nity of doing well we utterly renounce. We ſee how far we are from the perfect righ- 
teouſneſs of the law; the little fruit which we have in holineſs, it is, God knoweth, 
corrupt and unſound: we put no confidence at all in it, we challenge nothing in the 
world for it, we dare not call God to reckoning, as if we had him in our debr-books: our 
continual ſuit to him, is, and muſt be, to bear with our infirmities, and pardon our offences. 

8. But the people of whom the prophet ſpeaketh, were they all, or were the moſt 
part of them ſuch as had care to walk uprightiy? Did they thirſt after righteouſneſs? did 
they wiſh? did they long with the righteous prophet? O that our ways were ſo direct 
that we might keep thy ſtatutes! Did they lament with the righteous apoſtle ? O miſera- 
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ble men, the good which we wiſh and purpoſe, and ſirive to do, we cannot? No, the 
words of the other prophet concerning this people, do ſhew the contrary. How griev. 
ouſly hath Eſay mourned over them! O ſinful nation, laden with iniquity, wicked ſeed 
corrupt children! All which notwithſtanding, ſo wide are the bowels of his compaſſion 
enlarged, that he denieth us not, no, not when we were laden with iniquity, leave to 
commune familiarly with him, liberty to crave, and intreat that what plagues ſoever we 
have deſerved, | we may not be in worſe caſe than unbelievers, that we may not be hem- 
med in by pagans and infidels. Feruſalem is a ſinful polluted city: but Jeruſalem com- 
pared with Babylon, is righteous. And ſhall the righteous be oyer-born ? ſhall they be 
compaſſed about by the wicked! But the prophet doth not only complain, Lord, how 
cometh it to paſs, that thou handleſt us ſo hardly, of whom thy name is called, and 
beareſt with the heathen nations that deſpiſe thee? no, he breaketh out thro' extremity 
of grief, and inferreth violently, this proceeding is perverſe, the righteous are thus hand. 
led; therefore perverſe judgment doth proceed. | | 
9. Which illation containeth many things, whereof it were better much for you to 
Acts 13. 43, hear, and me to ſpeak, if neceſſity did not draw me to another tack. Paul and Barna- 
44+ bas being requeſted to preach the ſame things again which once they had preached, thought 
it their duty to ſatisfy the godly deſires of men ſincerely affected to the truth. Nor may 
it ſeem burdenous for me, nor for you unprofitable, that I follow their example, the like 
occaſion unto theirs being offered me. When we had laſt the epiſtle of St. Paul to the 
| Heb. 1. 2. Hebrews in hand, and of that epiſtle theſe words, In theſe laſt days he has ſpoken to us by 
his Son; after we had thence collected the nature of the viſible church of Chriſt, and 
By ſanctifica- had defined it to be a community of men *ſanAified through the profeſſion of the truth 
F God hath taught the world by his Son; and had declared, that the ſcope of 
from others Chriſtian doctrine is the comfort of them whoſe hearts are over- charged with the burden 
not profeſſing of ſin; and had proved that the doctrine profeſſed in the church of Rome, doth bereave 
| tony * men of comfort, both in their lives, and in their deaths; the concluſion in the end, where- 
conſiſteth not unto we came, was this, the church of Rome, being in faith ſo corrupted as ſhe is, and 
3 Ce refuſing to be reformed as ſhe doth, we are to ſever our ſelves from her; the example 
the truth orof our fathers may not retain us in communion with that church, under hope that we 
i. ſo continuing, may be ſaved as well as they. God, I doubt not, was merciful to ſave thou- 
ſands of them, though they lived in popiſh ſuperſtitions, inaſmuch as they ſinned igno- 
rantly : but the truth is now laid before our eyes. The former part of this laſt ſentence, 
namely, theſe words, I doubt not but God was merciful to ſave thouſands of our fathers liu- 
ing in popiſh ſuperſtitions, inaſmuch as they ſinned ignorantly. This ſentence, I beſeech 
| you to mark, and to ſift it with the ſeverity of auſtere judgment, that if it be found to be 
gold, it may be ſuitable to the precious foundation whereon it was then laid ; for I pro- 
teſt, that if it be hay or ſtubble, my own hand ſhall ſer fire on it. Two queſtions have 
riſen by this ſpeech before alledged : the one, Mhether our fathers, infected with popiſh 
errors and ſuperſtitions, may be ſaved? the other, Whether their ignorance be a reaſonable 
inducement to make us think they might? We are then to examine, firſt, what poſſibility ; 
then, what probability there is, that God might be merciful unto ſo many of our fathers. 
10. So many of our fathers living in popiſh ſuperſtitions, yet by the mercy of God be 
ſaved? No; this could not be: God hath ſpoken by his angel from heaven, unto his 
Apoc. 18. 4. people concerning Babylon, (by Babylon, we underſtand the church of Rome, ) Go out of 
her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her plagues. For anſwer whereunto, firſt, I 
do not take the words to be meant only of temporal plagues, of the corporal death, ſor- 
row, famine and fire, whereunto God in his wrath had condemned Babylon; and that to 
ſave his choſcn people from theſe plagues, he faith, Go out, with like intent, as in the go- 
Mat. 24. 16, ſpel, ſpeaking of Feruſaler's deſolations, he ſaith, Let them that are in Fudea, fly unto 
7 the mountains, and them that are in the midſt thereof depart out: or as in the former 
Gen. 19, 15. times to Lot, Ariſe, take thy wife and thy daughters which are there, leſt thou be deſtroy- 
ed in the puniſhment of the city : but foraſmuch as here it is ſaid, Go out of Babylon ; we 
doubt, their everlaſting deſtruction, which are partakers therein, is either principally meant, 
or neceſſarily implied in this ſentence. How then was it poſſible for ſo many of our fathers 
to be ſaved, ſince they were ſo far from departing out of Babylon, that they took her for 
their mother, and in her boſom. yielded up the ghoſt ? 5 2 
11. Firſt, for the plagues being threatned unto them that are partakers in the ſins 
of Babylon, we can define nothing concerning our fathers out of this ſentence: unleſs 
we ſhew what the ſins of Babylon be, and what they be which are ſuch partakers of them 
that their everlaſting plagues are inevitable. The ſins which may be common both to 
them of the church of Nome, and to others departed thence, muſt be ſevered from this 
queſtion, He which ſaith, Depart out of Babylon, leſt ye be partakers of br ſims 5 
| I | ewet 
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ſheweth plainly, that he meaneth ſuch ſins, as except we ſeparate our ſelves, we have no 
power in the world to avoid; ſuch impieties, as by their law they have eſtabliſhed; and 
whereunto all that are among them, either do indeed aſſent, or elſe are, by powerful 
means, forced in ſhew and appearance to ſubject themſelves. As for example, in the 
church of Rome it is maintained, that the fame credit and reverence that we give to the 
ſcriptures of God, ought alſo to be given to unwritten verities; that the pope is ſupreme 
head miniſterial over the univerſal church militant; that the bread in the euchariſt is 
tranſubſtantiated into Chriſt; that it is to be adored, and to be offered up unto God, as 
a ſacrifice propitiatory for quick and dead; that images are to be worſhiped, ſaints to be 
called upon as interceſſors, and ſuch like. Now, becauſe: ſome hereſies do concern 
things only believed, as the tranſubſtantiation of the ſacramental elements in the eucha- 
riſt; ſome concern things which are practiſed and put in ure, as the adoration of the ele- 
ments tranſubſtantiated: we muſt note, that erroneouſly the practice of that is ſometime 
received, whereof the doctrine that teacheth it is not Heretically maintained. They are 
all partakers of the maintenance of hereſies, who by word or deed allow them, know- 
ing them, altho' not knowing them to be hereſies; as alſo they, and that moſt dange- 
rouſly of all others, who knowing hereſy to be hereſy, do notwithſtanding in worldly 
reſpects, make ſemblance of allowing that, which in heart and judgment they condemn :; 
but hereſy is heretically maintained, by ſuch as obſtinately hold it after wholeſome ad- 
monition. Of the laſt ſort, as of the next before, I make no doubt, but that their con- 
demnation, without an actual repentance, is inevitable. Leſt any man therefore ſhould 
think, that in ſpeaking of our fathers, I ſhould ſpeak indifferently of them all: let my 
words, I beſeech you, be well marked, I doubt not but God was merciful to ſave thou- 
ſands of our fathers: which thing, I will now, by God's aſſiſtance, ſet more plainly be- 
fore your eyes. : f | 
12. Many are partakers of the error, which are not of the hereſy of the church of Rome. 
The people, following the conduct of their guides, and obſcrving as they did, exactly 
that which was preſcribed, thought they did God good ſervice, when indeed they did 
diſhonour him. This was their error. But the hereſy of the church of Rome, their 
dogmatical poſition oppoſite unto chriſtian truth, what one man among ten thouſand 
did ever underſtand ? Of them which underſtand Roman hereſies, and allow them, all 
are not alike partakers in the action of allowing. Some allow them as the firſt founders 
and eſtabliſhers of them : which crime toucheth none but their popes and councils: the 
people are clear and free from this. Of them which maintain popiſh hereſies, not as au- 
thors, but receivers of them from others, all maintain them not as maſters, In this are 
not the people partakers neither, but only the predicant and ſchoolmen. Of them which 
have been partakers in this ſin of teaching popiſh hereſy, there is alſo a difference; for 
they have not all been teachers of all popiſh hereſy. Put a difference, ſaith St. Fude, verſe 22. 
have compaſſion upon ſome. Shall we lap up all in one condition ? Shall we caſt them all 
headlong? Shall we plunge them all into that infernal and everlaſting flaming lake? Them 
that have been partakers of the errors of Babylon, together with them which are in the 
hereſy ? them which have been the authors of hereſy, with them that by terror and vio- 
lence have been forced to receive it? them who have taught it, with them whoſe ſim- 
plicity hath by flights and conveyances of falſe teachers been ſeduced to believe it? them 
which have been partakers in one, with them which haye been partakers in many? them 
which in many, with them which in all? | 
13. Notwithſtanding I grant, that although the condemnation of them be more tole- 
rable than of theſe : yet from the man that laboureth at the plough, to him that ſitteth in 
the vatican ; to all partakers in the ſins of Babylon; to our fathers, though they did but 
erroneouſly practiſe that which the guide heretically taught; to all without exception, 
plagues were due. The pit is ordinarily the end, as well of the guide, as of the guided in 
blindneſs. But wo worth the hour wherein we were born, except we might promiſe our 
ſelves better things; things-which. accompany man's ſalvation, even where we know that 
worſe, and ſuch as accompany condemnation are due. Then muſt we ſhew ſome way how 
poſſibly they might eſcape. What way is there that ſinners can find to eſcape the judg- 
ment of God, but only by appealing to the ſeat of his ſaving mercy ? Which mercy, with 
Origen, we do not extend to devils and damned ſpirits. God hath mercy upon thouſands, 
but there be thouſands alſo which he hardneth. Chriſt hath therefore ſet the bounds, he 
hath fixed the limits of his ſaving mercy within the compaſs of theſe terms: God ſent not 
his own Son to condemn the world, but that the world through him might be ſaved. In 
the third of St. Johns goſpel, mercy is reſtrained to believers: He that believeth ſhall not john 3. 17; 
be condemned; he that believeth not, is condemned already, becauſe he believeth not in the 
Son of God, In the ſecond of the Revelation, mercy is reſtrained to the penitent. For 


of Jegabel and her (caries, thus he ſpeaketh > I gave her ſpace to repent, and ſhe 15 Rey. a. 42. 
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dented not. Behold, I will caſt her into a bed, and them that commit fornication with 
her into great affliftion, except they repent them of their works, and I will kill her 
children with death. Our hope therefore of the fathers is, if they were not altogether 
faithleſs and impenitent, that they are ſaved. | 

14. They are not all faithleſs that are weak in aſſenting to the truth, or ſtiff in main. 
taining things oppoſite to the truth of chriſtian doctrine. But as many as hold the foun- 
dation which is precious, tho' they hold it but weakly, and as it were with a ſlender thread, 
altho' they frame many baſe and unſuitable things upon it, things that cannot abide the 
trial of the fire; yet ſhall they paſs the fiery trial and be ſaved, which indeed have build- 
ed themſelves upon the rock, which is the foundation of the church. If then our fathers 
did not hold the foundation of faith, there is no doubt but they were faithleſs. If many 

of them held it, then is therein no impediment but many of them might be ſavd. Then 
let us ſee what the foundation of faith is, and whether we may think that thouſands of 
our fathers being in popiſh ſuperſtitions, did notwithſtanding hold the foundation. 

1.5. If the foundation of faith do import the general ground whereupon we reſt when 
we do believe, the writings of the evangeliſts and the apoſtles are the foundation of the 

chriſtian faith: Credimus quia legimus, faith St. Ferome. O that the church of Rome did 

« They miſin-as a ſoundly interpret theſe fundamental writings whereupon we build our faith, as ſhe 

rerpret,noton- doth willingly hold and embrace them! 


ly by making 
falſe and corrupt gloſſes upon the ſcripture, but alſo by forcing the old vulgar tranſlation, as the only authentical. Howbeit, they 


refuſe no book which is canonical, tho' they admit ſundry which are not. 


16. But if the name of foundation do note the principal thing which is believed: then 

Tim. 3. 16. is that the foundation of our faith which St. Paul hath to Timothy: God manifeſted in the 

John 1. 49. #efh, juſtified in the ſpirit, &c. that of Nathaniel, Thou art the Son of the living Cod: thou 

4:42. art the King of Iſtael: that of the inhabitants of Samaria, This is Chriſt the Saviour of 

the world: he that directly denieth this, doth utterly raze the foundation of our faith. I 

have prov'd herctofore, that altho' the church of Rome hath plaid the harlot worſe than ever 

did 1/rael, yet are they not, as now the ſynagogue of the Fews which plainly deny Chriſt 

Jeſus, quite and clean excluded from the new coyenant. But as Samaria compared with 

Zeruſalem, is termed Aholath, a church or tabernacle of her own; contrariwiſe Feruſalem 

Aholibath, the reſting place of the Lord: ſo, whatſoever we term the church of Nome when 

we compare her with reformed churches, ſtill we put a difference, as then between Babylon 

and Samaria, ſo now between Rome and the heatheniſh aſſemblies: which opinion I muſt 

and will recal ; I muſtgrant and will, that the church of Rome, together with all her children, 

is clean excluded. There is no difference in the world between our fathers and Saracens, 

Turks and Painims, if they did directly deny Chriſt crucified for the ſalvation of the world. 

17. But how many millions of them were known ſo to have ended their lives, that the 

drawing of their breath hath ceaſed with the uttering of this faith, Chriſt my Saviour, my 

Redeemer feſus? Anſwer is made, that this they might unfeignedly confeſs, and yet be far 

Gal. 5. 2. enough from ſalvation. For behold, faith the apoſtle, J Paul ſay unto you, that if ye be cir- 

cumciſed, Chriſt ſhall profit you nothing. Chriſt, in the work of man's ſalvation, is alone: 

the Galatians were caſt away by joining circumciſion and the other rites of the law with 

Chriſt : the church of Nome doth teach her children to join other things likewiſe with 

him; therefore their faith, their belief doth not profit them any thing at all. It is true, 

that they do indeed join other things with Chriſt: but how? Not in the work of re- 

demption it ſelf, which they grant that Chriſt alone hath performed ſufficiently for the 

ſalvation of the whole world; but in the application of this ineſtimable treaſure, that it 

may be effectual to their ſalvation: how demurely ſoever they confeſs that they ſeek re- 

miſſion of ſins no otherwiſe than by the blood of Chriſt, uſing humbly the means ap- 

pointed by him to apply the benefit of his holy blood; they teach indeed ſo many things 

pernicious in chriſtian faith, in ſetting down the means whereof they ſpeak, that the 

Plainly in all very foundation of faith which they hold is thereby ® plainly overthrown, and the force 

ES aght of the blood of Jeſus Chriſt extinguiſh'd, We may therefore, diſputing with them, urge em 
yes 4 : 5 

God hath en- even with as dangerous ſequels, as the apoſtle doth the Galatians. But I demand, if ſome 

2 pu bb. of thoſe Galatians, heartily embracing the goſpel of Chriſt, ſincere and ſound in faith (this 

For they” one only error excepted) had ended their lives before they were ever taught how peril- 

which are in ous an opinion they held; ſhall we think that the danger of this error did fo overweigh 

mo © "the benefit of their faith, that the mercy of God might not ſave them? I grant they over- 


darkneſs, and ; , R : 
= chat thre w the foundation of faith by conſequent ; doth not that ſo likewiſe which the © Lu- 


which in light 
is plain, 5s that which they teach concerning the natures of Chriſt, they held the ſame with Neſtorius fully, the fame with Emtyches 
about the proprieties of his nature. © The opinion of the Lutherans, tho? it be no direct denial of the foundation, may not- 


withſtanding be damnable unto ſome; and I do not think but that in many reſpects it is leſs damnable, as at this day ſome maintain 
it, than it was in them which held it at firſt; as Luther and others, whom I had an eye unto in this ſpeech. The queſtion is not, 
whether an error with ſuch and ſuch circumſtances; but ſimply, whether an error overthrowing the foundation, do cxclude all poſſi- 


bility of ſalvation, if it be not recanted, and expreſly repented of. | 
2 theran 
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heran churches do at this day ſo ſtiffly and fo firmly maintain? For mine own patt, I 
dare not here deny the poſſibility of their ſalvation, which have been the chiefeſt inſtru- 
ments of ours, albeit they carried to their graves a perſuaſion ſo greatly repugnant to 
the truth. Foraſmuch therefore, as it may be ſaid of the church of Rome, ſhe hath yet 
a little ſtrength, ſhe doth not directly deny the foundation of chriſtianity : I may, I truſt, 
without offence, perſuade my ſelf that thouſands of our fathers, in former times, living 
and dying within her walls, have found mercy at the hands of God. 

18. What altho' they repented not of their errors? God forbid that I ſhould open my 
mouth to gainſay that which Chriſt himſelf hath ſpoken: Except ye repent, ye ſhall all 
periſh. And if they did not repent, they periſhed. But withal note, that we have the 
benefit of a double repentance: the leaſt fin which we commit, in deed, thought or 
word, is death, without repentance. Yet how many things do eſcape in every of theſe, 
which we do not know? How many, which we do not obſerve to be ſins? And with- 
out knowledge, without the obſervation of ſin, there is no actual repentance. It cannot 
then be choſen, but that for as many as hold the foundation, and have holden all fins 
and errors in hatred, the bleſſing of repentance for unknown ſins and errors is obtained 
at the hands of God, thro the gracious meditation of Jeſus Chriſt, for ſuch ſuiters as 
cry with the prophet David, Purge me, O Lord, from my ſecret ſms. | 

19. But we waſh a wall of lome, we labour in yain, all this is nothing ; it doth not 
prove; it cannot juſtify that which we go about to maintain. Infidels and heathen men 
are not ſo godleſs, but that they may, no doubt, cry God mercy, and deſire in general to 
have their ſins forgiven. To ſuch as deny the foundation of faith, there can be no ſal- 
vation (according to the ordinary courſe which God doth uſe in ſaving men) without a 
particular repentance of that error. The Ga/atians thinking that unleſs they were cir- 
cumcis'd they could not be ſaved, oyerthrew the foundation of faith directly: therefore 
if any of them did die ſo perſuaded, whether before or after they were told of their er- 
rors, their end is dreadful; there is no way with them but one, death and condemnation. 
For the apoſtle ſpeaketh nothing of men departed, but ſaith generally of all, F ye be 
tirrumciſed, Chriſt ſhall profit you nothing. Te are aboliſbed from Chriſt, whoſoever 
are juſtified by the law; ye are fallen from grace. Gal. 5. Of them in the church of 
Rome, the reaſon is the ſame, For whom antichriſt hath ſeduced, concerning them did 
not St. Paul ſpeak long before, they received not the word of truth, that they might 
not be ſaved? Therefore God would ſend them ſtrong deluſions to believe lies, that all 
they might be damned which believe not the truth, but had pleaſure in unrighteonſneſs. 
And St. John, All that dwell upon the earth ſhall worſhip him, whoſe names are not 
written in the book of life. Apoc. 13. Indeed many in former times, as their books and 
writings do yet ſhew, held the foundation, to wit, ſalvation by Chriſt alone, and there- 
fore might be ſaved. God hath always had a church amongſt them, which firmly kept 
his ſaving truth. As for ſuch as hold with the church of Nome, that we cannot be ſaved 


deny the foundation of faith; they hold it not, no, not ſo much as by a thread. 

20. This, to my remembrance, being all that hath been oppoſed with any countenance 
or ſhew of reaſon, I hope, if this be anſwered, the cauſe in queſtion is at an end. Con- 
cerning general repentance therefore: What? a murtherer, a blaſphemer, an unclean 
perſon, a Turk, a Jew, any ſinner to eſcape the wrath of God by a general repentance, 
God forgive me? Truly, it never came within my heart, that a general repentance doth 
ſerve for all ſins: it ſerveth only for the common over-ſights of our ſinful life, and for the 


were actually penitent for ſins, wherein they knew they diſpleaſed God: or elſe they fall 
not within the compaſs of my firſt ſpeech. Again, that otherwiſe they could not be ſaved, 
than holding the foundation of chriſtian faith, we have not only affirmed, but proved. 
Why is it not then confeſſed, that thouſands of our fathers which lived in popiſh ſu- 


the very foundations of chriſtianity, without repenting them particularly of that fin, he 
which faith, there could be no ſalvation for them, according to the ordinary courſe which 
God doth uſe in ſaving men, granteth plainly, or at the leaſt, cloſely inſinuateth, that 
an extraordinary privilege of mercy might deliver their ſouls from hell; which is more 
than I required. Secondly, if the foundation be denied, it is denied for fear of ſome 
hereſy which the church of Rome maintaineth. But how many were there amongſt our 
| fathers, who being ſeduced by the common error of that church, never knew the mean- 
ing of her hereſies? So that altho' all popiſh hereticks did periſh ; thouſands of them 
which lived in popiſh ſuperſtitions might be ſaved. Thirdly, ſecing all that held popiſh he- 


feted 


by Chriſt alone without works; they do not only by a circle of conſequents, but directly 


faults which either we do not mark, or do not know that they are faults. Our fathers. 


perſtitions, might yet, by the mercy of God, be ſaved ? Firſt, if they had directly denied 


reſies did not hold all the hereſies of the pope ; why might not thouſands which were in- 
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| fected with other leven, die unſowred with this, and ſo be ſaved? Fourthly, if they all 
For this is the held this hereſy, many there were that held it, no doubt, but only in a general form of 
only thing al- words which a favourable interpretation might expound in a ſenſe differing far enough 
che me bil from the poiſoned conceit of hereſy. As for example; did they hold that we cannot be 
ty of their al ſaved by Chriſt without good works? We our ſelves do, I think, all fay as much, with 
ration . he this conſtruction, ſalvation being taken as in that ſentence, Corde creditur ad juſtitiam, 
foineth works ore fit confeſſio ad ſalutem, except infants and men, cut off upon the point of their con- 
with Chriſt, verſion; of the reſt none: ſhall ſee God, but ſuch as ſeek peace and holineſs, though not 
which is a de- . 3 : . 1 
ne of the as A Cauſe of their ſalvation, yet as a way which they muſt walk which will be ſaved. 
foundation; Did they hold, that without works we are not juſtified ? Take juſtification fo as it may 
_ imply ſanctification, and St. James doth ſay as mach. For except there be an am. 
dation. we can · biguity in the ſame term, St. Paul and St. Fames do contradict each the other: which 
not be ſayed. cannot be. Now there is no ambiguity in the name either of faith, or of works, being 
meant by them both in one and the ſame ſenſe. Finding therefore, that juſtification is 
ſpoken of by St. Paul without implying ſanctification, when he proveth that a man is 
juſtified by faith without works; finding likewiſe that juſtification doth ſometime imply 
ſanctification alſo with it: I ſuppoſe nothing to be more ſound, than ſo to interpret St. 
James ſpeaking not in that ſenſe, but in this. 5 | . 

12. We have already ſhewed, that there be two kinds of chriſtian righteouſneſs: the 
one without us, which we have by imputation; the other in us, which conſiſteth of faith, 
hope, and charity, and other chriſtian virtues: and St. James doth prove that Abraham 
had not only the one, becauſe the thing believed was imputed unto him for righteouſneſs; 
but alſo the other, becauſe he offered up his ſon. God giveth us both the one juſtice and 
the other; the one for accepting us for righteous in Chriſt; the other by working chriſti- 
an righteouſneſs in us. The proper and moſt immediate efficient cauſe in us of this latter; 
is, the ſpirit of adoption we have received into our hearts. That whereof it conſiſteth, 
whereof it is really and formally made, are thoſe infuſed virtues proper and peculiar un- 
to ſaints; which the Spirit in the very moment when firſt it is given of God, bringeth with 
it: the effects whereof are ſuch actions as the apoſtle doth call the fruits of works, the 
operations of the Spirit: the difference of the which operation from the root wheteof 
they ſpring, maketh it needful to put two kinds likewiſe of ſanctifying righteouſneſs, ha- 
bitual, and actual. Habitual, that holineſs, wherewith our ſouls are inwardly indued, the 
ſame inſtant when firſt we begin to be the temples of the holy Ghoſt. Actual, that ho- 
lineſs, which afterwards beautifieth all the parts and actions of our life, the holineſs for 
which Enoch, Fob, Zachary, Elizabeth, and other ſaints, are in the ſcriptures ſo highly 
commended. If here it be demanded, which of theſe we do firſt receive? I anſwer, that the 
Spirit, the virtue of the Spirit, the habitual juſtice, which is ingrafted, the external juſtice 
of Jeſus Chriſt, which is imputed ; theſe we receive all at one and the ſame time; when- 
ſoever we have any of theſe, we have all; they go together: yet ſith no man is juſtified 
except he believe, and no man believeth except he has faith, and no man except he hath 
received the ſpirit of adoption, hath faith : foraſmuch as they do neceſſarily infer juſti- 
fication, and juſtification doth of neceſſity preſuppoſe them: we muſt needs hold that im- 

uted righteouſneſs, in dignity being the chiefeſt, is notwithſtanding in order to the laſt 
of all theſe: but actual righteouſneſs, which is the righteouſneſs of good works, ſucceed- 
eth all, followeth after all, both in order and time. Which being attentively marked, 
ſheweth plainly how the faith of true believers cannot be divorced from hope and love; 
how faith is a part of ſanctification, and yer unto juſtification neceſſary ; how faith is per- 
feted by good works, and not works of ours without faith : finally, how our fathers 
might hold, that we are juſtified by faith alone, and yet hold truly that without works 
we are not juſtified. Did they think that men do merit rewards in heaven by the works 
they perform on earth? The ancients uſe meriting for obtaining, and in that ſenſe they of 
Wittenberg have in their confeſſion ; We teach that good works commanded of God, are ne- 
ceſſarily to be done, and by the free kindneſs of God they merit their certain rewards. There- 
fore ſpeaking as our fathers did, and we taking their ſpeech, in a ſound meaning, as we 
may take our fathers, and might, foraſmuch as their meaning is doubtful, and charity 
doth always interpret doubtful things favourably ; what ſhould induce us to think that ra- 
ther the damage of the worſt conſtruction did light upon them all, than that the bleſſing 
of the better was granted unto thouſands? Fifthly, if in the worſt conſtruction that may 
be made, they had generally all embraced it living, might not many of them dying utterly 
renounce it? howſoever men when they ſit at eaſe, do vainly tickle their hearts with the 
vain conceit of I know not what proportionable correſpondence between their merits 
and their rewards, which in the trance of their high ſpeculations they dream that God 


hath meaſured, weighed, and laid up, as it were, in bundle for them : notwithſtanding 5 
2 ee 
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ſee by daily experience, in'a number even of them, that when the hour of death approach- 

eth, when they ſecretly hear themſelves ſummoned forthwith to appear, and ſtand at the 

bar of that judge, whole brightneſs cauſeth the eyes of the angels themſelves to dazle, 

all theſe idle imaginations do then begin to hide their faces; to name merits then, is to 

lay their ſouls upon the rack, the memory of their own deeds is loathſome unto them, f 
they forſake all things wherein they have put any truſt or confidence; no ſtaff to lean 

upon, no eaſe, no reſt, no comfort then, but only in Jeſus Chriſt. | ; 

22. Wherefore if this propoſition were true: 1% hold in ſuch wiſe, as the church of They may 
Rome doth, that we cannot be ſaved by Chriſt alone without works, is direftly to deny —_ . 
the foundation of faith; 1 ſay, that if this propoſition were true: nevertheleſs ſo many i on 
ways I have ſhewed, whereby we may hope that thouſands of our fathers which lived in po- = _ 
piſh ſuperſtition might be ſaved. But what if it be not true? What if neither that Of in popith Ne 
the Galatians, concerning circumciſion ; nor this of the church of Rome by works be perſtition, tney 
any direct denial of the foundation as it is affirmed, that both are? I need not wade i, gu * 
ſo far as to diſcuſs this controverſy, the matter which was firſt brought into queſtion piſh, and yet 
being ſo clear, as I hope it is. Howbeit, becauſe I deſire that the truth even in that al fe7<? popery 
ſo ſhould receive light, I will do mine endeavour to ſet down ſomewhat more plainly ; delay | 
firſt, the foundation of faith, what it is: ſecondly, what is directly to deny the — 
dation: thirdly, whether they whom God hath choſen to be heirs of life, may fall ſo n 
far as directly to deny it: fourthly, whether the Calatians did ſo by admitting the error 
about circumciſion and the law; laſt of all, whether the church of Rome for this one opi- 
nion of works, may be thought to do the like, and thereupon to be no more a chriſtian 
church, than are the aſſemblies of Turks and Jews. 5 

23. This word foundation being figuratively uſed, hath always reference to ſomewhat What the 
which reſembleth a material building, as both that doctrine of /aws and the community fich gs: 2e 

of chriſtians do. By the maſters of civil policy nothing is ſo much inculcated, as that ad concionem 
commonwealths are founded upon laws; for that a multitude cannot be compacted Ons 
one body otherwiſe than by a common acception of laws, whereby they are to be kept 3 
in order. The ground of all civil laws is this: No man ought to be hurt or injured by an. "a re prater. 
other; take away this perſuaſion, and ye take away all the laws; take away laws, and aua _ _ 
what ſhall become of commonweals? So it is in our ſpiritual chriſtian community: I do Rom. lib. 1. 
not mean that body myſtical, whereof Chriſt is only the head, that building undiſcernable | 
by mortal eyes, wherein Chriſt is the chief cornerſtone: but I ſpeak of the viſible 
church; the foundation whercof is the doctrine which the prophets and the apoſtles, , _ 
profeſt. The mark whercunto their doctrine tendeth, is pointed at in theſe words of Prana. 5. TE 
ter unto Chriſt, Thou haſt the words of eternal lifè: in thoſe words of Paul to Timothy, . 2 
The holy ſcriptures are able to make thee wiſe unto ſalvation. It is the demand of nature ſohn C. 63. 
it ſelf, What ſhall we do to have eternal life? The deſire of immortality and the know- 2 Tim. 3. 15. 
ledge of that, whereby it may be obtained, is ſo natural unto all men, that even they 
who are not perſuadcd that they ſhall, do notwithſtanding wiſh that they might know a 
way how to ſce no end of life. And becauſe natural means are not able ſtill to reſiſt the 
force of death, there is no people in the earth ſo ſavage which hath not deviſed ſome ſu- 
pernatural help or other to fly for aid and ſuccour in extremities againſt the enemies of the 
laws. A longing therefore to be ſavd, without underſtanding the true way how, hath been 
the cauſe of all the ſuperſtitions in the world. O that the miſerable ſtate of others, which 
wander in darkneſs and wot not whither they go, could give us underſtanding hearts, wor- 
thily to eſteem the riches of the mercy of God towards us, before whole eyes the doors of 
the kingdom of heaven are ſet wide open! ſhould we offer violence unto it? it offereth vio- 
lence unto us, and we gather ſtrength to withſtand it. But IJ am beſides my purpoſe when 
I fall to bewail the cold affection which we bear towards that whereby we ſhould be ſaved ; 
my purpoſe being only to ſet down what the ground of ſalvation is. The doctrine of the 
goſpel propoſeth ſalvation as the end: and doth it not teach the way of attaining there- 
unto? Yet the damſel poſſeſt with a ſpirit of divination ſpake the truth: Theſe men are ans 16. 17, 
the ſervants of the moſt high God, which ſhew unto us the way of ſalvation : anew and l 
living way which Chriſt hath prepared for us, thro' the vail, that is, his fleſh; ſalvation 
purchaſed by the death of Chriſt. By this foundation the children of God, before the 
written law were diſtinguiſhed from the ſons of men, the reverend patriarchs both poſſeſt 
it living, and ſpake expreſly of it at the hour of their death. It comforted Fob in the 1949) 
midſt of grief; as it was afterwards the anchor-hold of all the righteous in 1/rae/, fram the 
writing of the law, to the time of grace. Every prophet making mention of it. It 
was famouſly ſpoken of, about the time, when the coming of Chriſt to accompliſh the pro- 
miſes, which were made long before it drew near, thar the ſound thereof was heard even 
amongſt the Gentiles. When he was _ as many as were his, acknowledged that he 2 
p P their 
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their ſalyation; he, that long expected hope of Mrael; he, that ſeed, in whom all the 
nations of the earth ſhall be bleſſed. So that now he is a name of ruin, a name of death 
and condemnation, unto ſuch as dream of a new Meſſias, to as many as look for ſalyation 
by any other but by him. For among/t men there is given no other name under heaven 
whereby we muſt be ſaved. Thus much St. Mark doth intimate by that which he doth 
put in the front of this book, making his entrance with theſe words: The beginning of the 
goſpel of Feſus Chriſt, the Son of God. His doctrine he termeth the goſpel, becauſe he 
teacheth ſalvation; the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God, becauſe it teacheth ſalya- 
tion by him. This is then the foundation, whereupon the frame of the goſpel is erected; 
that very Jeſus whom the Virgin conceived of the holy Ghoſt, whom Simeon embraced in 
his arms, whom Pilate condemned, whom the Fews crucified, whom the apoſtles preach- 
ed, he is Chriſt, the Lord, the only Saviour of the world: Other foundation can no man 
lay. Thus I have briefly opened that principle in chriſtianity, which we call the founda- 
tion of our faith. It followeth now that I declare unto you, what is directly to overthrow 


it. This will be better opened, if we underſtand, what it is to hold the foundation of 


faith. | 
24. There are which defend, that many of the Gentiles, who never heard the name 


of Chriſt, held the foundation of chriſtianity, and why? they acknowledged many of 
them, the providence of God, his infinite wiſdom, ſtrength, power ; his goodneſs, and 
his mercy towards the children of men; that God hath judgment in ſtore for the wick- 
ed, but for the righteous which ſerve him rewards, ec. In this which they confeſſed, 
that lyeth covered which we believe; in the rudiments of their knowledge concerning 
God, the foundation of our faith concerning Chriſt, lyeth ſecretly wrapt up, and is virtu- 
ally contained: therefore they held the foundation of faith, tho they never had it. 
Might we not with as good a colour of reaſon defend, that every plowman hath all 
the ſciences, wherein philoſophers have excelled ? For no man is ignorant of their firſt 
principles, which do virtually contain whatſoever by natural means is or can be known, 
Yea, might we not with as great reaſon affirm, that a man might put three mighty 
oaks whereſoever three acorns may be put? For virtually an acorn is an oak. To 
avoid ſuch paradoxes, we teach plainly, that to hold the foundation, is, in expreſs terms, 
to acknowledge it. | | 

25. Now, becauſe the foundation is an affirmative poſition, they all overthrow it, 
who deny it; they directly overthrow it, who deny it directly; and they overthrow it 
by conſequent, or indirectly, which hold any one aſſertion whatſoever, whereupon the 
dire& denial thereof may be neceſſarily concluded. What is the queſtion between the 
Gentiles and us, but this, Whether ſalvation be by Chriſt ? What between the Fews and 
us, but this, Mhetber by this Feſus, whom we call Chriſt, yea or no? This is to be the 
main point whereupon chriſtianity ſtandeth, it is clear by that one ſentence of Feſtus con- 
cerning Paul's accuſers : They brought no crime of ſuch things as I ſuppoſed, but had cer- 
tain queſtions againſt him of their ſuperſtitions, and of one Feſus which was dead, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive. Where we ſee that Jeſus, dead and raiſed for the ſalvation of the 
world, is by Fews denied, deſpiſed by a Gentile, by a chriſtian apoſtle maintained. The 
fathers therefore in the primitive church when they wrote; Tertullian, the book which he 
called Apologeticus; Minutius Felix, the book which he entituleth Offavins; Arnobius, 
the ſeven books againſt the Gentiles ; Chryſoſtom, his orations againſt the Fews ; Euſebi- 


us, his ten books of evangelical demonſtration : they ſtand in defence of chriſtianity againſt 


them, by whom the foundation thereof was directly denied. But the writings of the fa- 
thers againſt Novatians, Pelagians, and other hereticks of the like note, refel poſitions, 
whereby the foundation of chriſtian faith was overthrown by conſequent only, In the 
former ſort of writings the foundation is proved ; in the latter, it isalledged as a proof, 
which to men that had been known directly to deny, muſt needs have ſeemed a very beg- 
garly kind of diſputing. All infidels therefore deny the foundation of faith directly; by 
conſequent, many a chriſtian man, yea whole chriſtian churches denied it, and do deny 
it at this preſent day. Chriſtian churches, the foundation of chriſtianity ? not directly, 
for then they ceaſe to be chriſtian churches ; but by conſequent, in reſpe& whereof we 
condemn them as erroncous, altho', for holding the foundation, we do and mult hold 
them chriſtians. 5 _ 
26. We ſee what it is to hold the foundation; what directly, and what by conſequent 
to deny it. The next thing which followeth is, whether they whom God hath choſen to 
obtain the glory of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, may, once effectually called, and thro faith 
juſtified truly, afterwards fall ſo far, as directly to deny the foundation which their 
hearts have before imbraced with joy and comfort in the holy Ghoſt ; for ſuch is the faith, 


which indeed doth juſtify. Devils know the ſame things which we believe, and the mies 
| o 
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of the moſt ungodly may be fully perſuaded of the truth; which knowledge in the one 
and in the other, is {ſometimes termed Faith; but cquivocally, Being indeed no ſuch faith 
as that whereby a chriſtian man is juſtified. It is the ſpirit of adoption which work- 
eth faith in us, in them not: the things which we believe, are By üs appreliended, not 
only as true, but alſo as good, and that to us: as good, they ate not by them apprehend- 
ed; as true they are. Whereupon followeth thie third differente; the chriſtian man the 
more he encreaſeth in faith, the mote his joy and comfort aboundeth: but they, the more 
| ſure they are of the truth, the more they quake and tremble at it. This begetteth another 
effect, where the hearts of the one ſort have a different diſpoſition from the other. Non ig- 
noro pleroſque conſcientia meritorum; nihil ſe eſſe per mortem magis oftare quam credere ; 
malunt enim extingui penitus, quam ad ſupplicia reparari. I am not ignorant faith Minu- 
tius, that there be many, who being conſcious what they are to look for, do rather wiſh 
that they might, than think that they ſhall ceaſe, When they ceaſe to live; becauſe they 
hold it better that death ſhould conſume them unto nothing, than God revive them unto 
puniſhment. So it is in other articles of faith, whereof wicked men think, no doubt, 
many times they are too true: on the contrary ſide, to the other, there is no grief or tor- 
ment greater, than to feel their perſuaſion weak in things, whereof when they are per- 


ſuaded, they reap ſuch comfort and joy of ſpirit : ſuch is the faith whereby we are ju- 
ſtified; ſuch, I mean, in reſpect of the quality. For touching the principal object of 


faith, longer than it holdeth the foundation whereof we have ſpoken, it neither juſtifi- 


eth, nor is, but ceaſeth to be faith; when it ceaſeth to believe, that Jeſus Chriſt is the only 


Saviour of the world. The cauſe of life ſpiritual in us, is Chriſt, not carnally or cor- 
porally inhabiting, but dwelling in the ſoul of man, as a thing which (when the mind 
apprehendeth it) is ſaid to inhabit or poſſeſs the mind. The mind conceiveth Chriſt by 
hearing the doctrine of chriſtianity, as the light of nature doth the mind to apprehend thoſe 
truths which are merely rational, ſo that ſaving truth, which is far above the reach of hu- 
man reaſon, cannot otherwiſe, than by the Spirit of the Almighty, be conceived. All 
theſe are implied, whereſoever any of them is mentioned as the cauſe of the ſpiritual life: 
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wherefore if we have read, that e Spirit is our life; or, b the word our life ; 8 8, * 
| . 


© Chriſt our life : we are in every of theſe to underſtand, that our life is Chriſt, by thee Col. PP 


hearing of the goſpel apprehended as a Saviour, and aſſented unto through the power of 
the holy Ghoſt. The firſt intellectual conceit and comprehenſion of Chriſt fo embraced, 


St. Peter calleth the ſeed whereof we be new born: our firſt embracing of Chriſt, is our, pet. 1. 
firſt reviving from the ſtate of death and condemnation. He that hath the Son hath life, Epheſ. 2. 5: 


faith St. John, and he that hath not the Son of God, hath not life. If therefore he which 1 John 5. 12. 


once hath the Son, may ceaſe to have the Son, though it be for a moment, he ceaſeth for 
that moment to have life. But the life of them which have the Son of God, is everlaſting 


in the world to come. But becauſe as Chriſt being raiſcd from the dead died no more, death 1 John 5. 3. 


hath no more power over him: ſo juſtified man, being allied to God in Jeſus Chriſt our 


Perpetuity of 
faith. 


Lord doth as neceſſarily from that time forward always live, as Chriſt, by whom he hath Rom. 6. 10. 
life, liveth always. I might, if I had not otherwhere largely done it already, ſhew by many John 14. 19. 


and ſundry manifeſt and clear proofs, how the motions and operations of life are ſometime 
ſo indiſcernable, and ſo ſecret, that they ſeem ſtone-dead, who notwithitanding are ill 
alive unto God in Chriſt. 

For as long as that abideth in us, which animateth, quickneth, and giveth life, ſo long 
we live, and we know that the cauſe of our faith abideth in us for ever. If Chriſt, the 
fountain of life may flit, and leave the habitation, where once he dwelleth, what ſhall 
become of his promiſe, I am with youto the world's end? If the ſeed of God, which con- 


Pet. 1. 13. 


taineth Chriſt, may be firſt conceived and then caſt out: how doth St. Peter term it im. ra 
mortal? How doth St Fohn affirm it abideth? If the Spirit, which is given to cheriſh, Epheſ. * 
and preſerve the ſeed of life, may be given and taken away, how is it the earneſt of our John 4: 14. 


inheritance until redemption; how doth it continue with us for ever? If therefore the 
man which is once juſt by faith, ſhall live by faith, and live for ever, it followeth, that he | 


which once doth believe the foundation, muſt needs believe the foundation for ever. If 


he believe it for ever, how can he ever ditcaly deny it? Faith holding the direct affirma- 
tion; the direct negation, ſo long as faith continueth, is excluded. 

Object. But you will ſay, That as he that is to day holy, may to morrow forſake his ho- 
lineſs, and become impure, as friend may change his mind, and be made an enemy; as 
hope may wither ; ſo faith may aye in the heart of man, the Spirit may be quenched, grace 
may be extinguiſhed, they which believe may be quite turned away from the truth. 


Sol. The caſe is clear, long experience hath made this manifeſt, it needs no proof. I 


grant we are apt, prone, and ready to forſake God; but is God as ready to forſake us? 
Our minds are changeable ; is his fo likewiſe ? Whom God hath juſtified hath nor Chriſt 
Oooz aſſured, 
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aſſured, that it is his Father's will to give them a kingdom? Notwithſtanding, it ſhall not 


be otherwiſe given them, than if they continue grounded and eſtabliſhed in the faith, and 


Col. 1. 23. be not moved away from the hope of the goſpel; if they abide in love and holineſs. Our 


Saviour therefore, when he ſpake of the ſheep effectually called, and truly gathered into 

1 Tim. 2. 1. his fold, 1 give unto them eternal life, and they ſball never periſh, neither ſhall any pluck 
Jon 1%. of my hands; in promiſing to ſave them, he promiſed no doubt to preſerye 
them in that, without which there can be no ſalvation, as alſo from that whereby it is ir- 
recovetably loſt. Every error in things appertaining unto God, is repugnant unto faith; 

every fearful cogitation, unto hope; unto love, every ſtragling inordinate deſire ; unto 

holineſs, every blemiſh wherewith either the inward thoughts of our minds, or the out- 

' ward actions of our lives are ſtained. But hereſy, ſuch as that of Ebion, Cerinthus, and 

others, againſt whom the apoſtles were forced to bend themſelves, both by word, and 

alſo by writing; that repining diſcouragement of heart which tempteth God, whereof 

we have 1/7ael in the deſatt for a pattern; coldneſs, ſuch as that in the angels of Epheſus; 

foul ſins, known to be expreſly againſt the firſt, or ſecond table of the law, ſuch as Noah, 
Manaſſes, David, Solomon, and Peter committed: theſe are each in their kind ſo oppo- 

ſite to the former virtues, that they leave no place for ſalvation without an actual repen- 

tance. But infidclity, extream deſpair, hatred of God and all goodneſs, obduration in 

fin cannot ſtand where there is but the leaſt ſpark of faith, hope, love, and ſanctity: 

even as cold in the loweſt degree cannot be, where heat in the higheſt degree is found. 
Whereupon ] conclude, that although in the firſt kind, no man liveth which ſinneth not; 

and in the ſecond, as perfect as any do live, may ſin: yet ſith the man vhich is born of God, 

 Jokn 3. 9. Rath a promiſe, that in him the ſeed of God ſhall abide; which ſeed is a ſure preſeryatiye 
againſt the ſins that are of the third ſuit : greater and clearer aſſurance we cannot have of 

any thing, thari of this, that from ſuch ſins God ſhall preſerve the righteous, as the apple 

of his eye for ever. Directly to deny the foundation of faith, is plain infidelity ; where 

faith is entered, there infidelity is for ever excluded : therefore by him which hath once 

ſincerely believed in Chriſt, the foundation of chriftian faith can never be directly denied. 

Did not Peter? Did not Marcellinus? Did not others both directly deny Chriſt, after 

that they had believed ; and again believe, after they had denied? No doubt, as they 

confeſs in words, whoſe condemnation is nevertheleſs their not believing : (for example 

we have Judas: ) ſo likewiſe, they may believe in heart, whoſe condemnation, without 
repentance, is their not confeſſing. Although therefore, Peter and the reſt, for whoſe 

faith Chriſt hath prayed that it might not fail, did not by denial, fin the fin of infi- 

delity, which is an inward abnegation of Chriſt ; (for if they had done this, their faith 

had clearly failed:) yet, becauſe they ſinned notoriouſly and grievouſly, committing that 

which they knew to be expreſly forbidden by the law, which ſaith, Thou ſoalt worſhip 

the Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt thou ſerve ; neceſlary it was, that he which purpo- 

fed to ſave their ſouls ſhould, as he did, touch their hearts with true unfeigned repentance, 

that his mercy might reſtore them again to life, whom ſin had made the children of death 

alid condemnation. Touching the point therefore, I hope I may ſafely ſet down, that if 

the juſtified err, as he may, and never come to underſtand his error, God doth ſave him 

through general repentance: but if he fall into hereſy, he calleth him at one time or. 

other by actual repentance ; but from infidelity, which is an inward direct denial of the 
foundation, he preſerveth him by ſpecial providence for ever. Whereby we may eaſily 

know, what to think of thoſe Galatians whole hearts were ſo poſſeſt with the love of the 

truth, that, if it had been poſſible, they would have pluckt out their eyes to beſtow upon 

* Howſcever their teachers. It is true, that they were greatly * changed both in perſuaſion and af. 
8 _ fection: ſo that the Galatians, when St. Paul wrote unto them, were not now the Gala- 
ged they may tians which they had been in former time, for that through error they wandred, al- 
= pes "*hough they were his ſhcep. I do not deny, but that I ſhould deny that they were his 
men) if they ſlicep, if I ſhould grant, that through error they periſhed. It was a perilous opinion 
that have re-chat they held; perilous even in them that held it only as an error, becauſe it oyerthrow- 
ceived, 3: it eth the foundation by conſequent. But in them which obſtinately maintain it, I cannot 
of the Galati-think it leſs than a amnable hereſy. We muſt therefore put a difference between them 
ow ta which err of ignorance, retaining nevertheleſs a mind deſirous to be inſtructed in truth, 
received the and them, which after the truth is laid open, pertigio the ſtubborn defence of their blind- 


giftanderencls. Heretica! defenders, froward and ſtiff-necked teachers of circumciſion, the bleſ- 
of whic | 

led | | | 
men K ſuch as faith, hope, and charity are, which God doth never take away from him to whom they are given, as if it A 
ed him to have given them; if ſuch might be ſo far changed by error, as that the very root of faith ſhould be quite extinguiſhed in them, 
and ſo their ſilvation utterly loſt; it would ſhake the hearts of the ſtrongeſt, and ſtouteſt of us all. See the contrary in Bex his ob- 


ſerrations upon the harmony of confeſſiobs, 


ſed 
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ſed apoſtle calls dogs. Silly men, who were ſeduced to think they taught tlie trutli, he 

piticth, he taketh up in his arms, he lovingly embraceth, he. kiſſeth, and with more than 

fatherly tenderneſs doth ſo temper, qualify, and correct the, ſpeech he uſeth towards 

them, that a man cannot eaſily diſcern whether did moſt abound; the love which, he barc 

to their godly affection, or the grief which the danger of their opinion bred him. Their 
opinion was dangerous; was not theirs alſo, who thought the kingdom of Chriſt ſhould 

be carthly > Was not theirs, which thought the goſpel only ſhould be preached to the 

Jews: what more oppoſiteto prophetical doctrine, concerning the coming of Chriſt, than 

the one? concerning the catholick church, than the other? Yet they which had theſe 

fancies, even when they had them, were not the worſt men in the world. The hereſy of 
ree-will was a mill-ſtone about the Pelagians neck, ſhall we therefore give ſentence of 

death inevitably againſt all thoſe fathers.in the Greek church, which being miſ per- 

ſuaded, died in the error of free-will ? Of theſe Galatians therefore, which firſt were ju- 

tified, and then deceived, as I can ſee no cauſe why as many as died before admonition 

might not by mercy be received, even in error; ſo I make no doubt, but as many as 

lived till they were admonithed, found the mercy of God effectual in converting them 
from their a error, leſt any one that is Chriſt's ſhould periſh, Of this I rake it, there Error con- 
is no controverſy : only againſt the ſalvation of them that died, though before admo- eee 

nition, yet in error, it is objected, that their opinion was a very plain direct denial of the maintained, is 

foundation. If Paul and Barnabas had been ſo perſuaded, they would haply have more than 


uſed the terms otherwiſe, ſpeaking of the maſters themſelves who did firſt ſet that error * 


abroach, b certain of the ſect of the phariſees which believed. What difference was be the ume it 


there between theſe phariſees and other phariſees, from whom by a ſpecial deſcription reſpett Ton 


they are diſtinguiſhed, but this? Theſe which came to Antioch, teaching the neceſlity call it error; 
of circumciſion were chriſtians; the other, enemies of chriſtianity, Why then ſhould? cn yi 
theſe be termed ſo diſtinctly believers, if they did directly deny the foundation of our fime they 
belief; beſides which, there was no other thing, that made the reſt to be no believers Irony when 
We need go no further than St. Paul's very reaſoning againſt them for proof of . 
matter: ſeeing you know God, or rather are known of God ; how turn you again to im- the truth is, 
potent rudiments? The © law engendereth ſervants, her children are in bondage: 4 they OY 
which are begotten by the goſpel, are free. © Brethren, we ate not children of the ſervant* Ads 15. 5. 
but of the free woman, and will ye yet beunder the law ? That they thought it unto fal-, t 75 6. 
vation neceſſary, for the church of Chriſt to f obſerve days, and months, and times, and? verſe * 
years, to keep the ceremonies and ſacraments of the law, this was their error. Vet he Verſe 10. 
which condemneth their error, confeſſeth that, notwithſtanding, they knew God, and 
were known of him; he taketh not the honour from them to be termed ſons, begotten 
of the immortal ſeed of the goſpel. Let the heavieſt words which he uſeth be weighed; 
conſider the drift of thoſe dreadful concluſions: I ye be circumciſed, Chriſt ſhall profit 
you nothing : as many as are juſtified by the law, are fallen from grace. It had been to 
no purpoſe in the world ſo to urge them, had not the apoſtle been perſuaded, that at the 
hearing of ſuch ſequels, No benefit by Chriſt, a defection from Chriſt, their hearts would 
tremble and quake within them : and why ? Becauſe that they knew, that in Chriſt, and 
in grace, their ſalvation lay, which is a plain direct acknowledgment of the foundation. 
Leſt I ſhould herein ſeem to hold that which no one learned or godly hath done, let theſe 
words be conſidered, which import as much as I aftirm. Surely thoſe brethren, which in guecer de unit. 
faint Paul's time, thought that God did lay a neceſſity upon them to make choice of days eccleſ. ſervan- 
and meats, ſpake as they believed, and could not but in words condemn the liberty, which 
they ſuppoſed to be brought in againſt the authority of divine ſcripture. Otherwiſe it 
had been needleſs for St. Paul to admoniſh them, not to condemn ſuch as cat without ſcru- 
puloſity, whatſoever was ſet before them. This error, if you weigh what it is of it ſelf, 
did at once overthrow all ſcriptures, whereby we are taught ſalvation by faith in Chriſt, 
all that ever the prophets did foretel, all that ever the apoſtles did preach of Chriſt, it 
drew with it the denial of Chriſt utterly : inſomuch, that St. Paul complaineth, that 
his labour was loſt upon the Galatians, unto whom this error is obtruded, affirmin 
that Chriſt, if ſo be they were circumciſed, ſhould not profit them any thing at all. Yer 
ſo far was St. Paul from ſtriking their names out of Chriſt's book, that he commandeth 
others to entertain them, to accept with ſingular humanity, to uſe them like brethren ; 
he knew man's imbecility, he had a feeling of our blindneſs, which are mortal men, how 
great it is, and being ſure that they are the ſons of God, whoſoever be endued with his 
fear, would not have them counted enemies of that whereunto they could not as yet 
frame themſelves to be friends, but did, ever upon a very religious affection to the truth, 
willingly reject the truth. They acknowledged Chriſt to be their only and perfect Savi- 
our, but ſaw not how repugnant their believing the neceſſity of Moſaical ceremonies 
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476 A Discourss of Juſtification, &c. 
| was to their faith in Jeſus Chriſt, Hereupon a reply is made, that if they had not di. 
5 rectly denied the foundation, they might have been ſaved; but ſaved they could not be, 
therefore their opinion was, not only by conſequent, but directly a denial of the foun- 
dation. When the queſtion was about the poſſibility of their ſalvation, their denying 
of the foundation was brought to prove that they could not be ſaved: now, that the que. 
ſtion is about their denial of the foundation, the impoſſibility of their ſalvation is alledged 
to prove they denied the foundation. Is there nothing which excludeth men from ſalva. 
tion, but only the foundation of faith denied? I ſhould have thought, that beſides this, 
many other things are death to as many as underſtanding that to cleave thereun:o was to 
fall from Chriſt, did notwithſtanding cleaye unto them. But of this enough. Wherefore 
I come to the laſt queſtion, Whether that the dotFrine of the church of Rome, concern 
ing the neceſſity of works unto ſalvation, be a direct denial of our faith, 
27. I ſeek not to obtrude unto you any private opinion of my own. The beſt learned 
in our profeſſion are of this judgment, that all the corruptions of the church of Nome 
do not prove her to deny the foundation directly; if they did, they ſhould grant her ſim- 
Caly. ep. 104. ply to be no chriſtian church. But, I ſuppoſe, ſaith one, that inthe papacy ſome church 
remaineth, a church crazed, or, if you will, broken quite in pieces, forlorn, miſhapen, 
jet ſome church: his reaſon is this, antichriſt muſt ſit in the temple of God, Leſt any 
man ſhould think ſuch ſentences as theſe to be true only in regard of them whom that 
church is ſuppoſed to have kept by the ſpecial providence of God, as it were, in the ſe⸗ 
cret corners of his boſom, free from infection, and ſound in the faith; as we truſt, by 
his mercy, we our ſelves are; I permit it to your wiſe conſiderations, whether it be more 
likely, that as frenzy, tho it take away the uſe of reaſon, doth notwithſtanding prove them 
reaſonable creatures which have it, becauſe none can be frantick but they; ſo antichriſti- 
anity being the bane and overthrow of chriſtianity, may nevertheleſs argue the church 
where antichriſt ſitteth to be chriſtian, Neither have I hitherto heard or read any 
one word alledged of force to warrant that God doth otherwiſe, than ſo as in the two 
next queſtions before hath been declared, bind himſelf to keep his elect from worſhip- 
ing the beaſt and from receiving his mark in their foreheads: but he hath preſerved, 
and will preſerve them from receiving any deadly wound at the hands of the man of 
ſin, whoſe deceit hath prevailed over none unto death, but only unto ſuch as never loved 
the truth, ſuch as took pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs. They in all ages, whoſe hearts have 
delighted in the principal truth, and whoſe ſouls have thirſted after righteouſneſs, if 
they received the mark of error; the mercy of God, even erring, and dangerouſly 
erring, might ſave them; if they received the mark of hereſy, the ſame mercy, did, I 
doubt not, convert them. How far Romi ſh hereſies may prevail over God's elect, how 
many Gad hath kept from falling into them, how many have been converted from them, 
is not the queſtion now in hand. For if heaven had not received any one of that coat 
for theſe thouſand years, it may ſtill be true, that the doctrine which this day they do 
profeſs doth not directly deny the foundation, and ſo prove them ſimply to be no chriſtian 
church. One I have alledged, whoſe words, in my ears, ſound that way. Shall I add 
Morn. de ec- another, whoſe ſpeech is plain? I deny her not the name of a church, ſaith another, no 
"_ more than to a man the name of a man, as long as he liveth, what ſickneſs ſoever he hath. 
His reaſon is this, ſalvation in Feſus Chriſt, which is the mark which joineth the head 
ith the body, Jeſus Chriſt with the church, is ſo cut off by many merits, by the merits 
of ſaints, by the pope's pardons, and ſuch other wickedneſs that the life of the church 
holdeth by a very thread, yet ſtill the life of the church holdeth. A third hath theſe words, 
Zanch. præfat. I acknowledge the church of Rome, even at this preſent day, for a church of Chriſt, ſuch 
Ge reis. 4 church as Iſrael did Jeroboam, yet a church. His reaſon is this, every man ſeeth, ex- 
cept he willingly hood-wink himſelf, that as always, ſo now, the church of Rome holdeth 
firmly and ſtedfaſtly the dofirine of truth concerning Chriſt ; and baptizeth in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the holy Ghoſt ; confeſſeth and avoucheth Chriſt to be the only 
Redeemer of the world, and the judge that ſhall ſit upon quick and dead, receiving true 
believers into endleſs joy, faithleſs and godleſs men being caſt with ſatan and his angels 
into flames unquenchable. FD | 
28. I may, and will rein the queſtion ſhorter than they do. Let the pope take down 
his top, and captivate no more men's ſouls by his papal juriſdictions; let him no long- 
er count himſelf /ord paramount over the princes of the world, no longer hold kings as 
his ſervants paravazle; let his ſtately ſenate ſubmit their necks to the yoke of Dit, 
and ceaſe to dye their garments, like Edom, in blood; let them from the highelt to 
the loweſt hate and forſake their idolatry, abjure all their errors and hereſies, wherc- 
with-they' have any way perverted the truth; let them ſtrip their church, till they 


leave no polluted rag, but only this one about her, By Chriſt alone without works we can. 
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not be ſaved: it is enough for me, if I ſhew, that the holding of this one thing doth not 
prove the foundation of faith directly denied in the church of Rome. fa 

29, Works are an addition: be it ſo, what then? the foundation is not ſubverted by 
every kind of addition. Simply to add unto thoſe fundamental words is not to mingle 
wine with water, heaven and earth, things polluted with the ſanctified blood of Chriſt : 
of which crime indict them which attribute thoſe operations in whole or in part to any 
creature, which in the work of our ſalvation wholly are peculiar unto Chriſt; and if 
I open my mouth to ſpeak in their defence; if I hold my peace, and plead not againſt them 
as long as breath is within my body, let me be guilty of all the diſhonour that ever hath 
been done to the Son of God. But the more dreadful a thing it is to deny ſalvation by 
Chriſt alone, the more flow and fearful I am, except it be too manifeſt, to lay a thing ſo 
grievous to any man's charge. Let us beware, leſt if we make too many ways of deny- 
ing Chriſt, we ſcarce leave any way for our ſelves truly and ſoundly to confeſs him. Sal- 
vation only by Chriſt is the true foundation whereupon indeed chriſtianity ſtandeth. 
But what if I ſay, you cannot be ſaved only by Chriſt, without this addition, Chriſt be- 
lieved in heart, confeſſed with mouth, obeyed in life and converſation ? Becauſe I add, 
do I therefore deny that which I did directly affirm ? There may be an additament of ex- 
plication, which overthroweth not, but proveth and concludeth the propoſition, where- 
unto it is annexed. He which ſaith, Peter was a chief apoſtle, doth prove that Peter 
was an apoſtle : he which faith, our ſalvation is of the Lord through ſanctification of the 
Spirit, and faith of the truth, proveth that our ſalvation is of the Lord. But if that which 
is added be ſuch a privation, as taketh away the very eſſence of that whereunto it is 
added, then by the ſequel it overthroweth it. He which faith, Judas is a dead man, 
tho' in a word, he granteth Judas to be a man, yet in effect he proveth him by that very 
ſpeech no man, becauſe death depriveth him of being. In like ſort, he that ſhould ſay, 
our election is of grace for our works ſake, ſhould grant in ſound of words, but indeed Rom. 11. 6, 
by conſequence deny, that our election is of grace; for the grace which electeth us is no 
grace, if it elect us for our works ſake. | 

30. Now whereas the church of Rome addeth works, we muſt note further, that the 
adding of * works is not like the adding of circumciſion unto Chriſt. Chriſt came not* 1 deny not 
to abrogate and put away good works: he did to change circumciſion; for we ſee that 3 
in place thereof he hath ſubſtituted holy baptiſm. To ſay, ye cannot be ſaved by Chriſt, yewerequireth 
except ye be circumciſed, is to add a thing excluded, a thing not only not neceſſary to ſome kinds of 
be kept, but neceſſary not to be kept by them that will be ſaved. On the other fide, to ſhe eng — 
ſay, ye cannot be ſaved by Chriſt without works, is to add things not only not excluded, to require at 
but commanded, as being in their place and in their kind neceſſary, and therefore ſubor- _— 
dinated unto Chriſt by Chriſt himſelf, by whom the web of falyation is ſpun : * Except ſtion is Rf 
your righteouſneſs exceed the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, ye ſhall not enter ri about the 
into the kingdom of heaven. They were b rigorous exacters of things not utterly to be — kk 
neglected and left undone, waſhing and tithing, ec. As they were in theſe, ſo muſt we not whether 
be in judgment and the love of God. Chriſt, in works ceremonial, giveth more liberty, in uche 
© moral, much leſs, than they did. Works of righteouſneſs therefore are added inthe one good. In this 
propoſition ; as in the other, circumciſion is. | gs 60025 
| touch ah 
of the matter in queſtion between St. Paul and the Galatians, as inferreth thoſe concluſions, Ye are fallen from grace, Chriſt can profit 
you nothing : Which concluſions will follow circumciſion and rights of the law ceremonial, if they be required as things neceſſary to 
8 TI only was alledged againſt me: and need I touch more than was alledged ? Matth. v. 20. VULuke 11. 39. 


31. But we ſay, our ſalvation is by Chriſt alone; therefore howſoever, or whatſoever 
we add unto Chriſt in the matter of ſalvation, we overthrow Chriſt. Our caſe were very 
hard, if this argument, ſo univerſally meant as it is ſuppoſed, were ſound and good. We 
our ſelves do not teach Chriſt alone, excluding our own faith, unto juſtification ; Chriſt 
alone, excluding our own works, unto ſanctification; Chriſt alone, excluding the one 
or the other unneceſſary unto ſalvation. It is a childiſh cavil, wherewith in the matter of 
juſtification, our adverſaries do ſo greatly pleaſe themſelves, exclaiming, that we tread 
all chriſtian virtues under our feet, and require nothing in chriſtians but faith , be- 
cauſe we teach that faith alone juſtifieth ; whereas by this ſpeech we never meant to ex- 
clude cither hope or charity from being always joined as inſeparable mates with faith 
in the man that is juſtified ; or works from being added as neceſſary duties, required 
at the hands of every juſtified man: but to ſhew that faith is the only hand which put- 
teth on Chriſt unto juſtification; and Chriſt the only garment, which being ſo put on, 
covereth the ſhame of our defiled natures, hideth the imperfection of our works, pre- 


ſerveth us blameleſs in the ſight of God, before whom otherwiſe, the weakneſs of our 
$ | faith 
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faith were cauſe ſufficient to make us culpable, yea, to ſhut us from the kingdom of hea. 
ven, where nothing that is not abſolute can enter. That our dealing with them be not 
as childiſh as theirs with us: when we hear of ſalvation by Chriſt alone, conſidering that 
[alone] as an excluſive particle, we are to note what it doth exclude, and where. If I lay, 
Such a udpe only ought to determine fuch a caſe, all things incident to the determination 
thereof, beſides the perſon of the judge, as laws, depofitions, evidences, Oc. are not 
hereby excluded; perſons are not excluded from witneſſing herein, or aſſiſting, but only 
from determining and giving ſentence. How then is our falvation wrought by Chriſt 
alone? is it our meaning, that nothing is requiſite to man's ſalvation, bur Chriſt to ſave, 
and he to be ſaved quietly without any more ado? No, we acknowledge no ſuch foun- 
dation. As we have received, ſo we teach, that beſides the bare and naked work, where. 


in Chriſt without any other aſſociate finiſhed all the parts of our redemption, and pur- 
chafed ſalvation himſelf alone; for conveyance of this eminent bleſſing unto us, many 


Eph. J. 11. 


things are of neceſſity required, as, to be known and choſen of God before the founda- 
tion of the world; in the world to be called, juſtified, ſanctified; after we have left che 
world, to be received unto glory; Chriſt in every of theſe hath ſomewhat which he work. 
eth atone. Thro' him, according to the cternal purpoſe of God before the foundation of 
the world, born, crucified, buried, raiſed, &c. we were in a gracious acceptation 
known unto God long before we were ſeen of men: God knew us, loved us, was kind 
to us in Jeſus Chriſt, in him we were elected to be heirs of life. Thus far God through 
Chriſt hath wrought in ſuch ſort alone, that our ſelves are meer patients, working no 
more than dead and ſenſeleſs matter, wood, ſtone, or iron, doth in the artificers hands; 
no more than clay, when the potter appointeth it to be framed for an honourable uſe; 
nay, not ſo much. For the matter whereupon the crafts-man worketh he chuſeth, being 
moved by the fitneſs which is in it to ferve his turn; in us no ſuch thing. Touching the 
reſt which is laid for the foundation of our faith, it importeth farther, that by him we 
are called, that we have redemption, remiſſion of ſins through his blood, health by his 
ſtripes; juſtice by him; that he doth ſanctify his church, and make it glorious to him- 
ſelf, that entrance into joy ſhall be given us by him; yea, all things by him alone. How- 
beit, not ſo by him alone, as if in us to our vocation, the hearing of the goſpel ; to our 
juſtification, faith; to our ſanctification, the fruits of the Spirit; to our entrance into reſt, 
perſeverance in hope, in faith, in holineſs, were not neceſſary. | | 

32, Then what is the fault of the church of Rome? Not that ſhe requireth works at 
their hands which will be ſaved: but that ſhe attributeth unto works a power of fatisfy- 
ing God for ſin; yea, a virtue to merit both grace here, and in heaven glory, That 


this overthroweth the foundation of faith, I grant willingly ; that it is a direct denial 


thereof, I utterly deny. What it is to hold, and what directly to deny the foundation 
of faith, I have already opened. Apply it particularly to this cauſe, and there needs no 
more ado, The thing which is handled, if the form under which it is handled be added 
thereunto, it ſheweth the foundation of any doctrine whatſoever. Chriſt is the mat. 
ter whereof the doctrine of the goſpel treateth ; and it treateth of Chriſt as of a Saviour. 
Salvation therefore by Chriſt is the foundation of chriſtianity : as for works, they are 
a thing ſubordinate, no otherwiſe than becauſe our ſanRification cannot be accompliſh- 
ed without them. The doctrine concerning them is a thing builded upon the foundati- 
on; therefore the doctrine which addeth unto them the power of ſatisfying, or of me- 
riting, addeth unto a thing ſubordinated, builded upon the foundation, not to the very 
foundation it ſelf; yet is the foundation by this addition conſequently overthrown, foraſ- 
much as out of this addition it may be negatively concluded, he which maketh any 


work good and acceptable in the ſight of God, to proceed from the natural freedom of 


Hæc ratio ec- 
cleſiaſtici ſa- 


cramenti & ca- 


our will; he which giveth unto any good works of ours the force of ſatisfying the wrath 
oſ God for ſin, the power of meriting either earthly or heavenly rewards; he which 
holdeth works going before our vocation, incongruity to merit our vocation; works 
following our firſt, to merit our ſecond juſtification, and by condignity our laſt reward 
in the kingdom of heaven, pulleth up the doctrine of faith by the roots; for out of 
every of theſe. the plain direct denial thereof may be neceſſarily concluded. Not this 
only, but what other hereſy is there that doth not raze the very foundation of faith by 
conſequent > Howbeit, we make a difference of hereſies; accounting them in the next 
degree to infidelity, which directly deny any one thing to be, which is expreſly acknow- 
ledged in the articles of our belief; for out of any one article ſo denied the very foun- 
dation it ſelf is ſtraitway deferred. As for example, if a man ſhould ſay, There is no 


tholicæ fidei eſt, ut qui partem divini ſacramenti negat, partem non valeat confiteri, Ita enim ſibi connexa & concorporata ſunt om- 


nia, ut aliud ſine alio ſtare non poſſit. & qui unum ex omnibus denegaverit, alia ei omnia credidiſſe non profit, Caſſan. lib. 6. de incar. 


nit, Dom, If he obſtinately ſtand in the denial, pag. 193. 


2 catholick 
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cat holict church, it followeth immediately thereupon; that this Ze/us whom we call the 
Saviour, is not the Saviour of the wotld ; becauſe all the prophets bear witneſs, that the 
true Meſſias ſhould ſhew light unto the Gentiles ; that is to ſay, gather ſuch a church as is 
catholick, not reſtrained any longer unto one circumciſed nation. In the ſecond rank we 
lace them, out of whoſe poſitions the denial of any the foreſaid articles may be with like 
facility concluded: ſuch as are they which have denied, with Hebion, or with Marcion, 
his humanity; an example whereof may be that of Caſſianus defending the incarnation of 
the Son of God againſt Neſtorius biſhop of Antioch; who held, that the virgin, when 
ſhe brought forth Chriſt, did not bring forth the Son of God, but a ſole and meer man. 
Out of which hereſy the denial of the articles of the chriſtian faith he deduceth thus, IFAds 26. 23. 
thou doſt deny our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in denying the Son, thou canſt not chuſe but deny the at Pod 85 
Father; for, according to the voice of the Father himſelf, He that hath not the Son, hath 16. 
not the Father, Mherefore denying him which is begotten, thou denieſt him which doth 
beget. Again, denying the Son of God to have been born inthe fleſh, how canſt thou believe 
him to have ſuffered ? believing not his paſſion, what remaineth, but that thou deny his re- 
urrection? For we believe him not raiſed, except we firſt believe him dead: neither can 
the reaſon of his riſmg from the dead ſtand, without the faith of his death going before. 
The denial of his death and paſſion inferreth the denial of his riſmg from the depth. Where- 
upon it followeth, that thou alſo deny his aſcenſion into heaven. The apoſtle affirmeth, That 
he which aſcended, did firſt deſcend ; ſo that, as much as lieth in thee, our Lord Feſus 
Chriſt hath neither riſen from the depth, nor is aſcended into heaven, nor ſitteth on the 
right hand of God the Father, neither ſhall he come at the day of the final account which 
is looked for, nor ſhall judge the quick and dead. And dareſt thou yet ſet foot in the church ? 
Canſt thou think thy ſelf a biſhop, when thou haſt denied all thoſe things whereby thou doſt 
obtain a biſhoply calling? Neſtorius confeſſed all the articles of the creed, but his opinion 
did imply the denial of every part of his confeſſion, Hereſies there are of the third ſort, 
ſuch as the church of Rome maintaineth, which be removed by a greater diſtance from 
the foundation, altho' indeed they overthrow it. Yet becauſe of that weakneſs, which 
the philoſopher noteth in mens capacities when he ſaith, that the common ſort cannot ſee 
things which follow in reaſon, when they follow, as it were, afar off by many deductions; 
therefore the repugnancy of ſuch hereſy and the foundation is not ſo quickly, or ſo eaſily 
found, but that an heretick of this, ſooner than of the former kind, may direQly grant, 
and conſequently nevertheleſs deny the foundation of faith. | 
33. If reaſon be ſuſpected, tryal will ſhew that the church of Rome doth no otherwiſe, 
by teaching the doctrine ſhe doth teach concerning good works. Offer them the very 
fundamental words, and what man is there that will refuſe to ſubſcribe unto them ? Can 
they directly grant, and directly deny, one and the very ſelf-ſame thing? Our own proceed- 
ings in diſputing againſt their works ſatisfactory and meritorious do ſhew, not only that 
they hold, but that we acknowledge them to hold the foundation, notwithſtanding their 
opinion. For are not theſe our arguments againſt them? Chriſt alone hath ſatisfied and 
appeaſed his Father's wrath : Chriſt hath merited ſalvation alone. We ſhould do fondly 
to uſe ſuch diſputes, neither could we think to prevail by them, if that whereupon we 
ground, were a thing which we know they do not hold, which we are aſſured they will 
not grant. Their very anſwersto all ſuch reaſons, as are in this controverſy brought againſt 
them, will not permit us to doubt whether they hold the foundation or no. Can any 
man, that hath read their books concerning this matter, be ignorant how they draw all 
their anſwers unto theſe heads? That the remiſſion of all our ſms, the pardon of all 
whatſoever puniſhments thereby deſerved, the rewards which God hath laid up in heaven, 
are by the blood of our Lord Feſus Chriſt purchaſed, and ovtained ſufficiently for all men : 
but for no man effettually for his benefit in particular, except the blood of Chriſt be applied 
particularly to him by ſuch means as God hath appointed that to work by. That thoſe means 
of themſelves, being but dead things, only the blood of Chriſt is that which putteth life, 
force, and efficacy in them to work, and to be available, each in his kind, to our ſalvation. 
Finally, that grace being purchaſed for us by the blood of Chriſt, and freely without any 
merit or deſert at the firſt beſtowed upon us, the good things which we do, after grace re. 
ceived, be thereby made ſatisfactory and meritorious. Some of their ſentences to this;:w; of Gra- 
effect I mult alledge for mine own warrant. If we deſire to hear foreign judgments, we finds. med. cap. 
in one this confeſſion, He that could reckon how many the virtues and merits of our abi: 
our Jeſus Chriſt hath been, might likewiſe underſtand how many the benefits have been that 
are to come to us by him, for ſo much as men are made partakers of them all by means of his 
paſſion : by him is given unto us remiſſion of our ſins, grace, glory, liberty, praiſe, ſalva- 
tion, redemption, juſtification, juſtice, ſatisfaction, ſacraments, merits, and all other 


things which we had, and were behoveful for our ſalvation, In another we have theſe Poulgara, let. 
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oppoſitions and anſwers made unto them: All grace is given by Chriſt Jeſus. True, but not 
except Chriſt Jeſus be applied. He is the propitiation for our ſm; by his ſtripes we are 
healed, he hath offered himſelf up for us : all this is true, but apply it, We put all Wo - 
tisfattion inthe blood of Feſus Chriſt; but we hold, that the means, which Chriſt hath 
appointed for us inthe caſe to apply it, are our penal works, Our countrymen in Rheims 
make the like anſwer, that they ſeek ſalvation no other way than by the blood of Chriſt; 


and that humbly they do uſe prayers, faſtings, alms, faith, charity, ſacrifice, ſacraments, 
prieſts, only as the means appointed by Chriſt, to apply the benefit of his holy blood unto 
them: touching our good works, that in their own natures they are not meritorious, not 
anſwerable to the joys of heaven: it cometh by the grace of Chriſt, and not of the work 
it ſelf, that we have by well-doing a right to heaven, and deſerve it worthily. If any man 
think that I ſeek to varniſh their opinions, to ſet the better foot of a lame horſe foremoſt; 


let him know, that ſince I began throughly to underſtand their meaning, I have found their 
halting greater than perhaps it ſeemeth to them which know not the deepneſs of Satan, as 


the bleſſed divine ſpeaketh. For, altho- this be proof ſufficient, that they do not direct- 
ly deny the foundation of faith; yet, if there were no other leaven in the lump of their 
doctrine but this, this were ſufficient to prove, that their doctrine is not agreeable to che 
foundation of chriſtian faith. The Pelagians being over-great friends unto nature, made 
themſelves enemies unto grace, for all their confeſſing, that men have their ſonls, and all 
the faculties thereof, their wills, and all the ability of their wills from God. And is not 


the church of Nome ſtill an adverſary to Chriſt's merits, becauſe of her acknowledging, 


In his book of that we have received the power of mcriting by the blood of Chriſt ? Sir Thomas More 


conſolation. 


ſetteth down the odds between us and the church of Nome in the matter of works thus. 
Like as we grant them, that no good work of man 1s rewaraable in heaven of its own 
nature, but thro the meer goodneſs of God, that liſts to ſet ſo high a price upon ſo poor 
a thing; and that this price God ſetteth thro Chriſt's paſſion, and for that alſo they be 
his own works with us; for good works to God-ward worketh no man, without God work 
in him: and as we grant them alſo, that no man may be proud of his works, for his im- 
perfect working ; and for that in all that man may do, he can do God no good, but is a ſer- 
vant unprofitable, and doth but his bare duty: as we, 1 ſay, grant unto them theſe things, 
ſo this onething or twain do they grant us again, that men are bound to work good works, 
if they have time and power; and that whoſo worketh in true faith moſt, ſhall be moſt re. 
warded, but then ſet they thereto, that all his rewards fhall be given him for his faith 
alone, and nothing for his works at all, becauſe his faith is the thing, they ſay, that forceth 
him to work well. I ſee by this of Sir Thomas More, how eaſy is it for men of the greateſt 
capacity to miſtake things written, or ſpoken as well on the one ſide as on the other. Their 


doctrine, as he thought, maketh the work of man rewardable in the world to come thro' 


the goodneſs of God, whom it pleaſed to ſet ſo high a price upon ſo poor a thing: and 


'ours, that a man doth receive that eternal and high reward, not for his works, but for his 
faith's ſake, by which he worketh; whereas in truth our doctrine is no other than that we 


have learned at the feet of Chriſt ; namely, that God doth juſtify the believing man, yet 
not for the worthineſs of his belief, but for the worthineſs of him which is believed ; God 
rewardeth abundantly every one which worketh, yet not for any meritorious dignity which 


is, or can be in the work, but thro' his meer mercy, by whoſe commandment he work- 


eth. Contrariwiſe, their doctrine is, that as pure water of it ſelf hath no ſavour, but 
if it paſs thro' a ſweet pipe, it taketh a pleaſant ſmell of the pipe through which it paſ- 


ſeth; ſo, altho before grace received, our works do neither ſatisfy nor merit; yet after, 


they do both the one and the other. Every virtuous action hath then power in ſuch to 
ſatisfy; that if we our ſelves commit no mortal ſin, no hainous crime, whereupon to 
ſpend this treaſure of ſatisfaction in our own behalf, it turneth to the benefit of other 


mens releaſe, on whom it ſhould pleaſe the ſteward of the houſe of God to beſtow it; ſo 


Works of ſu- that we may ſatisfy for our ſelves and others; but merit only for our ſelves. In meriting, 
pererogation. Out actions do work with two hands; with one, they get their morning ſtipend, the in- 


creaſe of grace; with the other, their evening hire, the everlaſting crown of glory. In- 
deed they teach, that our good works do not theſe things as they come from us, but as 
they come from grace in us, which grace in us is another thing in their divinity, than is the 
meer goodneſs of God's mercy towards us in Chriſt Jeſus. 

34. If it were not a long deluded ſpirit which hath poſſeſſion of their hearts; were 
it poſſible but that they ſnould ſee how plainly they do herein gainſay the very ground of 
apoſtolick faith? Is this that ſalvation by grace, whereof ſo plentiful mention is made 
in the ſcriptures of God? was this their meaning, which firſt taught the world to look 


for ſalvation only by Chriſt By. grace the apoſtle ſaith, and by grace in ſuch ſort as 


a gift: a thing that cometh not of our ſelves, nor of our works, leſt any man * 
be | 5 1 boa 
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boaſt, and ſay, I have wrought out my own ſaluation. By grace they confeſs; but 
by grace in ſuch ſort, that as many as wear the diadem of bliſs, they wear nothing but 
what they have won. The apoſtle, as if he had foreſeen how the church of Rome would 
abuſe the world in time by ambiguous rerms, to declare in what ſenſe the name of 
grace muſt be taken, when we make it the canſe of our ſalvation, faith, He ſaved us 
according to his mercy: which mercy, altho' it exclude not the waſhing of our new 
birth, the renewing of our hearts by the holy Ghoſt, the means, the virtues, the dutics 
which God requireth of our hands which ſhall be ſaved ; yet it is ſo repugnant unto merits, 
that to ſay, we are ſayed for the worthineſs of any thing which is ours, is to deny we 
are ſaved by grace, Grace beſtoweth freely; and therefore juſtly requireth the glo- 
ry of that which is beſtowed. We deny the grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; we a- 
buſe, diſannul, and annihilate the benefit of his bitter paſſion, if we reſt in theſe 
proud imaginations, that life is deſervedly ours, that we merit it, and that we are 
worthy of it. 5 

35. Howbeit, conſidering how many virtuous and juſt men, how many ſaints, how 
many martyrs, how many of the antient fathers of the church, have had their ſundry 
perilous opinions; and amongſt ſundry of their opinions this, that they hoped to make 
God ſome part of amends for their ſins, by the voluntary puniſhment which they laid 
upon themſelves, becauſe by a conſequent it may follow hereupon, that they were inju- 
rious unto Chriſt ; ſhall we therefore make ſuch deadly epitaphs, and ſet them upon their 
graves, They denied the foundation of faith direttly, they are damned, there is no ſalua- 


tion for them? Saint Auſtin faith of himſelf, Errare poſſum, hereticus eſſe nolo. And, 


except we put a difference between them that err, and them that obſtinately perſiſt 
in error, how is it poſſible that ever any man ſhould hope to be ſaved ? Surely, in 
this caſe, J have no reſpect of any perſon either alive or dead. Give me a man, of what 
eſtate or condition ſocyer, yea, a cardinal or a pope, whom in the extream point of his 
life, afflition hath made to know himſelf ; whoſe heart God hath touched with true ſor- 
row for all his ſins, and filled with love towards the goſpel of Chriſt, whoſe eyes are open- 


ed to ſee the truth, and his mouth to renounce all hereſy and error, any wiſe oppo- 
ſite thereunto ; this one opinion of merits excepted, he thinketh God will require 


at his hands, and becauſe he wanteth, therefore trembleth, and is diſcouraged ; it may 
be I am forgetful, and unskilful, not furniſhed with things new and old, as a wiſe and 
learned ſcribe ſhould be, nor able to alledge that, whereunto, if it were alledged, he 
doth bear a mind moſt willing to yield, and ſo to be recalled, as well from this, as from 
other errors; and ſhall I think, becauſe of this only error, that ſuch a man touch- 
eth not ſo much as the hem of Chriſt's garment ? If he do, wherefore ſhould not I have 
hope, that virtue might proceed from Chriſt to ſave him? Becauſe his error doth by 
conſequent overthrow his faith, ſhall I therefore caſt him off, as one that hath utterly 
caſt off Chriſt > One that holdeth not ſo much as by a ſlender thread! No, I will not be 
afraid to ſay unto a pope or cardinal in this plight, be of good comfort, we have to do 
with a mcrciful God, rcady to make the beſt of a little which we hold well, and not 


with a captious ſophiſter, which gathereth the worſt out of every thing wherein we 


err. Is there any reaſon, that I ſhould be ſuſpected, or you offended for this ſpeech ? 
Is it a dangerous thing to imagine, that ſuch men may find mercy ? The hour may come, 
when we ſhall think it a bleſſed thing to hear, that if our ſins were the ſins of the pope 


and cardinals, the bowels of the mercy of God are larger. I do not propoſe unto you a Let all affecti- 
on be laid aſide, 


pope with the neck of an emperor under his feet; a cardinal, riding his horſe to the 


chriſt, converted and ly ing proſtrate at the foot of Chriſt ; and ſhall I think that Chriſt 


ſhall ſpurn at him? And ſhall I croſs and gainſay the merciful promiſes of God, gene- 


rally made unto penitent ſinners, by oppoſing the name of a pope or cardinal? What 
difference is there in the world between a pope and a cardinal, and Zohn a Style 
in this caſe; if we think it impoſſible for them, if they be once come within that 
rank, to be afterwards touched with any ſuch remorſe? Let that be granted, the apo- 
ſtle ſaith, IF I, or an angel from heaven preach unto, che. Let it be as likely, that 
St. Paul, or an angel from heaven ſhould preach hereſy, as that a pope or cardinal 
ſhould be brought ſo far forth to acknowledge the truth ; yet if a pope or cardinal ſhould, 
what find we in their perſons why they might not be ſaved? It is not the perſons, you 
will ſay; but the error, wherein I ſuppoſe them to die which excludeth them from the 


hope of mercy; the opinion of merits doth take away all poſſibility of ſalvation from 


them. What if they hold it only as an error? Although they hold the truth truly 
and ſincerely in all other parts of chriſtian faith: Although they have in ſome mea— 
1 8 e ſure 
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bridle in the blood of ſaints; but a pope or a cardinal ſorrowful, penitent, difrobed, jagimerently 


ſtript, not only of uſurped power, but alſo delivered and recalled from error and anti- be coniidered, 
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ſure all the virtues and graces of the Spirit, all other tokens of God's elect children 
in them: Although they be far from having any proud preſumptuous opinion, that 


they ſhall be ſaved by the worthineſs of their deed: although the only thing which 


troubleth and moleſteth them, be but a little too much dejection, ſomewhat too great a 
fear, riſing from an erroneous conceit that God would require a worthineſs in them, 
which they are grieved to find wanting in themſelyes : Although they be not obſtinate 
in this perſuaſion : Although they be willing, and would be glad to forſakeit, if any one 
reaſon were brought ſufficient to diſprove it: Although the only let, why they do not 
forſake it ere they dye, be the ignorance of the means, by which it might be diſpro- 
ved: Although the cauſe, why the ignorance in this point is not removed, be the want 
of knowledge in ſuch as ſhould be able, and are not, to remove it. Let me dye, if ever 


it be proved, that ſimply an error doth exclude a pope or a cardinal in ſuch a caſe, ut- 


tcrly from hope of life. Surely, I muſt confeſs unto you, if it be an error, that God 
may be merciful to ſave men even when they err, my greateſt comfort is my error; 
were it not for the love I bear unto this error, I would neyer wiſh to ſpeak, nor to 
live. | 

36. Wherefore to reſume that mother ſentence, whereof I little thought that ſo much 
trouble would have grown, I doubt not but God was merciful to ſave thouſands of our 
fathers, living in popiſh ſuperſtition, inaſmuch as they ſinned ignorantly. Alas! what 
bloody matter is there contained in this ſentence, that it ſhould be an occaſion of ſo many 
hard cenſures? Did I ſay, That thouſands of our fathers might be ſaved ? I have ſnew- 
ed which way it cannot be denied. Did I ſay, I doubt not but that they were ſaved? 
I ſee no impiety in this perſuaſion, tho I had no reaſon for it. Did I ſay, Their i 
rance did make me hope they did find mercy, and ſo were ſaved ? What hindreth ſalvation 
but ſin? Sins are not equal; and ignorance, tho' it doth not make fin to\be no fin, yet 
ſeeing it did make their fin the leſs, why ſhould it not make our hope eoncering their 
life the greater? We pity the moſt, and doubt not but God hath moſt compaſſion over 
them that ſin for want of underſtanding. As much is confeſſed by ſundry others, almoſt 
in the ſelf-ſame words which I have uſed. It is but only my evil hap, that the ſame ſen- 
tences which ſavour verity, in other mens books, ſhould ſeem to bolſter hereſy when they 
are once by me recited. If I bedeccived in this point, not they, but the bleſſed apoſtle 
hath deceived me. What I ſaid of others, the ſame he ſaid of himſelf, I obtained mer- 
cy, for I did it ignorantly. Conſtrue his words, and you cannot miſconſtrue mine. I 
ſpeak no otherwiſe, I mean no otherwiſe, than he did, | 

37. Thus have I brought the queſtion concerning our fathers at length unto an end. 
Of whoſe eſtate, upon ſo fit an occaſion as was offered me, handling the weighty cauſes 
of ſeparation between the church of Rome and us, and the weak motives which are com- 
monly brought to retain men in that ſociety 3 amongſt which motives the examples of our 
fathers deceaſed is one; altho' I ſaw it convenient to utter the ſentence which I did, to 
the end that all men might thereby underſtand, how untruly we are ſaid to condemn as 
many as have been before us otherwiſe perſuaded than we our ſelves are; yet more than 
that one ſentence, I did not think it expedient to utter, judging it a great deal meeter for 
us to have regard to our own eſtate, than to ſift oyer-curiouſly what is become of other 
men. And fearing, leſt that ſuch queſtions as theſe, if voluntarily they ſhould be too far 
waded in, might ſeem worthy of that rebuke which our Saviour thought needful in a caſe 
not unlike, hat is this unto thee ? When I was forced, much beſide my expectation, 
to render a reaſon of my ſpeech, I could not but yield at the call of others, and proceed 
ſo far as duty bound me, for the fuller ſatisfying of minds. Wherein I have walked, as 
with reverence, ſo with fear: with reverence in regard of our fathers, which lived in for- 
mer times : not without fear, confidering them that are alive. 

38, Jam not ignorant, how ready men are to feed and ſooth up themſelves in evil. Shall 
TI (will the man ſay, that loveth the preſent world, more than he loveth Chriſt) ſhall I 
incur the higheſt diſpleaſure of the mightieſt upon earth? Shall I hazard my goods, endan- 
ger my eſtate, put my ſelf into jeopardy, rather than to yield to that which ſo many of my 
fathers embraced, and yet found favour in the ſight of God ? Curſe ye Merox, ſaith the 
Lord, curſe her inhabitants, becauſe they helped not the Lord, they helped him not againſt 
the mighty, If I ſhould not only not help the Lord againſt the mighty, but help to 
ſtrengthen them that are mighty againſt the Lord ; worthily might I fall under the burthen 
of that curſe, worthy I were to bear my own judgment: But, if the doctrine which I teach 
be a flower gathered in the garden of the Lord; a part of the ſaving truth of the gol- 
pel, from whence notwithſtanding poyſonous creatures do ſuck venom ; I can but wiſh 
it were otherwiſe, and content my ſelf with the lot that hath befallen me, the rather, 


becauſe it hath not befallen me alone. Saint Paul taught a truth, and a cn 
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truth, when he taught, that the greater our miſery is, in reſpe& of our iniquities, the 
readier is the mercy of God for our releaſe, if we ſeek unto him; the morc we have 
ſinned, the more praiſe, and glory, and honour, unto him that pardoneth our fin. But 
mark what lewd collections were made hereupon by ſome: Vu then am I condemned 
for a ſiuner? And the apoſtle (äs we are blamed, and as ſome affirm that we (ay, My 
do we not evil that good may come of it?) he was accuſed to teach that which ill-diſpo- 
ſed people did gather by his teaching, though it were. clean not only beſides, but againſt 
his meaning. The apoſtle addeth, Their condemnation (which thus do) ir juſt, I am 
not haſty to apply ſentences of condemnation : I wiſh from my heart their converſion, 
whoſoever ate thus perverſly affected. For I muſt needs ſay, their caſe is fearful; their 
eſtate dangerous, which harden themſelves, preſuming on the mercy of God towards 
others. It is true, that God is merciful, but let us beware of preſumptuous ſins. God 
delivered Jonah from the bottom of the ſea ; will you therefore caſt your ſelves head- 
long from the tops of rocks, and ſay in your hearts, God ſhall deliver us? He piticth 
the blind that would gladly ſee; but will he pity him that may ſee, and hardneth himſelf 
in blindneſs? no, Chriſt hath ſpoken too much unto you, to claim the privilege of your 
fathers. 

39. As for us that have handled this cauſe concerning the E6ndition of our fathers, 
whether it be this thing-or any other which we bring unto you, the counſel is good, 
which the wiſe man giveth, Stand thou faſt in thy ſure underſtanding, in the way and 
knowledge of the Lord, and have but one manner of word, and follow the word of peace 


and righteouſneſs. As a looſe tooth is a grief to him that eateth: ſo doth a wavering 


and unſtable word in ſpeech, that tendeth to inſtruftion, offend. Shall a wiſe man 
ſpeak words for the wind, faith Eliphax, light, unconſtant, unſtable words? Surely the 


wiſeſt may ſpeak words of the wind: ſuch is the untoward conſtitution of our nature, 


that we do neither ſo perfectly underſtand the way and knowledge of the Lord, nor fo 
ſteadfaſtly embrace it when it is underſtood ; nor ſo graciouſly utter it, when it is em- 
braced; nor ſo peaceably maintain it, when it is uttered ; but that the beſt of us are 
over-taken ſometimes thro' blindneſs, ſometimes thro” haſtineſs, ſometimes thro' impa- 
tience, ſometimes thro' other paſſions of the mind, whereunto (God doth know) we 
are too ſubject. We muſt therefore be contented both to pardon others, and to crave that 
others may pardon us for ſuch things. Let no man, that ſpeaketh as a man, think him- 
ſelf, while he liveth, always freed from ſcapes and over-ſights in his ſpeech. The things 
themſelves which I have ſpoken unto you are ſound, howſoever they have ſeemed 
otherwiſe unto ſome: at whoſe hands I have, in that reſpect, received injury, I wil- 
lingly forget it: altho indeed, conſidering the benefit which I have reaped by this 
neceſſary ſpeech of truth, I rather incline to that of the apoſtle, They have not inju- 
red me at all. I have cauſe to wiſh them as many bleſſings in the kingdom of heaven, 
as they have forced me to utter words and ſyllables in this cauſe ; wherein I could not 
be more ſparing of my ſpeech than I have been. It becometh no man, faith St. Je- 
rome, to be patient in the crime of hereſy. Patient, as I take it, we ſhould be always, 
tho' the crime of hereſy were intended; but ſilent in a thing of ſo great conſequence I 
could not, beloved, I durſt not be; eſpecially the loye, which I bear to the truth 
of Chriſt Jeſus, being hereby ſomewhat called in queſtion. Whereof I beſeech them 
in the meekneſs of Chriſt, that have been the firſt original cauſe, to conſider that a 
watch man may cry (an enemy,) when indeed a friend cometh, In which cauſe, as I 
deem ſuch a watch-man more worthy to be loved for his care than miſliked for his ex- 
ror; ſo I have judged it my own part in this, as much as in me lyeth, to take away all 
ſuſpicion of any unfriendly intent or meaning againſt the truth, from which, God doth 
know my heart is free. | 

40. Now to you, beloyed, which have heard theſe things, I will uſe no other words 
of admonition, than thoſe that are offered me by St. Fames, My brethren, have not the 
faith of our glorious Lord Feſus in reſpect of perſons. Ye are not now to learn, that 
as of itſelf it is not hurtful, ſo neither ſhould it be to any, ſcandalous and offenſive 
in doubtful caſes, to hear the indifferent judgments of men. Be it that Cephas hath one 
interpretation, and Apollos hath another; that Paul is of this mind, and Barnabas of that; 
if this offend you, the fault is yours. Carry peaceable minds, and you may have comfort 


by this variety. 


comfort. 


x 


Now the God of peace, give you peaceable minds, and turn it to your everlaſting 
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A learned SERMON 
A LEARNED 


SERMON 


O FE 


The Nature of PRIDE. 


R 


His mind fwelleth, and is not right in him: But the juſt by 
Faith ſhall live. 


HE nature of man being much more delighted to be led than drawn, doth 
many times ſtubbornly reſiſt authority, when to perſuaſion it eaſily yieldeth. 
Whereupon the wiſeſt law-makers have endeavoured always that thoſe laws 
might ſeem moſt reaſonable, which they would have mot inviolably kept. 
A law ſimply commanding or forbidding, is but dead in compariſon of that which 
expreſſeth the reaſon wherefore it doth the one or the other. And ſurely, even in 
the laws of God, altho that he hath given commandment be in it ſelf a reaſon ſuf- 
ficient to exact all obedience at the hands of men; yet a forceable inducement it is 
to obey with greater alacrity and chearfulneſs of mind, when we ſee plainly that 
nothing is impoſed more than we muſt needs yield unto, except we will be unrea- 
ſonable. In a word, whatſoever be taught, be it precept for direction of our man- 
ners; or article for inſtruction of our faith; or document any way for information of 
our minds, it then taketh root and abideth, when we conceive not only what God doth 
ſpeak, but why. Neither is it a ſmall thing which we derogate as well from the ho- 


nour of his truth, as from the comfort, joy and delight which we our ſelves ſhould 


take by it, when we looſly ſlide over his ſpeech as tho it were as our own is, common- 
ly valgar and trivial Whereas he uttereth nothing but it hath, beſides the ſubſtance of 
doctrine delivered, a depth of wiſdom, in the very choice and frame of words to deli- 
ver it in, The reaſon whereof being not perceived, but by greater intention of brain 
than our nice minds for the moſt part can well away with, fain would we bring the 
world, if we might, to think it but a needleſs curioſity to rip up any thing further than 
extemporal readineſs of wit doth ſerve to reach unto. Which courſe, if here we did liſt 
to follow, we might tell you, that in the firſt branch of this ſentence God doth condemn 


the Babyloniar's pride; and in the ſecond, teach what happineſs of ſtate ſhall grow to the 


righteous by the conſtancy of their faith, notwithſtanding the troubles which now they 
ſuffer; and after certain notes of wholeſome inſtruction hereupon collected, paſs over 
without detaining your minds in any further removed ſpeculation. But, as I take it, 
there is a difference between the talk that beſcemeth nurſes among children, and that 
which men of capacity and judgment do, or ſhould receive inſtruction by. _ - 

The mind of the prophet being ere&ed with that which hath becn hitherto ſpoken, 
receiveth here for full ſatisfaction a ſhort abridgment of that which is afterwards more 


particularly unfolded. Wherefore as the queſtion before diſputed of doth concern two _ 
: o 


The Nature of PRIDE, 


of men, the wicked flouriſhing as the bay, and the righteous like the withered graſs, 


the one full of pride, the other caſt down with utter diſcouragement ; ſo the anſwer which 


God doth make for reſolution of doubts hereupon ariſen, hath reference unto both ſorts, 
and this preſent: ſentence containing a brief abſtract thereof, comprehendeth ſummarily 
as well the fearful eſtate of iniquity over. exalted, as the hope laid up for righteouſneſs op- 
preſt. In the former branch of which ſentence, let us firſt examine what this rectitude 
or ſtreightneſs importeth which God denieth to be in the mind of the Babylonian. All 
things which God did create he made them at the firſt true, good, and right, True, in 
reſpe& of correſpondence unto that pattern of their Being, which was eternally drawn in 
the counſel of God's fore-knowledge ; good, in regard of the uſe and benefit which each 
thing yieldeth unto other; right, by an apt conformity of all parts with that end which 
is outwardly propoſed for each thing to tend unto, Other things have cnds propoſed, but 
have not the faculty to know, judge, and eſteem of them; and therefore as they tend there- 
unto wittingly, ſo likewiſe in the means whereby they acquire their appointed ends, they 
arc by neceſlity ſo held that they cannot diyert from them. The ends why the heavens 
do move, the heavens themſelves know not, and their motions they cannot but continue. 
Only men in all their actions know what it is which they ſeek for, neither are they by 
any ſuch neceſlity tied naturally unto any certain determinate mean to obtain their end 
by, but that they may, if they will, forſake ir. And therefore in the whole world, no 
creature but only man, which hath the laſt end of his actions propoſed as a recompence 
and reward whereunto his mind directly bending it ſelf, is termed right or ſtrait, other- 
wiſe perverſe. T7: | OE. 

To make this ſomewhat more plain, we muſt note, that as they, which trayel from city 
to city, enquire ever for the ſtreighteſt way, becauſe the ſtreighteſt is that which ſoon- 
eſt bringeth them to their journey's end; ſo we, having here, as the apoſtle ſpeaketh, 
no abiding city, but being always in travel towards that place of joy, immortality, and 
reſt, cannot but in every of our deeds, words, and thoughts, think that to be beſt, which 
with moſt expedition leadeth us thereunto, and is for that very cauſe termed right. That 
ſovereign good, which is the eternal fruition of all good, being our laſt and chiefeſt felici- 
ty, there is no deſperate deſpiſer of God and godlineſs living, which doth not wiſh for. 
The difference between right and crooked minds, is in the means which the one or the 
other eſchew or follow. Certain it is, that all particular things which are naturally de- 
ſired in the world, as food, raiment, honour, wealth, pleaſure, knowledge, they are ſub- 
ordinated in ſuch wiſe unto that future good which we look for in the world to come, that 
even in them there lyeth a direct way tending unto this. Otherwiſe we mult think, that 

God making promiſes of good things in this life, did ſeek to pervert them, and to lead 
them from their right minds. Where is then the obliquity of the mind of man? his mind 
is perverſe and crooked, not when it bendeth it ſelf unto any of theſe things, but when 
it bendeth fo that it ſwerveth either to the right hand or to the left, by exceſs or de- 
fect, from the exact rule whereby human actions are meaſured. The rule to meaſure 
and judge them by, is the law of God. For this cauſe the prophet doth make ſo often and 
ſo carneſt ſuit, O direct me in the way of thy commandments: as long as ] have reſpect 
to thy ſtatutes, Iam ſure not to tread amiſs. Under the name of the law we'muſt com- 
prehend not only that which God hath writtcn in tables and leaves, but that which nature 
_ alſo hath engraven in the hearts of men. Elſe how ſhould thoſe heathens which nevet 
had books, but heaven and earth to look upon, be convicted of perverſeneſs? But the 
Gentiles which had not the law in books, had, ſaith the apoſtle, the effect of the law 
written in their hearts. bs 2 Punk 

Then ſeeing that the heart of man is not right exactly, unleſs it be found in all parts 
ſuch, that God examining and calling it unto account with all ſeverity of rigor, be not 
able once to charge it with declining or ſwerving aſide (which abſolute perfection when 
did God ever find in the ſons of mete mortal men?) doth it not follow, that all fleſh 
muſt of neceſſity fall down and confeſs, we are not duſt and aſhes, but worſe ; our minds 
from the higheſt to the loweſt are not right; if not right, then nndoubtedly not capa- 
pable of that bleſſedneſs which we naturally ſeek, but ſubje& unto that which we moſt 
abhor, anguiſh, tribulation, death, woe, endleſs miſery. For whatſoever miſſeth the. 
way of life, the iſſue thereof cannot be but perdition. By which reaſon, all being wrap- 
ped up in ſin, and made thereby the children of death, the minds of all men being plain- 
ly convicted not to be right; ſhall we think that God hath indued them with ſo many 
excellencies more, not only than any, but than all the creatures in the world beſides, to 
leave them in ſuch eſtate, that they had been happier if they had never been? Here 
cometh neceſſarily in a new way unto ſalvation, ſo that they which were in the 


other perverſe, may in this be found ſtreight and righteous. That the way of Ae 
| - 5 | this 
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this the way of grace. The end of that way, ſalvation merited, preſtppoſing the righ- 
teouſneſs of mens works; their righteouſneſs, a natural hability to do them; that ha. 
bility, the goodneſs of God which created them in ſuch perfection; but the end of 
this way, ſalvation beſtowed upon men as a gift, preſuppoſing not their righteouſneſs, 
but the forgiveneſs of their unrighteouſneſs, juſtification; their juſtification, not their 
natural ability to do good, but their hearty ſorrow for their not doing, and unfeign- 
ed belief in him, for whoſe ſake not-doers are accepted, which is their yocation, 
their yocation, the election of God, taking them out from the number of loſt chil- 
dren; their elcQion, a Mediator in whom to be elect; this mediation, inexplicable 
mercy ; his mercy, 'their miſery, for whom he vouchſafed to make himſelf a Mediator. 
The want of exact diſtinguiſhing between theſe two ways, and obſerving what they 
have common, what peculiar, hath been the cauſe of the greatcſt part of that con- 
fuſion whereof chriſtianity at this day laboureth. The lack of diligence in ſearching, 
laying down, and inuring mens minds with thoſe hidden grounds of reaſon, where- 
upon the leaſt particular in each of theſe are moſt firmly and ſtrongly builded, is the 
only reaſon of all thoſe ſcruples and uncertainties, wherewith we are in ſuch ſort in- 
tangled, that a number deſpait of ever diſcerning what is right or wrong in any 
thing. But we will let this matter reſt, whereinto we ſtepped to ſearch out a way, 
how ſome minds may be, and are right truly, even in the fight of God, tho' they be 
ſimply in themſelves not right. 

Howbeir, there is not only this difference between the juſt and impious, that the mind 
of the one is right in the ſight of God, becauſe his obliquity is not imputed ; the other 
perverſe, becauſe his fin is unrepented of; but even as lines that are drawn with a 
trembling hand, but yet to the point which they ſhould, are thought ragged and uneven, 
nevertheleſs direct in compariſon of them which run clean another way; ſo there is no 

| Incongruity in terming them right minded men, whom tho' God may charge with 

many things amiſs, yet they are not as hideous and ugly monſters, in whom, becauſe 
there is nothing but wilful oppoſition of mind againſt God, a more than tolerable de- 
formity is noted in them, by ſaying, that their minds are not right. The angel of the 
church of Thyatira, unto whom the Son of God ſendeth thus greeting, I know thy works, 
and thy love, and thy ſervice, and faith ; notwithſtanding, I have a few things againſt 
zhee, was not as he, unto whom St. Peter, Thou haſt no fellowſhip in this buſineſs ; for 
thy heart is not right in the fight of God. So that whereas the orderly diſpoſition of the 
mind of man ſhould be this, perturbation and ſenſual appetites all kept in awe by a mode- 
rate and ſober will, in all things framed by reaſon; reaſon directed by the law of God 
and nature; this Babylonian had his mind, as it were, turned upſide down. In him un- 
reaſonable cecity and blindneſs trampled all laws, both of God and nature, under feet ; 
wilfulneſs tyrannized over reaſon; and brutiſh ſenſuality over will: an evident token 
that his out- rage would work his overthrow, and procure his ſpeedy ruin. The mother 
whereof was that which the prophet in theſe words ſignified, His mind doth ſwell. 

Immoderate ſwelling, a token of very eminent breach, and of inevitable deſtruction. 
pride, a vice which cleaveth ſo faſt unto the hearts of men, that if we were to ſtrip our 
ſelves of all faults one by one, we ſhould undoubtedly find it the very laſt and hardeſt to 

ut off, But I am not here to touch the ſecret itching humour of yanity wherewith men 
are generally touched. It was a thing more than meanly inordinate, wherewith the Ba- 
bylonian did ſwell. Which that we may both the better conceive, and the more eaſily reap 
profit by the nature of this vice, which ſetteth the whole world out of courſe, and hath 
put ſo many even of the wiſeſt beſides themſelves, is firſt of all to be enquired into: ſe- 
condly, the dangers to be diſcovered which it draweth inevitably after it, being not cured : 
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and laſt of all, the way to cure it. | 
Whether we look upon the gifts of nature, or of grace, or whatſoever is in the world 

admired as a part of man's excellency, adorning his body, beautifying his mind, or ex- 
ternally any way commending him in the account and opinion of men, there is in every 
kind fomewhat poſſible which no man hath, and ſomewhat had which few men can at- 
tain unto. By occaſion whereof, there groweth diſparagement neceſſarily ; and by occa- 
ſion of difparagement; pride thto' mens ignorance: --Fitrſt therefore, altho' men be not 

proud of any thing which is not, at leaſt in opinion, good; yet every good thing they 
are not proud of, but only of tliat which neither is common unto many, and being de- 
fired of all, cauſeth them which have it to be honoured above the reſt. Now there is no 
man ſo void of brain, as to ſuppoſe that pride conſiſteth in the bare poſſeſſion of ſuch 
things; for then to have virtue were à vice, and they ſhould be the happieſt men who 
are moſt wretched, becauſe they have leaſt of that which they would have. And tho 


in ſpeech we do intimate a kind of yanity to be in them of whom we ſay, They are wiſe 
3 * 


the Nature of PRIDE. 


men, and they know it ; yet this doth not prove, that every wiſe man is proud which doth 
not think himſelf to be blockiſn. What we may have, and know that we have it with- 
out offence, do we then make offenſive when we take joy and delight in having it? 
What difference between men enriched with all abundance of earthly and heavenly bleſ- 
ſings, and idols gorgeouſly attired, but this, the one takes pleaſure in that which, they 
have, the other none? If we may be poſſeſt with beauty, ſtrength, riches, power, know- 
ledge, if we may be privy to what we are every way, if glad and joyful for our own 
welfare, and in all this remain unblameable; nevertheleſs, ſome there are, who granting 
chus much, doubt whether it may ſtand with humility to accept thoſe teſtimonies of praiſe 


and commendation, thoſe titles, rooms, and other honours which the world yieldeth, as 


acknowledgments of ſome mens excellencies above others. For, inaſmuch as Chriſt hath 


| faid unto thoſe that are his, The kings of the gentiles reign over them, and they that bear 


rule over them, are called gracious loras; be ye not ſo: the anabaptiſt hereupon urgeth 
equality amongſt chriſtians, as if all exerciſe of authority were nothing elſe but heatheniſh 
pride. Our Lord and Saviour had no ſuch meaning. But his diſciples feeding themſelves 
with a vain imagination for the time, that the Meſſias of the world ſhould in Feruſalem 


erect his throne, and exerciſe dominion with great pomp and outward ſtatelineſs, advanced 


in honour and terrene power above all the princes of the earth, began to think, how 
with their Lord's condition their own would alſo riſe; that having left and forſaken all 
to follow him, their place about him ſhould not be mean ; and becauſe they were many, 
it troubled them much, which of them ſhould be the greateſt man. When ſuit was 
made for two by name, that of them one might ſit at his right hand, and the other at 
his left, the reſt began to ſtomach, each taking it grievouſly that any ſhould haye what 
all did affect; their Lord and Maſter, to correct this humour, turneth aſide their cogita- 
tions from theſe vain and fanciful conceits, giving them plainly to underſtand that they 
did but deceive themſelves: his coming was not to purchaſe an earthly, but to beſtow 
an heavenly kingdom, wherein they (if any) ſhall be greateſt whom unfeigned humility 


mak<cth in this world loweſt, and leaſt amongſt others: Ze are they which have continued 


with me in my temptations, therefore I leave unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath 
appointed me, that ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, and ſit on ſeats, 
and judge the twelve tribes of Iſrael. But my kingdom is no ſuch kingdom as ye 
dream of. And therefore theſe hungry ambitious contentions are ſeemlier in heathens 
than in you. Wherefore, from Chriſt's intent and purpoſe nothing is farther removed, 
than diſlike of diſtinQion in titles and callings, annexed for order's ſake unto authority, 
whether it be eccleſiaſtical or civil. And when we have examined throughly, what the 
nature of this vice is, no man knowing it can be ſo ſimple as not to ſee an ugly ſhape 
thereof apparent many times in rejeting honours offered, more than in the very exact- 
ing of them at the hands of men. For as Judas his care for the poor was meer co- 

vetouſneſs; and that frank-hearted waſtefulneſs ſpoken of in the goſpel, thrift ; ſo, there 
is no doubt, but that going in rags may be pride, and thrones be clothed with unfeigned 
humility. | 

We muſt go farther therefore, and enter ſomewhat deeper, before we can come to the 
cloſet wherein this poiſon lieth. There is in the heart of every proud man, firſt, an er- 
ror of underſtanding, a vain opinion whereby he thinketh his own excellency, and by 
reaſon thereof his worthineſs of eſtimation, regard and honour, to be greater than in 
truth it is. This maketh him in all his affeQions accordingly to raiſe up himſelf ; and 
by his inward affections his outward acts are faſhioned, Which, if you liſt to have ex- 
emplified, you may, either by calling to mind things ſpoken of them whom God him- 
ſelf hath in ſcripture eſpecially noted with this fault; or by preſenting to your ſecret co- 
gitations that which you daily behold in the odious lives and manners of high-minded 
men. It were too long to gather together ſo plentiful an harveſt of examples in this 
Eind as the ſacred ſcripture affordeth. That which we drink in at our ears, doth not ſo 
piercingly enter, as that which the mind doth conceive by ſight. Is there any thing writ- 
ten concerning the Aſſyrian monarch, in the tenth of 1/ajah, of his ſwelling mind, his 
haughty looks, his great and preſumptuous taunts; By the power of mine own hand I have 
done all things, and by mine own wiſdom I have ſubdued the world? Any thing con- 
cerning the dames of Sion, in the third of the prophet Iſaiah, of their ſtretched out 
necks, their immodeſt eyes, their pageant-like, ſtately and pompous gate? Any thing 
concerning the practices of Corah, Dathan and Abiram, of their impatience to live in 


ſubjection, their murinies, repining at lawful authority, their grudging againſt their 
Any thing concerning pride in any fort of ſe, 


fuperiors eccleſiaſtical and civil ? 
which the preſent face of the world doth not, as in a glaſs, repreſent to the view of 


all mens bcholding? So that if books, vo 172 and holy, were all loſt, as long La 
| rr the 
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A learmd SERMON. of 


the manners of men retain the eſtate they are in; for him that obſerveth, how that 
when men have once conceived an over weening of themſelves, it maketh them in all 
their affections to ſwell ; how deadly their hatred, how heavy their diſpleaſure, how un- 
appeaſable their indignation and wrath is above other mens, in What manner they com- 
poſe, themſelves to be as Heteroclites, without the compaſs of all ſuch rules as the com- 
mon ſort are meaſured by; how the oaths which religious hearts do tremble at, they af. 
fect as principal graces of ſpecch ; what felicity they take to ſee the enormity of their 
crimes above the reach of laws and puniſhments; how much it delighteth them when 
they are able to appale with the cloudineſs of their looks; how far they exceed the terms 
where with man's nature ſhould be limited; how high they bear their heads over 
others; how they brow-beat all men which do not receive their ſentences as oracles, with 
marvelous applauſe and approbation ; how they look upon no man, but with an indirc& 
countenance, nor hear any thing, ſaving their own praiſe, with paticnce, nor ſpeak with- 
out ſcornfulneſs and diſdain; how they uſe their ſervants, as if they were beaſts, their in- 
feriors as ſervants, their equals as inferiors, and as for ſuperiors they acknowledge none; 
how they admire themſelves as venerable, puiſſant, wiſe, circumſpect, provident, every 
way great, taking all men beſides themſelves for cyphers, poor, inglorious, filly creatures, 
needleſs burthens of the earth, off-ſcourings, nothing: in a word, for him which mark. 
cth how irregular and exorbitant they are in all things, it can be no hard thing hereby 
to gather, that pride is nothing but an inordinate elation of the mind, proceeding from 
a falſe conceit of mens excellency in things honoured, which accordingly frameth alſo 
their deeds and behaviour, unleſs they be cunning to conceal it ; for a foul ſcar may be 
covered with a fair cloth; and as proud as Lucifer, may be in outward appearance 
lowly. | | 

| No man expecteth grapes of thiſtles; nor from a thing of ſo bad a nature, can 
other than ſuitable fruits be looked for. What harm ſoever in private families there 
groweth by diſobedience of children, ſtubbornneſs of ſervants, untractableneſs in them, 
who although they otherwiſe may rule, yet ſhould in conſideration of the imparity of 
their ſex, be alſo ſubject; whatſoever, by ſtrife amongſt men combined in the fellow- 
ſhip of greater ſocieties, by tyranny of potentates, ambition of nobles, rebellion of ſub- 
| jets in civil ſtates ; by hereſies, ſchiſms, diviſions in the church; naming pride, we 
name the mother which brought them forth, and the only nurſe that feedeth them. 
Give me the hearts of all men humbled, and what is there that can overthrow or di- 
ſturb the peace of the world, wherein many things are the cauſe of much evil, but pride 
of all? | 
To declaim of the ſwarms of evils iſſuing out of pride, is an eaſy labour. I rather 
wiſh that I could exactly preſcribe and perſuade effectually the remedies, whereby a ſore 
ſo grievous. might be cured, and the means how the pride of ſwelling minds might be 
taken down. Whereunto ſo much we have already gained, that the evidence of the 
cauſe which breedeth it pointeth directly unto the likelieſt and fitteſt helps to take it 
away. Diſeaſes that come of fulneſs, emptineſs muſt remove. Pride is not cured but 
by abating the error which cauſeth the mind to ſwell, Then ſeeing that they ſwell by 
miſ-conceit of their own excellency ; for this cauſe, all tends to the beating down of 
their pride, whether it be advertiſement from men, or from God himſelf chaſtiſement ; 
it then maketh them ceaſe to be proud, when it cauſeth them to ſee their error in over- 
ſeeing the thing they were proud of. At this mark o, in his apology unto his clo- 
quent friends, aimeth : For perceiving how much they delighted to hear themſelves 
talk, as if they had given their poor afflicted familiar a ſchooling of marvellous deep and 
rare inſtruction, as if they had taught him more than all the world beſides could acquaint 
him with; his anſwer was to this effect: ye ſwell, as tho ye had conceived ſome great 
matter ; but as for that which ye are delivered of, who knoweth it not? is any man 
ignorant of theſe things? At the ſame mark the bleſſed apoſtle driveth : 7? abound in 
all things, ye are rich, ye reign, and would to Chriſt we did reign with you : but boaſt 
not. For what have ye, or are ye of your ſcives? To this mark all thoſe humble 
confeſſions are referred, which have been always frequent in the mouths of faints truly 
wading in the trial of themſelves : as that of the prophet's, Me are nothing but ſoreneſs 
and feſtered corruption: our very light is darkneſs, and our righteouſneſs it ſelf unrigh- 
teouſneſs: that of Gregory, Let no man ever put confidence in his own deſerts; ſordet 
in cunſpectu judicis, quod fulget in conſpectu gperantts, in the ſight of the dreadful judge, 
it is noiſome, which in the doer's maketh a beautiful ſhew: that of Anſelm, I adore 
thee, I bleſs thee, Lord God of heaven, Redeemer of the world, with all the power, 
ability, and ſtrength of my heart and ſoul, for thy goodneſs ſo unmeaſurably extended; not 
in regard of my merits, whereunto only torments were due, but of thy mere _—_— 
| 2 a benignity. 
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the Nature of P RI D E. 
benienity. If theſe fathers ſhould be raiſed again from the duſt, and have the books laid 
open before them wherein ſuch ſentences are found as this: /Yorks no other than the va. 
lue, deſert, price, and worth of the Joys of the kingdom of heaven; heaven, in relation 
to our works, as the very ſtipend, which the hired labourer covenanteth to have of him 
whoſe work he doth, as a thing equally and juſtly anſiwering unto the time and weight of 
his travels, rather than to a voluntary or bountiful gift. If, T ſay, thoſe reverend fore- 
rehcarſed fathers, whoſe books are ſo full of ſentences witneſling their chriſtian humility, 
ſhould be raiſed from the dead, and behold with their eyes ſuch things written; would 
they not plainly pronounce of the authors of ſuch writs, that they were fuller of Lucifer, 
than of Chriſt ; that they were proud-hearted men, and carried more ſwelling minds than 
ſincerely and feelingly known chriſtianity can tolerate. | 

But as unruly children, with whom wholeſome admonition prevaileth little, are not- 
withſtanding brought to fear that ever after, which they have once well ſmarted for ; ſo 
the mind which falleth not with inſtruction, yet under the rod of divine chaſtiſement 


| 


ceaſeth to ſwell. If therefore the prophet David, inſtructed by good experience, have 


acknowledged; Lord, I was cven at the point of clean forgetting my ſelf, and ſo ſtray- 
ing from my right mind; but thy rod was my reformer; it hath been good for me, even 
as much as my ſoul is worth, that I have been with ſorrow troubled, If the bleſſed apo- 
file did need the corroſive of ſharp and bitter ſtrokes, leſt his heart ſhould ſwell with too 


ercat abundance of heavenly revelations, ſurely, upon us whatſoever God in this world 


doth or ſhall inflict, it cannot ſeem more than our pride doth exact, not only by way of 
revenge, but of remedy. So hard it is to cure a ſore of ſuch quality as pride is, inaſ- 
much as that which rooteth out other vices, cauſeth this; and (which is even above all 


conccit) if we were clean from all ſpot and blemiſh both of other faults, of pride, the 


fall of angels doth make it almoſt a queſtion, whether we might not need a preſervative 
fill, leſt we ſhould haply wax proud, that we are not proud. What is virtue, but a me- 
dicine, and vice, but a wound? Yet we have ſo often deeply wounded our ſelves with 
medicine; that God hath been fain to make wounds medicinable; to cure by vice 


where virtue hath ſtrucken; to ſuffer the juſt man to fall, that being raiſed, he may be 


taught what power it was which upheld him ſtanding. I am not afraid to affirm it bold- 
ly with St. Auguſtine, that men puffed up thro' a proud opinion of their own ſanity 


and holineſs, receive a benefit at the hands of God, and are aſſiſted with his grace, 


when with his grace they are not aſſiſted, but permitted, and that grieyouſly to tranſ- 
greſs; whereby, as they were in over- great liking of themſelves ſupplanted, ſo the diſ- 
like of that which did ſupplant them, may eſtabliſh them afterwards the ſurer, Ask 
the very foul of Peter, and it ſhall undoubtedly make you it ſelf this anſwer ; my ea- 
ger proteſtations, made in the glory of my ghoſtly ſtrength, I am aſhamed of; but thoſe 
cryſtal tears wherewith my fin and weakneſs was bewailed, have procured my endleſs 


joy; my ũtrength hath been my ruin, and my fall my ſtay, 
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DELIVERED IN A 


FUNERAL SERMON. 


Sorrow a: 


10 NN XIV. 27. 
Let not your hearts be troubled, nor fear. 


HE holy apoſtles having gathered themſelves together by the ſpecial appoint: 
ment of Chrift, and being in expectation to receive from him ſuch inſtruc- 
tion as they had been accuſtomed with, were told that which they leaſt look- 
ed for, namely, that the time of his departure out of the world was now come. 

Whereupon they fell into confideration, firft, of the manifold benefits which his abſence 
ſhould bereave them of; and, ſecondly, of the ſundry evils which themſelyes ſhould be 
fubje& unto, being once bereaved of ſo gracious a maſter and patron. The one conſide- 
ration overwhelmed their ſouls with heavineſs, the other with fear. Their Lord and 
Saviour, whoſe words had caſt down their hearts, raiſeth them preſently again with cho- 
ſen ſentences of ſweet encouragement. My dear, it is for your own ſakes I leaye the 
world; I know the affections of your hearts are tender, but if your love were directed 
with that adviſed and ſtaid judgment which ſhould be in you, my ſpeech of leaving the 
world, and going unto my Father, would not a little augment your joy. Deſolate and 
comfortleſs I will not leave you; in ſpirit I am with you to the world's end. Whether 
I be preſent or abſent, nothing ſhall eyer take you out of theſe hands. My going is to 
take poſſeſſion of that, in your names, which is not only for me, but alſo for you pre- 
pared ; where I am, you ſhall be. In the mean while, y peace I grove; not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you : let not your hearts be troubled, nor fear. The former 
part of which ſentence having otherwhere already been ſpoken of, this unacceptable oc- 
eaſion to open the latter part thereof here, I did not look for. But ſo God diſpoſeth the 
ways of men. Him I heartily beſeech, that the thing which he hath thus ordered by his 
providence, may thro his gracious goodneſs turn unto your comfort. 

Our nature coveteth for preſervation from things hurtful. Hurtful things being pre- 
ſent, do breed heavineſs; being future, do cauſe fear. Our Saviour, to abate the one, 
ſpeaketh thus unto his diſciples, Let not your hearts be troubled ; and to moderate the 
other, addeth, Fear not. Grief and heavineſs in the preſence of ſenſible evils, cannot 


but trouble the minds of men. It may therefore ſeem: that Chriſt required a thing im- 
Z : poſſible. 
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poſſible. Be not troubled. Why, how could they chiiſe?- But we muſt note this being 
natural, and therefore ſimply not reprovable, is in us good or bad, according to the cau- 
ſes for which we are grieved, or the meaſure of our grief. It is not my meaning to ſpeak 
ſo largely of this affection, or to go over all the particulars whereby men do one way Or 
other offend in it, but to teach it ſo far only, as it may cauſe the very apoſtles equal to 
ſwerve. Our grief and heavineſs therefore is reprovable, ſometime in reſpe of the cauſe 
from whence, ſometime in regard of the meaſure whereunto it groweth. 

When Chriſt, the life of the world, was led unto cruel death, there followed a num- 
ber of people and women, which women bewailed much his heavy caſe. It was a na- 
tural compaſſion which cauſed them, where they ſaw undeſerved miſcries, there to pour 
forth unreſtrained tears. Nor was this reproved. But in ſuch readineſs to lament where 
they leſs needed, their blindneſs in not diſcerning that for which they ought much ra- 
ther to have mourned ; this our Saviour a little toucheth, putting them in mind that the 
tears which were waſted for him, might better have been ſpent upon themſelves ; Daug h. 
ters of Feruſalem, weep not for me, weep for your ſelves and for your children. It is 
not, as the ſtoicks have imagined, a thing unſeemly for a wiſe man to be touched with 


grief of mind: but to be ſorrowful when we leaſt ſhould, and where we ſhould lament, 


there to laugh, this argueth our ſmall wiſdom. Again, when the prophet David con- 


feſſeth this of himſelf, 7 grieved to ſee the great proſperity of godleſs men, how they 


flouriſh and go untoucht. Plal. 73. Himſelf hereby openeth both our common, and his 
peculiat imperfection, whom this cauſe ſhould not have made ſo penſive. To grieve at 
this, is to grieve where we ſhould not, becauſe this grief doth rife from error. We err, 
when we grieve at wicked mens impunity and proſperity ; becauſe, their eſtate being 
rightly diſcerned, they neither proſper, nor go unpuniſhed. It may ſeem a paradox, it is 
truth, that no wicked man's eſtate is proſperous, fortunate or happy. For what tho' they 
bleſs themſelves, and think their happineſs great? Have not frantick perſons many times a 
great opinion of their own wiſdom? It may be that ſuch as they think themſelves, others 
alſo do account them. But what others? Surely ſuch as themſelves are. Truth and rea- 
ſon diſcerneth far otherwiſe of them. Unto whom the Jews wiſh all proſperity, unto 
- them the phraſe of their ſpeech is to wiſh peace. Secing then the name of peace con- 


taineth in it all parts of true happineſs, when the prophet faith plainly, That the wicked 


have no peace; how can we think them to have any part of other than vainly imagined 
. felicity ? What wiſe man did ever account fools happy? If wicked men were wiſe, they 
would ceaſe to be wicked. Their iniquity therefore proving their folly, how can we 
ſtand in doubt of their miſery? They abound in thoſe things which all men defire. A 
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poor happineſs, to have good things in poſſeſſion, A man to whom God hath given riches, kccleſ. 6. 2; 


and treaſures, and honour, ſo that he wanteth nothing for his ſoul, of all that it deſir- 
eth, but yet God giveth him not the power to eat thereof; ſuch a felicity Solomon eſteem- 
eth but as vanity, a thing of nothing. If ſuch things add nothing to mens happineſs, 
where they are not uſed, ſurely wicked men that aſe them ill, the more they have, the 
more wretched. Of their proſperity therefore, we ſee what we are to think. Touching 
their impunity, the ſame is likewiſe but ſuppoſed. They are oftner plagued than we arc 
aware of. The pangs they feel, are not always written in their forchead. Tho' wicked- 
neſs be ſugar in their mouths, and wantonneſs as oil to make them look with chearful 
countenances ; nevertheleſs, if their hearts were diſcloſed, perhaps their glittering ſtate 
would not greatly be envied. The voices that have broken out from ſome of them, O 
that God had given me a heart ſenſleſs, like the flints in the rocks of ſtone! which as it 
can taſte no pleaſure, ſo it feeleth no woe: theſe and the like ſpeeches, are ſurely tokens 
of the curſe which Zophar, in the book of Fob, poureth upon the head of the impious 
man, He ſhall ſuck the gall of aſps, and the wiper's tongue ſhall ſlay him. If this ſeem 
light, becauſe it is ſecret, ſhall we think they go unpunifhed, becauſe no apparent plague 
is preſently ſeen upon them? The judgments of God do not always follow crimes, as 
thunder doth lightning ; but ſometimes the ſpace of many ages coming between. When 
the ſun hath ſhincd fair the ſpace of ſix hours upon their tabernacle, we know not what 
clonds the ſeventh may bring. And when their puniſhment doth come, let them make 


their account in the greatneſs of their ſuffering, to pay the intereſt of that reſpite which 


hath becn given them. Or if they chance to eſcape clearly in this world, which they 
fcldom do; in the day when the heavens ſhall ſhriyel as a ſcroul, and the mountains move 
as frighted men out of their places, what cave fhall receive them? What mountain or 
rock ſhall they get by intreaty to fall upon them > What covert to hide them from that 
wrath, which they ſhalt neither be able to abide or avoid? No man's miſery therefore be- 
ing greater than thcirs whoſe impicty is moſt fortunate ; much more cauſe there is for 
them to bewail theit own infelicity, than for others to be troubled with their * 
an 
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and happy eſtate, as if the hand of the Almighty did not, or would not touch them. Fot 
theſe cauſes, and the like unto theſe, therefore be not troubled. 8 
Now, tho' the cauſe of our heavineſs be juſt, yet may not your affections herein be 
yielded unto with too much indulgency and fayour. The grief of compaſſion, whereby 
we are touched with the feeling of other mens woes, is of all other leaſt dangerous: yet 
this is a let unto ſundry duties; by this we are apt to ſpare ſometimes where we ought 
to ſtrike. The grief which our own ſuffcrings do bring, what temptations have not riſen 
from it? What great advantage Satan hath taken even by the godly grief of hearty con- 
trition for ſins committed againſt God, the near approaching of ſo many afflicted ſouls, 
whom the conſcience of fin hath brought unto the very brink of extream deſpair, doth but 
too abundantly ſhew. Theſe things, whereſoever they fall, cannot but trouble and moleſt 


the mind. Whether we be therefore moved vainly with that which ſeemeth hurtful, and 


is not; or have juſt cauſe of grief, being preſſed indeed with thoſe things which are grie- 
vous, our Saviour's leſſon is touching the one, be not troubled; nor over-troubled for the 
other. For, tho' to have no feeling of that which merely concerneth us were ſtupidity, 
nevertheleſs, ſecing that as the author of our ſalvation was himſelf conſecrated by af. 
flition, ſo the way which we are to follow him by, is not ſtrewed with ruſhes, but ſet 
with thorns; be it never ſo hard to learn, we muſt learn to ſuffer with patience, even 
that which ſeemcth almoſt impoſſible to be ſuffered ; that in the hour when God ſhall call 
us unto our trial, and turn his honey of peace and pleaſure wherewith we ſwell, into that 
gall and bitterneſs which fleſh doth ſhrink to taſte of, nothing may cauſe us in the trou- 
bles of our ſouls to ſtorm, and grudge, and repine at God; but every heart be enabled 
with divine inſpired courage to inculcate unto it ſelf, be not troubled; and in thoſe laſt 
and greateſt conflicts to remember, that nothing may be ſo ſharp and bitter to be ſuffered, 
but that ſtill we our ſelves may give our ſelves this encouragement, even learn alſo patience, 
O my ſoul. | | ” | 

N 12155 paticnce, I name that virtue which only hath power to ſtay our ſouls from 
being over. exceſſively troubled. A virtue, wherein if ever any, ſurely that ſoul had 


good experience, which cxtremity of pains having chaſed out of the tabernacle of this 


fleſh, angels, I nothing doubt, have carricd into the boſom of her father Abraham. The 
death of the ſaints of God is precious in his fight. And ſhall it ſeem unto us ſuperfluous 
at ſuch times as theſe are, to hear in what manner they have ended their lives? The Lord 
himſelf hath not diſdained ſo exactly to regiſter in the book of liſe, after what ſort his 
ſervants have cloſed up their days on earth, that he deſcendeth even to their very meaneſt 
actions; what meat they have longed for in their ſickneſs, what they have ſpoken unto 
their children, kinsfolks, and friends, where they have willed their dead carkaſſes to be 
laid, how they have framed their wills and teſtaments; yea, the very turning of their 
faces to this ſide or that, the ſetting of their eyes, the degrees whereby their natural heat 
hath departcd from them, their cries, their groans, their pantings, breathings, and laſt 
gaſpings he hath moſt ſolemnly commended unto the memory of all generations. The 
care of the living both to live and die well muſt needs be ſomewhat encreaſed, when they 
know that their departure. ſhall not be folded up in ſilence, but the ears of many be 


made acquainted with it. Again, when they hear how mercifully God hath dealt with. 


others in the hour of their laſt need, beſides the praiſe which they give to God, and the 
joy which they have, or ſhould have by reaſon of their fellowſhip and communion of 

ſaints, is not their hope alſo much confirmed againſt the day of their diſſolution? Fi- 
nally, the ſound of theſe things doth not ſo paſs the ears of them that are moſt looſe 
and diſſolute of life, but it cauſeth them ſome time or other to wiſh in their hearts, 
Oh, that we might die the death of the righteous, and that our end might be like his! 
Howbeit, becauſe to ſpend herein many words, would be to ſtrike even as many wounds 
into their minds, whom I rather wiſh to comfort: therefore concerning this virtuous 
gentlewoman only this little I ſpeak, and that of knowledge, ſhe lived a dove, and died 
a lamb. And if amongſt ſo many virtues, hearty devotion towards God, towards po- 
verty tender compaſſion, motherly affection towards ſervants, toward friends even ſervice- 
able kindneſs, mild behaviour, and harmleſs meaning towards all; if, where ſo many 
virtues were eminent, any be worthy of ſpecial mention, I wiſh her deareſt friends of 


that ſex, to be her neareſt followers in two things; /ilence, ſaving only where duty did 


exact ſpeech ; and patience, even then when extremity of pains did enforce grief. Bleſ- 
ſed are they that die in the Lord. And concerning the dead which are bleſſed, let not 
the hearts of any living be over-charged, with grief over-troubled. 


Touching the latter affection of fear, which reſpecteth evil to come, as the other 
which we have ſpoken of doth preſent evils; firſt, in the nature thereof it is plain, that 
we are not of every future evil afraid, Perceive we not how they, whoſe tenderneſs 
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ſhrinketh at the leaſt raſe of a needless point, do kiſs the ſword that pierceth their 


ſouls quite thorow ? If every evil did cauſe fear, ſin, becauſe it is fin, would be feared; 
whereas properly ſin is not feared as ſin, but only as having ſome kind of harm annexed. 
To teach men to avoid fin, it had been ſufficient for the apoſtle to ſay, Fly it: but to 
make them afraid of committing ſin, becauſe the naming of fin ſufficed not, therefore 


he addeth further, that it is a ſerpent which ſtingeth the ſoul. Again, be it that ſome 


nocive or hurtful thing be towards us, muſt fear of neceſſity follow hereupon? Not ex- 
cept that hurtful thing do threaten us either with deſtruction or vexation, and that ſuch, 
as we have neither a conceit of ability to reſiſt, nor of utter impoſlibility to avoid. That 
which we know our ſelves able to withſtand, we fear not; and that which we know we 
are unable to defer or diminiſh, or any way avoid, we ceaſe to fear; we give our ſelves 
over to bear and ſuſtain it. The evil therefore which is feared, muſt be in our perſuaſion 
unable to be reſiſted when it cometh, yet not utterly impoſſible for a time in whole or in 


part to be ſhunned. Neither do we much fear ſuch evils, except they be imminent and 


near at hand; nor if they be near, except we have an opinion that they be ſro. When 
we have once conceived an opinion, or apprehended an imagination of ſuch evils preſt, 


and ready to invade us; becauſe they are hurtful unto our nature, we feel in our ſelves a 


kind of abhorring; - becauſe they are thought near, yet not preſent, our nature ſeeketh 
forthwith how to ſhift and provide for it ſelf ; becauſe they are evils which cannot be 
reſiſted, therefore ſhe doth not provide to withſtand, but to ſhun and avoid. Hence it 
is, that in extreme fear, the mother of life contracting her ſelf, avoiding as much as may 
be the reach of evil, and drawing the heat together with the ſpirits of the body to her, 
leaveth the out ward parts cold, pale, weak, feeble, unapt. to perform the functions of life; 
as we ſee in the fear of Balthaſar king of Babel. By this it appeareth, that fear is no- 


thing elſe but a perturbation of the mind, thro' an opinion of ſome imminent evil, threat. 


ning the deſtruction, or great annoyance of our nature, which to ſhun it doth contract 
and deject it ſelf. 

Now becauſe, not in this place only, but otherwiſe often we hear it repeated, Fear 
ot, it is by ſome made a queſtion, Mhether a man may fear deſtruction or vexation, 
without finning. Firſt, the reproof wherewith Chriſt checketh his diſciples more than 
once, O men of little faith, wherefore are ye afraid? Secondly, the puniſhment threat- 
ned in Rev. 21. vis. the lake, and fire, and brimſtone, not only to murtherers, un- 


clean perſons, ſorcerers, idolaters, liars, but alſo to the fearful and faint-hearted : this 


ſeemeth to argue, that fearfulneſs cannot bur be ſin. On the contrary ſide we ſee, that he 
which never felt motion unto fin, had of this affection more than a ſlight feeling. How 
clear is the evidence of the Spirit, that in the days of his fleſh he offered up prayers and 
ſupplications, with ſtrong cries and tears, unto him that was able to ſave him from 
death, and was alſo heard in that which he feared ? Heb, 5. 7. Whercupon it follow- 
eth, that fear in it ſelf is a thing not ſinful. For, is not fear a thing natural, and for 
mens preſervation neceſlary, implanted in us by the provident and moſt gracious giver of 
all good things, to the end that we might not run headlong upon thoſe miſchiefs where- 
with we are not able to encounter, but uſe the remedy of ſhunning thoſe evils which 
we have not ability to withſtand > Let that people therefore which receive a benefit by 
the length of their prince's days, the father or mother which rejoiceth to ſee the off-ſpring 


of their fleſh grow like green and pleaſant plants, let thoſe children that would have 


their parents, thoſe men that would gladly have their friends and brethrens days prolong- 
ed on carth (as there is no natural-hearted man but gladly would) let them bleſs the Fa- 
ther of lights, as in other things, ſo even in this, that he hath given man a fearful heart, 
and ſettled naturally that affection in him, which is a preſervation againſt ſo many ways 


of death. Fear then, in it ſelf, being mere nature, cannot in it ſelf be ſin, which ſin is. 


not nature, but therefore an acceſlary deprivation. 

But in the matter of fear we may ſin, and do, two ways. If any man's danger be 
great, theirs is greateſt that have put the fear of danger fartheſt from them. Is there any 
eſtate more fearful than that Babylonian ſtrumpet's that ſitteth upon the tops of ſeven hills, 
glorying and vaunting, I am 2 queen, &c. Rev.18.7.? How much better and happier 
are they, whoſe eſtate hath been always as his, who ſpeaketh after this ſort of himſelf, 
Lord, from my youth have I born thy yoke * They which fit at continual caſe, and are 
ſettled in the lecs of thcir ſecurity, look upon them, view their countenance, their ſpeech, 
their geſture, their deeds: Put them in fear, O God, ſaith the prophet, that ſo they may 
know themſelves to be but men; worms of earth, duſt and aſhes, frail, corruptible, feeble 
things. To ſhake off ſecurity therefore, and to breed fear in the hearts of mortal men, 
ſo many admonitions are uſed concerning the power of evils which beſet them, ſo many 
threatnings of calamities, ſo many deſcriptions of things threatned, and thoſe ſo lively, 
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to the end they may leave behind them a deep impreſſion of ſuch as have-force to keep 
the heart continually waking. All which do ſhew, that we are to ſtand in fear of no. 
thing more than the extremity of not fearing. = 

When fear hath delivered us from that pit, wherein they are ſunk that have put far 
from them the evil day, that have made a league with death, and have ſaid, Tuſh, we” 
Hall feel no harm; it ſtandeth us upon to take heed it caſt us not into that, wherein ſouls 
deflitute of all hope are plunged. For our direction, to avoid, as much as may be, both 
extremitics, that we may know, as a ſhip-maſter by his card, how far we are wide, ei- 
ther on the one ſide, or on the other, we muſt note, that in a chriſtian man there is, firſt, 
nature: ſecondly, corruption perverting nature: thirdly, grace correcting and amending 
corruption. In fear all theſe have their ſeveral operations: nature teacheth ſimply, to 
wiſh preſervation, and avoidance of things dreadful; for which cauſe our Saviour him- 
ſelf prayeth, and that often, Father, if it be poſſible. In which caſes, corrupt nature's 
ſuggeſtions are, for the ſafety of temporal life not to ſtick at things excluding from eter- 
nal; wherein how far even the beſt may be led, the chiefeſt apoſtle's frailty teacheth. 
Were it not therefore for ſuch cogitations as, on the contrary ſide, grace and faith mi- 
niſtreth, ſuch as that of Fob, Though God kill me; that of Paul, Scio cui credidi, I know 
him on whom I do rely; ſmall evils would ſoon be able to overthrow even the beſt of 
us. A wiſe man, ſaith Solomon, doth ſee a plague coming, and hideth himſelf. It is na- 
ture which teacheth a wiſe man in fear to hide himſelf, but grace and faith doth teach 
him where. Fools care not to hide their heads: but where ſhall a wiſe man hide him 
ſelf when he feareth a plague coming? Where ſhould the frighted child hide his head, 
but in the boſom of his loving father? where a chriſtian, but under the ſhadow of the 
wings of Chriſt his Saviour > Come, my people, faith God in the prophet, enter into thy 
chamber, hide thy ſelf, &c. Iſai. 26. But becauſe we are in danger, like chaſed birds, 
like doves, that ſcek and cannot ſee the reſting holes that are right before them; there- 
fore our Saviour giveth his diſciples theſe encouragements beforehand, that fear might 
never ſo amaze them, but that always they might remember, that whatſocver evils at any 
time did beſet them, to him they ſhould ſtill repair for comfort, counſel and ſuccour. 


For their aſſurance whereof, his peace he gave them, his peace he left unto them, not 


fuch peace as the world offereth, by whom his name is never ſo much pretended, as 


_ 
when deepelt treachery is meant; but peace which paſſeth all underſtanding, peace that 
bringeth with it all happineſs, peace that continueth for ever and ever with them that 


have it. 


This peace God the Father grant, for his Son's ſake; unto whom, with the holy 
Ghoſt, three perſons, one eternal and everlaſting God, be all honour, and glory, and 


praiſe, now and for ever. Amen. 2 
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Whether the Prophet Habakkuk, by admitting this cogitati- 
on into his mind, the Law doth fail, did thereby ſhew 
himſelf an unbeliever. 


E have ſeen in the opening of this clauſe, which concerneth the weakneſs 
of the prophet's faith, firſt, what things they are, whereunto the faith of 
ſound belie vers doth aſſent : ſecondly, wherefore all men aſſent not there- 
unto : and thirdly, why they that do, do it many times with ſmall aſſurance. 
Now, becauſe nothing can be ſo truly ſpoken, but thro' miſunderſtanding it may be de- 
praved ; therefore to prevent, if it be poſſible, all miſconſtruction in this cauſe, where a 
ſmall error cannot riſe but with great danger; it is perhaps needful ere we come to the 
fourth point, that ſomething be added to that which hath been already ſpoken concerning 
the third. 
That meer natural men do neither know nor acknowledge the things of God, we do 
not marvel, becauſe they are ſpiritually to be diſcerned : but they in whoſe hearts the 
light of grace doth ſhine, they that are taught of God, why are they ſo weak in faith? why 
is their aſſenting to the law ſo ſcrupulous? ſo much mingled with fear and wavering? It 
ſeemeth ſtrange that ever they ſhould imagine the law to fail. It cannot ſeem ſtrange if 
we weigh the reaſon. If the things which we believe be conſidered in themſelves, it may 
truly be ſaid that faith is more certain than any ſcience, That which we know either by 
ſenſe, or by infallible demonſtration, is not ſo certain as the principles, articles and con- 
cluſions of chriſtian faith. Concerning which we muſt note, that there is a certainty of 
evidence, and a certainty of adherence. Certainty of evidence we call that, when the mind 
doth aſſent to this or that, not becauſe it is true in it ſelf, but becauſe the truth is clear, 
becauſe it is manifeſt unto us. Of things in themſelves moſt certain, except they be alſo 
moſt evident, our perſuaſion is not ſo aſſured as it is of things more evident, altho in them- 
ſelves they be leſs certain. It is as ſure, if not ſurer, that there be ſpirits, as that there 
be men ; but we be more aflured of theſe than of them, becauſe theſe are more evident. 
The truth of ſome things are ſo evident, that no man which heareth them can doubt of 
them: as when we hear that à part of any thing is leſs than the whole, the mind is con- 
ſtrained to ſay, thisis true. If it were ſo in matters of faith, then, as all men have equal 
certainty of this, ſo no believer ſhould be more ſerupulous and doubtful than another. But 
we find the contrary. The angels and ſpirits of the righteous in heaven have certainty 
moſt evident of things ſpiritual ; but _ ny have by the light of glory. That which 
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we ſee by the light of grace, tho' it be indeed more certain; yet it is not to us ſo evident: 
ly certain, as that which ſenſe or the light of nature will not ſuffer a man to doubt of 
Proofs are vain and frivolous, except they be more certain than is the thing proved. And 
do we not ſee how the Spirit every where in the ſcripture proving matters of faith, labour. 
cth to confirm us in the things which we believe by things whereof we have ſenſible 
knowledge? I conclude therefore that we have leſs certainiy of evidence concerning things 
believed, than concerning ſenſible or naturally perceived. Of thoſe who doth doubt at 
any time? Of them at ſometime who doubteth not? I will not here alledge the ſundry 
confeſſions of the perfecteſt that have lived upon earth, concerning their great imperfec- 
tions this way; which if I did, I ſhould dwell too long upon a matter ſufficiently known 
by every faithful man that doth know himſelf. | 

The other, which we call the certainty of adherence is, when the heart doth cleave and 
lick unto that which it doth believe. This certainty is greater in us than the other. The 


| reaſon is this, the faith of a chriſtian doth apprehend the words of the law, the pro- 


miſes of God, not only as truę, but alſo as good; and therefore even then, when the eyi- 
dence which he hath of the truth is ſo ſmall, that it grieveth him to feel his weakneſs in 
aſſenting thereto, yet is there in him ſuch a ſure adherence unto that which he doth but 
faintly and fearfully believe, that his ſpirit having once truly taſted the heavenly ſweetneſs 
thereof, all the world is not able to quite and clean remove him from it: but he ftri- 
veth with himſelf to hope againſt all reaſon of believing, being ſetled with Fob upon 
this immoveable reſolution, Tho' God kill me, I will not give over truſting in him. For 
why? this leſſon remaineth for ever imprinted in him, It is good for me to cleave unto 
God, Pſal. 37. 

Now the minds of all men being ſo darkned as they are with the foggy damp of origi- 
nal corruption, it cannot be that any man's heart living ſhould be either ſo enlightned 
in the knowledge, or ſo eſtabliſhed in the love of that wherein his ſalvation ſtandeth, 
as to be perfect, neither doubting nor ſhrinking at all. If any ſuch were, what doth let 
why that man ſhould not be juſtified by his own inherent righteouſneſs? For righteouſ- 
neſs inherent, being perfect, will juſtify. And perfect faith is a part of perfect righteouſ- 
neſs inherent ; yea, a principal part, the root and the mother of all the reſt : ſo that if the 
fruit of every tree be ſuch as the root is, faith being perfect as it is, if it be not at all 
mingled with diſtruſt and fear, what is there to exclude other chriſtian virtues from the 
like perfections? And then what need we the righteouſneſs of Chriſt > His garment is ſu- 

rfluous: we may be honourably cloathed with our own robes, if it be thus. But let 
them beware, who challenge to themſelves ſtrength which they have not, leſt they loſe 
the comfortable ſupport of that weakneſs which indeed they have. | * 

Some ſhew, altho' no ſoundneſs of ground, there is, which may be alledged for defence 
of this ſuppoſed perfection in certainty touching matters of our faith; as firſt, that Abra- 
ham did believe, and doubted not: ſecondly, that the Spirit, which God hath given us to 
no other end, but only to aſſure us that we are the ſons of God; to embolden us to call 
upon him as our Father; to open our eyes, and to make the truth of things believed evi- 
dent unto our minds, is much mightier in operation than the common light of nature, 
whereby we diſcern ſenſible things: wherefore we muſt needs be more ſure of that we 
believe, than of that we ſee; we muſt needs be more certain of the mercies of God in 
Chriſt Jeſus, than we are of the light of the ſun when it ſhineth upon our faces. To that 
of Abraham, He did not doubt; 1 anſwer, that this ncgation doth not exclude all fear, all 
doubting, but only that which cannot ſtand with true faith. It freeth Abraham from 
doubting thro' infidelity, not from doubting thro' infirmity ; from the doubting of unbe- 
lievers, not of weak believers; from ſuch a doubting as that whereof the prince of &a. 
maria is attainted, who hearing the promiſe of ſudden plenty in the midſt of extream 
dearth, anſwered, Tho' the Lord would make windows in heaven, were it poſſible ſo to 
come to paſs ? But that Abraham was not void of all doubtings, what need we any other 
proof, than the plain evidence of his own words? Gen. 17. 17. The reaſon which is taken 


from the power of the Spirit were effectual, if God did work like a natural agent, as the 


fire doth inflame, and the ſun enlighten, according to the uttermoſt ability, which they 


have to bring forth their effects: But the incomprehenſible wiſdom of God doth limit the 


effects of his power to ſuch a meaſure as it ſeemeth beſt to himſelf wherefore he worketh 
that certainty in all, which ſufficeth abundantly to their ſalvation in the life to come; 
but in none ſo great as attaineth in this life unto perfection. Even ſo, O Lord, it hath 
pleaſed thee; even ſo it is beſt and fitteſt for us, that feeling ſtill our own infirmities, we 
may no longer breath than pray Adjuva, Domine, Help, Lord, our incredulity. Of the 
third queſtion, this I hope will ſuffice, being added unto that which hath been thereof already 


ſpoken. The fourth queſtion reſteth, and ſo an end of this point. 1 
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That which cometh laſt of all in this firſt branch to be conſidered concetning the weak 
neſs of the prophet's faith is, Mhether he did by this very thought (The law doth fail? 
quench the Spirit, fall from faith, and fhew himſelf an unbeliever, or no? The quc- 
ſtion is of moment; the repoſe and tranquillity of infinite ſouls doth depend upon it. 'The 

rophet's caſe is the caſe of many; which way ſoever we caſt for him, the ſame way it paſ- 
ſeth for all others. If in him this cogitation did cxtinguiſh grace, why the like thoughts in 
us ſhould not take the like effects, there is no cauſe. Foraſmuch therefore as the miatter is 
weighty, dear and precious, which we have in hand, it behoveth us with ſo much the 
greater charineſsto wade thro it, taking ſpecial heed both what we build, and whereori we 
build, that if our building be pearl, our foundation be not ſtubble; if the doctrine we 
teach be full of comfort and conſolation, the ground whereupon we gather it be ſure: 
otherwiſe we ſhall not ſave, but deceive both our ſelves and others. In this we know we 
are not deceived, neither can we deceive you, when we teach that the faith whereby ye 
are ſanctified cannot fail; it did not in the prophet, it ſhall not in you. If it be ſo, let 
the difference be ſhewed between the condition of unbelievers, and his in this, or in the 
like imbecility or weakneſs. There was in ZHabakkyk that which St. John doth call the 
ſeed of God, meaning thereby the firſt grace which God poureth into the hearts of them 
that are incorporated into Chriſt ; which having received, if becauſe it is an adverſary to 
ſin we do therefore think we ſin not both otherwiſe, and alſo by diſtruſtful and doubtful 
apprehending of that which we ought ſtedfaſtly to believe, ſurely we do but deceive our 
ſelves. Yet they which are of God do not fin either in this, or in any thing, any ſuch ſin as 
doth quite extinguiſh grace, clean cut them off from Chriſt Jeſus ; becauſe the ſeed of God 
abideth in them, and doth ſhield them from receiving any irremediable wound. Their 
faith, when it is at ſtrongeſt, is but weak; yet even then, when it is at the weakeſt, ſo ſtrong, 
that utterly it never faileth, it never periſheth altogether, no not in them who think it, 
extinguiſhed in themſelyes. There are, for whoſe ſakes I dare not deal lightly in this 
cauſe, ſparing that labour which muſt be beſtowed to make plain. Men in like agonics 
unto this of the prophet Habakknk's, are thro the extremity of grief, many times in judg- 
ment ſo confounded, that they find not themſelves in themſelves. For that which dwel- 
leth in their hearts they ſeek, they make diligent ſearch and enquiry. It abideth, it 
worketh in them, yet ſtill they ask, where? Still they lament as for a thing which is paſt 
finding: they mourn as Rachel, and refuſe to be comforted, as if that were not, which 
indeed is; and as if that, which is not, were; as if they did not believe when they do; 
and, as if they did deſpair when they do not. Which in ſome, I grant, is but a melancholy 
paſſion, proceeding only from that dejection of mind, the cauſe whereof is the body, and 
by bodily means can be taken away. But where there is no ſuch bodily cauſe, the mind is 
not lightly in this mood, but by ſome of theſe three occaſions : One, that judging by com- 
- pariſon either with other men, or with themſelves at ſome other time more ſtrong, they 
think imperfection to be a plain deprivation, weakneſs to be utter want of faith. Another 
cauſe is, they often miſtake one thing for another. St. Paul wiſhing well to the church 
of Rome, prayeth for them after this ſort : The Cad of hope fill you with all joy of belieuing. 
Hence an error groweth, when men in heavineſs of ſpirit ſuppoſe they lack faith, becauſe 
they find not the ſugred joy and delight which indeed doth accompany faith, but ſo as a 
ſeparable accident, as a thing that may be removed from it; yea, there is a cauſe why it 
| ſhould be removed. The light would never be ſo acceptable, were it not for that uſual 
intercourſe of darkneſs. Too much honey doth turn to gall, and too much joy, even ſpi- 
ritual, would make us wantons. Happier a great deal is that man's caſe, whoſe ſoul by in- 
ward deſolation is humbled, than he whoſe heart is thro' abundance of ſpiritual delight 
lifted up and exalted aboye meaſure, Better it is ſometimes to go down into the 
pit with him, who beholding darkneſs, and bewailing the loſs of inward joy and conſola- 
tion, crieth from the bottom of the loweſt hell, My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken 
me? than continually to walk arm in arm with angels, to ſir as it were in Abrahams boſom, 
and to have no thought, no cogitation, but 1 zhank my God it is not with me as it is with 
other men. No, God will have them that ſhall walk in light to feel now and then what it is 
to ſit in the ſhadow of death. A grieved ſpirit therefore is no argument of a faithleſs 
mind. A third occaſion of men's misjudging themſelves, as if they were faithleſs when, 
they are not, is, they faſten their cogitations upon the diſtruſtful ſuggeſtions of the fleſh, 
whereof finding great abundance in themſelves, they gather thereby, ſurely unbelief hath 
full dominion, it hath taken plenary poſſeſſion of me; if I were faithful it could not be thus. 
Not marking the motions of the Spirit and of faith, becauſe they lye buried and over- 
whelmed with the contrary : when notwithſtanding, as the bleſſed apoſtle doth acknow- 
ledge, that the ſpirit groaneth, and that God heareth when we do not; ſo there is no doubt 
but that our faith may haye, and hath = ny opcrations ſecret to us, yet le? ro 
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him by whom they are. Tell this to a man that hath a mind deceived by too hard 
an opinion of himſelf, and it doth but augment his grief: he hath his anſwer ready, Will 
you make me think otherwiſe than I find, than I feel in my ſelf? I have thronghly con- 
ſidered, and exquiſitely ſifted all the corners of my heart, and I ſee what there is; never 
ſeck to perſuade me againſt my knowledge, I do not, I know, I do not believe. Well, 
to favour them a little in their weakneſs, let that be granted which they do imagine, be 
it that they be faithleſs and without belief. But are they not grieved for their unbelicf> 
They are. Do they not wiſh it might, and alſo ſtrive that it may be otherwiſe? We 
know they do. Whence cometh this, but from a ſecret love and liking which they 
have of thoſe things that are believed? No man can love things which in his Own opi- 
nion are not, And if they think thoſe things to be, which they ſhew that they love 
when they deſire to believe them; then muſt it needs be, that by deſiring to believe, 
they prove themſelves true believers. For without faith no man thinketh that things be- 
lieved are. Which argument all the ſubtilty of infernal powers will never be able to 
diſſolve. The faith therefore of true believers, tho' it hath many and grievous downfals, 
yet doth it (till continue invincible ; it conquereth and recovereth it ſelf in the end. The 
dangerous conflicts whereunto it is ſubject, are not able to prevail againſt it. The pro. 

het Habakkuk remained faithful in weakneſs, tho weak in faith. It is true, ſuch is our 
weak and wavering nature, we have no ſooner received grace, but we are ready to fall 
from it. We have no ſooner given our aſſent to the law that it cannot fail, but the 
next conceit which we are ready to embrace is, that it may, and that it doth fail. Tho 
we find in our ſelves a moſt willing heart to cleave unſeparably unto God, even ſo far 
as to think unfeignedly with Peter, Lord, I am ready to go with thee into priſon and 
to death ; yet how ſoon, and how eaſily, upon how ſmall occaſions are we changed, if 
we be but a while let alone, and left unto our ſelyes? 'The Galatians to day, for their 


ſakes which teach them the truth of Chriſt, are content, if need were, to pluck out 


their own eyes, and the next day, ready to pluck out theirs which taught them. The 
love of the angel of the church of Epheſus, how greatly enflamed, and how quickly 
Nacked : the higher we flow, the nearer we are unto an ebb, if men be reſpected as 
meer men, according to the wonted courſe of their alterable inclination, without the 
heavenly ſupport of the Spirit. Again, the deſire of our ghoſtly enemy is ſo incredible, 
and his means ſo forcible to overthrow our faith, that whom the bleſſed apoſtle knew 
betrothed and made hand-faſt unto Chriſt, to them he could not write but with great 
trembling. I am jealous over you with a godly jealouſy, for I have prepared you to one 
husband, to preſent you a pure virgin unto Chriſt : but I fear, leſt as the ſerpent beguiled 
Eve through his ſubtilty, ſo your minds ſhould be corrupted from the ſimplicity which is 
in Chriſt, The ſimplicity of faith which is in Chriſt taketh the naked promiſe of God, 


his bare word, and on that it reſteth. This ſimplicity the ſerpent laboureth continually 


to pervert, corrupting the mind with many imaginations of repugnancy and contrariety 
between the promiſe of God and thoſe things which ſenſe or experience, or ſome other 
fore conceived perſuaſion hath imprinted. The word of the promiſe of God unto his 
people is, I will not leave thee nor forſake thee : upon this the ſimplicity of faith reſteth, 
and is not afraid of famine. But mark how the ſubtilty of Satan did corrupt the minds 
of that rebellious generation, whoſe ſpirits were not faithful unto God. They beheld 
the deſolate ſtate of the deſart in which they were, and by the wiſdom of their ſenſe con- 
cluded the promiſe of God to be but folly : Can God prepare a table in the wilderneſs ? 
The word of the promiſe to Sarah was, Thou ſhalt bear a ſon. Faith is ſimple, and 
doubteth not of it: but Satan, to corrupt this ſimplicity of faith, entangleth the mind 
of the woman with an argument drawn from common experience, to the contrary, A 
woman that is old; Sarah now to be acquainted with forgotten paſſions again of youth ! 
The word of the promiſe of God by Moſes and the prophets, made the Saviour of the 
world ſo apparent unto Phz/;p, that his ſimplicity could conceive no other Meſſias than 
Jeſus of Nazareth, the ſon of Foſeph. But to ſtay Nathaniel, leſt being invited to 
come and ſce, he ſhould alſo believe, and ſo be ſaved, the ſubtilty of Satan caſteth a 
miſt before his eyes, putteth in his head againſt this the common conceived perſuaſion of 
all men concerning N azareth, Is it poſſible that any good thing ſhould come from thence? 
This ſtratagem he doth uſe with ſo great dextcrity, that the minds of all men are ſo 
ſtrangely bewitched with it, that it bereaveth them, for the time, of all perceivance of that 
which ſhould relieve them, and be their comfort; yea, it taketh all remembrance from 
them, even of things wherewith they are moſt familiarly acquainted. The people of I/ 
rael could not be ignorant, that he which led them thro' the ſea was able to feed them 
in the deſart: but this was obliterated, and put out by the ſenſe of their preſent want. 
Feeling the hand of God againſt them in their food, they remember not his hand in the 
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that with God all things were poſſible. Had Nathaniel never noted how God oth cus 
the baſe things of this world to diſgrace them that are moſt honiburably efteenied? The 
_ prophet Habakkuk knew that the promiſes of grace, protection and favour whith God 
in the law doth make unto his people, do not grant them any ſuch itnmunity as can free 
and exempt them from all chaſtiſements: he knew that, as God ſaid, I will continue for 
ever my mercy towards them; ſo he likewiſe ſaid, Their tranſgrelſſons I will puniſh with 
4 rod: he knew that it could not ſtand with any reaſon we ſhould ſet the meafure of 

our own puniſhments, and preſcribe unto God how great, or how long our ſufferings 
ſhall be: he knew that we were blind, and altogether ignorant what is beſt for us; that 


indeed we crave 4 ſerpent : he knew that when the thing we ask is good, and yet God 
ſeemeth flow to grant it, he doth not deny but defer our petitions, to the end we might 
learn to deſire great things greatly; all this he knew. But beholding the land whick 
God had ſevered for his own people, and ſeeing it abandoned unto heathen nations: 


pleaſure; beholding the Lord's own royal ſeat made an heap of ſtones, his temple de- 
filed, the carcaſſes of his ſervants caſt out for the fowls of the air to deyour, and the fleſh 
of his meck ones for the beaſts of the field to feed upon ; being conſcious to himſelf 


glory of thine own name; and feeling that their ſore was ſtill increaſed; the conceit of 
repugnancy between this which was objected to his eyes, and that which faith upon pro- 
miſc of the law did look for, made ſo deep an impreſſion, and fo ſtrong, that he diſ- 


law doth fail. | e ö e eien 

Of us who is here, which cannot very ſoberly adviſe his brother? Sir, you muſt learn 
to ſtrengthen your faith by that experience which heretofore you have had of God's 
great goodneſs towards you, Per ea que agnoſcas præſtita, diſcas ſperare promiſſa, 
by thoſe things which you have known performed, learn to hope fot thoſe things which 
are promiſed. Do you acknowledge to have received much? let that make you cer- 
tain to receive more: Habenti dabitur; to him that hath; more ſhall be given. 
When you doubt what you ſhall have, ſearch what you have had at God's hands. Make 
this reckoning, that the benefits which he hath beſtowed are bills obligatory and ſuffi- 
cient ſureties, that he will beſtow further. His preſent mercy is ſtill a warrant of his 
future love, becauſe whom he loveth, he loveth to the end. Is it not thus? Yet if we 
could reckon up as many evident, clear, undoubted ſigns of God's reconciled love to- 


ther have no ſuch force to confirm our faith, as the loſs, and ſometimes the only fear of 
loſing a little tranſitory goods, credit, honour, or favour of men, a ſmall calamity, a 
matter of nothing, to breed a conceit, and ſuch a conceit as is not eaſily again removed, 
that we are clean croſs'd out of God's book, that he regards us not, that he looketh up- 
on others, but paſſeth by us like a ſtranger, to whom we are not known. Then we 
think, looking upon others, and comparing them with our ſelyes, their tables are furniſh- 
ed day by day; earth and aſhes are our bread: they ſing to the lute, and they ſee their 
children dance before them; our hearts are heavy in our bodies as lead, our ſighs beat as 
thick as a ſwiſt pulſe, our tears do waſh the bed whereon we lie: the ſun ſhineth fair up- 
on their forcheads; we arc hang'd up like bottles in the ſmoak, caſt into corners like the 
ſherds of a broken pot: tell not us of the promiſes of God's favour, tell ſuch as do reap 
the fruit of them; they belong not to us, they are made to others. The Lord be mer- 
ciful to our weakneſs, but thus it is. Well, let the frailty of our nature, the ſubtilty of 
Satan, the force of our deceiveable imaginations be, as we cannot deny but they are, things 
that threaten every moment the utter ſubverſion of our faith; faith notwithſtanding is not 
hazatded by theſe things, that which one ſometimes told the ſenators of Rome, Ego ſic 
exiſtimabam, P. C. uti patrem ſæpe meum prædicantem audiveram, qui veſtram amicitiam 


have often heard my father acknowledge, ſo I my ſelf did ever think, that the friends and 


as theirs ; the ſame we may ſay a great deal more juſtly in this caſe : our fathers and pro- 
phets, our Lord and Maſter hath full often ſpoken, by long experience we have found it 
true, as many as have entred their names in the myſtical book of life, eos maximum la- 
borem ſuſtipere, they have taken upon them a labourſome, a toilſome, a painful profeſſion, 
ſed omnium maxime tutos eſſe, but no man's ſecurity like to theirs. Simon, Simon, Satan 


hath deſired to winnow thee as wheat z here is our toil : but I have prayed for thee, we = 
3 | att 


diy that he deliveted them from the hand of the oppretfor. Sarah wis not then” to 18rd; 


we ſue for many things very unwiſely againſt our ſelves, thinking we 46 #6, when 


viewing how reproachfully they did tread it down, and wholly make havock of it at their 
how long and how earneſtly he had cried, Succour us, O God of our welfare, for the 


puteth not the matter, but without any further inquiry or ſearch, inferreth as we ſee, The 


wards us as there are years, yea days, yea hours paſt over our heads; all theſe ſet toge- 


diligenter colerent, eos multum laborem ſuſcipere, caterum ex omnibus maxime tutos eſſe, as | 


favourers of this ſtate charged themſelves with great labour, but no man's condition ſo ſafe _ 
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faith fail nut, this is our ſafety. No man's condition ſo ſure as ours: the prayer of Chriſt 
is more than ſufficient both to ſtrengthen us, be we neyer ſo weak; and to overthrow all 
adverſary power, be it never ſo ſtrong and potent. His prayer muſt not exclude our la- 
| bour: their thoughts are vain, who think that their watching can preſerve the city, which 
Gad himſelf is not willing to keep. And are not theirs as vain, who think that God will 
keep the city, for which they themſelyes are not careful towatch £ The husbandman may 
not therefore burn his plough, nor the merchant forſake his trade, becauſe God hath pro- 
miſed I wil! not forſake thee. And do the promiſes of God concerning our ſtability, 
think you, make it a matter indifferent for us to uſe, or not to uſe the means whereby to 
DT or not to attend to reading? To pray, or not to pray, that we fall nat into tempta- 
tions? Surcly, if we look to ſtand in the faith of the ſons of God, we muſt hourly, con- 
tinually be providing and ſetting our ſelves to ſtrive, It was not the meaning of our 
Lord and Saviour in ſaying, Father, keep them in thy name, that we ſhould be careleſs to 
keep ourſelves. Toour own ſafety, our own ſedulity is required. And then bleſſed for 
ever and ever be that mother's child, whoſe faith hath made him the child of God. 
The carth may ſhake, the pillars of the world may tremble under us; the countenance 
of the heaven may be appaled, the ſun may loſe his light, the moon her beauty, the ſtars 
their glory; but concerning the man that truſteth in God, if the fire have proclaimed it 
ſelf unable as much as to ſinge a hair of his head; if lyons, beaſts ravenous by nature, 
and keen with hunger, being ſet to devour, have as it were religiouſly adored the very 
fleſh of the faithful man; what is there in the world that ſhall change his heart, overthrow 


* 


his faith, alter his affection towards God, or the affection of God to him? If I be of this 


note, who ſhall make a ſeparation between me and my God? Shall tribulation, or an- 
guiſh, or perſecution, or famine, or nakeaneſs, or peril, or ſword? no; I am perſuaded, 
that neither tribulation, nor anguiſh, nor perſecution, nor famine, nor nakedneſs, nor 
peril, nor ſword, nor death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 

things preſent, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature ſhall 
ever prevail ſo far over me. I know in whom I have believed; I am not ignorant whoſe 
precious blood hath been ſhed for me; I have a ſhepherd full of kindneſs, full of care, and 


full of power, unto him I commit my ſelf; his own finger hath engraven this ſentence in 


the tables of my heart, Satan hath deſired to winnow thee as wheat, but I have prayed 
that thy faith fail not: therefore the aſſurance of my hope I will labour to keep as a jew- 
el, unto the end; and by labour, thro the gracious mediation of his prayer, I ſhall 
keep it. 6 
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Mr. GEORGE SUMMASTER, 
Principal of Broad-Gates Hall in Oxford, 

Henry Jac KSON Wiſheth all Happineſs. 
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OUR kind acceptance of a former teſtification of that reſpeci I owe you, hath 
made me venture to ſhew the world theſe godly ſermons under your name. In 
which, as every point is worth obſervation, ſo ſome eſpecially are to be noted; 
the firſt, that as the ſpirit of prophecy is from God himſelf, who doth in- 
wardly heat and enlighten the bearts and minds of his holy pen-men, (which if ſome 
would diligently conſider, they would not puzzle themſelues with the contentions of Scot, 
and Thomas, Whether God only, or his miniſtring ſpirits, do infuſe into mens minds 
prophetical revelations, per ſpecics intelligibiles) ſo God framed their words alſo. 
Whence the holy father St. Auguſtine religiouſſy obſerveth, That all thoſe who underſtand Lib 4. cap. C. 
the ſacred writers, will alſo percetve, that they ought not to uſe other words than they de doct. chr. 
did, in expreſſing thoſe heavenly myſteries which their hearts conceived, as the bleſſed 
virgin aud our Saviour, by the holy Ghoſt. The greater is Caſtellio his offence, who 
bath laboured to teach the prophets to ſpeak otherwiſe than they have already. Much 
like to that impious King of Spain, Alphonſus the tenth, who found fault with God's 
work : Si, inquit, creationi affuiſſem, mundum melius ordinaſſem; if he had been with Rob. Tolet.l. 4, 
God at the creation of the world, the world had gone better than now it doth. As this e. 5. 
man found fault with God's works, ſo did the other with God's words; but, becauſe we 
Have a molt ſure word of the prophets, to which we muſt take heed, 1 will let his words, pet. 1. 
paſs with the wind, having elſewhere ſpoken to you more largely of his errors, whom Pref. in Orat. 
notwithſtanding for his other excellent parts, I much reſpect. b D. Rainold. 

Tou ſball moreover from hence underſtand, how chriſtianity conſiſts not in formal and | 
ſeeming purity, (under which who knows not notorious villany to mask?) but in the 
heart root. Whence the author truly teacheth, that mockers, which uſe religion as a 
cloak, to put off and on, as the weather ſerveth, are worſe than Pagans and Infidels. 
Where I cannot omit to ſhew how juſtly this kind of men hath been reproved by that 
renowned martyr of Jeſus Chriſt, Biſhop Latimer, both becauſe it will be appoſite to this 
purpoſe, and alſo free that chriſtian worthy from the ſlanderous reproaches of him, who Parſons in 
was, if ever any, a mocker of God, religion, and all good men. But firſt I muſt deſire 3 convert. 
you, and in you all readers, not to think light of that excellent man for uſmg this and 
the like witty ſimilitudes in his ſermons. tor whoſoever will call to mind with what _ 
 riff-raff” God's people were fed in thoſe days, when their prieſts, whoſe lips ſhould have Mal. 2. 3. 
preſerved knowledge, preached nothing elſe but dreams and falſe miracles of counterfeit | 
ſaints, enrolled in that ſottiſh legend, coined and amplified by a drowſy head between ſlecp- Canus locor. 
ing and waking. He that will conſider this, and alſo how the people were delighted with." ES. Dis 
| ſuch toys (God ſending them ſtrong deluſions that they ſhould believe lies) and how hard eo roy OE 
it would have been for any man, wholly, and upon the ſudden, to draw their minds to Hard. lib. 4. 
another bent, will eaſily percerve, both how neceſſary it was to ſhew ſymbolical diſcourſe, 
and how wiſely and moderately it was applied by the religious father, to the end he 
might lead their underſtanding ſo far, till it were ſo convinced, informed, and ſettled, 
_ That it might forget the means and way by which it was led, and think only of that it 
had acquired. For in all ſuch myſtical ſpeeches, who knows not that the end for which 
they are uſed is only to be thought upon? „ 

This then being firſt conſidered, let us hear the ſtory, as it is related by Mr. Fox: pag. 190. 
« Mr. Latimer ( ſaith he) in his ſermon gave the people certain cards out of the fifth, edit. 1576. 
« ſixth, and ſeventh chapters of Matthew. For the chief triumph in the cards he li- 
« mited the heart, as the principal thing that they ſhould ſerve God withal, whereby he 
« quite overthrew all hypocritical and external ceremontes, not tending to the neceſſary 
« furtherance of God's holy word and ſacraments. By this he exhorted all men to ſerve 


« the Lord with inward heart, and true affettion, and not with outward ceremonies z 
CE « adaing 
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tt adding Moreover to the praiſe of that triumph, that tho it were never ſo ſmall, yet it 

© would take up the. beſt coat card beſide in the bunch, yea, though it were the kin of 
| * clubs, &c. meaning thereby, how the Lord would be worſhiped and ſerved in ſmplicity 

a 2 = heart, and verity, wherein conſiſteth the true chriſtian religion, &c. Thus 

Mr. Fox. | | 

By which it appears, that the holy man's intention was to lift up the peoples hearts 

to God, and not that he made a ſermon of playing at cards, and taught them how 10 

' In the third play at triumph, and plaid himſelf”) at cards in the pulpit, as that baſe companion * Par- 
part of the ſons reports the matter, in his wonted ſcurrilous vein of railing ; *hence he calleth it a 
ons of England: ? Chriſtmas ſermon, Now he that will think ill of ſuch 7p * may, out of the abu. 
in the exami- dance of his folly, jeſt at © Demoſthenes, for his ſtory of the ſheep, wolves, and dogs : 
HT d Mencnius, for his fiftion of the be 2 But, hinc illæ lachrymæ, the good bi op 
ect. 53- 4. meant that the Romilh religion came not from the heart, but conſiſted in outward cere. 
Pad  monies: which ſorely grieved Parſons, who never had the leaſt warmth or ſpark of ho. 
Flut. in De- neſty. M hether Bp. Latimer compared the biſhops to the knave of clubs, as the fellow 
roſthen, = interprets him, I know not: I am ſure. Parſons, of all others, deſerved thoſe colours ; 
1200 VC ge. and ſo I leave him. We ſee then, what inward purity is required of all chriſtians, 
which if they have, then in prayer, and all other chriſtian auties, they ſhall lift up 

© 1 Tim. 2. f. pure hands, as the * apoſtle ſpeaks, not as * Baronius would have it, waſhed from ſins 
' Annal.tom.1« cjt ht holy water; but pure, that is, holy, free from the pollution of ſin, as the Greek 


$7. 1.109, : 
110. K tom. . cord bows does ſignif). 


an, 132. num. Jon may ſee alſo here refuted thoſe calumnies of the papiſts, that we abandon all reli. 

gious rites, and godly duties; as alſo the confirmation of our dotirme touching certainty | 

of faith (and ſo of ſalvation) which is ſo ſtrongly denied by ſome of that faction, that 
* 8. Paulus de I hey have told the world, 8 St. Paul himſelf was uncertain of his own ſalvation, at 
ſua falute in then ſpall we ſay, but pronounce a woe to the moſt ſtrict obſervers of St. Francis's rules, 
Teſait1.2.c.12.4nd his canonical diſcipline (tho they make him even h equal with Chriſt) and the moſt 
dolat.huguen. neritorious monk that ever was regiſtred in their kalender of ſaints? But we, for our 
Fit. Lat, Mg. Comfort, are otherwiſe taught out of the holy ſtripture, and therefore exhorted to build 
gunt. 113. in- ur ſelves in our moſt holy faith, that ſo, When our eatthly houſe of this tabernacle 
_ all be deſtroyed, we may have à building given of God, a houſe not made with hands, 


leute but eternal in the heavens. 


Witneſs the | 
verſes of Horatius a Jeſuit, recited by Poſſe. Biblioth, ſelect. part 2. J. 17. c. 19. Exue franciſcum tunict laceroque cucullo. Qui fran- 


ciſcus erat, jam tibi Chriſtus erit. Franciſci exuviis (ſi qua licet) indue Chriſtum: jam franciſcus erit, qui modo Chriſtus erat, The 
like hath Bencius another Jeſuit. ' SO. 4. bh. 2 


This is that which is moſt piouſiy and feelingly taught in theſe few leaves, ſo that 
you ſhall read nothing here, but what I perſuade my ſelf you have long prattiſed in the 
conſtant courſe of your life. It remaineth only that 2 accept of theſe labours tendred 
to you by him, who wiſheth you the long joys of this world, and the eternal of that 
which is to come. 


Oxon, from ' Chriſti College, 
this 13" of Fanuary, 1613. 
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Upon Part of St. FUDE's Epiſtle. 
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Epiſt. JuDs, ver. 17, 18, 19, 20, 27. 

But ye, beloved, remember the words which were ſpoken before of the 
apoſtles of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt : . 

How that they told you, that there ſhould he mockers in the laſt time, which 

| ſhauld walk after their cum ungodly luſts. 

Theſe are makers of ſets, fleſhly, having not the Spirit, 

But 2 edify your ſelves in your moſt holy faith, praying in the 
holy Ghofs. | 

And 1 3 ſelves in the Iove of God, looking for the mercy of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt unto eternal hfe. | 


HE occaſion whereupon, together with the end wherefore this epiſtle was writ- 

ten, is opened in the front and entry of the ſame. There were then, as there 

are now, many evil and wickedly diſpoſed perſons, not of the myſtical body, 

yet within the viſible bounds of the church, men which were of old ordained 
to condenmation, ungodly men, which turned the grace of our God into wantonneſs, and 
denied the Lord Jeſus. For this cauſe the Spirit of the Lord is in the hand of Jude the 
ſervant of Jeſus and brother of James, to exhort them that are called, and ſanctified 
of God the Father, that they would carneſtly contend to maintain the faith, which was 
once delivered to the ſaints, Which faith, becauſe we cannot maintain, except we 
know perfectly, firſt, againſt whom; ſecondly, in what ſort it muſt be maintained; there- 
fore in the former three verſes of that parcel of ſcripture which I have read, the enemies 
of the croſs of Chriſt are plainly deſcribed; and in the latrer two, they that love the 
Lord Jeſus have a ſweet leſſon given them how to ſtrengthen and ſtabliſh themſelves in 
the faith. Let us firſt therefore examine the deſcription of theſe reprobates concerning 
faith; and afterwards come to the exhortation, wherein chriſtians are taught how to reſt 
their hearts on God's eternal and everlaſting truth. The deſcription of theſe godleſs per- 
ſons is twofold, general and ſpecial. The general doth point them out, and ſhew what 
manner of men they ſhould be. The particular pointeth at them, and ſaith plainly, 
theſe are they. In the general deſcription we have to conſider of theſe things; Firf, 
when they were deſcribed, They were told of before. Secondly, the men by whom they 
were deſcribed, They were ſpoken of by the apoſtles of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Thirdly, 
the days when they ſhould be manifeſt unto the world, they told you, they ſhould be in 
the laſt time. Fourthly, their diſpoſition and whole demeanour, Mockers, and wakkers 
after their own ungodly luſts. 

2. In the third to the Philzppraons, the apoſtle deſcribeth certain; They are men (faith 
he) of whom I have told you often, and now with tears I tell you of them, their god is 
their belly, their glory and rejoicing is in their own ſhame, they mind earthly things. 

Theſe were enemies to the croſs of Chriſt, enemies whom he ſaw, and his eyes guſhe 
out with tears to behold them. But we are taught in this place, how the apoſtle ſpake 
alſo of enemies, whom as yet they had not ſeen, deſcrib'd a family of men as yet un- 
heard of, a generation reſerved for the end of the world, and for the laſt time; they 
had not only declared what they heard and ſaw in the days wherein they lived, but they 
have propheſied alſo of men in time to come. And you de well (ſaith St. Peter) in 
that you take heed to the words of prophecy, ſo that ye firſt know'this,. that no prophecy 
in the ſcripture cometh of any man's own. reſolution. No p in ſcripture com- 
eth of any man's own reſolution ; for all prophecy which is in ſeripture, came by the 
ſecret inſpiration of God. But there are prophecies which are no ſcripture ; yea, there 
are prophecies againſt the ſcripture ; my —_— beware of ſuch prophecies, and _ 

ee 
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heed you heed them not. Remember the things that were ſpoken of before ; but ſpo- 
ken of before by the apoſtles of out Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. Take heed to pro- 

phecies, but to prophecies which are in ſeripture; for both the manner and matter of 

thoſe prophecies do ſhew plainly that they are of God. e e 


of the ſpirit 3. Touching the manner how men by the ſpirit of prophecy in holy ſcripture, have 
of prophecy ſpoken and written of things to come, we muſt underſtand, that as the knowledge of 


God Hdd. that they ſpake, ſo likewiſe the utterance of that they knew, came not by theſe uſual and 


ordinary means whereby we are brought to underſtand the myſteries of our ſalvation, 
and are wont to inſtruct others in the ſame. For whatſoever we know, we have it by 
the hands and miniſtry of men, which lead us along like children from a letter to a ſyi. 
lable, from a ſyllable to a word, from a word to a line, from a line to a ſentence, from 
a ſentence to a ſide, and ſo turn over. But God himſelf was their inſtructor, he him- 
ſelf taught them, partly by dreams and viſtons in the night, partly by revelations in the 
day, taking them aſide from amongſt their brethren, and talking with them as a man 
would talk with his neighbour in the way. Thus they became acquainted even with 
the ſecret and hidden counſels of God, they ſaw things which themſelves were not able 
to utter; they beheld that whereat men and angels are aſtoniſhed, they underſtood in 

| the beginning, what ſhould come to paſs in the laſt days. = | 
Of the pro- 4. God, which lightned thus the eyes of their underſtanding, giving them knowledge 
plans mn by unuſual and extraordinary means, did alſo miraculouſly himſelf frame and faſhion 
pete their words and writings, inſomuch that a greater difference there ſeemeth not to be be- 
tween the manner of their knowledge, than there' is between the manner of their 
ſpeech and others. When we have conceived a thing in our hearts, and throughly un- 
derſtand it, as we think within our ſelves, e're we can utter in ſuch ſort, that our bre- 
thren may receive inſtruction or comfort at our mouths, how great, how long, how 
carneſt meditation are we forced to uſe? And after much travel and much pains, when 
we open our lips to ſpeak of the wonderful works of God, our tongues do faulter 
within our mou hs, yea, many times we diſgrace the dreadful myſteries of our faith, 
and grieve the ſpirit of our hearers by words unſavory, and unſeemly ſpeeches : Mall 


Job 15. 2, 3:4 Wiſe man fill his belly with the eaſtern wind, ſaith Eliphaz ? Shall a wiſe man diſ 


pure with words not comely ? or with talk that is not profitable ? Yet behold, even they 
that are wiſeſt amongſt us living, compared with the prophets, ſeem no otherwile to 
talk of God, than as if the children which are carried in arms ſhould ſpeak of the greateſt 
matters of ſtate. They whoſe words do moſt ſhew forth their wiſe underſtanding, and 
whole lips do utter the pureſt knowledge, ſo long as they underſtand and ſpeak as men, 
are they not fain ſundry ways to excuſe themſelves? ſometimes acknowledging with the 
wiſe man, Hardly can we diſcern the things that are on earth, and with great labour 
find we out the things that are before us. Who can then ſeek out the things that are 
in heaven ? Sometimes confeſſing with Fob the righteous, in treating of things too won- 
derful for us, we have ſpoken we wiſt not what: ſometimes ending their talk, as do 
the hiſtory of Maccabees ; if we have done well, and as the cauſe required, it is that we 
deſire; if we have ſpoken ſlenderly and barely, we have done what we could. But God 
Eſai. 49. 2. bath made my mouth like a ſword, ſaith Iſaiah. And we have received, faith the apoſtle, 
not the ſpirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we might know the 
things that are given to us of God, which things alſo we ſpeak, not in words which 
man's wiſdom teacheth, but which the holy Ghoſt doth teach. This is that which the 
ophets mean by thoſe books written full within and without; which books were fo 
often delivered them to cat, not becauſe God fed them with ink and paper, but to teach 
us, that ſo oft as he employ'd them in this heavenly work, they neither ſpake nor wrote 
any word of their own, but uttered (ſyllable by ſyllable, as the Spirit put ir into their 
mouths, no otherwiſe-than the harp or the lute doth give a ſound, according to the diſcre- 
tion of his hands that holdeth and ſtriketh it with skill. The difference is only this; 
an inſtrument, whether it be a pipe or harp, maketh a diſtinction in the times and ſounds, 
which diſtinction is well perceived of the hearer, the inſtrument it ſelf underſtandeth 
Ezekiel 3, not what is piped or harped. The prophets and holy men of God not ſo: I opened my 
mouth, ſaith Ezekiel, and God reached me a ſcrowl, ſaying, Son of man, cauſe thy belly 
to eat, and fill thy bowels with this I give thee; IT ate it, and it was ſweet in my 
mouth as honey, faith the prophet; yea, ſweeter, I am perſuaded, than either honey or 
the honey comb. For herein they were not like harps or lutes, but they felt, they felt 
the power and ſtrength of their own words. When they ſpake of our peace, every cor- 
ner of their hearts was filled with joy. When they propheſied of mourning, lamenta- 
tions, and woes to fall upon us, they wept in the bitterneſs and indignation of ſpirit, 
the arm of the Lord being mighty and ſtrong upon them. | „ 
5. On this manner were all the prophecies of holy ſcripture. Which prophecies al- 
though they contain nothing which is not profitable for our inſtruction; yet as 417 nar. 
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on Part of St. Jops. 


differeth from another in glory, ſo every word of prophecy hath a treaſure of matter in 
it: but all matters are not of like importance, as all treaſures are not of cqual price; 
the chief and principal matter of prophecy is the promile of righteouſneſs, peace, holi- 


neſs, glory, victory, immortality, unto every ſou! which believeth that Feſirs is Chriſt, 


of the Few firſt, and of the Gentile, Now becauſe the doctrine of ſalvation to be 


looked for by faith in him, who was in outward appearance as it had been a man for- 


ſaken of God; in him, who was numbred, judged, and condemned with the wicked; 
in him, whom men did ſee buffered on the face, ſcoffed at by the ſoldiers, ſcourged by 
tormentors, hanged on the croſs, pierced to the heart; in him, whom the eyes of many 
witneſſes did behold, when the anguiſh of his ſoul enforced him to roar, as if his heart 
had rent in ſunder, O my God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me ? ] ſay, becauſe the 
doctrine of ſalvation by him, is a thing improbable to a natural man, that whether we 
preach to the Gentile, or to the Few, the one condemneth our faith as madneſs, the 
other as blaſphemy ; therefore to eſtabliſh and confirm the certainty of this ſaving truth in 
the hearts of men, the Lord, together with their preachings whom he ſent immediately 
from himſelf to reveal theſe things-unto the world, mingled prophecies of things, both 
civil and eccleſiaſtical, which were to come in every age, from time to time, till the 


very laſt of the latter days, that by thoſe things, wherein we ſee daily their words fulfil- 


led and done, we might have ſtrong conſolation in the hope of things which are not 
ſeen, becauſe they have revealed as well the one as the other, For when many things 
are ſpoken of before in ſcripture, whereof we ſee firſt one thing accompliſhed, and then 
another, and ſo a third, perceive we not plainly, that God doth nothing elſe but lead us 
along by the hand, till he have ſettled us upon the rock of an aſſured hope, that not 
one jot or tittle of his word ſhall paſs, till all be fulfilled? It is not therefore ſaid in yain 
that theſe godleſs wicked ones were ſpoken of before, | | 

6. But by whom? By them, whoſe words, if men or angels from heaven gainſay, 
they are accurſed; by them, whom whoſoever deſpiſeth, deſpiſerh not them but me, 
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faith Chriſt. If any man therefore doth love the Lord Jeſus, (and wo worth him that A natural man 


loveth not the Lord Jeſus!) hereby we may know that he loveth him indeed, if he de. perceiveth not 
ſpiſe not the things that are ſpoken of by his apoſtles, whom many have deſpiſed, cvench 


for the baſeneſs and ſimpleneſs of their perſons. For it is the property of fleſhly and 
carnal men to honour and diſhonour, credit and diſcredit the words and deeds of every 


avenly 
ings. 


man, according to that he wanteth or hath without. 1f a man of gorgeous apparel James 2; 


come amongſt us, altho he be a thief or a murtherer, (for there are thieves and murthe- 


rers in gorgeous apparel,) be his heart whatſoever, if his coat be of purple or velvet, or 


tiſſue, every one riſeth up, and all the reverend ſolemnities we can uſe are too little. 
But the man that ſcrveth God, is contemned and deſpiſed amongſt us for his poverty. 


Herod ſpeaketh in judgment, and the people cry out, The voice of God, and not of as 12. 
man. Paul preacheth Chriſt, they term him a 7rifler. Hearken, beloved, hath not GodChap. 17. 


choſen the poor of this world, that they ſhould be rich in faith? Hath he not choſen 
the refuſe of the world to be heirs of his kingdom, which he hath promiſed to them 
that love him? Hath he not choſen the off. ſcourings of men to be the lights of the 
world, and the apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt 2 Men unlearned, yet how fully repleniſhed with 


underſtanding? Few in number, yet how great in power? Contemptible in ſhew, yet 


in ſpirit how ſtrong? how wonderful? I would fain learn the myſtery of the eternal ge- 
eration of the Son of God, faith Hillary. Whom ſhall I ſeek? Shall I get me to the 
ſchools of the Grecians Why, I have read, Chi ſapiens? ubi ſtriba ? ubi conquiſitor 
hujns ſeculi? Theſe wiſe men in the world muſt needs be dumb in this, becauſe they 
have rejected the wiſdom of God. Shall I beſeech the ſcribes and interpreters of the 
law to become my teachers? How can they know this, fith they are offended at the croſs 
of Chriſt? It is death for me to be ignorant of the unſearchable myſtery of the Son of 
God; of which myſtery notwithſtanding I ſhould have been ignorant, but that a poor 
fiſher-man, unknown, unlearned, new-come from his boat, with his cloaths wringing 
wet, hath opened his mouth and taught me, In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. Thele poor filly creatures have made us 
rich in the knowledge of the myſteries of Chriſt. 

7. Remember therefore that which is ſpoken of by the apoſtles; whoſe words if the 
children of this world do not regard, is it any marvel? They are the apoſtles. of our 
Lord Jeſus ; not of their Lord, but of ours. It is true which one hath ſaid in a certain 
place, apoſtolicam fidem ſæculi homo non capit, a man ſworn to the world is not capable 
of that faith which the apoſtles do teach. What mean the children of this world then to 
tread in the courts of our God? What ſhould your bodies do at Bethel, whole hearts are 
at Bethaven? The god of this world, whom ye ſerve, hath provided apoſtles and 


teachers for you, chaldeans, wizards, ſouth-ſayers, aſtrologers, and ſuch like; hear them. we muſt not 
Tell not us that ye will ſacrifice to the Lord our God, if ye will ſacrifice to Aſotoreth or halt between 


two opinions. 


Ttt 2 Melcom; 
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| Melcom ; that ye will read our ſcriptures, if we will liſten to your traditions ; that if ve 
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may have a maſs by permiſſion, we ſhall have a communion with good leave and liking , 
that ye will admit. the things that are ſpoken of by the apoſtles of our Lord Jeſus, if 
your Lord and Maſter may have his ordinances obſerved, and his ſtatutes kept. Solomon 
took it (as he well might) for an evident proof, that ſhe did not bear a motherly affection 
to her child, which yielded to have it cut in divers parts. He cannot love the Lord je- 
ſus with his heart, which lendeth one ear to his apoſtles, and another to falſe apoſtles 
which can brook to ſec a mingle-mangle of religion and ſuperſtition, miniſters and maſ. 
ſing-prieſts, light and darkneſs, truth and error, traditions and ſcriptures. No, we haye 
no Lord, but Jeſus; no doctrine, but the goſpel ; no teachers, but his apoſtles. Were it 
reaſon to require at the hand of an Engliſh ſubject, obedience to the laws and edits of 
the Spaniards ? I do marvel, that any man bearing the name of a ſervant of the ſervants 
of Jcſus Chriſt, will go about to draw us from our allegiance. We are his ſworn ſub. 
jects; it is not lawful for us to hear the things that are not told us by his apoſtles. They 

have told us, that n the laſt days there ſhall be mockers, therefore we believe it; Credi. 
mus quia legimus, we are ſo perſuaded, becauſe we read it muſt be ſo. If we did not 
read it, we would not teach it: Nam quæ libro legis non continentur, ea nec noſſe dece- 
mus, faith Hillary; Thoſe things that are not written in the book of the law, we ought 
not ſo much as to be acquainted with them. Remember the words, which were ſpoken 


of before by the apoſtles of our Lord Feſus Chriſt. 


Mockers in the 8. The third thing to be conſidered in the deſcription of theſe men, of whom we ſpeak, 


laſt time. 


Mockers, 


is the time wherein they ſhould be manifeſted to the world. They told you there ſhould 
be mockers in the laſt time. Noah, at the commandment of God, built an ark, and 
there were in it beaſts of all ſorts, clean and unclean. A husbandman planteth a vine- 
yard, and looketh for grapes, but when they come to the gathering, behold, together 
with grapes, there are tound alſo wild grapes. A rich man prepareth a great ſupper, and 
biddeth many, but when he ſitteth him down, he findeth amongſt his friends here and 
there a man whom he knoweth not. This hath been the ſtate of the church ſithence 
the beginning. God always hath mingled his ſaints with faithleſs and godleſs perſons, 
as it were the clean with the unclean, grapes with ſower grapes, his friends and children 
with aliens and ſtrangers. Marvel not then, if in the laſt days alſo ye ſee the men with 
whom you live and walk arm in arm, laugh at your religion, and blaſpheme that glori- 
ous name whereof you are called. Thus it was in the days of the patriarchs and prophets, 
and are we better than our fathers? Albeit we ſuppoſe that the bleſſed apoſtles, in fore- 
ſhewing what manner of men were ſct out for the laſt days, meant to note a calamity 
ſpecial and peculiar to the ages and generations which were to come. As if he ſhould 
have ſaid, as God hath appointed a time of ſeed for the ſower, and a time of harveſt for 
him that reapeth ; as he hath given unto every herb and every tree his own fruit, and 
his own ſeaſon, not the ſeaſon nor the fruit of another (for no man looketh to gather figs 
in the winter, becauſe the ſummer is the ſeaſon for them; nor grapes of thiſtles, becauſe 
grapes are the fruit of the vine:) ſo the ſame God hath appointed ſundry for every genera- 
tion of men, other men for other times, and for the laſt times the worſt men, as may ap- 
pear by their properties; which is the fourth point to be conſidered of in this deſcription. 
9. They told you that there ſhould be mockers: he meancth men that ſhall uſe reli- 
gion as a cloak, to put off and on as the weather ſerveth ; ſuch as ſhall, with Herod, 
hear the preaching of John Baptiſt to day, and to morrow condeſcend to have him be- 
headed; or with the other Herod ſay they will worſhip Chriſt, when they purpoſe a 
maſſacre in their hearts; kiſs Chriſt with Judas, and betray Chriſt with Fudas. Theſe 
are mockers. For Iſhmael the Son of Hagar laughed at 1/aac, which was heir of the 
promiſe : ſo ſhall theſe men laugh at you as the maddeſt people under the ſun, if ye be 
like Moſes, chuſing rather to ſuffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleaſures of ſin for a ſeaſon, and why? God hath not given them eyes to ſee, nor hearts 
to conceive that exceeding recompence of your reward. The promiſes of ſalvation 
made to you, are matters wherein they can take no pleaſure, even as Iſhmael took no 
pleaſure in that promiſe wherein God had ſaid unto Abraham, In Iſaac ſhall thy ſeed 


| be called ; becauſe the promiſe concerned not him, but 1/aac. They arc termed for their 


impiety towards God, wockers; and for the impurity of their life and converſation, 
walkers after their own ungodly luſts. St. Peter, in his ſecond epiſtle, and third chapter, 


ſoundeth the very depth of their impicty ; ſhewing firſt, how they ſhall not ſhame at the 


length to profeſs themſelves profane and irreligious, by flat denying the goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and deriding the ſweet and comfortable promiſes of his appearing. Secondly, 
that they ſhall not be only deriders of all religion, but alſo diſputers againſt God, uſing 
truth to ſubyert the truth; yea, ſcriptures themſelves, to diſprove ſcriptures. Being in 
this ſort mockers, they muſt needs be alſo followers of their own ungodly luſts. Being 


atheiſts in perſuaſion, can they chuſe but be beaſts in converſation? For why mers 
3 : they 


01 Part of St, JuDE, 


they quite from them the fear of God ? Why take they ſach pains to abandon and put 
out from their hearts all ſenſe, all taſte, all feeling of religion ? But only to this end and 
purpoſe, that they may without inward remorſe and grudging of conſcience, give over 


themſelves to all uncleanneſs. Surely the ſtate of theſe men is more lamentable than Abbelen work 


is the condition of Pagans and Turks, For at the bare beholding of heaven and carth an — 
an nndcis. 


the infidel's heart by and by doth give him, that there is an eternal, infinite, immortal, 


and eyer-living God, whoſe hands have faſhioned and framed the world; he knoweth . 


that every houſe is builded of ſome man, tho' he ſee not the man which built the houſe ; 
and he conſidereth that it muſt be God which hath built and created all things, altho' 
becauſe the number of his days be few, he could not ſee when God diſpoſed his works 
of old; when he cauſed the light of his clouds firſt to ſhine, when he laid the corner- 
ſtone of the carth, and ſwaddled it with bands of water and darkneſs, when he cauſed 
the morning ſtar to know his place, and made bars and doors to ſhut up the ſea with- 


in his houſe, ſaying, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no further. He hath no eye-wit- 


neſs of theſe things; yet the light of natural reaſon hath put this wiſdom in his reins, 
and hath given his heart thus much underſtanding. Bring a Pagan to the ſchools of 
the prophets of God; propheſy to an infidel, rebuke him, lay the judgments of God 
before him, make the ſecret ſins of his heart manifeſt, and he ſhall fall down and wor- 
ſhip God. They that crucified the Lord of glory, were not ſo far paſt recovery, but that 
the preaching of the apoſtles was able to move their hearts, and to bring them to this, 
Men and brethren, what ſhall we do? Agrippa, that fate in judgment againſt Paul 


for preaching, yielding notwithſtanding thus far unto him; Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me 


to become a chriſtian. Altho the eus, for want of knowledge, have not ſubmitted 
themſelves to the righteouſneſs of God ; yet I bear them record, ſaith the apoſtle, that 
they have a zeal. The Athenians, a people having neither zeal nor knowledge, yet of 


them alſo the ſame apoſtle beareth witneſs, Ze men of Athens, I perceive ye are Faor Rom. 10, 


Saippotziec, ſome way religious, but mockers walking after their own ungodly luſts, they 
have ſmothered every ſpark of that heayenly light, they have trifled away their very na- 
tural underſtanding. O Lord, thy mercy is over all thy works, thou ſaveſt man and 
beaſt ; yet a happy caſe it had been for theſe men, if they had neyer been born: and ſo 
I leave them. 


10. Saint Jude having his mind exerciſed in the doctrine of the apoſtles of J eſus Judas vir ſapi- 


Chriſt, concerning things to come in the laſt time, became a man of viſe and RU Jus 


judgment. Grieved he was to ſee the departure of many, and their falling away from 
the faith which before they did profeſs; grieved, but not diſmayed. With the ſimpler 
and weaker ſort it was otherwiſe : their countenance began by and by to change, they 
were half in doubt they had deceived themſelves in giving credit to the goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt. | | | 

St. Jude, to comfort and refreſh theſe filly babes, taketh them up in his arms, and 


ſheweth them the men at whom they were offended. Look upon them that forſake this 


bleſſed profeſſion wherein you ſtand : they are now before your eyes, view them, mark 
them, are they not carnal? are they not like to noiſome carrion caſt out upon the eatth? 
is there that ſpirit in them which cryeth Abba Father in your boſoms? Why ſhould any 


man be diſcomforted ? Have you not heard that there ſhould be mockers in the laſt time? 


Theſe verily are they that now do ſeparate themſelves. 

It, For your better underſtanding what this ſevering and ſeparating of themſelves 
doth mean, we muſt know that the multitude of them which truly believe ( howſo- 
ever they be diſperſed far and wide each from other) is all ove body, whereof the head 
is Chriſt ; one building, whereof he is corner-ſtone, in whom they, as the members of 
the body, being knit, and as the ſtones of the building, being coupled, grow up to a 
man of perfect ſtature, and riſe to an holy temple in the Lord. That which linketh 
Chriſt to us, is his mere mercy and love towards us. That which tieth us to him, is 
our faith in the promiſed ſalvation revealed in the word of truth. That which uniteth 
and joineth us amongſt our ſelves, in ſuch ſort that we are now as if we had but one 
heart and one ſoul, is our love; who be inwardly in heart the lively members of this 
body, and the poliſhed ſtones of this building, coupled and joined to Chriſt, as fleſh of 
his fleſh, and bones of his bones, by the mutual bond of his unſpeakable love towards 
them, and their unfeigned faith in him, thus linked and faſtned each to other, by a 


ſpiritual, ſincere, and hearty affection of love, without any manner of ſimulation ; who 


be Zews within, and what their names be, none can tell, ſave he whoſe eyes do behold 
the ſecret diſpoſitions of all mens hearts. We, whoſe eyes arc too dim to behold the 
inward man, mult leave the ſecret judgment of every ſervant to his own Lord, account- 
ing and uſing all men as brethren, both near and dear unto us, ſuppoſing Chriſt to love 


them tenderly, ſo as they keep the profeſſion of the goſpel, and join in the outward 


communion of ſaints, Whercof the one doth-warrantize unto us their faith, the other 
their 
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1. Hereſy. 


2. Schiſm. 


3. Apoſtacy. 


1 
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their love, till they fall away, and forſake either the one, or the other, or both; and 
then it is no injury to term them as they are. When they ſeparate themſelves, they are 
Threefold ſe- auTOQ2Taxe Aro, not judged by us, but by their own doings. Men do ſeparate themſelves 


cither by hereſy, ſchiſm, or apoſtacy. If they looſe the bond of faith, which then they 
are juſtly ſuppoſed to do when they frowardly oppugn any principal point of chriſtian 
doctrine, this is to ſeparate themſelves by hereſy. If they break the bond of unity, 
whereby the body of the church is coupled and knit in one, as they do which wilfully 
forſake all external communion with ſaints in holy exerciſes purely and orderly eſtabliſh- 
ed in the church, this is to ſeparate themſelves by ſchiſin. If they willingly caſt off, 
and utterly forſake both profeſſion of Chriſt and communion with chriſtians, taking 
their leave of all religion, this is to ſeparate themſelves by plain apo//acy. And St. 7Zude, 
to expreſs the manner of their departure, which by apo/tacy fell away from the faith of 
Chriſt, ſaith, They ſeparated themſelves; noting thereby, that it was not conſtraint of 
others, which forced them to depart, it was not infirmity and weakneſs in themſelves; 
it was not fear of -perſecution to come upon, whereat their hearts did fail ; it was not 
grief of torment, whereof they had taſted, and were not able any longer to endure them: 
no, they voluntarily did ſeparate themſelves with a fully ſettled, and altogether deter- 
mined purpoſe, never to name the Lord Jeſus any more, nor to have any fellowſhip 
with his ſaints, but to bend all their counſel, and all their ſtrength, to raze out their me- 
morial from amongſt them. 
12. Now, becauſe that by ſuch examples, not only the hearts of infidels were hard- 
ned againſt the truth, but the minds of weak brethren alſo much troubled, the holy 
Ghoſt hath given ſentence of theſe backſliders, that they were carnal men, and had not 
the Spirit of Chriſt Jeſus, leſt any man having an over-weening of their perſons ſhould 
be over much amazed and offended at their fall. For ſimple men, not able to diſcern 
their ſpirits, were brought, by their apoſtacy, thus to reaſon with themſelves: If Chriſt 
be the Son of the living God, if he have the words of eternal life, if he be able to bring 
ſalvation to all men that come unto him, what meaneth this apoſtacy and unconſtrained 
departure? Why do his ſervants ſo willingly forſake him? Babes, be not deceived, his 
ſervants forſake him not. They that ſeparate themſelves were amongſt his ſervants, 


Infallible evi- but if they had been of his ſervants, they had not ſeparated themſelves. They were 
dence in the 19072 ſt us, not of us, faith St. ohn; and St. Jude proveth it, becauſe they were carnal, 


faithful, that 


they are Gods and had not the Spirit. Will you judge of wheat by chaff, which the wind hath ſcat- 


children, 


tered from amongſt it? Have the children no bread, becauſe the dogs have not taſted 
it? Are chriſtians deceived of that ſalvation they look for, becauſe they were denied 
the joys of the life to come which were no chriſtians? What if they ſeemed to be pillars 
and principal upholders of our faith? What is that to us, which know that angels have 
fallen from heaven? Altho if theſe men had been of us indeed (O the bleſſedneſs of a 
chriſtian man's eſtate!) they had ſtood ſurer than the angels that had never departed 
from their place: whereas now we marvel not at their departure at all, neither are we 
prejudiced by their falling away; becauſe they were not of us, ſith they are fleſhly, and 
have not the Spirit. Children abide in the houſe for ever ; they are bond-men and bond- 
women which are caſt out. 

I 3. It behoveth you therefore greatly, every man to examine his own eſtate, and to 
try whether you be bond or free, children or no children. I have told you already, that 
we muſt beware we preſume not to fit as gods in judgment upon others; and raſhly, as 
our conceit and fancy doth lead us, ſo to determine of this man, he is ſincere; or of 


that man, he is an hypocrite ; except by their falling away they make it manifeſt and 


known that they are. For who art thou that takeſt upon thee to judge another before 
the time? judge thy ſelf. God hath left us infallible evidence, whereby we may at any 
time give truc and righteous ſentence upon our ſelves. We cannot examine the hearts 
of other men, we may our own. That we have paſſed from death to life, we know it, 
faith St. John, becauſe we love the brethren : And know ye not your own ſelves, how 
that Jeſus Chriſt is in you, except you be reprobates? I truſt, beloved, we know that 
we are not reprobates, becauſe our ſpirit doth bear us record, that the faith of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt is in us. - 

14. It is as eaſy a matter for the ſpirit within you to tell whoſe ye are, as for the 
eyes of your body to judge where you ſit, or in what place you ſtand. For what faith 
the ſcripture? 7+ which were in times paſt ſtrangers and enemies, becauſe your minds 
were fet on evil works, Chriſt hath now reconciled in the body of his fleſh through 
death, to make you holy, and unblameable, and without fault in his fight ; if you con. 
tinue grounded and eſtabliſhed in the faith, and be not moved away from the hope of 
the goſpel, Coloſſ. 1. And in the third to the Colofrans, Te know, that of the Lord ye 
ſhall receive the reward of that inheritance; for ye ſerve the Lord Chriſt. If we can 


make this account with our ſelves, I was in times paſt dead in treſpaſſes and _ : 
1 walke 


en Part of $t. Jum: 


walked after the prince that ruleth in the air, and after the ſpirit that worketh in the 
children of diſobedience ; but God, who is rich in mercy, through his great love, 
wherewith he loved me, even when I was dead, hath quickned me in Chriſt, I was 
fierce, heady, proud, high-minded ; but God hath made me like the child that is newly 
weaned. I loved pleaſures more than God, I followed greedily the joys of this pre- 
ſent world; I eſteemed him that erected a ſtage or theatre, more than Solomon, which 
built a temple to the Lord ; the harp, viol, timbrel, and pipe, men-ſingers and women- 
ſingers were at my feaſt; it was my felicity to ſee my children dance before me; I 
ſaid of every kind of vanity, O how ſweet art thou in my ſoul! All which things now 
are crucified to me, and I to them : now I hate the pride of life, and pomp of this 
world; now I tale as great delight in the way of thy teſtimonies, O Lord, as in all 
riches; now I find more joy of heart in my Lord and Saviour, than the worldly-mind- 
ed man, when his wheat and oil do much abound: now I taſte nothing ſweet but the 
bread which came down from heaven, to give life unto the world; now mine eyes ſee 
nothing but Jeſus riſing from the dead ; now my ears refuſe all kind of melody, to 
hear the ſong of them that have gotten victory of the beaſt, and of his image, and of 
his mark, and of the number of his name, that ſtand on the ſea of glaſs, having the 
harps of Cod, and ſinging the ſong of Moſes the ſervant of God, and the ſong of the 
Lamb, ſaying, Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, juſt and true 
are thy ways, O King of ſaints. Surely, if the Spirit have been thus effectual in the ſe- 
cret work of our regeneration unto newneſs of life; if we endeavour thus to frame our 
felves anew ; when we ſay boldly with the bleſſed apoſtle, in the tenth to the Hebrews, 
We are not of them which withdraw our ſelves to perdition, but which follow faith to 
the conſervation of the ſoul, For they which fall away from the grace of God, and ſe- 
parate themſelves unto perdition, they are fleſhly and carnal, they have not God's holy 
Spirit. But unto you, becauſe ye are ſons, God hath ſent forth the Spirit of his Son 
into your hearts, to the end ye might know that Chriſt hath built you upon a rock un- 
moveable ; that he hath regiſtred your names in the book of life; that he hath bound 
himſelf in a ſure and everlaſting covenant to be your God, and the God of your children 
after you; that he hath ſuffered as much, groaned as oft, prayed as heartily for you, as 
for Peter, O Father, keep them in thy name, O righteous Father, the world hath not 
known thee, but I have known thee, and theſe have known that thou haſt ſent me. I 
have declared thy name unto them, and will declare it, that the love, wherewith thou 
haſt loved them, may be in me, and I in them, The Lord of his infinite mercy give 
us hearts plentifully fraught with the treaſure of this bleſſed aſſurance of faith unto the 


„ 


end. | | 3 9: 3 | 
15. Here I muſt advertiſe all men that have the teſtimony of God's holy fear within The papits 

their breaſts to conſider, how unkindly and injuriouſly our own countrymen and bre- falfly accuſe 

| a : R us of hereſy 
thren have dealt with us by the ſpace of twenty four years, from time to time, as if we and apoſtacy. 
were the men of whom St. Jude here ſpeaketh, never ceaſing to charge us, ſome with | 
ſchiſm, ſome with hereſy, ſome with plain and manifeſt apo/tacy, as if we had clean ſe- 
parated our ſelves from Chriſt, utterly forſaken God, quite abjured heaven, and trampled 
all truth and religion under our feet. — Againſt this third ſort, God himſelf ſhall plead 
our cauſe in that day, when they ſhall anſwer us for theſe words, not we them. To 
others, by whom we are accuſed for ſchiſm and hereſy, we have often made our reaſon- 
able, and, in the ſight of God, I truſt, allowable anſwers. For in the way which they call 
Hereſy, we worſhip the God of our fathers, believing all things which are written in aa; 25. 
the law and the prophets. That which they call chin, we know to be our reaſonable 
ſervice unto God, and obedience to his voice, which cryeth ſhrill in our cars, Go. aut Apoc. 18. 
of Babylon, my people, that you be not partakers of her ſins, and that ye receive not 
of her plagues. And therefore when they riſe up againſt us, having no quarrel but this, 
we need not ſeek any farther for our apology, than the words of Abiah to Ferobaam and 
his army, 2 Chron. 13. O Jeroboam and Iſrael, hear you me: ought you not to know, 
that the Lord God of Ifrael hath given the kingdom over Iſrael to Dauid fur ever, 
even to him, and to his ſons, by a covenant of ſalt? that is to ſay, an everlaſting co- 
venant. Jcſuits and papiſts, hear ye me: ought you not to know, that the Father hath. 
given all power unto the Son, and hath made him the only head over his church, 
wherein he dwelleth as an husbandman in the midſt of his vineyard, manuring it with 
the ſweat of his own brows, not letting it forth to others? For, as it is in the Canticles, 
Solomon had a vineyard in Baalhamon, he gave the vineyard unto: keepers, every one Cint. 8. 11. 
bringing for the fruit thereof a thouſand pieces of ſilver; but my vineyard, which is 
mine, is before me, ſaith Chriſt, It is true, this is meant of the myſtical head ſer 
over the body, which is not ſeen. But as he hath reſerved the myſtical adminiſtration 
of the church invifible unto himſelf ; ſo he. hath committed the myſtical, government 
of congregations viſible to the ſons of David, by the ſame covenant; whoſe roy 

| - they 
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they are in the governiag of the flock of Chriſt, whomſoever the holy Ghoſt hath ſet 

over them, to go before them, and to lead them in ſeveral paſtures, one in this congre. 

gation, another in that; as it is written, Take heed unto your ſelves, and to all the flock 

'  Whereof the holy Ghoſt hath made you ouivſeers, to feed the church of God, which he 

The pope's u. hath purchaſed with his own blood, Neither will ever any pope or papiſt under the cope 

= fupre- of heaven, be able to prove the Romiſb biſhop's uſurped ſupremacy over all churches by 

any one word of the covenant of ſalt, which is the ſcripture. For the children in our 

ſtreets do now laugh them to ſcorn, when they force [Thor art Peter] to this purpoſe. 

The pope hath no more reaſon to draw the charter of his univerſal authority from hence, 

than his brethren had to gather by the words of Chriſt in the laſt of oo ter; that the 

diſciple which Jeſus loved ſhould not die. F I will that he tarry till I come, what is 

that to thee? ſaith Chriſt. Straitways a report was raiſed amongſt the brethren, that this 

_ diſciple ſhould not die. Ter Jeſus ſaid not unto him, He ſhall not die; but, if I will 

that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? Chriſt hath ſaid in the xvi®® of St. Mat. 

thew's goſpel to Simon the ſon of Jonas, I ſay to thee, Thou art Peter. Hence an opi. 

nion is held in the world, that the pope is univerſal head of all churches. Yet Jeſus (aid 

not, the pope is univerſal head of all churches; but, Tu es Petrus, Thou art Peter. How. 

beit, as Feroboam, the ſon of Nebat, the ſervant of Solomon, roſe up and rebelled againſt 

his lord, and there were gathered unto him vain men and wicked, which made them- 

ſelves ſtrong againſt Roboam the ſon of Solomon, becauſe Roboam was but a child and 

tender-hearted, and could not reſiſt them; fo the ſon of perdition and man of fin, (be- 

ing not able to brook the words of our Lord and Saviour ſeſus Chriſt, which forbad his 

diſciples to be like princes of nations, They bear rule that are called gracious, it ſhall 

not be ſo with you,) hath riſen up and rebelled againſt his Lord; and to ſtrengthen his 

arm, he hath crept into the houſes almoſt of all the nobleſt families round about him, and 

Cone. delect. taken their children from the cradle to be his cardinals ; he hath fawned upon the kings 

Furies Can. and princes of the carth, and by ſpiritual. cozenage hath made them ſell their lawful au. 

de reb, geſt a thority and juriſdiction for titles of Catholicus, Chriſt ianiſſimus, Defenſor Fidei, and ſuch 

= f: 67. Iike; he hath proclaimed ſale of pardons to inveigle the ignorant; built ſeminaries to 
niovin. . ** . 

de gubern, allure young men deſirous of learning; erected ſtews to gather the diſſolute unto him. 

_—_ _ This is the rock whereupon his church is built. Hereby the man is grown huge and 

Jud. Mace. ſtrong, like the cedars which are not ſhaken with the wind, becauſe princes have been 

& Sold. as children, over-tender-hearted, and could not reſiſt. 

Hereby it is come to paſs, as you ſee this day, that the man of fin doth war againſt 

us, not by men of a language which we cannot underſtand, but he cometh as Jeroboam 

againſt Judab, and bringeth the fruit of our own bodies to cat up, that the bowels of 

the child may be made the mother's grave; and hath cauſed no ſmall number of our 

brethren to forſake their native country, and with all diſloyalty to caſt off the yoak of 

their allegiance to our dread ſovereign, whom God in mercy hath ſet over them; for 

whole ſafeguard, if they carried not the hearts of tygers in the boſoms of men, they 

would think the deareſt blood in their bodies well ſpent, But now ſaith Abiah to Fero- 

boam, ye think ye be able to reſiſt the kingdom of the Lord, which is in the hands of 

the ſons of David. Ye be a great multitude, the golden calves are with you, which 

| Feroboam made you for gods: have ye not driven away the prieſts of the Lord, the (ons 

of Aaron, and the Levites, and have made you prieſts like the people of nations? who- 

ſoever cometh with a young bullock, and ſeven rams, the ſame may be a pricſt of them 

that are no gods. If I ſhould follow the compariſon, and here uncover the cup of thoſe 

deadly and ugly abominations, wherewith this Zeroboam, of whom we ſpeak, hath made 

the carth ſo drunk that it hath recled under us, I know your godly hearts would loath 

to ſee them. For my own part, I delight not to rake in ſuch filth, 1 had rather take a 

garment upon my ſhoulders, and go with my face from them to cover them. The Lord 

their eyes, and cauſe them, if it be poſſible, at the length to ſee how they are wretch- 
ed, and miſcrable, and poor, and blind, and naked. Put ir, O Lord, in their hearts, to 

ſeek white raiment, and to cover themſelves, that their filthy nakedneſs may no longer 

appear. For, beloved in Chriſt, we bow our knees, and lift up our hands to heaven 

in our chambers ſecretly, and openly in our churches we pray heartily and hourly, 

even for them alſo: tho the pope hath given out as a judge in a ſolemn declaratory 

ſentence of excommunication againſt this land, that our gracious lady hath quite aboliſhed 

prayer within her realm: and his ſcholars, whom he hath taken from the midſt of us, 

have in their publiſhed writings charged us, not only not to have any holy aſſemblies 

unto the Lord for prayer, but to hold a common ſchool of fin and flattery; to hold ſa- 

crilege to be God's ſervice ;' unfaithfulneſs and breach of promiſe to God, to give it to a 

trumpet to be a vertue ; to abandon faſting ; to abhor confeſſion ; to miſlike with penance 3 

to like well of uſury; to charge none with reſtitution ; to find no good before God in 


ſingle life; nor in no well-working ; that all men, as taey fall to us, are much 3 * 
2 | an 
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and mote than afore, corrupted. I do not add one word or ſyllable unto that which Mr. 
Briſtow, a man both born and ſworn amongſt us, hath taught his hand to deliver to the 
view of all. I appeal to the conſcience of every ſoul, that hath been truly converted by 
us, whether his heart were never raiſed up to God by our preaching ; whether the words 
of our exhortation never wrung any tear of a penitent heart from his eyes; whether: his 
ſoul never reaped any joy and comfort, any conſolation in Chriſt Jeſus by our ſacraments, 
and prayers, and pſalms, and thankſgiving ; whether he were never bettered, but always 
worſe by us. wy | | 
O merciful God! If heaven and earth in this caſe do not witneſs with us, and againſt 
them, let us be razed out from the land of the living! Let the earth on which we ſtand, 
ſwallow us quick, as it hath done Corah, Dathan, and Abiram ! But if we belong unto 
the Lord our God, and have not forſaken him; if our prieſts, the ſons of Aaron, miniſter 
unto the Lord, and the Levites in their office; if we offer unto the Lord every morning 
and every evening the burnt-offcrings, and ſweet incenſe of prayers, and thankſgiving | 
if the bread be ſet in order upon the pure table, and the candleſtick of gold, with the * Chron. 13. 
lamps thereof, burn every morning; that is to ſay, if amongſt us God's bleſſed ſacra- ; 
ments be duly adminiſtred, his holy word ſincerely and daily preached; if we keep the | 
watch of the Lord our God, and if ye have forſaken him; then doubt ye not, this God 
is with us as a captain, his prieſts with ſounding trumpets muſt cry alarm againſt you; O ye ver. 18. 


children of Iſrael, fight not againſt the Lord God of your fathers, for ye ſhall not proſper. 


—— 


TS ES NUNN 
Epiſt. Ju DE, ver. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 


But rye, beloved, remember the words which were ſpoken before of the 


apoſtles of our Lord Feſus Chriſt: 

How that they told you, that there ſhould be mockers in the laſt time, which 
ſhould walk after their own ungodly luſis. 

Theſe are makers of ſecls, fleſhly, having not the Spirit. 

But he, beloved, edify your ſelves in your moſt holy fanth, praying in the 
holy Ghoſt, | . 

And keep your ſelves in the love of God, looking for the mercy of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt unto eternal liſe. 


Aving otherwhere ſpoken of the words of St. Zude, going next before, con- 
cerning mockers which ſhould come in the laſt time, and back-ſliders which 
even then ſhould fall away from the faith of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt; I am now by the aid of Almighty God, and thro” the aſſiſtance of 

his good Spirit, to lay before you the words of exhortation which I have read. * + 

2. Wherein firſt of all, whoſoever hath an eye to ſee let him open it, and he ſhall 
well perceive how careful the Lord is for his children, how deſirous to ſee them profit 
and grow up to a manly ſtature in Chriſt, how loth to have them any way miſled, ei- 
ther by the examples of the wicked, or by inticements of the world, and by provoca- 
tion of the fleſh, or by any other means forceable to deceive them, and likely to eſtrange 
their hearts from God. For God is not at that point with us, that he carcth not whe- 
ther we ſink or ſwim. No, he hath written our names in the palm of his hand; in the 
ſignet upon his finger are we graven; in ſentences not only of mercy, but of judgment 
alſo we are remembred, he never denounceth judgments againſt the wicked, but he 
maketh ſome proviſo for his children, as it were for ſome certain privileged perſons, 
Touch not mine anointed, do my prophets no harm: hurt not the earth, nor the {fs nor 
the trees, till we have ſealed the ſervants of God in their foreheads. He nevet ſpeaketn 
of godleſs men, but he adjoyneth words of comfort, or admonition, or exhortation, 
whereby we are moved to reſt and ſettle our hearts on him. In the ſecond to Timothy, the 
third chapter, Evil men (ſaith the apoſtle) and decei vers ſhall wax worſe and worſe, 
deceiving and being decerved. But continue thou in the things which thou haſt" learned. 


And in the firſt to T7 mmothy, the ſixth chapter, Some-men luſting after money,” have 
| 0 Uu u | erred 
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erred from the faith, and pierced themſelves thro' with many ſorrows : but thou, O man 
of God, fly theſe things, and follow after righteouſneſs, godhineſs, faith, love, patience, 
meekneſs. In the ſecond to the Theſſalaniaus, the ſecond chapter, they have not received 
the love of the truth, that they might be ſaved, God ſhall ſend them ſtrong deluſions that 
they may believe lyes. But we onght to giue thanks alway to God for you, brethren, be. 
loved of the Lord, becauſe God hath from the beginning choſen you to ſaluation, thro 
fanttification of the Spirit, and faith in the truth. And in this epiſtle of St. Jude, There 
ſhall come mocters in the laſt times, walking after their own ungodly luſts. But heloved, 
edify ye your ſelves in your moſt holy faith. | | 

3. Theſe ſweet exhortations, which God putteth every where in the mouths of the 
prophets and apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt, are evident tokens that God ſitteth not in heaven 
careleſs and unmindful of our eſtate. Can a mother forget her child! Surely a mother 
will hardly forget her child. But if a mother be haply found unnatural, and do forget 
the fruit of her own womb; yet God's judgments ſhew plainly that he cannot forget the 
man whoſe heart he hath framed and faſhioned ane in fimplicity and truth to ſerve and 


fear him, For when the wickedneſs of man was ſo great, and the earth ſo filled-with 


eruelties, that it could not ſtand with the righteouſneſs of God any longer to forbear, 


Gen. 6. 3. and wrathful ſentences brake out from him, like wine from veſſel that hath no vent: My Hpi- 


T3; 
Chap. 6.8. and 
18, 


rit (faith he) can ſtruggle and ſtrive no longer, an end of all fleſh is come before me. Yet 
then did Noah find grace in the eyes of the Lord: I will eſtabliſh my covenant with thee, 
(ſaith God) hon ſhalt go into the ark, thou, and thy ſons, and thy wife, and thy ſons 
wives with thee. . 
4. Do we not ſee what ſhift God doth make for Lot and for his family, in the nine- 
teenth of Geneſis, leſt the fiery deſtruction of the wicked ſhould overtake him? Over- 
night the angels make enquiry what fans and daughters, or ſons in law, what wealth and 


Chap. 19. 12. ſubſtance he had. They charged him to carry out all, hat ſoever thou haſt in the city, 


bring it out. God ſeemed to ſtand in a kind of fear, leſt ſomething or other would be 
left behind. And his will was, that nothing of that which he had, not an hoof of any 
beaſt, nor a thread of any garment ſhould be ſinged with that fire. In the morning the 


Chap. 19. 15. angels fail not to call him up, and to haſten him forward, Ariſe, take thy wife and thy 


Verſe 16. 


daughters which are here, that they be not deſtroyed in the puniſhment of the city. The 
angels having ſpoken again and again, Lot for all this lingreth out the time till, till at 
the length they were forced tb take both him, his wife, and his daughters by the arms, 
(the Lord being merciful unto him) and to carry them forth, and ſet them without the 
city. 

1 Was there ever any father thus careful to ſave his child from the flame? A man 
would think, that now being ſpoken unto to eſcape for his life, and not to look behind him, 


nor to tarry in the plain, but to haſten to the mountain, and there to ſave himſelf, he ſhould 


do it gladly. Vet behold, now he is ſo far off from a chearful and willing heart to do 
vhat ſoever is commanded him for his own weal, that he beginneth to reaſon the matter, as 
if God had miſtaken one place for another, ſending him to the hill, when ſalvation was in 
the city. Not ſo, my Lord, I beſeech thee, behold, thy ſervant hath found grace in 
thy ſgbt, and thou haſt magnified thy mercy, which thou haſt ſhewed unto me in ſaving 
my life. I cannot eſcape in the mountain, leſt ſome evil take me, and I dye. Here rs acity 
hard by, a ſmall thing ; O, let me eſcape thither (is it not a ſmall thing?) and my;foul ſhall 
live. Well, God is contentcd to yield to any conditions: Behold, I have received thy 
requeſt concerning this thing alſo, 1 will ſpare this city for which thou haſt ſpoken; haſte 
thee, ſave thee there; For I can da nothing till thou come thither. 5 

6. He could do nothing! Not becauſe of the weakneſs of his ſtrength (for who is like 
unto the Lord in power?) but becauſe of the greatneſs of his mercy, which would nat 
ſuffer him to lift up his arm againſt that city, nor to pour out his wrath- upon that place, 
where his righteous ſervant had a fancy to remain, and a deſire to dwell. O the depth of 
the riches of the mercy and love of God! God is afraid to offend us, who are not afraid 
to diſpleaſe him. God can do nothing till he have ſaved us, who can find in our hearts 
rather to do any thing than to ſerve him. It contenteth him not to exempt us, when the 
pit is digged for the wicked; to comfort us at every mention which is made of reprobates 
and godleſs men; to fave us as the apple of his own eye, when fire cometh down. from 
heaven to conſume the inhabitants of the earth; except every prophet, and every apoſtle, 
and every ſervant whom. he ſendeth forth, do come loaden with theſe or the like exhor- 
tations, O beloved, edify your ſelves in your maſt holy faith; give your ſelves to prayer 
in the ſpirit ; keep your ſelves in the love of God; lol for the mercy of our Lord Feſus 
Chriſt unto eternal life. | emen _ + 

7. Eaify your ſelues. The ſpecch is borrowed, from matetial builders, 15 mop be 
I " | Po OO _ - _ "fpiritua 
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ſpiritually underſtood. It appears in the ſixth of St. Johns goſpel, by the Jeuis, that theit 
mouths did water too much for bodily food, Our fathers, ſay they, did eat manna in 
the deſart, as it is written, he gave them bread from heaven to eat; Lord, evermore 
ive us of this bread, Our Saviour, to turn their appetite another way, maketh them this 
anſwer, Jam the bread of life; he that cometh to me ſhall not hunger; and he that belie- 
veth in me ſhall never thirſt. | | 
8. An uſual practice it is of Satan, to caſt heaps of worldly baggage in our way, that 
whilſt we deſire to heap up gold as duſt, we may be brought at the length to eſteem vilely 
that ſpiritual bliſs. Chriſt in Mat. 6. to correct this evil affection, putteth us in mind 
to lay up treaſure for our ſelves in heaven. The apoſtle, 1 Tim. 3. miſtiking the vanity 
of thoſe women who attired themſelves more coſtly than beſeemed the heavenly cal- 
ling of ſuch as profeſſed the fear of God, willeth them to cloath themſelves with ſhame- 
facedneſs and modeſty, and to put on the apparel of good works. Taliter pigmentatæ, 
Deum habebitis amatorem, ſaith Tertullian. Put on righteouſneſs as a garment; inſtead 
of civet have faith which may cauſe a ſavour of life to iſſue from you, and God ſhall be 
enamoured, he ſhall be raviſhed with your beauty. Thele are the ornaments, bracelets, 
and jewels which inflame the love of Chriſt, and ſet his heart on fire upon his ſpouſe. _ 
We lee how he breaketh out inthe Canticles at the beholding of this attire, How fair art 
thou, and how pleaſant art thou, O my love, in theſe pleaſures! . | 
9. And perhaps St. Jude exhorteth us here not to build our houſes, but our ſelves, 
 foreſeeing by the Spirit of the Almighty which was with him, that there ſhould be men in 
the laſt days like to thoſe in the firſt, who ſhould encourage and ſtir up each other to 
make brick, and to burn it in the fire, to build houſes huge as cities, and towns as high 
as heaven, thereby to get them a name upon earth; men that ſhould turn out the poor, 
and the fatherleſs, and the widow, to build places of reſt for dogs and ſwine in their 
rooms; inen that ſhould lay houſes of prayer even with the ground, and make them 
ſtables where God's people have worſhipped before the Lord. Surely this is a vanity of 
all vanities, and it is much amongſt men ; and a ſpecial ſickneſs of this age. What it ſhould 
mean I know not, except God hath ſet them on work to provide fuel againſt that day, 
when the Lord Jeſus ſhall ſhew himſelf from heaven with his mighty angels in flaming 
fire. What good cometh unto the owners of theſe things, ſaith Solomon, but only the be- 
holding thereof with their eyes? Martha, Martha, thou buſieſt thy ſelf about many things ; 
one thing is neceſſary, Ye are too buſy, my brethren, with timber and brick ; they have 
| choſen the better part, they have taken a better courſe that build themſelves. 7e are the 
temples of the living God, as God hath ſaid, Twill dwell in them, and will walk in them; 
and they ſhall be my people, and I will be their God. 
10, Which of you will gladly remain or abide in a miſhapen, or a ruinous, or a broken 
houſe? And ſhall we ſuffer ſin and vanity to drop in at our eyes, and at our ears, and 
at every corner of our bodies, and of our ſouls, knowing that we are the temples of the 
holy Ghoſt? Which of you receiveth a gueſt whom he honoureth, or whom he loveth, 
and doth not ſweep his chamber againſt his coming ? And ſhall we ſuffer the chambers of 
our hearts and conſciences to lie full of yomiting, full of filth, full of garbage, knowing 
that Chriſt hath ſaid, 1 and my Father will come and dwell with you? Is it meet for your 
oxen to lie in parlors, and your ſelves to lodge in cribs? Or is it ſeemly for your ſelves 
to dwell in your cieled houſes, and the houſe of the Almighty to lie waſte, whoſe houſe 
ye are your ſelves? Do not our eyes behold, how God every day overtaketh the wick- 
ed in their journeys? How ſuddenly they pop dowa into the pit? How God's judgments 
for their crimes come ſo ſwiftly upon them, that they have not the leiſure to cry, alas! 
How their life is cut off like a thread in a moment? How they paſs like a ſhadow? How 
they open their mouths to ſpeak, and God taketh them even in the midſt of a vain or 
an idle word? and dare we for all this lie down, and take our reſt, eat our meat ſecurely and 
careleſly in the midſt of ſo great and ſo many ruins? Bleſſed and praiſed for ever and ever 
be his name, who perceiving of how ſenſeleſs and heavy metal we are made, hath inſtitu- 
ted in his CHURCH a ſpiritual ſupper, and an holy communion to be celebrated often, The ficrament 
that we might thereby be occaſioned often to cxamine theſe buildings of ours, in what fuer Ls 
caſe they ſtand. For ſith God doth not dwell in temples which are unclean, fith a ſhrine 
cannot be a ſanctuary unto him; and this ſupper is received as a ſeal unto us, that we arc 
his houſe, and his ſanctuary; that his Chriſt is as truly united to me, and J to him, as my 
arm is united and knit unto my ſhoulder ; that he dwelleth in me as verily as the elements 
of bread and wine abide within me ; which perſuaſion, by receiving theſe dreadful myſte- 
ties, we profeſs our ſelves to have: a due comfort, if truly; and if in hypocriſy, then wo 
worth us. Therefore e er we put forth our hands to take this bleſſed ſacrament, we are 
charged to examine and try our hearts whether God be in us of a truth or no: as if by 
faith and love unfeigned we be found the temples of the holy Ghoſt, then to judge whe- 
ther we have had ſuch regard every one to = building, that the Spirit which dwelleth 
| | uu 2 in 
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in us hath no Way been vexed, moleſted and grieved : or if it had, as no doubt ſometimes 
it hath by incredulity, ſometimes by breach of charity, ſometimes by want of zeal, ſome- 
times by: ſpots of life, even in the beſt and moſt perfect amongſt us; (for who can lay his 
heart is clean?) O then to fly unto God by unfeigned repentance, to fall down before him 
in the humility of our ſouls, begging of him whatſoever is needful to repair our decays, 
before we fall into that deſolation, whereof the prophet ſpeaketh, ſaying, Thy breach is 
great like the ſea, who can heal thee ? Pe 
11. Receiving the ſacrament of the ſupper of the Lord after this ſort (you that are 
ſpiritual judge what I ſpeak) is not all other wine like the water of Marah, being compa. 
red to the cup which we bleſs? Is not Manna like to gall, and our bread like to Manna ? 
Is there not a taſte, a taſte of Chriſt Jeſus in the heart of him that eatcth ? Doth not he 
which drinketh behoid plainly in this cup, that his ſoul is bathed in the blood of the 
Lamb? O beloved in our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, if ye will taſte how ſweet the 
Lord is, if ye will receive the King of glory, build your ſelves. 

12. Young men, I ſpeak this to you, for ye are his houſe, becauſe by faith ye are con- 
querors over Satan, and have overcome that evil. Fathers, I ſpeak it alſo to you, ye are 
his houſe, becauſe ye have known him, who is from the beginning. Sweet babes, I ſpeak 
it even to you alſo, ye are his houſe, becauſe your fins are forgiven you for his name ſake. 
Matrons and ſiſters, I may not hold it from you, ye are alſo the Lord's building; and as 
St. Peter ſpeaketh, Heirs of the grace of life as well as we. Tho' it be forbidden you to 
open your mouths in publick aſſemblies, yet ye muſt be inquiſitive in things concerning this 
building which is of God, with your husbands and friends at home; not as Dalilah with 
Sampſon, but as Sarah with Abraham; whole daughters ye are, whilſt ye do well, and 
build your ſelves. . 

13. Having ſpoken thus far of the exhortation, as whereby we are called upon to edify 
and build our ſelves; it remaineth now, that we conſider the things preſcribed, namely, 
wherein we muſt be built. This preſcription ſtandeth alſo upon two points, the thing 
preſcribed, and the adjunct of the thing. And that is, our moſt pure and holy faith. 

14. The thing preſcribed is faith. For, as in a chain which is made of many links, 
if you pull the firſt, you draw the reſt ; and as in a ladder of many ſtaves, if you take away 
the loweſt, all hope of aſcending to the higheſt will be removed: ſo, becauſe all the pre- 
cepts and promiſes in the law and in the goſpel do hang upon this, believe; and becauſe 
the laſt of the graces of God doth fo follow the firſt, that he glorifieth none, but whom 


he hath juſtified, nor juſtifieth any, but whom he hath called to a true, effectual, and live- 


ly faith in Chriſt Jeſus; therefore St. Jude exhorting us to build our ſelves, mentioneth 
here expreſly only faith, as the thing wherein we muſt be edified ; for that faith is the 
ground and the glory of all the welfare of this building. 

1 5. Ze are ſtrangers and foreigners, but citizens with the ſaints, and of the houſhold 
of God, (ſaith the apoſtle) and are built upon the foundation of the | oy and. apoſtles, 
Feſus Chriſt himſelf being the chief corner-ſlone, in whom all the building being coupled 
together, groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord, in whom ye alſo are built together to 
be the habitation of God by the Spirit. And we are the habitation of God by the Spirit, if 
we believe, for it is written, J/hoſoever confeſſeth that Feſus is the Son of God, in him 


God dwelleth, and he in God, The ſtrength of this habitation is great, it prevaileth 


againſt Satan, it conquereth ſin, it hath death in deriſion; neither principalities nor powers 
can throw it down; it leadeth the world captive, and bringeth every enemy that riſcth up 
againſt it to confuſion and ſhame, and all by faith; for /his is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith. Who is it that overcometh the world, but he which believeth 
that Feſus is the Son of God? : | 

16. The ſtrength of every building which is of God, ſtandeth not in any man's arms or 
legs; it is only in our faith, as the valour of Sampſon lay only in his hair. This is the rea- 
ſon, why we are ſo earneſtly called upon to edzfy our ſelves in faith. Not as if this bare 
action of our minds, whereby we believe the goſpel of Chriſt, were able in it ſelf, as of 
it ſelf, to make us unconquerable, and invincible, like ſtones, which abide in building 
for ever, and fall not out: No, it is not the worthineſs of our believing, it is the virtue 
of him in whom we believe, by which we ſtand ſure, as houſes that arc builded upon a 
rock. He is a wiſeman which hath builded his houſe upon a rock; for he hath choſen 
a good foundation, and no doubt his houſe will ſtand ; but how ſhall it ſtand? Verily, by 
the ſtrength of the rock which beareth it, and by nothing elſe. Our fathers, whom God 
delivered out of the land of Egypt, were a people that had no peers amongſt the nations 
of the earth, becauſe they were built by faith upon the rock, which rock is Chriſt. And 
the rock (faith the apoſtle in the firſt to the Corinthians, the tenth chapter) did follow 
them. Whereby we learn not only this, that being built by faith on Chriſt, as on a rock, 
and grafted into him as into an olive, we receive all our ſtrength and fatneſs from him; but 


alſo, that this ſtrength and fatneſs of ours ought to be no cauſe, why we ſhould be _ 
3 minded, 
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inded, and. not work out our ſalvation with a reverent trembling, and holy feat. 
For if thou boaſteſt thy (elf of thy faith, know this, that Chriſt choſe his apoſtles, his 
apoſtles choſe not him; that 1/7ae/ followed not the rock, but the rock followed 1/rae! 3 
and that thou beareſt not the root, but the root thee. So that every heart muſt thus think, 
and every tongue muſt thus ſpeak, Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, nor unto any thing Rom. 11. 
which is within us, but unto thy Name only, only to thy Name belongeth all the praiſe = 
of all the treaſures and riches of every temple which is of God. This excludeth all boaſt- 
ing and vaunting of our faith. : | 
17. But this muſt not make us careleſs to edify our ſelves in faith. It is the Lord that 1 John;. 
delivereth mens ſouls from death, but not except they put their truſt in his mercy, It is 
God that hath given us eternal life, but no otherwiſe than thus, if we believe in the Name 
of the Son of God ; for he that hath not the Son of God, hath not life. It was the Spi- 
rit of the Lord which came upon Sampſon, and made him ſtrong to tear a lyon, as a man 
would rend a kid; but his ſtrength forſook him, and he became like other men, when the 
razor had touched his head. It is the power of God whereby the faithful have ſubdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteouſneſs, obtained the promiſes, ſtopped the mouths of lyons, quench- 
ed the violence of fire, eſcaped the edge of the ſword : but take away their faith, and doth 
not their ſtrength forſake them? Are they not like unto other men ? 
18. If ye deſire yet further to know, how neceſlary and needful it is that we edify and 
build up our ſelves in faith, mark the words of the bleſſed apoſtle, Milhout faith it is 
impoſſible to pleaſe God. If I offer to God all the ſſicep and oxen, that are in the world; 
if all the temples, that were builded ſince the days of Adam till this hour, were of my 
foundation; if I break my very heart with calling upon God, and wear out my tongue with 
preaching ; if I ſacrifice my body and ſoul unto him, and have no faith, all this avail- 
eth nothing. WMithout faith it is impoſſivle to pleaſe God, Our Lord and Saviour Nopleaſing ot 
therefore being asked in the ſixth of St. John's goſpel, What ſhall we do that we might 200 ond 
work the works of God? maketh anſwer, This is the work of God, that ye believe is © 
him, whom he hath ſent. | 
19. That no work of ours, no building of our ſelves in any thing can be available ot 
profitable unto us, except we be edified and built in faith, what need we to ſeek about for 
long proof? Look upon Iſrael, once the very choſen and peculiar of God, to whom the 
adoption of the faithful, and the glory of cherubims, and the covenants of mercy, 
and the law of Moſes, and the ſervice of God, and the promiſes of Chriſt were made im- 
propriate, who not only were the off-ſpring of Abraham, father unto all them which do 
believe, but Chriſt their off-ſpring, which is God to be bleſſed for evermore. 
20. Conſider this people, and learn what it is to 41ui/d your ſelves in faith. They 
were the Lord's vine: he brought it out of Egypt, he threw out the heathen from their 
places, that it might be planted ; he made room for it, and cauſed it to take root, till it 
had filled the earth; the mountains were covered with the ſhadow of it, and the boughs 
thereof were as the goodly cedars ; ſheſtretched out her branches to the ſea, and hcr boughs 
unto the river. But, when God having ſent both his ſervants and his Son to viſit this vine, 
they neither ſpared the one, nor received the other, but ſtoned the prophets, and crucified 
the Lord of glory which came unto them ; then began the curſe of God to come upon 
them, even the curſe whereof the prophet David hath ſpoken, ſaying, Let their table be pſil 6g. 
made a ſnare, and a net, and a ſtumbling-block, even for a recompence unto them: let Rom. 11. 
their eyes be darkned, that they do not ſee, bow down their backs for ever, keep them 
down. And ſithence the hour that the meaſure of their infidelity was firſt made up, they 
have been ſpoiled with wars, eaten up with plagues, ſpent with hunger and famine ; they 
wander from place to place, and are become the molt baſe and contemptible people that are 
under the fun. Ephraim, which before was a terror unto nations, and they trembled at 
his voice, is now by infidelity ſo vile, that he ſeemeth as a thing caſt out to be trampled 
under mens feet. In the midſt of theſe deſolations they cry, Return, we beſeech thee, O pfl. 86. 14. 
God of hoſts, look down from heaven, behold and viſit this vine : But their very prayers 5/159 
are turned into ſin, and their crics are no better than the lowing of beaſts before him. | 
Mell, ſaith the apoſtle, by their unbelief they are broken off, and thou doſt ſtand by thy faith: Rom. 11. 20. 
behold therefore the bountifulneſs, and ſeverity of God; towards them ſeverity, becauſe 
they have fallen, bountifulneſs towards thee, if thou continue in his bountifulneſs, or elſè verſe 2, | 
thou ſhalt be cut off. If they forſake their unbelief and be grafted in again, and we at any | 
time for the hardneſs of our hearts be broken off, it will be ſuch a judgment as will amaze 
all the powers and principalities which are above. Who hath ſearched the counſel of God #% 1. 9. not ll 
concerning this ſecret ? And who doth not ſee, that infidelity doth threaten Lo ammi unto 2? PP* | 1 
the Gentiles, as it hath brought Lo ruchama upon the Jews ? It may be that theſe words obtaining ; 
ſeem dark unto you: but the words of tne apoſtle, in the eleventh to the Romans, are! 
Plain enough, I, God hath not ſpared the natural branches, take heed, take heed, leſt he 
ſpare not thee : build thy (elf in faith. Thus much of the thing which is preſcribed, and | | 
es wherein I} 
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Two SERMONS 


wherein we arc exhorted, edify your ſelues. Now conſider the condition and properties 
which are in this place annexed unto faith, The former of them (for there are but two) 


is this, Edify your ſelves in your faith. 


21. A ſtrange, and a ſtrong deluſion it is wherewith the man of ſin hath bewitched the 
world; a forceable ſpirit of error it muſt needs be, which hath brought men to ſuch a 
ſenſeleſs and unreaſonable perſuaſion as this is, not only that men cloathed with mortality 
and ſin, as we our ſelves are, can do God ſo much ſervice as ſhall be able to make a full 
and perfect ſatisfaction before the tribunal ſeat of God for our own ſins, yea, a great deal 
more than is ſufficient for themſelves; but alſo, that a man at the hands of a biſhop or a 
pope, for ſuch or ſuch a price, may buy the overp/us of other mens merits, purchaſe the 
fruits of other mens labours, and build his ſoul by another man's faith. Is not this man 
drowned in the gall of bitterneſs? Is his heart right in the ſight of God? Can he have 
any part or fellowſhip with Peter, and with the ſucceſſors of Peter, who thinketh ſo 
vilely of building the precious temples of the holy Ghoſt ? Let his money periſh with him, 
and he with it, becauſe he judgeth that the gift of God may be (old for money. 

22. But, beloved in the Lord, deceive not your ſelves, neither ſuffer ye your ſelves to 
be deceived: ye can receive no more caſe nor comfort for your ſoul by another man's faith, 
than warmth for your bodies by another man's cloaths, or ſuſtenance by the bread which 
another man doth eat. The juſt ſhall live by his own faith. Let a ſaint, yea a martyr, 
content himſelf that he hath cleanſed himſelf of his own ſins, ſaith Tertullian: No faint 


or martyr can cleanſe himſelf of his own ſins. But if ſo be a ſaint or a martyr can cleanſe 


himſelf of his own fins, it is ſufficient that he can do it for himſelf, Did ever any man 
by his death deliver another man from death, except only the Son of God? He indeed 
was able to ſafe conduct a thief from the croſs to paradiſe : for to this end he came, that 
being himſelf pure from ſin, he might obey for ſinners. Thou which thinkeſt to do the 


like, and ſuppoſeſt that thou canſt juſtify another by thy righteouſneſs, if thou be without 
ſin, then lay down thy life for thy brother; die for me. But if thou be a ſinner, even 


as I am a ſinner, how can the oyl of thy lamp be ſufficient both for thee and for me? Vir. 
gins that are wiſe, get ye oyl, while ye have day, into your own lamps: for out of all 
peradventure, others, tho they would, can neither give nor ſell. Edify your ſelves in 
your own moſt holy faith. And let this be obſerved for the firſt property of that wherein 


we ought to edify our ſelves. 


23. Our faith being ſuch is that indeed which St. Jude doth here term faith; namely, 
a thing moſt Holy. The reaſon is this, we are juſtified by faith: for Abraham believed, 
and this was imputed unto him for righteouſneſs. Being juſtified, all our iniquities are co- 
vered; God beholdeth us in the righteouſneſs which is imputed, and not in the fins which 
we have committed. 

24. It is true, we are full of fin, both original and actual; whoſoever denieth it is a 
double ſinner, for he is both a ſinner and alyar. To deny ſin is molt plainly and clearly to 
prove it, becauſe he that faith he hath no ſin, lyeth, and by lying proveth that he hath fin. 

25. But imputation of righteouſneſs hath covered the ſins of every ſoul which belie- 
veth; God by pardoning our ſin hath taken it away: ſo that now, altho our tranſgreſ- 
ſions be multiplied above the hairs of our head, yet being juſtified, we are as free and 
as clear as if there were no one ſpot or ſtain of any uncleanneſs in us. For it is God that 
juſtifieth ; And who ſhall lay any thing to the charge of God's choſen ? ſaith the apoſtle in 
Rom. 8. . 

26. Now ſin being taken away, we are made the righteouſneſs of God in Chriſt : for 
David ſpeaking of this righteouſneſs, ſaith, Bleſſed is the man whoſe iniquities are for- 

ien. No man is bleſſed, but in the righteouſneſs of God: Every man whoſe fin is 
taken away is bleſſed, Therefore every man whoſe ſin is covered, is made the righteouſneſs 
of God in Chriſt, This righteouſneſs doth make us to appear moſt holy, moſt pure, moſt 
unblameable before him. 2 8 | 

27. This then is the ſam of that which J ſay, faith doth juſtify ; juſtification waſheth 
away ſin; fin remov'd, we are cloath'd with the righteouſneſs which is of God; the righ- 
teouſneſs of God maketh us moſt holy. Every of theſe I have proved by the teſtimony 
of God's own mouth; therefore I conclude, that faith is that which maketh us molt 
holy, in conſideration whereof, it is called in this place, Our moſi holy faith. 

28. To make a wicked and a ſinful man moſt holy thro' his believing, is more than to 
create a world of nothing. Our faith moſt holy! Surely, Solomon could not ſhew the 
queen of Sheba ſo much treaſure in all his kingdom, as is lapt up in theſe words. O that 
our hearts were ſtretched out like tents, and that the eyes of our underſtanding were as 

bright as the ſun, that we might throughly know the riches of the glorious inheritance 
of the ſaints, and what is the exceeding greatneſs of his power towards us, whom he ac- 
cepteth for pure, and moſt holy, through our believing! O that the Spirit of the Lord 


would give this doctrine entrance into the ſtony and brazen heart of the Jeu, ww fol- 
| 3 oweth 
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loweth the law of rightcouſneſs, but cannot attain unto the righteouſneſs of the law! 
Wherefore, ſaith the apoſtle, they ſeck righteouſneſs, and not by faith; wherefore they 
fumble at Chriſt, they arc bruiſed, ſhivered to pieces, as a ſhip that hath run her (elf up- 
on a rock. O that God would caſt down the eyes of the proud, and humble the ſouls of 
the high· minded! that they might at the length abhor the garments of their own fleſh; 
which cannot hide their nakedneſs, and put on the faith of Chriſt Jeſus, as he did put it 
on, who hath ſaid, Doubt leſs I think all things but loſs, for the excellent knowledge 
ſake of Chriſt Jeſus my Lord, for whom I have counted all things loſs, and do judge them 
jo be dung, that I might win Cbriſt, and might be found in him, not having my ocon 
righteouſneſs, which ts of the law; but that which is thro' the faith of Chriſt, even the 
righteouſneſs which is of God thro' faith. O that God would open the ark of mercy, 
wherein this doctrine lieth, and ſet it wide before the eyes of poor afflited conſciences, 


- which fly up and down upon the water of their afflictions, and can ſee nothing but only the 


gulf and deluge of their ſins, wherein there is no place for them to reſt their feet. The 
God of pity and compaſſion give you all ſtrength and courage, every day, and every hour, 
and every moment, to build and edify your ſelves in this moſt pure and holy faith. And 
thus much both of the thing preſcribed in this exhortation, and alſo of the properties of the 
thing, Build your ſelves in your moſt holy faith. I would come to the next branch, which 
is of prayer; but I cannot lay this matter out of my hands, till I have added ſomewhat for 
the applying of it, both to others, and to our ſelves. 3 

29. For your better underſtanding of matters contained in this exhortation, Build your 
ſelves, you mult note, that every church and congregation doth conſiſt of a multitude of 
believers, as every houſe is built of many ſtones. And altho the nature of the myſtical 
body of the church be ſuch, that it ſuffereth no diſtinction in the viſible members, but 
whether it be Paul or Apollos, prince or prophet, he that is taught, or he that teacheth, 
all are equally Chriſt's, and Chriſt is equally theirs: yet in the external adminiſtration of 
the church of God, becauſe God is not the author of confuſion, but of peace, it is ne- 
ceſſary, that in every congregation there be a diſtinction, if not of. inward dignity, yet of 
outward degree; ſo that all are ſaints, or ſeem to be ſaints, and ſhould be as they ſeem : 
but are all apoſtles? If the whole body were an eye, where were then the hearing? God 
therefore hath given ſome to be apoſtles, and ſome to be paſtors, &c. for the edification 
of the body of Chriſt. In which work, we are God's labourers (faith the apoſtle) and 
ye are God's husbandry, and God's building. : 

30. The church, reſpected with reference unto adminiſtration eccleſiaſtical, doth ge- 
nerally conſiſt but of two ſorts of men, the /abourers and the building; they which are 
miniſtred unto, and they to whom the work of the miniſtry is committed; paſtors and 
the flock over whom the holy Ghoſt hath made them overſeers. If the guide of a con- 
gregation, be his name or his degree whatſoever, be diligent in his vocation, feeding the 
flock of God which dependeth upon him, caring for it, act by conſtraint, but willmgly 
not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; not as tho he would tyrannize over God's heri- 
tage, but as a pattern unto the flock, wiſely guiding them : if the people in their degree 
do yield themſelves framable ito the truth, not like rough ſtone or flint, refuſing to be 
ſmoothed and ſquared for the building : if the magiſtrate do carefully and diligently ſurvey 
the whole order of the work, providing by ſtatutes and laws, and bodily puniſhments, if 
need require, that all things might be done according to the rule which cannot deceive ; 
even as Moſes proved, that all things might be done according to the pattern which he ſaw 
in the mount; there the words of this exhortation are truly and effectually heard. Of ſuch 
a congregation every man will ſay, Behold a people that are wiſe, a people that walk in 
the ſtatutes and ordinances of their God, a people full of knowledge and underſtanding, a 
people that have Skill in building themſelues. Where it is otherwiſe, there, as by forhful- 
neſs the roof doth decay; and as by idleneſs of hands the houſe droppeth thorow, as it is in 
Eccleſ. 10. 18. ſo firſt one piece, and then another of their building ſhall fall away, till 
there be not a ſtone left upon a ſtone. 1 1 . 

31, We ſee how fruitleſs this exhortation hath been to ſuch as bend all their travel only 
to build and manage a papacy upon earth, without any care in the world of building 
themſelves in their moſt holy faith. God's people have enquired at their mouths, I hat 
fall we do to have eternal life ? Wherein ſhall we build and edify our ſelves? And they 
have departed home from their prophets, and from their prieſts, laden with doctrines 
which are precepts of men; they have been taught to tire out themſelves with bodily exer- 
ciſe: thoſe things arc enjoined them, which God did never require at their hands, and 
the things he doth require are kept from them; their eyes are fed with pictures, and ears 
are filled with melody, but their ſouls do wither, and ſtarve, and pine away; they cfy 
for bread; and behold ſtones are offered them; they ask for fiſh, and ſee they have ſcot- 
pions in their hands. Thou ſeeſt, O Lord, that they build themſelves, but not in faith; 
they feed their children, but not with food: their rulers ſay with ſhame, bring, and not 


build. 
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build. But God is righteous; their drunkenneſs ſtinketh, their abominations are known, 
their madneſs is manifeſt, the wind hath bound them up in her wings, and they ſhall be 
aſhamed of their doings. Ephraim, ſaith the prophet, is joined to idols, let him alone, 
I will turn me therefore from the prieſts, which do miniſter unto idols, and apply this ex- 
hortation to them, whom God hath appointed to feed his choſen in Yael. | 

32. If there be any feeling of Chriſt, any drop of heavenly dew, or any ſpark of God's 
good Spirit within you, ſtir it up, be careful to build and edify, firſt your ſelves, and then 
your flocks in this moſt holy faith. | 

33. I ſay, firſt, your ſelves; for, he which will ſet the hearts of other men on fire with 
the love of Chriſt, muſt himſelf burn with love. It is want of faith in our ſelves, my bre- 
thren, which makes us * wretchleſs in building others. We forſake the Lord's inheritance, 


and feed it not. What is the reaſon of this? Our own deſires are ſettled where they ſhould 


Amos 8. 11, 
8 


1 pet. 4.17. 


not be. We our ſelves are like thoſe women which have a longing to eat coals, and lime, 
and filth; we are fed, ſome with honour, ſome with eaſe, ſome with wealth; the goſpel 
waxeth loathſome and unpleaſant in our taſte; how ſhould we then have a care to feed 
others with that which we cannot fancy our ſelves? If faith wax cold and ſlender in the 
heart of the prophet, it will ſoon periſh from the ears of the people. The prophet Amos 
ſpeaketh of a famine, ſaying, I will ſend a famine in the land, not a famine of read, nor 
a thirſt of water, but of hearing the word of the Lord. Men ſhall wander from ſea to ſea, 
and from the north unto the eaſt ſhall they run to and fro, to ſeek the word of the Lord, and 
ſhall not find it. udgment muſt begin at the houſe of God, ſaith Peter. Yea, I ſay, at the 
ſanctuary of God this judgment mult begin. This famine muſt begin at the heart of the pro- 
phet. He muſt have darkneſs for a viſion, he muſt ſtumble at noon-day, as at the twilight, 
and then truth ſhall fall in the midſt of the ſtreets ; then ſhall the people wander from ſea to 
ſea, and from the north unto the caſt ſhall they run to and fro, to ſeek the word of the Lord. 
34. In the ſecond of Haggai, ſpeak now, faith God to his prophet, ſpeak now to Ze- 
rubbabel, the ſon of Shealtiel, prince of Judah, and to Jehoſhua, the ſor of Jehozadak the 
high-prieſt, and to the reſidue of the people, ſaying, who is left among you that ſaw this 
houſe in her firſt glory? and how do you ſee it now? Is not this houſe in your eyes, in 
compariſon of it, as nothing? The prophet would have all mens eyes turn'd to the view 
of themſelves, every ſort brought to the conſideration of their preſent ſtate. This is no 
place to ſhew what duty Zerubbabel or Fehoſhuado owe unto God in this reſpect. They 
have, I doubt not, ſuch as put them hereof in remembrance, I ask of you, which are a part 
of the reſidue of God's ele& and choſen people, who is there among you that hath taken 
a ſurvey of the houſe of God, as it was in the days of the bleſſed apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt? 
Who is there amongſt you that hath ſeen and conſidered this holy temple in her firſt glo- 


ty? And how do you ſee it now? Is it not, in compariſon of the other, almoſt as no- 


thing? When you look upon them which have undertaken the charge of your ſouls, and 
know how far theſe are, for the moſt part, grown out of kind, how few there be that 
tread the ſteps of their antient predeceſſors, ye are eaſily filled with indignation, eaſily 
drawn unto theſe complaints, wherein the difference of preſent from former times 
is bewailed ; eaſily perſuaded to think of them that lived to enjoy the days which now 


are gone, that ſurely they were happy in compariſon of us that have ſuccceded them: 


were not their biſhops men unreproveable, wiſe, righteous, holy, temperate, well-report- 
ed of, even of thoſe which were without? Were not their paſtors, guides, and teach- 
ers, able and willing to exhort with wholeſom doctrine, and to reprove' thoſe which 
gain-ſaid the truth? Had they prieſts made of the refuſe of the people? Were men, like 
to the children which were in Niue veh, unable to diſcern between the right hand and the 
left, preſented to the charge of their congregations? Did their teachers leave their flocks, 
over which the holy Ghoſt had made them overſeers? Did their prophets enter upon holy 
things as ſpoils, without a reverend calling? Were their leaders ſo unkindly affected to- 


wards them, that they could find in their hearts to ſell them as ſheep or oxen, not caring 


how they made them away? But beloved, deceive not your ſelves. Do the faults of your 
guides and paſtors offend you? It is your fault if they be thus faulty. Nullus, qui ma- 
lum rectorem patitur, eum accuſet : quia ſui fuit meriti perverſi paſtoris ſubjacere di- 
tioni, faith St. Gregory, whoſoever thou art, whom the inconvenience of an evil gover- 


Jer. 3. 14, 15, nor doth preſs, accuſe thy ſelf, and not him; his being ſuch, is thy deſerving. O ze _ 


diſobedient children, turn again, faith the Lord, and then will I give you paſtors accord. 
ing to mine own heart, which ſhall feed you with knowledge and underſtanding. ' So 
that the only way to repair all ruins, -breaches, and offenſive decays in others, is to begin 
reformation at your ſelves. - Which that we may all ſincerely, ſeriouſly, and ſpeedily do, 
God the Father grant for his Son our Saviour Jeſus's fake, unto whom, with the holy 
Ghoſt,” three Perſons, one eternal and everlaſting God, be honour, and glory, and praiſe, 
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Note, that the numeral letters refer to the preface, all the figures 
to the book ; a denotes the top of the page, h about the middle, 
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c towards the end. 
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buſe F it by the papiſts. Page 

: por or 335 © 
k A. What in the doftrine of the church 
of England. 331 b 
Adverſity, prayer to be eyermore deliver'd from 
it vindicated. : 
Aerius, his d:fferent opinion from Tertullian - 
bout faſting. 263 a 

The firſt oppoſer of the order of biſhops. 361 c 
Agents natural and voluntary, how diſtin- 


12 BSOLUTION, the extravagant 4. B 


guiſ d. 5a 
Anabaptiſts zz Germany, their firſt tenets. = 

„„ 

By what ſteps they gain d ground, lxxxii b 

Their bold aſſertions at Loft Ixxxiii b 


Their notions as to the liberty of chriſtians 
cen ſur d. 72 b 


* what law they act by. 7 a 
flow ſome of them came to fall. ib. c 
How diſpers'd after their fall. 8a 
Their knowledge full and complete. ib. c 


Antiquity, what deference to be paid to it in 
diſputable points. 121 C 
Apocryphal books, what denoted by the word 
ormerly, and what now. 137 b 

The reading of them in churches vindicated. 


138b 
Apollinarians, their hereſy, what. 195 C 
Apoſtacy, har. 508 a 


Apoſtles, in what things they have ſucceſſors, 


and in what not. 347 4 

The danger of deſpiſing their words or preach- 
ing. 505 b 
Appetite, how it differs from will. ro b 
Arch-biſhop, to what end appointed. 358 a 
Arch-deacon, his office cuhat. 356 b 


Arch- presbyter, hzs office what. ib. 
Arianiſm, it r:/e and progreſs. 1710 
Athanaſian creed, when and by whom written 
(according to the judgment of Mr. Hooker.) 

8 173 C 

The uſe of it in our liturg y vindicated. 175 b 
Atheiſm, when affected, the moſt oppoſite to 
true religion. 117b 


St. Auguſtin vindicated. 41b 
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B. 
Aptiſm in caſes of neceſſity, to be admi- 
niſter d without the uſual ceremonies. 
| 205 c, 209 b 
The neceſſity of it. 0 205 C 
The inward grace f it confer'd, where the 
outward means cant be had. 208 b 
The caſe of infants dying without it con ſider d. 
| 2094 
2 = privately admmiſter'd in caſes of oe] 
Ay. | 210 b 
(Aaminiſter'd by women and laymen) valid 
and effectual, (in the gudement of Mr. 


Hooker.) | 212 b 
(Adminiſter d by hereticks) why rejected y 
the antients. 57 c 


See croſs, interrogatorys. 
Benedictus, the u/e of it in our ſervice vindi- 
cated. 169 b 
Benefice, what the name ſignifies. 293 b 
Biſhops, their order appointed of God. 343 a 
Were in all churches univerſally for 1500 


years after Chriſt. ib. 
In England before the year 359, and ever 
pace. ; 343 b 
Whence they took their name. b 


Their order antienter than their name. * 
A definition of a biſhop; and in what his of. 
fice conſiſts. 


> SS 8 
At large, and with reſtraint, how diſlinguils'd 


| ib, 

Their ſuperiority, in what /en/e diſputed. ib. b 
The apoſtles the firſt biſhops, and all biſhops 
the apoſites ſucceſſors. 346 2 
All biſhops originally call d apoſtles. i b 
TTY firſt inſtituted with reſtraint, and 


St. Jerom's notion of them vindicated. 2 b 

Their ſucceſſion from the apoſtles, to be prov'd 
in all churches which the apoſtles founded, 
351 a 
What their power was originally. 15 b 
Have the power of ordination inveſted ſolely 
in them. ib. c 

Have the power of juriſdiction inveſted ſolel 

in them ſelves. 5 352 
How far they admitted presbyters to the ex- 
erciſe of juriſdiction. 355b 
How 
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How far their power extended ori ginallh in 


compals. 356 b 
Some ſuperior to others, and why. 358 a2 


| By:whom their order was. firſt oppos d. 361 C 


Their intereſt in civil affairs vindicated. 374 a 
What honours due to them, and upon what" 
381 c, 387 
Ir what inſtances Honour ir to be ſhew'd them. 


count. | + 


„ 388 a 

M hat ſhare they had formely out of the pub. 
lick maintenance of the church. 394 c 
Their behaviour and conduct, what it ſhould 
be. 7 $07 B 
The great ſm of procuring their office by 
ſimony. ib. 
Their viſitation and courts, how they ought 
to be manag d. 399 b 


| | The great detriment that ariſes from careleſs 


 __ biſhops to the church. 4004 
The duty of their clergy and people to bear 
with their infirmities. 401 a 
Their revenues and wealth to be carefully pro- 
refed. 402 a 


Their title to their revenues juſtified. 404 b 


See epiſcopacy, maintenance, and prelates. 
Bowing at the name of Jeſus vindicated. 158 C 
Brazen ſerpent deſiroy'd by Hezekiah, how far 


| to be drawn iuto a precedent. 230 b 
Burial- office, the defign of it. 269 a 
Mourning-attire at funerals, lawful and de- 
cent. ET ib. 
Proceſſions at funerals decent and antient. 
1 | ib. b 

Sermons af funerals, the proper ule of Fs 

| * 


1 uneral | banquets or doles, the decency of” 
them. Cc 
Teſtification of our hope of the reſurrection, 


a4 ſuch times, how neceſſary. 270 a 
Funeral offices 2 by Jews and chriſtians of 
„ ib. b 

C 


| Alvin (John) born in France, and origi- 


nally a lawyer. Ix, b- - 


How he mtroduc'd himſelf into the church of 
Geneva. | ib. 

Ts baniſh'd thence, and recall'd thither 2 
xiii b 

M hat conditions he requir d of them upon his 
return, 8 ib. c 

The ſubtelty of his conditions, and how re- 
cid d by the people. "va 
I, again diſguſted, and takes his leave of 225 
| | ib. b 

His juſt praiſe, and how univerſally honour d 
among the foreign reform'd. Ixy c 
Catechizing, the deſign and uſefulneſs Fit. 133 b 
Ceremonies, what meant by them. 80 b, 86 a 


The ule of them. 86 a, 226C 
Ho univerſal. | 86 b 
How far we may vary from the primitive ce- 
remonies. 5 5 
The objections that are made againſt our cere- 
monies as popilh. 88 C 


Theſe objeftions contradift them ſalues. 90 4 
Not to be aboliſh'd upon account of the boaſts 


_ and hopes of the papiſts. 906 b 
T he grief of thoſe that are diſturbò d at them, 
by whom to be remedy d. ere 
Not always to be rejected, becauſe original. 
ty deriv'd from the Jews. 8c 
When ſcandalous, and when not. 10g a 
When to be remov'd for fear of ſcandal, and 
, 7. 46 ts -a4054 
Not neceſſary to be form'd after the pattern 
of 'elder churches. © ©. 0s 2 
The moderation and prudence ef the church of 
England in eſtabliſhiug them. log b 
Certainty of aſſurance ht. 495 C 
Of evidence what. 45796 a 
Chorepiſcopi, how diſtinguiſb'd from biſhops. 


CHRIST hath the ſecond perſon in the T; Lic 
united th him. | „„ 
Ir but one perſon. „ e000 
Hath two natures entire and diſtin. 191 b 
I hat his humanity gain'd by its union with 
the deity. 4. 1930-199 Þ 
His body not every where preſent. I96 4 
In what ſenſe he may be ſaid to be preſent e- 
very where as man. ODE; 
In what manner, and by what means he is u- 
nited with his church. e 
Has the ſame authority in the government of 
the world, as in the government of the 
Church. 5 8 
Sr. Chryſoſtom vindicated as to his notion of the 
juriſdiction 7 biſhops. 354 4 


Church, what it ſigui fes. | 244. C 
Myſtical and viſible, ſound aud unſound, how 
diſtinguiſh'd. 550 
How united with Chriſt. 199b 

| What power we attribute to it, in the making 
of laws. 8o c 


Il hat deference due to her judgment. 123 a 
How it as diſtinguiſh'd from the common- 

wealth. | 407 b 
Both one and the ſame ſociety. 407 c, 408 c 
The notion of their being two ſeparate ſo- 


Cieties, Whence it ariſes. 4408 a 
Churches. the decency of dedicating them ſo- 
lemnly 20 God. 127 b 

The lawfulneſs of diſtinguiſhing them by the 
names of angels aud ſaints. 1280 
The faſhion f them vindicatel. 129 b 
Ought to be ſtately and ſumptuous. ib. c 
Not to be aboliſb d becauſe formerly abus'd to 
ſuperſtitious 2/6. 131 c 


Church goods, lands, offerings, and revenues, 
Kc. the property of them in Go p. 390 a 
The right of the clergy to receive and uſe 
_7 N "29% Þ 
Sacrilege to alienate them. 396 b 
The ſad conſequences that would attend a 
facrilegious alienation. 402 b, 403 b 
Church polity. See eccleſiaſtical- polity. 


Churching of women, the lawfulneſs of the 
rite. 2684 


The 


The «woman not before excluded the church"as 
unholy. 2880 
The attire of 4 woman at churching to be 
Accent. | ib. c 
Oblations. 2 r name for. ber ee 
a ſuch times. T Sar & 

Civil powers. See king. 7 
Clergy (chriſtian) three orders of chew: mens 
tion 4 in the new teſtament. 2.8 3, 284. 

See maintenance. 

Clergy Jewiſh) their diſtint? orders and offites 
"W N11 By © 
Their dj tenet juriſdiction. - | 7 406 b 
Their plentiful maintenance alhtted b God 
b 
Collects, zhe ſhortneſs of them vindicated.; 85 b 
Common-· prayer, 7he ee Where Perform d 2 
be decent and ſolemn 4 
. The miniſters that e it to be zealous 
aud fervent. 1 
The ſeveral 8 Iny made againſt it. 153 b 
163 4 
The objettions to it as popiſh conſu re - 
: 154 b 
Mot to be poſipon d to any foreign HFUT gies. b. 
The eaſineſs of reading it conſider d. 159 b 
The length of it vindicated. 1560 b 
The ſhortneſs of the collects vindicated. 


„ 26019 
The frequent petitions for temporal Clelſin ge 
Undicated. 163 b 


See forms of prayer. 
Commonwealth. See church. See prayer. 
Communion: See euchariſt. 

Communion of ſaints, «herein it conſſ Ro 202 C 
Conference. See diſputation. 
Confeſſion, how prattiſed by the cit 
church. 310 c 
How practiſed among the Jews. 3120 
How practiſed by the proteſtants abroad. 


321 b 

_ How it ſlands with the church of England 
322 4 
Confeſſion (auricular) the pretended texts of 
ſ[eripture for it examined. 313 b 
The riſe, progreſs and diſcontinuance of it 
in the primitive church. 314 a 
How abus d by the ar piſts. 318 C 
How far Prackiſed oy the church of England 

322 

Confirmation, the 3 of it. 234 4 
As office peculiar to biſhops. 235 4 


Why ſever'd from baptiſm. ib. b 
Contrition, herein it conſiſts. 
Councils 7% be called and diſſolvd by the civil 

owers. ne 
Courts of biſhops) how pernicious, F corrupt. 


399 b 
Croſs in baptilin, gaſtified. 


226 


Its antiquity, aud uſe, and why made iu the 


| forehead. 227 C 
Not to be diſtontinued hecauſe abuſed by the 


papiſts. 


: "0.0. 


zog b 


230 b Error and herely, how 
Ft. Cyprian vindicated. 41 c, 367 b, 368 c, 380b Evangeliſts, what they were. 
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h 7 on their order and office. 2810 
4 Death (ſuddei) 2% Petrie W it 
An the litany vindicateul. 4% TO 
Diocets and province (af: a biſhop) how they 
differ. 358 c 
my hence the diſtintt ion ut frft aroſe. ib. 
Diſcipline and doctrine, the an between 
them. * 61 b 
(penitential) the every of it in the » primi- 


trove church. 328 a 
The danger of 700 eaſily remitting it. ib. c 
' How abus d by the papiſts. 329 b 


4 of the puritans) H what means it got Foot 
Ing among the people. ,  Ixvic 
By what means among the learned. lxx b. 
7, he dangerous con ſequences that world fol. 


4 74.2 Ow from it. Ixxvii c 
Diſputation (publick) ) where properly to be held. 
Ixxiii b 

Not ro be admitted upon all demands. ib. 

- How to be manag'd. 4 7%. 060 
The proper manner to end it. Ixxiy b 


Doles, at funerals, the decency of them 269 c 

Dominion ( ſpiritual) the power of it, what. 

411 b 

See head of the church. See king. See 
ſupremacy. 

Donations, endowments 97 Same (reli. 

ions) the impiety or ſacrilege of alienating 

or impairing them. 


Donatiſts, the ground of their ſthiſm. 


_— See Gloria Patri. 


E. 
ccleſiaſtical polity, why chaſer by the 22 
thor for the title of his book. 60 b 
The ſubſtance aud matter of the eight books. 
Ixxvi c 
Not neceſſary to be the ſame in all churches. 
60 b 
Nor to be «wholly and minntely ſet down in 
ſeripture. ib. c 
Jee diſcipline. 
Elect, never <ho!ly fall from the faith. 473 b, 
497 a, 508 b 
God's care of them, whenhe executes judg- 


ments on the wicked. $11 C 
Endowments ( religious.) See donations. 
Epiſcopacy, by d hom firſt oppoſed. 261 0 


In what reſpett oppoſed by the modern /ec- 


fares. 363 a 
Their arguments againſt it as a human in- 
vention. ib. b 
Thoſe argumente an fewer d. ib. c 


T heir at gumentr againſt the necefity of it. 
| 366 C 
An an feuer to thoſe arguments... 367 b 
The obection of biſhops uſurping more 7880 
no than formerly, an fever d. 369 a 
Nowhere condemn'd in ſeriptare or antiquity. 


378 C 
See biſhops. See prelates. 


they differ. 465 a, 474 © 
282 C 


Euchariſt, 


Euchariſt, act to be receivd before baptiſm. 
| | 237 b 
The deſign and uſe of it. 5 


ib. c 
The manner of Chriſt's preſence in it, not 


to be enquired into too»curiouſly. 238 b. 


| 242 4 
In what ſenſe the elements are his body and 
blood. 239b 
Diſtributing e elements to every perſon 
ingly uſtified. | 243 C 
Kneeling at the time of receiving juſtified. 
; 244 4 

Examination of the communicants not 70 be 
laid aſide. ib. b 
Papiſts, when conforming, not to be hr ps 
ib. c 

The objettion as to the fewnels of our com- 
municants anſiver'd. 247 C 


Very properly adminiſtred at marriages. 267 C 


The power of miniſters to exclude men from 
5 e 
Evil, as evil, not to be de ſis d. 10 C 


How to be diſtinguiſped from good. 11 c 


Eutyches, his error, what. 191 b, 195 c 
Aith, why weak and imperfect in ſome be- 
lie ver. 495 


When once receiv'd, never afterwards en- 
rirely fails. 473 b, 497 a, 508 b 
The ſole baſis of a chriſtian. 514 b 
(The foundation of it) what. 468 a, 471 b 
What it is to hold it. 472 b 
What to deny it directly, and what Y 

i 


conſequent. ; 

The difference of faith in good men and 
wicked. ib. c 

He that once holds it can never afterwards 
directly deny it. 473 b 
Faſting, zhe defign and uſe of it. 2594 
What faſts obſerd d by the Jews. 260 b 
What by the chriſtians. 261 b 
The oppoſitions made to it. 263 a 
The political benefits of it. 265 b 
I hy appointed befire feſtivals ib. c 
Fathers, how far they make uſe of negative ar- 
ents from ſtripture. 41 C 


Fathers (romith.) See romaniſts. 


Fear, not ſinful in it ſelf. 293 b 


On what it ought to be exerciſed moſt. \ ib. c 


Fear and zeal, the roots of ſuperſtition. 119 a 


Feſtivals, che natural cauſe of their A. 
249 
In what manner to be celebrated. 250 b 
l hat days to be obſerved as feſtivals. 252 b 
The objections againſt obſerving them an- 
ſwer'd. . 253 4 
Firſt cauſe, acknowledg'd by the heathens, and 
what they thought of it. © 3b 
Forms of prayer, #sd by the Jews and primi- 
tive chriſtians, | I52 
See common-prayer. 
Foundation. See faith. 


INDEX 


Foundations religious.) See donations. 
Funerals. See burial- office. 


G. 


Eneva. See Calvin. 
Geſtures (different) at the time of prayer 
vindicated. 158 b 
m_ Patri, why the uſual concluſion of plalms, 
8 9174 b 
The uſe made of it againſt the Arians. 'b. C 
The uſe of it in our liturgy vindicated. 195 b 
Thearian doxolog y, orthodox in words. ib. a 
Gop and his doings, unſearchable. 31 
A law to himſelf. | 3b 
Does nothing without reaſon. 30 
Good-works, . far inſtrumental 20 /alvation. 
0 a 
Not meritorious, or the cauſe of unh 
471 a, 477 4. 
Goodneſs, 7he degrees of it, and whence it pro- 
eit. 8 b. c 
How to be diſcern'd. * 
How to be diſtinguiſhd from evil. ib. 11 c 
Government (publick) how and upon what oc- 
caſton it at firſt began. 18b 
The kinds of it arbitrary. | ib. c 
Ite happineſs and proſperity dependent upon 
religion. 272, &c. 


Grace, #0 falling away from it entirely. 473 b. 


497 A, 508 b 


_ Grief and heavineſs, when reprovable. 491 a 


. 
Abit of the clergy for diſtiuction, proper, 


H 284 b 
Halting 6 


between two opinions condemm d. 505 c 


Head of the church, the lawfulneſ5 of applying 


that title to the king. 418 a 
Not apply d in the ſame ſenſe to the king as 
4 Chriſt. ib. b 
In what ſenſe applyd to one and the other. 


419 Cc, 4230 
Implies no contradictions or abſurdities, chen 
apply d to the king. 420 b 
Apply d to the king and to the pope in dif- 
ferent ſenſes. 424a 
Hereſy, what. 508 a 
How it differs from error. 467 a, 474C 


Hezekiah's deſtroying the brazen ſerpent, how 
far to be drawn into a precedent. 230b 

Holydays. See faſts. See feſtivals. 

HoLy-GHrosr, in what ſenſe given and re- 


ceived in ordination. 276 b 
Honour, to whom, and upon what accounts 
due. 382 4 
How to be expreſs d. ib. b 
How and upon what accounts due i the 
clergy. 287 b 


In what reſpects to be ſhewed them. 388 a 
See biſhops. See prelates. 
Human authority, how far to be ung d. 47 3 


I, 


I 


iſcopacy. _ 348 b. 354 a 
J ol? Che council f) of ſuperior autho- 
rity to any ſince. . Þ 


JESUS, bowing at his name vindicated. 158 C 
Jews, their deſtruction the reſale of their infi- 
delity. 515 b 
Jewiſh ceremonies and rites, how far they may 
be lawfully retained by chriſtians. 98 c 
Jewiſh clergy. See clergy jewiſh. 
Ignorance in the clergy, the true cauſe of 10 
In ſome caſes not to be remedied. ib. 
Onght not to be ſuffered unneceſſarily. 398 b 
. of hands, an antient ceremony in 
bleſſing, Gc. 234.4 
Indulgences (popiſh) ex pos d. 3 
Incarnation f the Son of God with Chriſt. 


| . 189 a 
How diverſly miſinterpreted by hereticks. 
190 A 


The orthodox account of it expreſ5'd in four 
words, in refutation of” the four principal 


he J eſie . | : I 96 4 
Infants, dying without baptiſm, their caſe conſe- 
Aer 1 209 a 


Intention of the prieſt, in the adminiſtration of 
the ſacraments, to be always ſuppos'd ſin- 
cere. | 9 5 a 205 

Interrogatories 2x baptiſm zu/{zed. 22 1 b, 222 b 

Juriſdiction, 4 diſtinet power from ordination. 


| 306 b 4 3 F 4 

To what end gruen by 3 ib. c Laity, their conſent neceſſary in eccleſiaſtical 

Juſtification, hat in the ſenſe of the church of laws. 436 c 

Rome. 463 b Lay-baptiſm, valid 22d effectual in the opinion 

What in the ſenſe of our own church. 464 b of the author. 5 472 þ 

How it differs from ſanctification. ib. c Learning in the clergy not every where to be 

expetted.. 297 b 

K. The want of it does not vacate their com- 

Ing, had a ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical af- miſſion. boo 

fairs among the Jews. 406 c, 407 b Leſſons, the mntermimgling off them with the 

Has the ſame power with us. 407 4 publick ſervice vmndicated. 161 Cc 

By what right he has it. 412 C Litanies, he antiquity and ule of them. 170 b 
And in 5 5 ſort. N 413 b Liturgy. See common prayer. | 

In what meaſure. | 4140 Lord's prayer, the frequent uſe of it in the li- 

May, in a limited ſenſe, be lawfully term'd turgy vindicated. | 163 

head of the church. | 418 a2 
Hlath a power to call and diſſolve coun- 1 

N E. 8 : 5 3 

a . to make laws concerning __ | Agnificat, the uſe of it in our ſervice 

ſiaſtical affairs. 428 a VI vindicated. 16 b 

Hath power in all cauſes and over all pn * of the clerg y among the Jews m 
well eccleſiaſtical as civil. 0 / YER 393. 

PE ing i neceſſary to the making * Among chriſtians ought Z0 be the ſame s 3 94 > 
3 5 36 C | 403 


See dominion. See head of the church. 
| See ſupremacy. 
Kneeling at the ſacrament juſtiſied. 244 a 


L. 
T AW (ia general) what it is. 2 C 
(Eternal) what it is. n 


I N D E X. 
0: We of (Cet by God to himſelf) what. 3b, 120 
. a 


T. Jerom, vindicated as to his notions of e- (Obſerved by natural agents) what. 5 b, 120 


um ſcarchable. 
(Oi ſerved by angels) what. 


7a 
(By which man zs to be guided) what. 8 b 


(Of reaſon) what, and how to be known. 14 b 


The benefit of keeping it. 16 4 
Laws (politick) to what end ordain d. 17 b, 18 C 
By whom to be made. 19 b 
From whence they take their force. ib. 
Why fo much variety in them. 20 a 
(Mix d and merely human) how they differ. 
. 5 

(Of nations) of what ule. 21 b 
(Primary and ſecondary) how diftinguifh'd. 
ib. c 
(Supernatural) why it pleaſed God to male 
them known. | -L'E > 
(Natural and rational) «hy ſer down in holy 
ſcripture.” 26 4 
(Divine) he benefit of having them written. 
. „„ 79 

(Poſitive) when mutable, and when not. 30 a, 
2 C 

| How to judge of laws. ; I C 
When well or ill made. 71b 
How far to be obey d. 37 C 


| 4 
(Of Chriſt and Moſes) how they differ. 75 b 


Whether Chriſt has forbidden all change «of 


Hir laws. | ib. 
In what caſes we may add to or diminiſh 
them. | 81 4 


(Eccleſiaſtical) by whom to be made. 427 a, 


How ſeandalouſly ſmall it is with us. 405 a 
Sacritege to alienate it. 396 b, 402 b, 403 b 
Man aſpires to a conformity with God. 8 b 
By what degree he attains to knowledge. 8 c 
What happineſs or perfection he aims at. 

a | 5 220 

By what means he muſt attain it. 24 C 
"© 7 F Maſſes 


[DFR 


Penance, the diſcipline of it inſtituted by Chriſt. 


Maſſes for the dead (as practiſed by the papilts) 
EY. on SOR NEE | 
Matrimony, why i#ftituted. 266 a 
How eſleem d by heathens and Jews. ib. b 


| Not to be celebrated at improper times. ib. 
Mercy for all men, the praying for it eig 
5 | 5 186 
Metits, none what ſoever in the beſt of _ 
| 465 
The popiſh dot7rine of them refuted. 480 c, 
| | TIO > 
Metropolitan biſhops, how they came to be 
 arch-biſhops. Ws e 
Miniſters, their zeal and fervency in publick 
prayer, how neceſſary. 151b 
Of great importance to the welfare and proſ- 


perity of the common-wealth. 270 C 
Their authority and power. 275 b 
Their character indelible. ib. 


The ſcandal of admitting unfit perſons to the 
miniſtry. 95 299 b 

See clergy. 
Mockers, who N /0 called. 506 b 
The danger of their ſtate. 507 4 
Mourning attire ar funerals, lawful and decent. 


269 à 

Muſick, the power of it. 166 4 
Helpful to devotion. ib. b 
How it ought to be regulated in churches. 


” 1 mc. 
8 N. 
J Atures (⁊τπ]² diſtinct) in Chriſt. 191 b 
Neceſſity, how far it may diſpenſe with 
. Jaws. 1 1244 
Negative arguments, hom ſeriprure, how far 
F force. 40 c, 44 b 
Neſtorius, hzs hereſy, what. 190 
His hereſy confuted. ib. 195 C 
Noah's ſeven precepts. Ioo C 
Non-reſidence, how far reprovable. 2940 
In what caſes allowed of. 297 C 
How and by whom to be in ſome meaſure re- 
 areſsd. 3 303 b 
Novatius, hzs error, what. 333b 
Nunc-dimittis, he /e of it in our ſervice vin- 
dicated. 169 b 
N O. | 
© and ſcandalous, what properly 6. 
5 103 4 


P 


heathens. 
Papiſts. See romaniſts. 
Pariſhes or diſtricts, when and by whom firſt ap- 
pointed. 290 C 
Parliament of England, zts authority to make 
lau in eccleſiaſtical affairs. 427 a 
Paſtors, in the new teſtament, what they were. 
283 a 
what. 


., . 35 9 b 
Patronage of churches, whence the right of it 
ariſes, 293 b 


290 C 


Patriarchs or primates, their ſuperiotity, 


DAgans, how the name came to be urd for 


| 10 a 
Pratti'd by the primizive chriſtians. ih. þ 
What it ts, and of how matiy parts is con- 

fiſts among the papilts. 1" Þ 
How abus d by the papiſts. 329 b 
Very ſevere in the primitive church. 328 a 
The danger of its being too remits. tb. c 


Penitentiary's office, when and for what rea- 
fon tet up. ; 316 a 
When and why diſcontinu d. 317 b 
People, how drawn into a liking of the new 
diſcipline. IR vi e 
Their right to the election of miniſters znore 
infringed by that diſtipline, than by the 


church. 370 b 
Perſon one only, and not two in Chriſt. 90 b 
Philoſophy. See reaſon. 


Places appropriate to divine worſhip, how uni- 


verſally /ef apart. 126 b 
Such places ought to be ſacred. 151 b 
V 
Pluralitys con ſider d. 295 b 
In what caſes allot d by the laws. 298 c 
How and by whom te be retrench'd. zoz c 


Pope, his ſupremacy a uſurpation. 518 a 
Prayer, for blelſings which we are not fare to 


receive, not unlawful. 181 c, 185 a 
The ule of it. > ib. 
How God accepts the prayer which he does 

not grant. ib. 187 b 


See common-prayer. | 
Preaching, what properly ſo call d. 133 a, 140b 
Reading 7he ſcriptures in churches, a proper 
reaching. 134 a, 1340 b 
Prebends, and places of juriſdiction, the deſign 
F them, and to whom they onght to be 
given. | 399 a 
Prelates in the church, the benefit and credit of 
them. | 383 b, 384c 
What honour due to them, and bow. 384 b 
The benefit of them to common-wealths 12 


general. | ib. c 
To kings and princes. 385 b 
To the nobility. ib. c 
To the people. 386 b 
To the clergy. i ib. c 
See bifhops. See epiſcopacy. See 

honour. | | 


Presbyters, their order and office, what. 281 b 
Their laying on of their hands irh the bi- 
ſhops in ordination, does not infer that 
they have a power of ordaining. 352 b 
Ho far they were concern d in juriſdiction. 


355Þ 

Pride, what it is. 44386 b 
' The haughtineſs and inſolence of it. 487 b 
The canſe of all evils. "0. 
How curd. ib. 


Prieſt, a name not improperly applied to pret- 
byters. F — 200 

Primates or patriarchs, their ſuperiority, 2 
895 359 

Proceſſions at funerals, antient and decent. 289 b 

Pr ophets, 


I N D B X. 


Prophets, in the new teſtament, what they 
Were. S880. C 
Received their inſtrutions immediate] ly 7 


Cod himſelf. 044. 


Proſperity of the wicked, no 7uſt cauſe of her 
mens grief. 491 
Province and dioceſs of a biſhop, how diſtin- 


guiſh'd, and whence the d. Hindtis at firſt 


aroſe. 388 Cc. 


Pſalms, the great uſefulneſs of them, and why 
repeated oftner thun any other parts 0 6 

ſcripture, and in a different manner. 165 b 
The ſmging them with muſick. vindicated. 


1664 
The ſinging or repeating them alternately vin- 
dicat ed. 167 b 
Puniſhment. See rewards. 


Uare impedit ? the inconyenience and abuſe 
of it. | 398 c 
R. 


| Eal preſence of Chriſt in + the ſacrament, 
whether in the elements or the recei- 
Ver. 439 D, 242 2 
Reaſon, he guide of hanna actions, and the 
| natural 1 HF right or wrong. 
Reaſon or philoſophy, i ohjections againſt it, 
Aud each obzjection diſtinkiiy an ſiver d. 65 b 
The uſe of it in judging of divine matters. 70 a 
Receive the HoLy GHosrT, in the ordination 
office, vindicated. 276 b 
2 the ſupport of common-wealths. 71 54 
e foundation of temporal happineſs. and 
proſperity. < | 272, 274. 
How far falſe religions may contribute to the 
ſupport of a ſtate. 
0 Fob ) how oy expreſsd by outward 
duties. 121 4 
Repentance, he nature of it. 307 b 
The * and diſcipline of it, how d * 
guiſh 


5 the heart is fram d to it. 5 0 
The advantages of it. 326 b 
Men may be too ſcrupulous in it. 341 C 

Sec penance. 

Repetitions of prayers after the miniſter vindi- 
cated. 164 b 
Reſtitution, 7he neceſſity of it, and to we 
due. 327 b 


Rewards and puniſhments, ue /ppoſe * or 
evil, willingly ane. 16 a 
Are not recerv'd bat from tho ſe who have 
Pocoer to judge of our actions. ib. c 
To what end deſign'd. 19 a 
Hho to afforr rhe | ib. 
Righreous Jee elect. 
Righteouſneſs, actual and habitual, how they 
differ. 470 b 
Rogations. See litanys. 
Romaniſts, 20 be follow'd in ſome things, tho 
not the people of God. 91 b 
Not to be diſſented from in every thing. be- 
cauſe hereticks amd neighbours. ib. c 
It ir not. policy to Lage with them about 
18 that are ſound. 95 


. 
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1b 


Schiſm, 3 


116 b 


Serapion, His caſe ſlated. 
Sermons, not the only means. of faving ſouls. 


Not to be denied the communion when they 
conform. 244 0 
I ho partakers of lb. errors. 466 C 


Their error and their hereſy, haw they ares. 

467 4 

Hold the foundation of faith. 468 a, 477 4 

N Tee their errors may pulſi bly * 
ſav'd. 

Falſh accuſe us o * aud apoſtacy, c. 


509 b 
8. HOES 
Acraments, rheir t name; author and fo Ice. 
8 188 b 
he uſes f them. 203 b 
Several definitions /, them. 205 4 


Whether ſigns only, or means of grace. 335 b 
See baptiim. See euchariſt. See intention. 
Sacrilege, the odiouſnefs aud danger of zt. 288 a, 

396 b, 402 b 

At the reformation repreſented. 403a 

Salvation by Chriſt alone, how 70 be „ 


477 C 

Sabetification, how it differs from juſtification. 

464 C 

Satisfaction, ak in the notion of the antient 
fathers. 324 

How made to God for fin. "WD 

What demanded of oftenders in the primitive 

church. 428 4 

ib. c 


The danger of remitting it too eaſily. 
How abus'd by the papi its — 329 C0 
Scandalous and offen IVE, GH properly [0. 
103 a 
4 108 2 
Scriptures, want nothing needful, nor contain 
any thing ſuperfluous. 27 C 
Sufficient 70 the end for which they were 4 
Ven. V 
The general uſe of them. „ 
Not deſign'd to direct men in acribus indifie 
vent. 36 b, 40 c, 51b, 63 b 
Negative arguments from them, how 927 7 7 
1 5 44 b 
The honour of them not impait'd f 2 the 75 
bliſh'd church. 2 b 
General rules in ſcripture, how far to i ap- 
hes to particular duties. $16. 
Their authority, from whence to be deduc'd. 
69 b 
The reading of them in churches, a e of 
preaching. 1344, 140 b 
Some ſeeming contradictions in our tranſlations 
F them reconc il d. 134 
The method and choice in our reading them 
Dindicated. 135 b 
In what manner read in the jewiſh ſynagogues. 
136 b 
The great uſe of reading them publickly. = b 
By what means they conduce zo ſalvation. 130 b 
248 


| 140 b 

J uſe of them „ 141 2 
Cane, d 4 Moons ively with bare reading 
1 {criptures. —1 49 
at 
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Sin, the horror F it, after committed. 


Againſt the Holy Ghoſt what. 341 a 


Societies (publick) the foundations of them. 17 4, 
Subſtance, part of it to be dedicated to the uſes 


of religion. 284.0 


Tithes or tenths of it, à juſt proportion to be 


. .allotted to this uſe. „ 000 
Sudden death, the 8 againſt it in the lita- 
ny vindicated. Ne 179 b 
Superſtition, whence it ſprings. 119 
Supremacy of the pope, a ufurpation, 5104 
F e king, what it ig. 4110 
y what right inveſted in him. 412 C 
Aud in what ſort. 413 b 


And in what meaſure. 


414 
See dominion. “ee king. 885 


po d. | 


5 154 C 
Synods and councils to be call d and diſſolu d by _ 


the civil powers. 
T. 


Abernacle and temple f the Jews, the . 


ſumptuouſneſs of them. 286 a 
1 4 : 283a 
Teaching. See preaching. 5 
Telpie- See tabernacle. 1 
Temple- church, 4 diſorderly practice in recei- 
ving the communion there noted. 451 c 
Temporal happineſs or proſperity, how far 4 


leſſing. ; 271 b 
The conſequence of religion. 272 b, 273Þ 
Wherem it conſiſteth. | 272 b 


Ten commandments, given after a different man- 


ner from the other lau of Moles. 76 b 


Tenths. See tithes. 
Tertullian vindicated. 


— 


41 b, 42 a 


I hat gains them their great repute. 149 b Tithes or tenths of our ſubſtance 70 be fer A to 
At funerals, the proper uſe of them. 269b 


Simony, the heinouſneſs of it in biſhops. 397 b 
340 b Title (at ordination) what the name implys. 


God. . 
T heſe never afterwards to be alienated. 288 c 


Ke | 292 b 

For what reaſon requir'd. 293 a 
Not abſolutely neceſſary. $011 TO. 
Tradition (oral) the uncertainty of it. 22 b 
When of aut ority. | 29 C 
What tradition we make uſe of. 226 b 


: S determin d by the church of Rome. 


Surplice, the objection to it anſwer'd and ex- 


Teachers in the new teſtament, what they were. men, Len, proſperity no juff cauſe 4 
5 | 3 491 
Widows, whom ſaint Paul means by them. 284 b 


Trinity (holy) how united and diftinguith'g. 
I1-\ 0 1 8 ga 


IJ 7 lIrgin Mary, whether conceiv'd in fin, not 


Viſitations (of biſhops) the deſign of thin, th 

how they ought to be manag d. 399 b 
Unworthineſs, thoſe things which for our unwor- 
thineſs we dare not ask, Gc. the petition 
vindicated. 1 180 a 


Hen thou hadſt overcome the ſnarpneſs 
of death, Sc. in the Te Deum ex- 
lain d and viudicated. 178 b 


141 
* 
4 P 


—__ 


other mens grief. 


Will of man, how it is influenc'd. A 

Hao it differs from appetite. 10 

But one will in God. | 183b 
Two wills zz Chriſt. ib. 


. 
5 


His and Aerius's oppoſite opinions about faſting. 


263 2 


our li conſider d. 176 C 


Worſhip, 


Women apt by nature 76 be drawn into admira- 
Tion of new doctrines. An b 


Works. See good works. 


in what ſenſe promis'd to the wife in 
267 b 


the office of ——— 


uus ( biſhop of Rome) his conduct and 

\ . brands. to ſave the. treaſures of the 

church. | 288C 
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